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CHAPTER  I. 

OmutitntaoBal  ptindplei  derelopeil  in  tin  ragn  of  fiidukrd  II. — Goronttion  of  Bicluud — CmincCI 
of  S^^u7~Wui  with  Pnuice  tuid  Scotland— ^plUtion  Tta— Poll  Tax— Inmrectioa 
of  1381—7110  inanrgenlA  in  Londou — Snppnadan  of  the  bunrrection — WydiSe'i  opinimi 
auncidait  vith  the  ioaniTTCUon — Protcten  of  bereues — TnnihtioD  of  the  Kbte  into 
Bugluh — Contest  with  the  Pope — English  litemtiire  *nd  l«iign«gB— StntntM  of  Wsgti— 
laboDien  in  hosbandiy^Gnmss — Suiitar?  Lnws — State  int^erenoe  in  aodal  aSiin. 

Htmkb,  our  Inborioua  hiBtoriographer,  describes  the  reign  of  Bichard  II. 
IB  "  a  reign  which  affords  but  little  matter  that  may  shine  in  history,  and 
esiuiot  boast  of  any  one  great  tmd  distinguiahed  captain,  any  one  memorable 
buttle,  nor  one  important  siege ;  no  proceeding  to  St.  Paul's,  no  Te  Deum 
for  Tlctory."  *  To  us,  who  regard  battles,  and  sieges,  and  processions,  and 
T©  Deums,  aa  less  important  matter  for  hiatoiy  than  the  progress  of  the 
people,  the  reign  gf  Bichard  II.  ia  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  our  annals. 
In  this  reign,  the  great  constitutional  principles  of  our  government  were  most 
strikingly  exhibited  in  their  practical  efficiency.  In  this  reign  the  power pt 
the  Commons  was  more  signally  displayed  than  at  any  previous  period,  in 
demanding  administrative  reform  as  the  condition  of  voting  supplies ;  in  the 


f  voting  B 
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unpeachment  of  tbose  who  were  considered  as  the  evil  admers  o£  the  crown ; 
and  in  strenuously  inaiating  that  the  publie  liberties,  eecored  by  statutes  and 
charters,  should  not  be  infringed  Upon  by  a,  king  who  had  manifest  tendeucies 
towards  despotism.  At  one  period,  thii  deapotism  was  nearly  successful. 
,  For  two  years  Btcbard  was  an  uncontrolled  tynnh  By  what  was  unques- 
tionably a  nation^  act,  howerer  accompanied  by  treachery  and  violence,  the 
despot  was  deposed.  In  this  deposition,  all  the  fonns  which  might  appear  to 
belong  to  a  more  advanced  state  of  soriety  were  most  cuefully  observed. 
The  king,  who  neglected  the  duties  of  his  rtstion,  and  aimed  at  arbitrary 
power,  ws,B  treated  as  a  public  delinquent ;  and  the  general  good  was  set  forth 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  i^l  government.  But  this  rdgn  is  sIbd  remarkable  for 
the  great  insurrection  of  the  humblest  claaeea  of  society  against  the  remnant 
of  feudal  oppressions  )  and  although  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  and  happily 
BO,  from  that  time  the  condition  of  the  serf  underwent  a  real  mitigation ;  and 
as  serfdom  gradually  beottme  altogether  extinct,  the  iree  labourer,  although 
subject  to  much  injustice,  gradually  acquired  some  of  the  rights  of  an  inde- 
pendent citizen.  In  the  revolution  of  1899,  which  plated  Henry  IV,  upon 
the  throne,  we  no  longer  Mb  the  violent  act  t^  a  factious  nobility,  united  as  a 
caste,  but  the  result '  of  a  general  agreement  of  various  orders  of  society, 
having  a  common  interest,  in  the  maintenance  of  freedom.  In  that  revolution, 
and  in  many  other  occurrences  .of  this  reign,  we  may  trace  the  influence  of  a 
public  opinion,  emanating  from  men  of  different  degrees,  eccustomed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  now  more  awakened  than  ever  to  think  upon 
the  relations  in  which  the  governed  stood  to  the  govoming.  How  far  the 
agitation  of  great  religious  questions  impelled  the  political  and  social  move- 
ments of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ia  also  an  interesting  matter  of 
Gonsideratian.  But  we  cumot  look  back  from  this  period  to  that  of  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  still  ferther  back  to  the  Anglo-Saion  times,  without 
being  impressed  with  the  constant  operation  of  the  law  of  progress — that  law 
by  which  great  changes  of  society  aro  steadily  effected,  as  the  minds  of  men 
become  more  and  more  capable  of  receiving  them.  Long  before  the  feudal 
system  had  entirely  passed  away,  the  ancient  constitution  was  again  and  again 
modified  by  those  principles  which,  without  historical  research,  look  like  new 
elements  of  society.  It  was  this  gradual  introduction  of  the  popular  element 
which  saved  England  from  the  despotism  which,  in  other  countries,  grew 
out  of  the  institutions  of  the  Jdaddle  Ages.  One  of  the  ablest  reasonera 
of  our  time  has  eoid  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  "  a  multitude 
of  analogies  may  be  traced  between  the  political  institutions  of  France  aud 
England,  but  then  the  destinies  of  the  two  nations  separated,  and  constantly 
became  more  unlike  as  time  advanced."*  To  use  the  words  of  the  same  writer, 
it  was  given  to  the  English  "  gradually  to  modify  the  spirit  of  their  ancient 
institutions  without  destroying  them."  The  French  lost  the  great  principle 
of  freedom  when,  at  the  some  time  oa  that  in  which  the  Commons  of  England 
would  permit  no  tax  to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  the 
nobility  of  France  suffered  the  crown  to  impose  taxes  at  its  will,  provided 
tMby  themselves  were  exempt.     "  At  that  very  time,' '  says  M.  de  TocqueviHc, 

*  Aleii*  de  TocqneTille,  "  On  the  state  of  sodetj  iu  Fiance  bafore  (he  EerolutioB  of  1788," 
tniudated  by  Eeu?  Keere,  ISSe,  p.  ISl. 
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"  was  lown  the  seed  of  almost  all  tbe  ricea,  and  almoet  all  the  abuses,  wbich 
afflicted  the  andent  society  of  France  during  the  remwider  of  its  exiatenve, 
and  ended  by  cauaing  its  violent  diasolutioii."  * 

Edward  III.  was  within  a  few  houn  of  hia  last  mortal  agony,  when  a 
deputation  of  the  dtiiens  of  London  came  to  his  grandson,  Bicbard,  and 
offering  their  support  of  his  right  to  the  orown,  iarited  him  to  take  up  hia 
residence  in  the  Tower.     The  prince  was  then  in  his  elerenth  year.     The 
aame  day,  June  31,  Edward  died.  On  tbe  Sand,  the  boy  king  made  hia  trium- 
phal entry  into  London,  amidst  pageante  and  devices  in  every  street,  and 
eonduita  running  with  wine.     The  ohse^ea  of  his  grand&ther  having  been 
performed,  Bichard,  on  the  16th  of  <ruly,  was  crowned  at  Westminster.     The 
ceremonial  was  one  of  unusual  msgnificence ;  and  the  beautiful  son  of  the 
idol  of  the  people,  reoeiviDg  the  homage  of  his  uncles  and  the  barons,  and  at 
tiie  Bubsequent  banquet  creating  earls  and  knights,  may,  in  that  solemnity, 
have  been  impregnated  with  those  impressions  of  hia  own   irresponsible 
greatness  Which  appear  to  have  clung  to  him  through  life.     Some  of  tbe 
cinmmstancea  attending  the   accession  of  Bichard  may  be  attributed   to 
the    apprehensions    that    were    entertained    of   the    ambitious    designs  of 
his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster.     The  haste 
of  the   dtifens   of   London  to 
proffer  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
and  the  exaggeration  with  which 
the    young   king   was   gravely 
spoken  of  by  great  officers  in 
church  and  state  as  a  miracle  of 

wisdom,  were  evidently  calcu-  G™t  o(Btoh«d  ii. 

loted  to  reconcile  the  people  to 

this  shadow  of  a  sovereign.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  probably  expected  to 
be  sole  regent ;  but  a  temporary  council  was  appointed,  in  which  he  took  no 
part.  A  parliament  met  in  October,  when,  at  tho  request  of  the  Commons, 
the  Lords,  in  the  king's  name,  appointed  nine'  persons  to  be  a  permanent 
council  of  the  king ;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  during  the  king's  minority,  the 
appointment  of  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  should  be  with  the  parlia- 
ment. There  was  ill-coucealed  jealousy  of  Lancaster  i  and  a  speech  which  he 
mode,  demanding  the  punishment  of  those  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  traitor,  ia 
upon  the  Bolls  of  Parliament.  It  was  a  serious  time,  when  men's  minds  were 
exdted  by  impending  danger.  The  truce  with  France  had  recently  expired: 
and  not  an  hour  was  lost  by  Charles  V.  to  renew  hostilities  in  the  way  moat 
offensive  to  the  English.  Commerce  was  interrupted;  the  sea-ports  were 
burnt  and  ravaged  ;  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  plundered.  To  meet  the  expenses 
of  a  foreign  armament,  and  of  naval  and  land  forces  to  protect  the  kingdom, 
a  subsidy  was  granted.  But  two  dtizens  of  London,  William  Walworth  and 
John  Philpot,  were  sworn  in  pariiament  to  be  treasurers  of  the  same, 
and  strictly  to  apply  the  produce  of  the  taxes  to  the  support  of  the  war. 
In  this  and  immediately  succeeding  parliaments,  the  state  of  the  nation  was 
decUred  to  be  alarming.    Tbe  wars  of  Edward  IIL  had  produced  no  perma- 

•  De  Toeqnerait^  p.  182. 
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nent  advaiitagc ;  bat  had  engendered  n  spirit  of  revenge  which  tlireatened 
the  safety  of  England.  There  were  enemieB  all  around.  France  vats  active  in 
her  hoBtilities,  in  concert  with  Spain.  The  Scots,  in  1878,  burnt  Boxbui^h 
and  captured  Berwick.  The  great  border-fbrtreSB  was  Boon  retaken,  and  a  small 
gain  was  obtained  by  the  cession  of  Cherbourg  and  Brest.  But  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  was  nnsnccesaful  in  an  attack  upon  St.  Malo,  to  whose  relief  the 
vigilant  Du  GuesiJin  came  with  a  large  army,  and  compelled  the  duke  to 
retire  to  hia  ships.  All  the  foreign  enterprises  of  the  English  were  futile  and 
diaastrous ;  and  their  cost  produced  general  discontent.  In  addition  to  heary 
duties  on  wool  and  leather,  a  capitation  tax  was  granted  in  1379.  In  prin> 
ciple  this  was  an  income  tax,  touching  every  person,  from  the  duke,  who  was 
assessed  at  62.  18*.  4^.,  to  thelabourer,  who  was  called  upon  to  pay  id.  for  him- 
self and  His  wife.  The  poll-tax  of  the  next  year  was  mainly  granted  for  the 
support  of  a  fruitless  expedition  to  assist  Ce  Montfort,  the  duke  of  Brittany, 
a^^mst  France.  The  earl  of  Buckingham,  who  had  the  command  of  thia 
expedition,  returned  home  with  hie  army  in  great  discontent ;  for  De  Mont- 
fort bad  concluded  a  pacific  treaty  with  the  French  king.'  The  expedition 
had  no  results.  Its  charges  were  very  fatal.  The  poll-tax  was  essentially 
different  from  the  direct  tax  of  1879,  It  was  a  tax  of  "  three  groats  of  every 
person  of  the  kingdom,  male  or  female,  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  what  state  and 
condition  soever,  except  beggars ;  the  sufficient  people  in  every  town  to  con- 
tribute to  the  assistance  of  the  less  able,  so  as  none  paid  above  sixty  groats, 
including  himself  and  his  wife."*  How  far  the  "  sufficient  people"  contributed 
to  the  assistance  of  "the  less  able,"  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  very 
speedily  "  the  less  able  "  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  pressure  of 
the  tax  upon  the  humblest  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  brutal  manner 
in  which  it  was  enforced  by  the  kitig'a  collector  at  Dartford,  were  the  main 
causes,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  of  the  revolt  headed  by  Wat  the  Tyler. 
The  tax  was  indeed  as  the  match  to  the  mine.  The  explosive  materials  had 
long  been  accumulating. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  first  Parliament  of  Bichard  U.,  we  have  the  earliest 
direct  indications  that  the  system  of  viUanoge  was  tottering  to  its  &1L 
Complaint' is  made  by  lords  and  commons  and  men  of  Holy  Church  that  in 
many  seignoriea  and  parts  of  the  realm,  the  villans  and  land-tenants  in 
villanage,  who  owe  services  and  customs  to  their  lords,  do  day  by  day  with- 
draw such  semces  and  customs ;  and  by  colour  of  certain  exemplifications 
made  out  of  the  Book  of  Domesday  of  the  manors  and  towns  where  they 
have  been  dwelling,  and  their  evil  interpretations  of  the  same,  affirm  them- 
selves to  be  utterly  discharged  of  all  manner  of  serfage,  due  as  well  of  their 
body  as  of  their  said  tenures.  The  Act  goes  on  to  point  out  the  riotous 
assemblies  and  confederacies  incited  by  counsellors  and  abettors,  wherein  it 
was  agreed  that  every  one  should  aid  the  other  to  resist  their  lords  with 
strong  hand.  Such  proceedings  are  to  be  put  down  by  Special  Commissions. 
We  learn  by  this  statute  that  it  was  not  only  the  villous  who  resisted  their 
lords  in  claiming  "  the  franchise  of  their  bodies,"  but  the  land-tenants,  who 
sought  "to  change  the  position  of  their  tenure  and  customs  of  old  time  due." 
There  was  an  ngiiation  of  the  social  state  which  extended  even  further  than 

•  P(irli«nienl«ri  HUtory,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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the  Berfs  and  tenants  in  viUanage.  Id  the  name  parliament  a  statute  was 
pasBed  against  "  liferies  ;  "  by  which  ice  Jeam  that"diTerfi  people  of  small 
reTenue  of  land,  rent,  or  other  poMeaaions,  do  make  great  retinue  of  people 
as  well  of  esqnirea  aa  of  other,  in  many  parta  of  the  lealm,  giving  to  them 
hate  and  other  liverieB,  of  one  suit  by  year,  taking  of  them  the  T^oe  of  the 
same  livery,  or  perchance  the  double  value,  by  such  covenant  and  aasumace 
that  every  one  of  them  shall  maintain  the  other  in  ^l  quarrels."  The  "  divers 
people  of  small  revenue  "  were  banding  themselves  together  against  ths 
oppressions  of  the  great  proprietors.  Serfs,  petty  tenants  in  viUanage,  free* 
men  of  small  revenue,  were  all  discovering  that — as  the  country  grew  tn 
wealth,  as  comforts  were  more  diffused,  as  the  citisens  and  butchers  were 
for  the  most  part  &ee  &om  feudal  exactions,  as  even  the  serf  who  had  lived 
a  certain  time  in  an  incorporated  town  become  free, — the  cultivators,  whether 
yeomen,  or  tenants,  or  labourers,  had  rights  to  mointun,  and  those  who  in 
rank  and  posBessions  were  greatly  above  them  had  duties  to  dischai^.  We 
must  especially  notice  the  circumstance  that  those  who  claimed  raaaumiesion 
relied  upon  their  interpretation  of  the  Domesday  BecCFrd — which,  to  a  great 
extent,  hod  reference  to  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  They  would  go 
back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  days  to  set  aside  the  more  extensive  and  mort 
burdensome  feadalitiea  of  the  days  sinOe  tho  Conquest.  It  was  a  demon- 
stration of  that  national  principle  which  has  ever  sought  to  bnild  civil  ri^ta 
upon  ancient  foundations. 

Tho  insurrection  of  1381,  like  moat  other  attempts  to  obtain  'political 
justice  by  a  tumultuous  appeal  to  arms,  was  set  on  foot  for  the  assertion  of 
moderate  demands,  and  became  an  occasion  for  havoc  and  bloodshed.  The 
insurrection,  however  prepared  by  the  confederacies  for  manumission,  broke 
out  in  Kent  through  that  manslaughter  of  the  royal  tax-collector  by  Wat  the 
Tyler,  which  was  the  conseqnence  of  an  outrageous  insult,  by  the  collector,  on 
lyior's  daughter.  The  whole  rural  population  of  that  district,  in  which  the 
Saxon  principle  of  personal  independence  had  been  cherished  from  generation 
t«  generation,  flew  to  arms.  The  statiatica,  upon  which  the  amount  of  taxes 
to  be  collected  were  founded,  had  always  gone  upon  false  estimates  of  the 
population.  It  conld  not  he  otherwise  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  system 
of  registration.  The  collectionoftbepoll-tox  fell  short  of  the  required  supply; 
and  commiaaionB  were  appointed  to  overlook  the  collectors,  and  rigidly  eid'orce 
the  levy.  Men  of  Essex  refused  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  the  commissioners, 
uid  murdered  officers  of  the  commission.  The  same  spirit  of  revolt  existed  in 
SoSblk  and  Norfolk.  At  GIravesend,  a  burgher  had  been  claimed  by  his  lord 
as  a  bondman,  and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Bochester  Castle.  The  insur- 
gents took  the  castle  and  liberated  the  burgher.  But  the  great  resistance  to 
autiiority  was  under  the  leadership  of  Wat  the  Tyler,  who  associated  with 
himsalf  an  itinerant  preacher,  John  Ball,  who,  fourteen  years  before,  had  been 
excommunicated  for  preaching  "  errors,  and  schisms,  and  scandals  against  the 
pope,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy."  To  him  is  attributed  the  &mous 
couplet — 


Another  priest,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Jack  Straw,  was  connected  with 
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the  inBurgenbs  of  Esiex.  Gathering  Urge  numbers  of  adherents  £rom  rarioua 
parts,  K  T&st  body  &t  length  reached  BlackbeatJ)-  Some  of  the  band  had 
eompelled  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Canterbury  to  swear  fidelity  to  their 
cause,  and  many  of*the  citizens  had  joined  them  in  their  march  towuda 
London.  This  was  no  audden  tumult  of  aa  isolated  body  of  men,  for  the 
revolt  extended  from  the  coast  of  Kent  to  the  Humber,  and  was  orKanised  in 
a  remarkable  manner  by  correspondence  in  letters  which  bore  the  signatures 
of  Jack  Milner,  Jack  Carter,  Jack  Tmeman,  and  John  Ball.  The  oouroe  of 
the  insurgents  was  markod  by  the  secustomed  atrocities  of  ignorant  mea  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.  It  was  -not  very  likely,  in  an  age  when  r^ular  war- 
iare  was  conducted  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity, 
that  these  rustics  would  exhibit  the  virtue  of  mercy  which  the  lords  of  chivalry 
never  cultivated.  But  in  their  destruction  of  property  they  would  allow  of 
no  plunder  for  individual  gain.  As  this  rude  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men  approached  London,  there  was,  necessarily,  universal  oonsternatian. 
The  king,  with  members  of  his  oouncil,  were  in  the  Tower.  The  conduct  of 
the  royal  youth  was  bold  and  energetic.  He  had  left  Windsor  to  meet  the 
danger.  On  the  12th  of  Jane  he  descended  the  river  in  his  barge.  Us  was 
met  with  shouts  and  cries  hj  the  insurgents  on  the  Botherhithe  bank,  and 
his  attendants  would  not  permit  him  to  htnd.  That  night,  Southwark  and 
Lambeth  witnessed  the  demolition  of  the  houses  of  the  Marahalsea  and  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  the  sack  of  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Out  of  Southwark  they  passed  over  London  Bridge  into  the  <aty  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  They  demolished  ^Newgate,  and  burnt  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster's  palace  of  the  Savoy,  and  also  the  Temple.  With  the  usual  prejudice 
against  foreigners,  they  butchered  the  Flemish  artisans,  wherever  they  were 
found.  During  this  fearful  day  the  king  remained  in  the  Tower.  On  the 
11th  of  June,  when  Tower-hill  was  filled  with  this  multitude,  a  herald  made 
proclamation  that  the  king  would  meet  them  at  Mile-end.  They  moved  off; 
and  young  BJchard  rodo  out  of  the  Tower  gates  with  a  few  followers,  who 
were  unarmed.  He  received  the  petition  which  the  insurgents  had  drawn  up, 
They  demanded  the  abolition  of  slavery;  the  reduction  of  the  rent  of  land  to 
fourpenoe  an  acre ;  free  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  all  markets  and  £ut9  ;  and 
a  general  pardon  for  oSbncee.  Looking  at  the  moderation  of  these  demands 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  objects  of  the  insurrection  were  the  deotruction 
of  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  division  of  all  property.  Slavery  was  an 
unnatural  condition,  the  more  onerous  where  it  existed  at  a  time  when  it  was 
gradudly  passing  away,  and  which  could  not  be  long  upheld  by  force.  To 
limit  the  rent  of  land  to  fourpence  an  acre— ■  rate  not  much,  if  anything, 
below  the  average  rental — was  not  more  absurd  than  laws  to  limit  the  rate  of 
wages  and  fix  the  price  of  provisions.  To  claim  a  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in 
all  markets  and  fairs,  was  to  assert  afreedom  of  commerciai  interoourae  which 
was  greatly  impeded  by  the  charters  of  towns,  uid  by  the  tolls  which  the  lay 
and  eccleaiasticid  lords  exacted,  in  every  city  and  borough.  These  demani^ 
were  agreed  to  by  the  king.  The  remaining  hours  of  the  day  and  the  sue-, 
ceeding  night  were  employed  by  many  derki  in  drawing  up  charters  to  the 
effect  of  the  petition,  for  every  paririi  and  township.  They  were  sealed  the 
next  morning ;  and  the  great  body,  chiefly  the  men  of  Essex  and  Hertford- 
shire, retired,  bearing  the  king's  banner.     But  the  KentiBh  Tyler  remained 
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in  Amu,  wil^  a  body  of  the  iiuurgentB.  He  led  his  men  into  the  Tower. 
They  moidered  the  archbiahop  and  other  dignified  penona,  and  drove  the 
long's  mother  out  of  her  lod^^gi.  On  the  17th,  the  king  rode  into  Smith- 
field.  The  ]esdsF  of  the  Eentish  men,  who  bod  become  insolent  and  ferocioua 
in  the  hour  t^  soocen,  refused  the  ebartera  which  were  offered  to  him.  When 
he  WW  tbe  king  coming  he  halted  liii  followers,  and  rode  up  to  meet  the 
yonth,  whose  noble  bearing  would  unquestionably  have  commanded  the 
respect  of  Bnglishmen,  and  turned  the  tide  of  favour  against  the  rebel. 
During  their  parley,  Tyler  put  his  hand  upon  bis  dagger,  and  touched  the 
king's  bridle.  Widworth,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  immediately  stabbed 
him.  Tbe  insurgents,  when  they  saw  their  leader  fall,  b«ait  their  bows ;  but 
Kchard,  with  the  heroism  of  bis  race,  galloped  up  to  the  astonished  band, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Tyler  was  a  traitor — I  will  be  your  leader."  They  followed 
him  to  the  fields  <tf  Islington,  where  a  considerable  force  of  dtiEens  and  others 
hastened  to  protect  their  king.  There,  the  insurgents  fell  on  their  knees  and 
implored  his  mercy.  Hichard  commanded  them  to  return  to  their  homea  ;  but 
would  allow  no  attack  to  be  made  upon  them  by  the  Ibrces  which  were  gather- 
ing around  him.  In  the  eastern  eountiee  the  insurrectioa  was  put  down  by 
Henry  Spenser,  known  as  the  fighting  bishop  of  Norvrich.  In  a  fortnight  the 
cbarten  were  revoked  by  the  king,  sjul  then  followed,  in  every  county,  trials 
and  executions  to  an  enormous  extent. 

That  Ibe  insnrrection  of  1381  was,  in  many  districts,  put  down  by  meazis 
as  violent  and  illegal  as  the  outbreak,  may  be  judged  by  the  iact  of  a  statute 
of  indemnity  being  passed  in  parliament,  for  those  who  "  mode  divers  punisb- 
raents  upon  the  said  vUlans  and  other  traitors  without  due  process  of  the  Iftw, 
and  otherwise  than  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  realm  required,  although  they 
did  it  of  no  malice  prepensed,  but  only  to  appease  and  cease  the  apparent 
mischief."  In  the  same  statute  all  compulsory  manumissions  and  releasee 
were  declared  void.  Tbe  parliament  had  been  informed  by  the  king  that  he 
had  revoked  sll  the  charters  of  emancipation  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
grant ;  but  he  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  abolish  the 
state  of  slavery  altogether.  That  Bichard  was  in  this  honeetly  advised,  by 
counsellors  who  were  far^eeing  statesmen,  we  may  well  believe.  With  one 
accord  the  interested  \otia  of  the  soil  rejjied  that  they  never  would  consent 
to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  their  bondmen.  But  they  complained  of 
grievances  less  inherent  in  the  structure  of  society — of  purveyance  ;  of  the 
rs^Acity  of  law  offices  ;  of  maintainers  of  suits,  who  viol^ed  right  and  law  ss 
if  they  were  kings  in  the  oonntrj  j  c^  exoeaaive  and  useless  taxation.  These 
were  evils  which  touched  thranselves.  filarery  was  an  evil  which  to  them  was 
pn^table,  as  they  believed.  We  need  not  thjuk  too  harshly  of  men  to  whom 
injustice  had  been  famili«nsed  by  long  aocastrol  usage. 

In  all  tbe  inBarrectionary  proceedings  which  so  clearly  indicated  a  con- 
dition of  society  in  which  those  lowest  in  the  social  scale  met  with  little 
flonsiderstion  and  no  immediate  redress,  we  cannot  perceive,  what  has  been 
maintained  with  a  confidence  very  disproportioned  to  the  evidence— that  the 
"theory  of  property"  expounded  by  WycMe,  was  a  main  cause  of  this 
anarchy — that  "  the  new  teaching  received  a  practical  comment  in  1361,  in 
the  invBsioQ  of  London  by  Wat,  the  I^ler  of  Dartford,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  who  were  to  level  all  ranks,  put  down  the  church,  and  establish  universal 
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liberty."  •  This  unqualified  statement  is  founded  upon  the  very  doubtful  nar- 
rative of  the  chronidcT  WalBiDgham,  as  interpreted  by  Dr.  Lingard.  That 
historian  Bays,  "  They  (the  Tillans)  were  encouraged  by  the  diffusion  of  the 
doctrines  of  Wyclifie,  that  the  right  of  property  was  founded  iu  grace,  and 
that  uo  man,  who  was  by  siu  a  traitor  to  his  God,  could  be  entitled  to  the 
aerricea  of  others."  f  Mr.  Frouda  holds  that  "  tho  theory,  as  an  abstraction, 
applied  equally  to  the  laity  as  the  clergy."  Men  like  the  rustics  of  Kent 
and  Essex  are  not  prone  to  act  upon  abstractions.  Wycliffe  taught,  as  others 
have  taught  after  him,  that  "  the  clergy  had  no  right  to  their  tithes  and  tem- 
poral endowments  except  so  &r  as  they  discharged  faithfully  their  spiritual 
duties."  X  ^he  reformer  considered  the  clergy  as  holding  proper^  as  a  direct 
recompense  for  seirico,  the  property  being  forfeit  if  the  service  were  unper- 
formed. A  richly  endowed  church  would  necessarily  take  another  view  of  the 
question,  and  denounce  such  doctrine  as  heretical.  The  experience  of  modem 
times  has  shown  that  it  was  not  politic.  Wycliffe's  paramount  grievance  waa 
the  arrogance  and  the  unchristian  character  of  many  who  called  themselves 
Vicars  of  Christ.  To  denationalise  the  clergy,  by  making  them  stipendiaries, 
was  at  that  period  to  throw  them  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  papacy. 
Their  landed  piMBessions  offered  the  best  security  for  their  patriotism  and  their 
civil  obedience.  But  that  Wjclifie's  theory,  so  distinctly  limited  to  ecclesias-  . 
tical  afiairs,  should  have  suggested  the  nation, — if  the  insurgents  of  1881  ever 
did  entertain  such  a  notion, — that  all  property  should  he  in  common,  ^pcars 
to  us  irrecoadleable  with  the  ordinary  course  of  human  action.  It  is  irrecon- 
cileable  with  their  demand  of  a  maximum  for  rent.  The  assumed  connexion 
of  "the  new  doctrine  "with  the  insurrection  maybe  attributed  to  the  hostility 
with  which  the  Lollard  opinions  vrere  assailed  by  the  misrepTesentations  of 
the  apprehensive  ecclesiastics  and  their  historians.  The  agitation  of  Wycliffe 
and  his  followers  was  coincident  with  the  insurrectioa  of  the  villans,  but  it 
was  not  of  necessity  a  cause.  Agitation  of  any  kind  begets  other  agitation. 
But  this  was  not  the  direct  effect  which  some  impute  to  the  dissemination  of 
Wycliffe's  tenets. 

Within  a  few  months  alter  the  accession  of  Bichard  II.,  the  rector  of 
Lutterworth,  m  consequence  of  letters  from  the  pope,  was  summoned  before 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  to  answer  for  bia 
opinions.  He  defended  his  doctrines,  and  was  dismissed,  with  a  direction  to 
be  cautious  for  the  future.  AStei  the  insurrection  of  1381  had  been  quelled, 
a  synod  of  divines  was  called,  in  which  many  of  Wycliffe's  opinions  were 
censured  as  heretical,  erroneous,  and  of  dangerous  tendency.  To  follow  up 
their  triumph,  the  prelates  procured  an  Act  to  be  passed  by  the  Lords  to  the 
following  effect : — That  divers  evil  persons,  under  the  dissimulation  of  great 
holiness,  go  about  from  county  to  county,  and  from  town  to  town,  "  without 
the  license  of  our  holy  father,  the  pope,  or  of  the  ordinaries  of  the  places,  or 
other  sufficient  authority,  preaching  daily,  not  only  in  churches  and  church- 
yards, but  also  in  markets,  fairs,  and  other  open  places."  The  sermons  so 
preached,  it  is  allied,  have  been  proved  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

*  "  Hiotory  of  Englan J,  by  Jjuues  AotliPD)' Froudo,  M.A.,"  toL  ii.  p.  IS, 
t  Lingfttd,  vcO,  ir,  p.  236, 

;  See  "^c  Apology  for  LoII>rd  Doctrine^  ittcibnled  to  TflliBe."  Edited  bj  J.  H. 
Todd,  D,D.     Iiitroductioo,  p.  xxW. 
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and  the  bishops  and  prelates,  and  a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  to  contain  hereBies 
and  notonous  errors.  Further  it  is  said,  "  which  persoDB  do  also  preach  divera 
mutters  of  alander,  to  engeadcF  discord  and  dissension  betwixt  divers  estates 
of  tho  said  realm,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  in  exciting  of  the  people,  to 
the  great  peril  of  all  the  realm."  The  Act  then  directs  the  sheriff's  to  hold 
such  preachers  and  their  abettors  "  in  arrest  and  strong  prison,  till  they  will 
justify  themselves  according  to  the  law  and  reason  of  holy  church."  This 
victory  over  the  "poor  preachers  "  was  very  short-lived.  Wycliffe  petitioned 
against  the  Act.  The  Commons  represented  that  it  had  been  passed  without 
their  consent.  It  was  itamediately  repealed ;  and  ve  hear  nothing  more  in 
the  legislative  records  about  preachers  of  heresies,  till,  eighteen  years  after- 
wards, a  law  was  passed  to  hum  them.  To  us  it  appears  manifest  that,  in 
repealing  this  Act,  the  psrliament  asserted  its  conviction  that  the  heresies,  the 
notorious  errors,  the  matters  of  slander,  which  were  preached  in  open  places, 
hsd  solely  reference  to  the  alleged  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  that  to 
Hnbject  the  kingdom  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates,  as  the  Act  proposed, 
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was  to  surrender  the  civil  freedom  which  their  ancestors  had  maintained.  The 
men  who  refused  to  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  king  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished,  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  sanction  the  imprisonment  of  the 
preachers  of  universal  equality,  if  such  had  been  their  doctrine.  Undoubtedly 
Wycliffe  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  maintain  that  the  revenues  of  the  Church, 
applied,  not  to  the  service  of  the  nltar  by  its  diligent  nunisters,  hut  to  the 
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upholding  the  exeetarte  pride  and  luxury  of  prelfttee  and  abbota  and  oth«r 
"  poeaoaHiiHierg,"  were  luperfluoiu,  &nd  were  truly  the  patrimony  of  the  poor, 
Wycliffe  is  also  reported  to  have  said,  although  he  attempted  to  explain  faii 
meaning  awaj,  that  "  charters  of  perpetual  inheritance  were  impoBsible."  In 
contending  that  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  bound  to  lead  a  life  of  self- 
denial,  like  that  of  their  Great  Master,  he  naturally  provoked  a  Seroer  indigna- 
tion than  was  excited  by  his  more  abstract  doctnnei  regarding  the  Eucharist 
and  the  laetament  of  matrimony.  He  wae  at  last  oompelled  to  lubmit  himself 
to  the  judgtnent  of  his  ordinary,  and  he  withdrew  to  his  rectory.  Bat  he  had 
accomplished  a  work  which  no  eccteeiasticid  censure  could  set  aside.  He  had 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  language.  "Whenerei  be  and  hia 
diadplee  wen  aegailed  by  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  he  had  appealed  to  the 
Bible.  His  translation  of  the  Bible  was  now  multiplied  by  the  incessant 
labour  of  transcribers.  The  texts  of  the  Bible  were  in  evety  mouth,  aa  th^ 
were  re-echoed  in  the  sermona  of  his  preachers,  in  churches  and  open  plaeea. 
The  poor  treasured  up  the  words  of  comfort  for  all  earthly  afflictions.  The 
rich  and  great  meditated  upon  the  inspired  sentences  which  so  clearly  pointed 
out  a  more  certain  road  to  salvation  than  could  be  found  through  indulgences 
and  pilgrimages.  During  the  remaining  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
principles  of  the  Lollards  took  the  deepest  root  in  the  land,  WyclifTe  died  in 
1384,  but  his  preaohing  never  died.  His  Bible  was  proscribed ;  his  rotaries 
were  imprisoned  and  burned.  But  the  sacred  flame  waa  never  extinguished. 
The  first  English  reformer  appeared  in  an  age  when  dril  freedom  asserted 
itself  with  a  strength  which  was  never  aftmvards  subdued  or  materially 
weakened.  He  fought  a  brave  fight  for  religious  freedom,  with  very  unequal 
forces,  against  a  most  powerful  hierarchy.  But  such  oonteste  are  not  termi- 
nated in  a  few  years.  The  reforms  whieh  in  the  eternal  laws  are  willed  to  be 
permanent  are  essentially  of  alow  growth.  When  the  "  poor  preachers  "  had 
slept  for  a  century  and  a  hait  their  day  of  triumph  was  at  hand. 

The  period  during  which  Wycliffe  promulgated  his  doctrines,  and  hia 
followers  continued  to  t«ach  them  without  encountering  any  extreme  penalties 
of  the  law,  was  eminently  favourable  to  a  successful  attack  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical system,  through  the  general  spirit  of  disaffection  to  its  head.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  there  had  been  a  legislative  resistance  to  the  claim  of 
the  pope  to  appoint  to  benefices  in  Eogland.  In  the  third  year  of  Bichard  II., 
1379-80,  it  was  declared  by  parliament  that  the  statutes  in  this  regard  were 
not  rifectual ;  and  that  "  benefices  have  been  given,  against  the  will  of  the 
founders,  to  divera  people  of  another  laj^uage,  and  of  strange  lands  and 
nations,  and  sometimes  to  the  utter  enemies  of  the  king  and  of  hia  realm," 
Such  persons,  it  was  alleged,  never  made  residence,  nor  were  able  to  hear 
confession,  to  preach,  and  to  teach  the  people.  It  was  therefore  provided 
that  none  should  farm  benefices  for  such  aliens,  nor  remit  them  money,  or 
merchandise,  or  letters  of  exchange,  without  license  of  the  king.  But  in  a 
few  years  the  court  of  Some  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  England  upon  thia 
question.  In  1369-90,  a  statute  was  passed,  declaring  that  if  any  one  brought 
into  the  realm  any  summons,  sentence,  or  excommunication  arising  out  of  the 
statute  of  1879-80,  he  should  be  punished  with  pain  of  life,  and  forfeiture 
of  goods.  Pope  Boniface  was  obstinate.  He  appointed  an  Italian  cardinal 
to  a  prebesdal  atall  at  Wells,  to  which  the  king  had  previously  presented.    A. 
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Hiit  wu  inrtitatod  in  England,  in  which  judgment  wm  given  for  the  king. 
The  biiho[>B  had  Hupportied  the  decision  of  the  king's  court,  and  had  executed 
jadgment  iccordin^y.  The  pope,  in  consequence,  excommunicated  tha 
bishopa.  Then  the  Commons  of  Eoglaad  said,  in  that  voice  which  haa  made 
foreign  tjrnnnj,  eccleaiaatical  or  cirii,  tremble  from  that  hour  to  this,  "  The 
■aid  things  so  attempted  be  clearlj  againit  the  king'i  crown  and  hia  regaUtf , 
naed  and  approved  of  the  time  of  aU  his  progenitora  ;  wherefore  they  and  all 
the  liege  oonunom  of  the  same  realm  will  stand  with  our  uid  lord  the  king, 
and  hia  said  crown,  and  his  regahtj,  in  the  cases  aforesaid,  and  in  all  other 
cacea  attempted  against  him,  his  crovm  and  hia  regality,  in  all  pointa,  to  live  . 
and  to  die."  The  Commons  deeired  the  king  to  seek  the  opinion  of  the 
Lorda.  Tha  IJorda  temporal  declared  that  thej  would  support  the  crown. 
The  Iiord*  apiritual  said,  being  Beparatel;  examined,  that  they  ooold  not  denr 
or  ^Grm  that  tha  pope  might  not  excommunicate  bishops  nor  translat  * 
prelates;  but  that  in  the  i^aes  before  them  they  would  be  with  the  king, 
"  loialmant  en  laatniance  de  aa  corona," — loyally  upholding  hie  crown, — and 
in  all  other  caaes  tonching  his  crown  and  his  regahtj,  aa  they  were  bound  by 
their  allegiance.  An  Act  was  passed  that  all  penona  suing  at  Bome,  and 
obtaining  inatmments  against  the  king,  and  all  who  brought  them  within  the 
realm,  should  be  put  out  of  the  king's  protection,  and  all  their  lands  and 
gooda  forfeited.  The  defiant  attitude  of  England  triumphed  over  this  attempt 
at  papal  uaorpation.  But  if  we  conaider  how  the  whole  ectdesiastical  system 
was  intertwined  with  the  authority  of  Eome,  we  may  judge  how  favourable 
was  the  season  fw  earnest  men  to  assail  every  abuae  in  the  Chnrcb.  It  has  been 
■aid  that,  of  this  generation,  one-third  of  the  English  pemile  becwne  Lollards, 
BB  the  followers  of  Wycliffe  were  now  termed.  Tha  ectuesiastical  hierarchy 
held  them  aa  the  tares  (luliuin)  amongst  the  wheat.  In  tha  next  generation  the 
futile  process  commenced  of  attempting  to  weed  out  tha  taraa.  The  gradual 
reforms  by  which  tha  ancient  State  of  England  was  preasrved  and  invigorated 
were  resisted  by  tiiose  who  had  directed  the  fbrtunea  of  her  aooient  Church. 
In  the  fiilnees  of  time  it  fell — a  warning  to  those  who  dwdl  in  the  edifice 
re-comtrvcted  out  of  its  materiala,  pradous  even  in  their  occasional 
inctmgTui^. 

The  age  in  wiiich  "  the  poor  preachers  "  dieaeminated  their  opinions  was 
•D  age  in  which  knowledge  began  to  spread,  and  literature  was  to  some  extent 
cultivated.  The  abatraet  doctrinea  of  the  LoUarda  had  been  enforced  by  the 
Bstires  of  "  Piers  Ploughman," — full  not  only  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  but 
of  real  poetry.  Chaucer  had  arisen  with  his  various  knowledge,  his  familiarity 
with  courtly  and  with  common  life,  hia  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Dante  and  Petrarch  and  the  Italian  fablers.  He  gave  to  hie  native  Engliah 
a  copiousness  and  elegance  which  it  had  not  previously  poBsessed.  He  cast 
sside  the  use  of  Latin,  which  limited  literatiuv  to  the  few.  He  broi^ht  hie 
tranalations  and  adaptations  within  the  reach  of  the  many.  From  Boccaccio 
he  b<MVowed  his  Ejught's  T^e,  "  as  olde  stories  tellin  us."  To  this  romance 
he  added  vigorous  deecriptious  and  grao^ul  fictions,  which  are  wanting  in 
hia  model.  He  inv«ited  the  English  heroic  couplet — the  fruitful  parent 
of  a  noble  poetical  progeny.  His  "Eomaunt  of  theBose"isof  IVench<Higin. 
His  "  Troilus  and  Cresseide,"  aa  he  tells  us,  is  &om  "  myne  auctor  Lollina," 
an  Italian  of  TTrbino.    His  poems  contain  freqnent  allusions  to  the  great 
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Latin  writers.  "  The  Uouso  of  Fame  "  has  not  been  traced  to  a  distinct  oiigin. 
"The  Canterbury  Tales,"  with  their  Arabian  fiction  and  philosophy — their 
rejections  of  tnedia;val  aplendour,  and  of  medisTsl  injuatice  as  exhibited  in  the 
Clerk  of  Oienford's  Tale,  which,  written  by  Boccaccio,  be  learned  of  Petrarch 
at  Padua — their  wonderful  pictures  of  English  life,  so  thoroughly  founded 
upon  his  own  geniua  and  powers  of  observation — would  appear  miraculous 
performances  if  we  were  to  fall  into  the  common  notion  that  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  was  an  age  of  ignorance.  Ignorance,  very  gross,  no  doubt, 
there  was ;  but  the  national  mind  was  awake,  or  sucli  works  could  never  hare 
been  produced.  They  were  meant  to  be  popular — and  they  were  popular. 
Limited  in  their  circulatioD 
by  the  necessary  expense 
.  of  their  multiplication  in 

manuscript,     they    found 
their  way  to  the  noble's 
privy-chamber,  the  frank- 
lin's fireside,  and  the  stu- 
dent's   cell.     Most   men, 
with   any    pretensions    to 
knowledge,  had  some   ac- 
quaintance with  the  novel- 
ties of  literature  and  the 
current    European    iables. 
In  the  inventory  under  the 
will  of  a  clerk  of  Bury,  in 
1370,  we  find  his  service- 
book,  a  law  book,  a  book  of 
statutes,    and    a  book    of 
romances.*      The   passion 
for  fiction  existed  before 
printing     multiplied     the 
possession     of    works    of 
amusement.     The  French 
Oower'.MoDimimtiiith.chuni.ofBt.auTOvwiw.    .     romances  were  the  courtly 
reading,    before     Chaucer 
and    Gower    came    with    their    more    attractive    English.      Qower,   "  the 
moral  Gower,"  was  far  inferior  in  genius  to  Chaucer.     In  him  that  great 
attribute  of  genius,  humour,  was  wholly  wanting.     His  "  Confessio  Amantis," 
full  indeed  of  affectations,  the  pedantry  of  love,  contains  many  interesting 
narratives  and  wise  disquisitions.     The  early  writers  of  fiction,  without  the 
creative  power  which  has  made  Chancer  universal  and  enduring,  used  their 
stories  as  the  vehicle  for  imparting  the  most  recondite  knowledge — and  Gower 
was  of  this  class.     But  in  him  we  may  trace  the  large  range  of  inquiry  that 
belonged  to  his  time,  destitute  of  scientific  exactness,  but  leading  into  wide 
regions  of  speculation.      The  demand  for  poetry  and  fiction  is  strikingly 
eiempliiied  by  an  incident  connected  with  Gower's  "  Confessio  Amantis.'* 
Bichard,  the  luxurious  king,  is  in  his  barge  on  the  Thames.    He  sees  the 
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poet  in  a  boat,  and  invitiDg  bim  to  come  on  bonrd,  desires  him  to  "  book 
■ome  new  thing."  When  Froiesart  come  to  England,  in  1894,  he  brought  a 
fnmcb  ronumce  to  Bicbard,  which  he  laid  ready  on  the  king's  bed.  "  When 
the  king  opened  it,  it  pleased  him  well,  for  it  was  fair  enlumined  and  written. 
*  *  *  Then  the  king  demanded  me  whereof  it  treated,  and  I  shewed  bim 
how  it  treated  matters  of  love ;  whereof  the  king  was  glad,  and  looked  in  it,  and 
read  it  in  nuinjr  places,  for  he  could  speak  and  read  French  very  well." 
Proisaart's  commendation  of  the  king's  French  ehows  that  Eaglish  was  now 
commonly  read  and  spoken  ;  and  that  Chaucer  and  Glower  had  adapted  them- 
kItga  to  that  change  whJab  has  carried  our  tongue  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
ITpon  Wycliffe's  Bihle  our  present  translation  is  mainly  founded.  Sir  John 
Ikhndeville,  in  1856,  wrote  in  English  hia  Travels,  so  full  of  apocryphal  marvela. 
Treriaa  translated  the  "Polychronicon"  of  Higdeninl385.  From  him  we  learn 
that  at  the  time  he  wrote,  gentlemen  bad  "  much  left  off  to  have  their  children  ' 
taught  French."  The  change  bad  been  gradually  coming,  for  John  Cornwall, 
a  schoolmaster,  in  13S6  made  bis  boys  translate  Latin  into  English.  By  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  were  a  nation,  in  language  as  well  aa  in 
heart. 

But  there  was  yet  much  to  do  before  that  expressive  word  "nation  " 
could  be  aaid  to  comprehend  the  whole  people.  It  could  not  embrace  all 
ranks  while  any  portion  remained  in  bandage.  That  the  serfs  were  making 
efforts  to  procure  that  enfrancbisement  which  their  king  desired  for 
them,  and  which  their  lords  denied,  may  be  collected  from  an  act  of 
parliament  of  the  ninth  year  of  Sichard,  1385.  The  statute  says  that  "  divers 
rillaoB  and  neifa,  as  well  of  great  lords  as  of  other  people,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  do  flee  unto  uties,  towns,  and  places  enJrauchised,  as  the  city 
of  London,  and  feign  divers  suits  against  their  lords,  to  the  intent  to 
make  them  free  by  answer  of  their  lords,"  The  villans,  we  thus  see,  were 
becoming  free  before  the  law.  There  was  a  time  when  th^  condition  of 
bondage  would  have  cl«aed  the  ears  of  justice  against  any  complaint  from 
them  against  their  lords.  The  law  now  listens  to  their  complaints,  and  their 
lord*  must  answer.  But  a  special  statute  is  necessary  to  Umit  this  exercise 
of  the  right  of  freemen.  "It  is  accorded  and  assented  that  the  lords,  nor 
other,  shall  not  be  forebarred  of  their  villans,  because  of  their  answer  in  the 
law."  The  influence  of  religion,  and  the  progress  of  equal  justice,  are  steadily 
working  together  for  the  manumission  of  the  serfs.  Their  great  stronghold 
of  freedom  is  to  be  found  in  the  enfranchised  cities  and  towns.  The  culti- 
vators, whether  tenants  or  labourers,  provide  for  their  children  an  escape 
from  oppression  by  apprenticing  them  to  bandicraTts.  The  continuance 
of  bondage,  loose  as  the  bonds  are  becoming,  deprives  the  soil  of  its 
necessary  labour.  The  land  capitalists  are  forcing  labour  into  other  chan- 
nels. Then  step  in  the  statute- makers,  and  enact,  in  1388,  "that  he  or 
die,  which  use  to  labour  at  the  plough  and  cart,  or  other  labour  or  service  of 
husbandry,  till  they  be  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  from  thenceforth  shall 
abide  at  the  same  labour,  without  being  pab  to  any  mystery  or  bandicrafli 
md  if  any  covenant  or  bond  of  spprentiqe  be  from  henceforth  made  to  the 
contrary,  the  same  shall  be  holden  for  none."  Another  enactment  of  the 
nme  parliament  is  to  the  effect  that  artificers  and  men  of  crail,  servants  and 
apprentices,  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  in  harvest,  to  cut,  gather,  and  bring 
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in  ihf  com.  The  labourers  in  ]mBbBndi7  are  not  sufficient  for  the  demiuid. 
The  expedient  of  the  former  reign  of  confining  the  tural  population  to  one 
place  is  again  resorted  to.  Male  and  female  serranta  and  labourers  are  not 
to  depart  at  tbe  end  of  their  term,  to  go  to  another  place,  without  letters 
testimonial  under  the  king's  sea),  entrusted  for  that  purpose  to  some  good  man 
of  the  hundred,  rape,  wapentake,  city,  or  borough :  wandering  without  snch 
letters,  they  are  to  be  put  in  the  stocks.  In  this  same  year,  1388,  we  hare  s 
glimpse  of  a  poor-law,  in  the  description  of  "  beggars  impotent  to  serre." 
These  are  to  abide  in  tbe  cities  or  towns  where  they  dwell ;  but  if  the  peoplo 
Of  these  cities  or  towns  "  may  not  suffice  to  find  them," — are  not  able  to 
support  them, — they  may  go  to  other  towns  within  the  hundred,  rape,  or 
wapentake,  or  to  the  place  where  they  were  bonj,  and  there  constantly 
abide.  Such  enactments  are  symptoms  of  a  transition  state  of  society. 
The  word  "villan"  is  now  generally  giving  place  to  the  word  "ser- 
yant."  The  law  now  provides  for  the  martial  array  and  sports  of 
every  servant  of  husbandry,  labourer,  or  servant  of  artificer.  They 
are  to  bear  no  buckler,  aword,  nor  dagger,  except  in  the  time  of  wur 
jbr  defence  of  the  realm ;  but  they  shall  have  bows  and  arrows,  and  use 
the  same  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  leaving  aU  idle  games  of  tennis,  footbaU, 
quoits,  skittles,  dice,  and  casting  of  tbe  stone.  It  was  unwise,  and  no  doubb 
it  was  .useless,  to  attempt  thus  to  cultivate  tbe  use  of  the  great  national 
weapon  by  a  limitation  of  the  games  that  made  every  village-green  resonant 
with  mirth  and  manly  contention.  The  dice  would  be  secretly  used  in  tbe 
winter  evenings,  and  the  draught-board  attract  customers  to  the  victuallar'a 
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settle.  The  principle  of  interference  in  social  affairs  has,  from  the  days  of  the 
PJontagenets  to  the  days  of  the  Stuarts — and  indeed  much  later— been  the 
crying  evil  of  our  legislation.  Tbe  regulation  of  the  rate  of  wages  went  on 
from  the  time  of  the  pestilence  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  but  it  was  now 
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fcmad  out  thtt  "  a  man  cannot  pnt  the  price  of  com  and  other  victuala  in 
certain ; "  and  it  waa  therefore  enacted  that  the  justices  of  p«ace  in  every 
oonnt;  ahall  make  proclamation,  }rf  their  discretioD,  according  to  the  dearth 
of  victuals,  how  mnch  every  craftman  and  labourer  aliauld  take  ai  wages, 
aceording  to  hia  degree.  We  now  understand  the  impossible  things  which 
were  attempted  by  these  ancient  legislators,  and  how  they  carried  on  an 
™«*q"»l  atrife  against  the  laws  of  nature,  The  principle  of  their  legislation, 
— Usat  of  prescribing  by  authority  what  the  social  instincts  would  accomplish 
fiv  taore  efiiectually, — is  sot  yet  worn  oat.  In  some  of  their  enactments, 
bowerer,  they  exhibited  a  wisdom  which  their  successors  might  have  done 
well  to  imitate.  Whoever  knew  the  sanitary  condition  of  London  generally 
and  of  otber  great  towns  at  the  beginning  of  this  centnry,  and  partially  within 
the  last  twenty  years, — ^whoever  penetrates  the  obscure  places  of  many 
towns  at  the  present  hour, — will  marvel  that  a  law  of  18S8  should  have  fallen 
into  dianae  at  the  end  of  four  oentoriee  and  a  half:  ."  For  that  so  much  dung 
and  filth  of  the  garbage  and  entrails  as  well  of  beasts  killed,  as  of  other 
ocmiptiana,  be  cost  and  put  in  ditches,  rivers,  and  other  waters,  and  also 
within  many  other  placet,  within,  aboat,  and  nigh  unto  divers  cities,  boroughs, 
and  towns  of  the  realm,  and  the  saborbs  of  them,  that  the  air  there  is  greatly 
eormpt  and  infect,  and  many  maladies  and  other  intolerable  diseases  do  daily 
h^ipen  " — it  is  enacted  that  procluuation  be  mode  through  the  realm  that  all 
they  which  cast  and  lay  snoh  annoyances  ihall  immediately  remove  them,  upon 
pain  to  &rfeit  to  the  king  twenty  pounds.  To  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  was 
entnisted  the  execution  of  this  Act ;  and  in  their  default  tiie  Court  of  Chancery 
was  open  to  any  complainant. 

In  looking  at  the  old  arrangements  of  society,  most  persons,  naturally 
enough,  consider  those  only  valuable  which  have  some  general  agreement  with 
the  prindples  of  our  modem  life.  Those  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  system  of  independent  action  in  the  common  transactions  between  man 
and  man,  are,  in  the  same  way,  regarded  as  useless  or  injurious.  That  wages 
sboold  be  regnlated  by  statnte  or  proclamation  of  justices, — that  the  prices  of 
wtieles  of  necessity  should  be  also  so  regulated, — that  sumptuary  laws  should 
determine  the  diet  and  apparel  of  all  classes, — that  not  a  piece  of  cloth  or  a 
hide  of  leather  should  be  sold  without  the  mark  of  the  searchers, — that  no 
money  should  be  carried  out  of  the  country,  whatever  quantity  of  goods  came 
in, — aia  these  official  interventions  appear  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd 
and  tyrannical,  when  we  regard  them  &om  the  economical  point  of  view.  But 
we  are  really  not  in  a  position  absolutely  to  judge  of  the  imagined  necessity 
which  called  them  forth.  We  cannot  sufficiently  place  ourselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  decaying  feudal  inetitutions,  and  say  that  such  laws,  the  scaffoldings  of 
a  new  social  edifice,  were  wholly  unnecessary.  But  we  can  say  that  all  such 
expedients  are  entirely  uusuited  to  modern  times  ;  and  that,  whatever  be  the 
insuffioient  working  of  the  natural  law  of  labour  and  capital, — whatever  the 
power  of  traders  to  elevate  prices,  or  deteriorate  quality, — whatever  the  evils 
ot  extravagance  in  diet  or  apparel, — no  state  laws  can  give  the  people  higher 
wages,  or  che^)er  food,  or  more  frugal  manners,  as  these  old  regulations  of 
society  attempted  to  do.  FoKtical  philosophy,  after  the  experience  of  five 
centuries,  has  discovered  that  the  great  duty  of  the  state  is  to  permit  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply  to  pursue  their  natural  course ;  and  to  leave  individual 
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foDies,  which  are  jiot  positive  wrongs,  public  or  private,  to  their  own  certftia 
peualties.  But  there  is  an  exceptional  school,  which,  seeing  a  largo  amount 
of  Buffering  and  crime  in  existing  society,  appears  somewhat  too  much 
enamoured  of  the  aDcient  principle  of  perpetual  interference,  acting 
under  the  system  hy  which  "the  discipline  of  an  army  was  transferred 
to  the  dctaOs  of  social  life."  *  It  ia  held  that,  under  this  discipline, 
"in  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of  laud  men  dealt  fiurly  and  justly 
with  each  other ;  and  in  the  material  condition  of  tho  bulk  of  the  people 
there  is  a  iair  eridence  that  the  aystem  worked  efficiently  and  well."t 
To  determine  the  state  of  the  producing  classes,  a  comparison  is  entered 
into  of  the  rate  of  wages  with  the  price  of  food ;  and  it  is  held  that 
in  the  old  time,  a  labourer  with  a  penny  could  buy  more  bread,  beef,  beer, 
and  wine,  than  the  labourer  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  do  for  a  shilling. 
Be  it  so.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  system,  when  we  regard  the  exceesiTO 
fluctuations  of  price  P — the  result  of  the  complaceni^  with  which  "  statesmen 
did  not  care  for  the  accumulation  of  capital."  "They  desired,"  says  the 
encomiast  of  the  past,  "  to  see  the  physical  well-being  of  all  cUases  of  the 
commonwealth  maintained  at  the  highest  degree  which  the  producing  power 
of  the  country  admitted ;  and  population  and  production  remaining  stationary, 
they  were  enabled  to  do  it,"  J  The  producing  power  of  the  country  was  so 
variable  that,  in  13S7,  wheat  at  Leicester  was  sold  at  two  shiUings  a  quarto* — 
in  1390,  at  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence.§  Where,  with  this  imperfect  and 
irregular  production,  was  the  stationary  population  t  Dying  of  famine,  to 
maintun  the  due  proportion  between  population  and  production.  The  whole 
theory  of  "  population  and  production  remaining  stationary"  is  a  paradox, 
utterly  opposed  to  any  condition  of  society  which  could  by  possibility  exist 
after  the  abolition  of  shivery.  The  instant  at  which  the  Icords  of  the  soil 
could  no  longer  control  the  amount  of  the  population  upon  their  ovni 
demesnes — the  instant  that  the  system  of  free  labour  superseded  serfage — the 
instant  that  the  towns  were  read;  to  absorb  the  superabundant  population  of 
'  the  country,  and  to  increase  their  own  population  with  no  restraint  but  the 
ordinary  laws  by  which  the  numb^  of  mouths  to  eat  is  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  profitable  labour  to  be  performed — ^that  instant  there  was  an  end 
of  any  possible  power  to  keep  population  and  production  stationary.  If,  as 
the  historian  we  have  quoted  believes,  the  population  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  live  millions,  the  evidence  is  equally  clear  that  it  did  not 
exceed  two  millions  and  a  half  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
data  for  calculating  the  population  at  either  period  are  exceedingly  uncertuu. 
Ijess  than  a  million  and  a  half  were  assessed  to  the  poll-tax  of  Bichard  II.,' 
but  which  number  did  not  include  the  people  of  Durham,  Cheater,  and  Wales. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  a  century  and  a  half.  But 
"what  increase  would  there  have  been  could  the  system  of  interference, 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  keeping  population  and  production  stationary, 
have  been  successful  P  In  our  view,  there  was  an  end  of  the  system  when  its 
broad  foundation  of  slavery  was  at  an  end;  and  all  subsequent  laws  for 
regulating  wages,  for  fixing  a  maximum  price  on  articles  of  necessity,  and  fbr 
surrounding  trade  with  every  species  of  arbitrary  regulation  ia  the  vain 
t  Ibid.  p.  IB.  ;  Ibid.  p.  SO. 
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endeavour  to  prevent  fraud,  were  very  useteas  attempts  to  prolong  a  con- 
troliing  power  when  its  vital  principle  had  perished.  It  ie  of  littlo 
consequence  that  for  several  centuries  eher  the  foundations  of  the  medieval 
feudality  were  utterly  gone,  endeavours  of  every  kind  were  made  to  preserve 
the  same  regulating  powers  of  authority  which  grew  out  of  the  original 
relations  of  lord,  vassal,  and  serf.  One  by  one  they  crumbled  away  in 
England;  and  as  they  more  and  more  lost  all  vitality,  and  became  mere 
incumbrances  of  legislation,  the  great  body  of  the  people  more  and  more  felt 
the  possibility  of  increased  production  keeping  pace  with  increased  popu- 
lation ;  and  their  various  comforts — positive  luxuries  when  compared  with 
the  average  household  conveniences  and  gratifications  of  the  fourteenth 
century— went  on  increasing,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  natianal 
advance  in  wealth  and  knowledge  under  the  self-regulating  action  of  modem 
society. 

But  we  venture  to  believe  that  we  should  fall  into  a  grievous  error  if  we 
were  to  accept  the  enactments  which  imply  an  organisation  assigning  to 
every  man  bis  certain  place,  and  regulating  all  his  dealings  with  his  fullow 
men  upon  an  absolute  scale,  as  a  complete  evidence  of  the  real  condition  of 
the  people.  The  enactments  themselves  prove  that  they  were,  in  a  great 
degree,  inoperative.  We  have  mentioned  the  Statute  of  Diet  and  Apparel  of 
1368,  and  that  it  was  repealed  in  the  following  year."  Is  not  this  proof  that 
"  grooms  and  servants  "  could  not  be  limited  to  meat  once  a  day,  and  cloth 
of  two  marks  the  whole  piece  for  their  dress?  The  ordinance  which  regn- 
kt«8  apparel  regulates  also  the  price  at  which  the  cloth  is  to  be  sold.  Could 
tlie  varying  cost  of  the  material  of  cloth  allow  this  enactment  to  attain  the 
slightest  permimency  ?  After  the  next  session  of  parliament,  the  people,  as 
to  diet,  apparel,  and  the  price  of  cloth,  became,  in  the  words  of  the  repealing 
Act,  "as  free  as  they  were  before."  After  the  pestilence,  the  Act  of  the 
25th  of  Edward  III.  regulates  wages.  By  the  12th  of  Kiohard  11.  wages  are 
again  regulated,  because  "  servants  and  labourers  will  not  serve  and  labour 
without  outrageous  and  excessive  hire."  In  the  7th  year  of  Henry  IT. 
labourers  and  artificers  are  to  be  sworn  to  serve  after  the  form  of  these  two 
statutes  of  Edward  III.  and  Bichard  II.,  and  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  to  bo 
put  in  the  stocks.  TSeei  we  go  farther  to  show  that  all  such  enactments 
were  but  blind  devices  to  struggle  against  the  only  laws  that  could  be 
operative  in  such  matters  P  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  first  Act  regu- 
lating wages  of  Edward  III.,  a  very  different  scale  is  given  by  the  23rd  of 
Henry  VI,,  but  with  this  important  condition — "  that  such  as  deserve  less 
shall  take  less."  The  Statute  does  not  say,  "  that  such  as  deserve  more  shall 
take  more."  But  the  exception  to  the  scale,  in  favour  of  the  payers  of 
wages,  proves  that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  fallacy.  Of  the  same  flimsy 
construction  was  all  the  boasted  protection  of  the  humbler  classes,  by  state 
supervision,  against  what  is  termed  "  the  money-making  spirit "  of  the 
traders.  They  had  iar  higher  need  of  protection  against  those  who  went  on 
seeking,  however  vainly,  to  beat  down  wages  by  scales  and  penalties.  Out 
(tf  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  exchange,  throwing  off  its  state  shackles  one  by 
one,  have  grown  all  the  material  blessings  of  modem  civUiaation.     "When 
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England  became  commercial,  which  it  did  rapidlj^  in  and  after  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  the  feudul  organisation,  of  Bocietj'  was  thenceforth  an  impos- 
iibility.  In  every  attempt  to  maintain  that  organisation,  by  what  has  been 
called  "a  higher  code"  for  the  production  aud  diatributioQ  of  wealth  than 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  we  see  only  the  dissolving  shadow  of  a 
power  once  supreme,  retreating  and  diminishing  before  a  great  expanding 
reali^'. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Familj  dineniiona — Conduct  of  tba  ir*r  Tith  PntDce— Suspkions  of  lAnnuter — Seals  sod 
Prenclimca  croes  the  Border — ^ProjecM  ioTaaion  of  BngUnd  b;  Fraoce — Duput«3  of 
the  king  and  the  parlUmenl — Cummission  of  HegsDoy— Secret  Council  of  tho  iing^ 
Oloncestei  and  other  noblea  tike  amiB — The  King's  ailvUers  declared  traitora — Battle 
of  Otterboumo — Rieliard  aesumea  the  gOTemment — Trace  with  Pranoo  and  ScotUud — 
Biehard  in  Ireland — His  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Franee— The  king  beeomea  despotic — 
Caap  aetat—TAarier  of  GlouceaUr— Quarrel  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk— Tleir  banish- 
mant — Wretohed  condition  of  the  cmintry— Death  of  John  of  Oasnt — Richard  aoMt  hii 
poBMinDna — The  king  goea  to  Ireland^Henr;  of  Lancaster  lands  at  Raienspar— 
Betrsjal  of  Bichard  by  the  Fereies — A  Farlisment  colIed—Biobanl'i  deposition— Henrj 
claims  the  kingdom. 

The  political  intrigues  of  the  reign  of  Eicliard  II.  are  bo  complicated,  and 
have  been  so  obscurely  related,  that,  from  the  lirst  days  of  his  accession,  when 
John  of  Gaunt,  in  parliament,  indignantly  repelled  some  vague  accuaationa 
against  tiimBelf  of  designs  upon  the  throne,  till,  twenty-two  years  afterwards, 
the  king  was  deposed  by  the  son  of  the  same  John  of  Gaunt,  we  are  walking  in 
a  labyrinth  of  &mily  quarrels,  accompanied  with  a  more  than  usual  amount  of 
hatred  and  dissimulation.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Bichard  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  For  ten  years  he  had  little  share  in  the  government,  though  he  was 
put  forward,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  insurrection  of  1381,  to  act  in  hia 
personal  character  of  king.  In  1382  he  married  Anne  of  Bohemia,  a  pruident 
and  amiable  princess,  who  restrained  many  of  the  impulses  of  his  levi^  and 
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fitful  passionB.  But  be  smrounded  himeelf  with  fiivourite  muuBters,  wlio 
evidently  fomented  the  jealousy  which  he  conetantly  felt  of  hia  uncles.  John, 
the  duke  of  Laucaster,  appe&rs  to  have  posBesaed  many  of  the  high  qualities 
of  B,  at  atesman  —  prudent,  but  not  an  enemy  to  improvement — generous 
without  prodigality — having  great  wealth  and  influence,  but  not  employing 
hia  power  in  any  proved  disloyalty  to  his  royal  nephew.  Thomas,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  was  leas  Hcrupulous  in  the  modes  by  which  he  controlled  the 
immature  king ;  and  the  early  impatience  of  fiichard  under  his  stem  tutelage, 
and  the  cherished  hatreds  of  his  adult  age,  were  at  last  terminated  by  open 
liostility  and  secret  murder.  During  the  twenty-two  years  in  which  Bichard 
bore  the  name  of  king,  for  one-half  of  the  period  he  was  an  unwilling  puppet 
iu  the  hands  of  austere  guardians ;  and  when  he  broke  loose  from  their 
authority  in  the  second  half  of  his  reign,  he  had  been  so  long  controlled  by 
others  that  he  had  never  acquired  the  power  of  self-control ;  and  thus,  with 
'  many  qualities  which  might  have  made  him  respected  in  any  other  position, 
he  became  a  tyrant  without  the  force  of  character  that  makes  tyranny 
successful,  and  perished  through  the  consequences  of  his  own  violence  and 
rashneBB. 

The  war  with  France  was  feebly  conducted,  previous  to  a  short  truce  in 
1384.  Henry  Spenser,  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  led  an  expedition  into 
FUndere  in  1383,  ostensibly  for  a  crusade  t^ainst  the  pretensions  to  the 
papacy  of  Clement,  a  Frenchman.  The  ejpedition  was,  in  reality,  to  support 
the  Flemings  in  that  resistance  to  the  government  of  their  duke  which,  in 
the  previous  year,  had  received  such  a  check  by  the  intervention  of  France. 
The  Italian  pope,  Urban  VI,,  was  supported  by  England,  and  by  the 
Flemings  and  German  States.  Part  of  the  cost  of  this  adventure  was  voted 
by  parliament;  part  was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions.  Had  this 
expedition  given  assistance  to  the  burghers  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  and 
Yprea,  before  tlie  fall  of  their  great  leader  Philip  Artevelde  at  the  battle  of 
Bosebecque,  the  democratic  cause  might  have  bad  a  different  issue.  The 
martial  bishop  took  Oravelines  and  Dunkirk,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
count  of  Flanders  ;  but  the  French  again  crossed  the  frontier,  and  the  bishop 
fled  to  England,  to  be  censured  in  parliament  and  fined,  for  having  fiuled  in 
this  partisan  warfare.  In  that  year,  Bichard  proposed  a  measure  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  France,  which  gives  to  this  great  quarrel  an  air  of  the 
ludicrous,  ill-assorting  with  the  miseries  which  itbrought  upon  both  countries. 
The  king  of  England  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  There  is  a  letter  in  the 
public  records  from  Bichard  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  which  be  gravely 
proposes  that  the  quarrel  between  England  and  France  should  be  determined 
by  a  single  combat  between  himself  and  the  French  king,  Charles  TI.,  who 
vras  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  John  of  Oaunt  gave 
any  encouragement  to  this  precocious  heroism.  He  concluded  the  truce  with 
France  in  1384,  in  which  Scotland  was  comprehended.  But  the  Scots 
refused  to  desist  from  warfare,  and  the  duke  led  an  army  across  the  border, 
burning  towns  and  cutting  down  forests.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
again  assailed  by  saspicions  of  disloyalty.  A.  Carmelite  friar  put  into  the 
hands  of  Bichard  a  paper,  professiDg  to  disdoee  a  conspiracy  to  deprive  him  of 
his  crovm,  and  give  the  kingdom  to  his  uncle.  Lancaster  maintained  hia 
innocence,  and  demanded  that  the  slanderer  should  be  committed  to  nSe 
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custody.  Sir  John  Holland,  the  king's  half-broHier,  undertook  the  chai^ ; 
and  the  next  day  the  friar  was  found  dead — strangled,  it  vas  said,  by  hia 
knightly  keeper.  Wliether  he  was  put  oat  of  the  way  to  prevent  disclosures 
against  Lancaster,  or  to  conceal  the  treachery  by  which  he  had  been  suborned 
to  make  a  ialse  accuaation,  ia  one  of  the  mysteries  of  this  obscure  period. 
The  yonng  king  now  began  to  exhibit  that  dissimulation  which  subsequently 
he  was  too  ready  to  exercise.  He  professed  his  complete  satisfaction ;  and 
Idncaater  vent  abroad  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  with  France. 
Preparations  were  made  to  arrest  him  on  his  return ;  but  he  secured 
himself  in  his  castle  of  Fontefract.  The  st«rm  blew  over  for  a  time. 
France  had  sent  men-at-arms  into  Scotland,  and  hod  advanced  a  large, 
snm  of  money  to  induce  the  Scots  to  invade  England.  In  Froissart's 
relation  of  these  circumstances  there  are  many  curious  details  of  the 
state  of  Scotland.  The  French  expedition  was  commanded  by  Sir  John 
de  Vienne.  At  Edinburgh  the  Frenchmen  waited  for  the  king  of  the 
Scots,  who  was  in  "the  wylde  Scottyscbe  "  (the  Highlands).  They  were 
lodged  about  in  the  villages,  for  in  the  town  there  were  not  four  thousand 
houses.  Their  aid  was  not  popular,  for  the  people  cried  "  We  can  do  without 
their  help.  What  devil  has  brought  them  here  P  They  will  rifle  and  eat  us 
up."  Nor  were  the  Frenchmen  more  satisfied  with  Scotland.  The  barous 
and  knights,  who  looked  for  goodly  castles  and  tapestried  halls,  said  to  their 
admiral  "What  pleasure  hath  brought  us  hither  F  We  never  knew  what 
poverty  meant  till  now."  Horses  were  scarce  and  extravsgautly  dear ;  bridles 
and  saddles  there  were  none.  The  pride  of  chivalry  was  at  fault.  At  last 
king  Bobert  came  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  be  produced  in  the  Frenchmen  no  grcnt 
reverence,  for  he  came  "  with  a  pair  of  red  bleared  eyen, — it  seemed  they  wrre 
lined  with  sendsl."  *  The  united  armies  then  marched  into  England,  and  linil 
advanced  towards  Xewcastle,  when  tbcy  learned  that  king  Bicbard  was  coming 
with  a  great  army.  They  then  retreated ;  and  Douglas  took  the  French 
admiral  to  a  mountain,  and  showed  him  the  mighty  force  of  the  Engliab,  ami 
bow  unequal  the  Scots  were  to  fight  with  them.  But  while  Bichard  advancc<l 
into  Scotiand,  took  Edinburgh,  and  marched  towards  Aberdeen,  the  FreDch  and 
Scots  entered  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  burning  and  plundering  on 
every  side.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  knew  the  advantage  nhich  this  inroad 
had  given  to  the  English  army,  and  how  surely  the  retreat  of  the  Scots  and 
flench  might  be  cut  off.  But  the  young  king's  favourite.  Be  la  Pole,  filled  his 
mind  with  the  suspicion  that  his  uncle,  in  advising  a  return  to  the  borders, 
intended  to  expose  him  to  the  dangers  of  a  winter  campaign  in  a  mountainous 
r^on,  &om  which  he  would  never  escape  alive.  Kichard  refused  to  march 
into  Cumberland  with  the  duke ;  and  returned  with  lus  army  to  England 
through  Northumberland.  The  campaign  of  1385  terminated  without  any 
trial  of  strength  in  battle.  The  Scots  and  French  wasted  England,  and  the 
English  waated  Scotland.  Wlien  the  ill-assorted  allies  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
the  Scots  required  to  bo  paid  the  expenses  of  the  campaign ;  for  they  sioid 
that  the  war  was  made  for  the  profit  of  France  and  not  for  themselves ;  and 
they  kept  the  admiral  in  pledge  till  their  demands  were  satisfied.  On  his 
return  from  this  expedition,  the  parliament  ratified  the  honours  which  Bichard 
had  conferred  on  his  favourites,  Michael  de  la  Pole  was  created  earl  of 
*  Sendtl  iru  a  tliii]  silk,  of  >  reddish  colMr.  /-^  i 
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Suffolk,  and  Bobert  de  Vera  earl  of  Osford,  To  neutralise  the  jealousy  of 
hia  own  relations,  his  uncles  were  created  dukea  of  York  and  Qloucester  j 
Henry,  the  son  of  thedukeof  IiancaBter,wasniade  earl  of  Derby ;  andlEdward, 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  earl  of  Rutland.  At  the  same  time  Soger,  earl 
of  March,  was  declared  preBumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  the  grand* 
son  of  Lionel,  the  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  who  died  in  1368  ;  and  whose 
daughter,  Philippa,  married  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 

In  1886  the  dreaded  duke  of  Lancaster  left  England  to  assert  his  claim  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  in  right  of  his  second  wife,  Constantin,  daughter  of  Peter 
the  CrueL  The  duke  was  more  auoceaaful  in  his  negociations  than  permanently 
fortunate  in  his  wars.  He  married  Lis  eldest  daughter,  by  his  firat  wife,  to 
John,  king  of  Portugal :  and  hia  daughter  Catherine,  who  had  succeeded  to 
her  mother's  cUims,  was  espoused,  in  1387,  by  Henry  III.  of  Castile.  The 
quarrel  of  the  rival  families  was  terminated  by  this  union  ;  and  thus  the  issue 
of  John  of  Gaunt  bore  soTereignty  in  Spain  for  many  generations.  In  the 
absence  of  Lancaster,  enormous  preparations  were  made  by  France  for  the 
inrasion  of  England.  The  insurrections  of  Flanders  had  been  put  down ;  and 
the  time  seemed  most  opportune  for  revenging  the  injuries  which  France  had 
received  in  the  invasions  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  In  September, 
1386,  a  Urger  fleet  was  collected  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  Chriaten- 
dom.  In  the  port  of  Sluys  were  twelve  himdred  and  eighty-seven  vessels. 
Another  fleet  was  assembled  at  Tr^guier,  in  Brittany.  The  great  lords  of 
Erance  and  Burgundy  rivalled  each  other  in  the  magnificent  decorations  of 
the  ships  which  wore  to  bear  them  to  the  devoted  English  shores.  If  painted 
and  gilded  masts,  emblaEoned  soils,  and  silken  banners,  could  have  insured 
success,  no  fleet  was  ever  more  grandly  appointed.  From  all  parts  knights 
were  arriring,  for  several  months,  in  the  towns  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  They 
collected  immense  stores,  as  if  they  were  about  to  found  some  distant  colony. 
The  young  king  of  France  set  out  from  Paris  with  great  pomp,  and  joined  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  at  Arras.  Tho  lords  and  knights  were  full  of  gladness. 
They  were  going  against  the  hated  English,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their 
fathers  and  their  brethren.  As  they  bad  traversed  France  the  whole  country 
bad  been  stripped  by  them.  Little  had  been  left  to  the  cultivators  to  give, 
for  an  enormous  tax  had  been  levied  for  this  war.  The  lords  and  the  knights 
seized  upon  everything  th&t  remained.  "We  have  no  money,"  they  said, 
"  but  we  will  pay  you  when  we  return."  The  unhappy  people  muttered  "  Go, 
and  may  you  never  conio  back."  But  they  did  not  go.  The  king  came  to 
Slays.  He  thought  he  should  make  a  good  sailor.  He  was  ready  to  sail. 
But  his  uncle,  the  duke  de  Bern,  stiU  lingered  at  Paris.  The  vast  army  was 
eating  up  everything.  The  season  was  becoming  cold  and  stormy.  The  soldiera 
and  the  people  of  the  towns  were  qiiarrelling ;  and  a  general  revolt  of  the 
bold  Flemings  was  again  apprehended.  At  length  the  duke  de  Bern  arrived. 
He  found  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  the  attempt,  and  the  great  enter- 
prise was  postponed  till  the  next  year.  The  furious  lords  and  knights  dis- 
persed homewards.  The  next  year  came,  and  the  invasion  was  again  post- 
poned. The  leaders  quarrelled ;  and,  instead  of  England  being  subject  to 
invasion,  the  French  coast  was  assailed,  and  the  French  and  Flemish  fleets 
destroyed,  from  Brest  to  Sluys. 

Bichard  in  1386  was  twenty  years  of  age.     A  contest  is  coming  on 
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between  tlie  king  and  the  parliament,  which,  partly  the  result  of  the  family 
jealousies,  and  partly  the  desire  of  »  aelf-wiUed  youth  to  free  bimself  from 
constitutianAl  control,  Appears  to  threaten  a  political  revolution.  It  is 
nally  of  small  coiueqneuce  to  us,  at  the  present  time,  to  think,  according  to 
one  set  of  partisan  historians,  that  Richard  was  an  innocent  and  oppressed 
Borereign,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock  a  most  unprincipled  usurper  of  the 
royal  functions  ;  or  with  another  set,  that  the  yonng  king  was  engaged  in  a 
constant  stru^Ie  for  despotic  power,  and  that  all  the  parliamentary  enact- 
ments by  wbich  he  was  oppoaed  vere  just  and  sagacious  assertions  of  the 
Ubertiea  of  the  country.  We  may  seek  our  way  through  this  maie  of 
nupicion  and  accssstion — of  stem  control  and  passionate  resistance — with- 
out adopting  the  prejudices  with  which  all  such  historical  questiona  were 
regarded  in  the  last  century,  from  one  point  of  riew  or  from  its  opposite. 
The  Statutes  and  Bolls  of  parliament  are  but  imperfect  expounders  of  the  i«al 
causea  of  the  shifting  events  of  this  reign ;  and  the  contemporary  historians 
were  neceasarily  possesBod  of  very  limited  information.  In  one  thing  the 
State  records  and  the  Chroniclers  are  agreed — that  Hichard  was  unbounded  in 
his  personal  expense.  In  1386  the  Commons  petitioned  the  king  "  that  the 
state  of  his  household  might  be  looked  into  and  examined  every  year,  by  the 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  clerk  of  the  privy-seal,  and  what  woa  amiss,  to  be 
amended  at  their  discretion."  The  answer  was,  "  The  king  will  order  it  when 
he  pleaaeth."  Harding,  the  chronicler,  says  that  Richard's  household  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  persons ;  that  he  had  three  hundred  in  his  kitchen ; 
and  that  all  his  ofGces  were  furnished  in  like  proportion.  If  wo  trust  these 
sccounta,  we  may  well  believe  that  there  was  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the 
rc^ral  demands  for  taxes,  and  the  indignation  of  the  Commons,  who  felt  that 
their  supplies  were  spent  in  folly  and  favouritism,  and  that  little  was  done  in 
foreign  warfare,  upon  which  the  honour  of  the  country  was  held  to  depend.* 
The  king's  private  couuBellora  were  the  encouragers  of  his  extravagance,  and 
his  inciters  against  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  enemies.  Knyghton, 
a  contemporary,  affirms  that  when  the  Commons  resolved  upon  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  communicated  their  reBoiution  to  the  king, 
he  replied  that  he  would  not,  at  their  instance,  remove  the  meanest  scullion 
in  hia  kitchen.  The  enr]  of  Suffolk  was  impeached,  end  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  part  with  one  for  whom  he  would  probably  have  sacrificed  the 
whole  ten  thousand  of  his  household.  But  the  Commons  went  farther. 
They  petitioned  the  king  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Regency  for  one  year, 
with  very  large  powers ;  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  that  those  who 
advised  a  revocation  of  their  authority  should  incur  the  penalties  of  treason. 
Richard  unwillingly  complied.  "  The  king,"  says  Hume,  "  was  in  reality 
dethroned;  the  aristocracy  was  rendered  supreme."  He  adds,  "the  inten- 
tions of  the  party  were  to  render  it  perpetual."  Mr.  Hallam  replies  to  the 
historian  "  with  a  Tory  bias," — "  that  nothing  less  than  an  extraordinary 
remedy  could  preserve  the  still  unstable  liberties  of  England."  "  In  the 
■nmmer  of  1887  Richard  made  progresses  in  Cheshire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
received  marks  of  popular  favour.  In  August  he  held  a  council  at  Notting- 
ham, consisting  of  the  archbishop  of  York;  De  Yere,  now  created  duke  of 
Ireland;  the  earl  of  Suffolk;  tho  chief  justice,  Tresilianj  and  Sir  Nichohls 
•  "Hiddls  Agta,"puiiii.  cbtp.  viii.  ^ 
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Breniber,  lord  mayor  of  Loudon.  They  tried  to  tamper  with  tbe  sheriffB  of 
the  ndjacent  countieH,  to  induro  them  to  return  no  knij^hte  nnd  burgeaaeB  to 
the  next  parliament  but  sucli  as  the  king  should  nominate.  Thii  plan  was 
unsuccessful.  The  judges  were  then  summoned ;  and  the  king  procured 
from  them  a  declaration  in  answer  to  questions  drawn  up  hj  the  chief 
justice,  that  the  Commission  to  vhlch  he  had  reluctantly  assented  was 
illegal ;  and  that  those  who  interfered  with  his  nghts  in  procuring  it 
to  be  passed,  or  enforcing  his  consent  to  it,  were  traitoiv;  with  other 
assertions  tending  to  the  upholding  of  bis  unlimited  prerogative.  Of  these 
opinions,  giren  under  an  obligatioti  of  secrecy,  the  duke  of  Qlouceater 
was  soon  apprised.  Itichard,  meanwhile,  was  concerting  measures  for  the 
arrest  and  indictment  of  those  who  had  been  desig^iBted  aa  traitors  by 
judicial  opinions,  extorted,  as  was  asserted  by  the  majority  of  the  judges, 
under  menace.  On  the  10th  of  November,  nine  days  before  the  Commission 
was  to  expire,  Eichard  entered  London,  and  was  received  with  acclamations. 
Sir  Nicholas  Brember  had  influenced  the  voice  of  the  citizens.  On  the 
next  day  it  was  known  thrft  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  was  advancing 
to  the  capital,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Nottingham,  the  constable,  admiral,  and  mareacbal 
of  England.  The  earls  of  Derby  and  Warwick  joined  them  the  next 
day.  These  noblemen,  lords  appellants  as  they  were  called,  on  the  17th 
of  November,  accused  of  treason  before  the  king  at  Westminster  those 
Ave  of  his  obnoiioua  counsellors  who  had  nsaembled  at  Nottingham.  The 
earl  of  Suffolk  fled  to  France ;  the  archbishop  of  York  eventually  found 
refuge  In  Flanders;  De  Vere  raised  an  army  by  authority  of  royal  letters; 
but  was  defeated  at  Badcot  Bridge,  and  escaped  to  Ireland.  The  other 
two  who  were  denounced  by  the  appellants, — Treailian,  the  chief  justice, 
•and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember, — were  executed  aa  traitors.  There  were  other 
executions,  with  banishments  and  conflscations,  and  these  penalties  were  all 
enforced  under  the  authority  of  parliament.  For  about  a  year  the  gorermnent 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  council,  without  any 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  humiliated  king. 

In  1388,  on  the  10th  of  August,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Otterboume,  upon  which  is  founded  the  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase."  That 
bollad,  and  the  earlier  one  called  "  The  Battle  of  Otterboume,"  treat  this 
remarkable  conflict  as  aborder-feud.  Froissart  bos  a  most  minute  description 
of  this  great  fight  between  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas,  which  also  shows  that 
it  was  essentially  an  aflair  of  the  feudal  lords,  and  not  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  govemmenta.  Lord  Henry  Percy  was  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
keep  the  frontier  of  Northumberland  against  the  Scots ;  and  the  Scotch  lords 
and  knights,  seeing  "  the  Englishmen  were  not  all  of  one  accord,"  gathered 
together  at  A.berdeen,  and  concerted  a  plan  for  meeting  near  the  border. 
WitJi  a  large  army  they  crossed  the  Tyne,  and  went  on  to  Durham,  but  soon 
retreated.  At  Newcastle  they  were  encountered  by  the  younger  Percies, 
with  their  boat ;  their  father,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  keeping  the  pass 
of  Alnwick.  The  leaders  appear  to  have  met  as  if  st  a  tournament.  Earl 
Douglas  and  Lord  Henry.  Percy  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  Douglas  won 
Percy's  pennon,  and  told  him  that  "  he  would  set  it  on  high  on  hia  castle  of 
Dalkeith;"   and  Percy  said  Douglaa  should  not  carry  it  out  of  England. 
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After  tbe  Bkinnieh,  tlie  Scots,  tlie  neit  day,  marched  to  Otterbourne,  nbout  ■ 
thirty  mileB  from  Newcastle.  The  castle  has  perished  which  Douglas  assailed; 
but  there  we  may  trace  the  marshy  valley  and  the  little  mountain  where  the 
Scots  fixed  (their  camp,  and  where  Harry  Percy  cnme  oa,  with  the  mooa 
shimiig  08  bright  aa  day,  to  win  back  bis  pennon.  It  was  no  skirmiah  now. 
Douglas  was  killed  on  one  side,  and  Percy  and  his  brother  taken  prisoners  on 
the  other,  the  Tictory  being  to  the  Scots.  Douglas  was  buried  at  Melrose. 
Percy  was  soon  ransomed.  IVoissart  aays  of  this  battle, — "Englishmen  on 
the  one  part,  and  Scots  on  the  other  part,  are  good  men  of  war ;  for  when 
they  meet  there  is  hard  fighting  without  sparring.  There  is  no  love  between 
them,  as  long  as  spears,  aworda,  axes,  or  daggers  will  endure;  but  they  lay  on 
each  upon  the  other,  and  when  they  be  well  beaten,  and  that  the  one  part 


hath  obtained  the  victory,  then  they  glorify  so  in  their  deeds  of  arms,  and  are 
so  joyful,  that  such  as  be  taken  they  shall  be  ransomed  ere  they  go  out  of  the 
field,  BO  that  shortly  each  of  them  is  so  content  with  the  other  that,  at  their 
departing  courteously,  they  will  say — God  thank  you."  The  long  but  graphic 
narrative  by  Froissart  of  this  border-feud  ia  suggestive  of  striking  contrasts 
of  raediteval  aud  modern  times.  "While  the  Scots  bad  marched  on  beyond  the 
Tyne,  "all  the  English  knights  and  squires'of  the  county  of  York  and  bishopric 
of  Durham  were  assembled  at  Newcastle."     Froissart  adds,"  ihe  town  was  ao 
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fall  of  people,  that  they  wist  not  where  to  lodge,"  Little  is  left  in  that  town 
to  remind  ub  .how  often  it  was  crowded  with  the  chivalry  of  England,  going  to 
or  returning  from  the  Scottish  ware.  Nearly  all  its  ancient  buildings  have 
heen  destroyed.  The  railway-train  sweeps  over  the  Tyne,  and  ovftr  the  steep 
streets,  at  a  prodigious  eleratioa.  Trim  edifices,  fresh  and  monotonous,  have 
ohUt«rated  the  traces  of  the  past.  One  relic,  the  Black  date,  and  its 
duQgeon-loobing  houses,  show  how  the  Ferciea,  and  Mowbrays,  and  Oreys 
lodged,  when  they  filled  Newcastle  with  their  men-at-arms. 

In  1389  the  government  of  England  appears  to  be  acquiring  some  con- 
sistency,  under  the  more  immediate  rule  of  the  king.     At  a  great  council  in 
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May,  lie  suddenly  asked  the  duke  of  Gloucester — "How  old  am  If"  His 
unde  replied,  "  Tour  highness  is  iu  your  twenty-second  year."  Upon  this 
Sichard  declared  his  opinion  that  he  was  old  enough  to  nianage  his  own 
affairs.  There  was  no  resiBtance,  and  he  diamisaed  tKc  chancellor  and  the 
treasurer.  Gloucester  retired  intg  the  country,  Lancaster  returned  to 
England.  The  struggle  of  parties  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  A  truce  was 
concluded  with  France,  which,  several  times  renewed,  lasted  through  this 
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reiga,  uaA  Scotland  vsb  included  in  the  pacification.    'William  of  W^^cliam 
was  appointed  chancellor,  although  be  had  been  one  of  the  couDcil  of  1388  ; 
and  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Derby,  although  active  in  the  proceeding* 
of  that  year,  regained  their  influence  under  the  king.     In  the  parliament  of 
1390,  the  chancellor  declared  the  king  to  be  of  full  age,  and  that  he  intended 
to  gorem  his  people  in  peace  and  quiet ;  to  do  justice  to  all  men ;  and  that 
clergy  and  laity  should  enjoy  all  their  liberties.     In  1394  the  queen  died. 
She  was  called  "  the  good  queen  Anne  "  by  the  people.     In  that  year  Bichard 
went  to  Ireland,  with  a  large  army.     He  took  with  him  four  thousand  knights, 
and  thirty  thousand  archers,  and  he  remained  there  nine  months.     There  had 
been  revolt  of  the  native  chiefs  and  discontent  of  the  colonists  ;  but  the  mere 
demonstration  of  the  English  force  prevonted  any  battle.     The  king  was 
thoroughly  in  his  element — giving  sumptuous  entertainments,  and  displaying 
his  regal  magnificence  to  a  wondering  people.     Four  of  the  principal  kings  of 
Ireland,  as  they  were  called,  came  to  Dublin,  and  submitted  themselves  to 
him  without  constraint.      Of  the  quality  of  these   kings  Froissart  had  a 
curious  account  from  Sir  Henry  Cristotl,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  a 
captive  amongst  the  native  Irish,  and  having  been  kindly  treated,  married 
and  long  resided  with  them.     He  was  appointed  to  attend  on  the  four  kings 
who  submitted  themselves  to  Bichard.      It  was  Bichard's  wish   that  in 
manners  and  apparel  they  should  conform  to  the  usages  of  England.     It  was 
his  purpose  to  create  them  knights.     But  they  were  wedded  to  their  ancient 
customs.     They  would  sit 
at  the  same  table  as  their 
minstrels     and      aervonts, 
eating  out  of  the  same  dish 
and    drinking  out  of  the 
same  cup.     They  were  ill 
at  ease  with  gowns  of  silk 
furred  with  minever,  an  d  di  s- 
dained  the  linen  breeches 
that  the  good  Cristall  pro- 
vided   for     them.      They 
perhaps  showed  their  sense 
in    despising    the    absurd 
costume   of   the  court  of 
Bichard.      At    last    they 
were  properly  attired,  and 
were  made  Imights  by  the 
king,  with  all  solemnities 

of  the  church;    and  sate  iiiiigcatQD»,tiiacDriiidi«nlii, 

with  him  at  the  banquets, 

and  "were  regarded  of  many  folks,  because  their  behaving  was  strange  to 
the  manner  of  England." 

In  1398  Bichard  took  a  step  which  was  unpopular.  He  resolved  upon  an 
intimate  alliance  with  France,  by  seeking  in  marriage  iBsbelia,  the  daughter 
of  Charles  TI.,  a  child  of  eight  years  old.  A  magnificent  embassy  was  sent  to 
Paris,  and  the  French  court  was  willing  to  secure  a  pacification  through  this 
alliance.     The  earl  marshal  of  England  knelt  to  the  little  girl,  and  said, 
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"  Pair  lady,  by  the  grace  of  God  ye  shslt  be  our  lady  aod  queen  of  England," 
and  Isabella  answered,  without  eounsel  of  any  person,  "Sir,  an  it  please  Ood 
and  my  lord  my  father  that  I  shall  be  queen  of  England,  I  shall  be  glad 
thereof,  for  it  ia  abowed  me  that  I  shall  then  be  a  great  lady."     The  negocia- 
tiona  were  at  length  concluded.     Froisaart  relates  a  remarkable  conversation 
between  Hichard  and  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  who  came  to  England  to  make 
anrangementa  on  the  part  of  the  French  king,  which  in  some  degree  tbrowa  a 
little  light  upon  the  myBterioua  eventa  of  the  next  three  years.     The  king 
said  that  hia  two  unclea,  Lancaster  and  York,  were  inclined  to  the  alliance, 
but  that  his  iincle  Gloucester  was  opposed  to  it ;  that  he  did  all  he  could  to 
draw  the  Londoners  to  bis  opinion  ;  that  if  he  stirred  the  people  to  rebellion 
the  crown  were  lost.     St.  Pol  answered  Sichard  that  he  must  diss.imulate  ; 
win  Gloucester  with  sweet  words  and  great  gifts,  till  the  peace  was  made, 
and  his  bride  was  come  to  England.    "  That  done,"  said  the  wily  politician, 
"  ye  may  take  other  counsel.     Te  shall  then  be  of  puissance  to  oppress  ail 
your  rebels ;  for  the  French  king,  if  need  be,  shall  aid  you :  of  this  ye  may  he 
sure."     The  king  answered,  "Thus  shall  I  do."    It  was  a  fatal  resolve.     The 
two  kings,  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  nobles  and  knights,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  that  age,  met  between  Calais  and  Ardres,  and 
there  embraced,  and  drank  spiced  wine  out  of  jewelled  cups.     Again  they  met 
on   another    day,   at   the 
boundary     of      the     two 
camps;  and  then  the  child- 
queen  arrived  with  a  caval- 
cade of  golden  chariots  and 
silken  litters,  with  ladies 
wearing  garlands  of  pearls 
and    diamonds ;    and   she 
was  conducted  by  her  unclea 
to  fiichard,  who   promised 
to  cherish  her  as  hia  wife. 
The  duchesses  of  Ijancaster 
and     Gloucester    received 
her  ;    and  ahe  set  forward 
to  Calais,  where  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated  on  the 
F=v,n.=  ™tu,nc,  U.P.  of  H;ch<mi  II.  j^^^^  ^^  November. 

The  dangerous  advice  of  the  count  St.  Pol  seems  to  have  smik  deeply  into 
Bicburd'a  heart.  He  had  conducted  himself  with  moderation  since  1389 ; 
there  were  no  plots  to  diminish  his  lawful  power,  and  no  attempt  on  his  part 
to  go  beyond  the  authority  of  a  constitutional  king.  In  January,  1897,  a 
parliament  waa  called.  On  the  1st  of  February  the  Commons  desired  a  con- 
ference with  the  king's  officers  ;  when,  amongst  other  matters,  they  asked  for 
:i  bill  for  avoiding  the  extravagant  expenses  of  the  king's  household,  complain- 
ing that  mauy  bishops,  who  had  lordships,  and  many  ladies,  with  their  servants, 
were  supported  at  the  king's  expense.  Bichard  was  indignant,  and  demanded 
tjie  name  of  the  member  who  had  introduced  the  bill,  and  thus  dared  to 
interfere  with  his  prerogative.  It  was  Sir  Thomas  Haxey,  a  clergyman.  On 
the  3rd  of  February,  the  Commons  came  most  humbly  before  the  king,  and 
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declared  that  they  only  intended  to  request  Um  to  consider  the  matter  him- 
self, and  mkke  what  regulatione  he  should  think  proper.  Two  days  afterwards 
a  law  was  made,  that  whoever  moved,  or  should  move,  the  Commons  of  par- 
liament, or  any  others,  to  make  remedy  or  reformation  of  any  kind  appertaining 
to  the  king's  person,  rule,  or  royalty,  should  be  held  for  a  traitor.  Under 
this  ex-post-facto  law,  Kaiey  was  condemned  to  die  ;  but  his  life  was  spared, 
and  he  was  subsequently  pardoned.  The  vessel  of  the  state  was  now  drifting 
&st  upon  the  quicksands  of  arbitrary  government. 

The  Statute  of  the  21st  year  of  Bichard  II.,  1397-8,  is  a  solemn  record  of 
the  establishment  of  a  despotic  power,  under  the  sanction  of  parliamentaiy 
forms.  This  remarkable  document  takes  an  historical  view  of  the  events  of 
1S87-8,  when  the  Council  of  Eegency  was  triumphant,  and  exhibits  to  us  the 
first  remarkable  example  of  the  aid  which  tyranny  derives  from  a  corrupt  and 
cowardly  exercise  of  tlie  sanctions  of  popular  representation.  Bichard  and 
hu  advisers  appear  to  have  discovered  how  effectually  a  subservient  puliament 
may  render  despotism  more  easy  and  secure  than  through  its  own  unconcealed 
workings.  The  Statute  recites,  with  great  minuteness,  the  commission  granted 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  others,  ten  years  before ;  and  then,  nt  the 
desire  of  the  Commons,  repeals  the  same,  as  a  thing  done  traitorously,  and 
against  the  king's  crown  and  dignity.  The  Statute  then  describes,  witli  equid 
minuteness,  the  questions  put  to  the  judges  regarding  that  Commission,  with 
their  answera.  These  answers  not  Ally  affirmed  the  procureoi  of  the  Com- 
mission to  be  traitors,  but  declared  that  all  who  attempted  in  parliament  to 
proceed  in  other  business  than  that  limited  by  the  king  were  traitors  ;  aad 
that  parliMuentary  impeachments  of  the  king's  officers  were  treasonable. 
Tbese  answers  were  now  declared  "good  and  lawful,"  by  the  subservient 
Lords  and  Commona.  The  king  then  gives  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences, 
in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  having  been  granted  him  for  life ;  and  sweeps 
away  the  small  remaining  power  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  by  nominating 
certain  nobles  and  commoners  to  legislate  upon  "all  petitions,  and  matters 
contained  in  the  same,  as  they  shall  think  best  by  their  good  advice 
and  discretion."  Thereupon  the  king,  by  the  assent  of  eight  lords 
and  three  commoners,  makes  certain  ordinances  and  statutes  upon 
matters  of  general  import  to  the  safety  of  the  realm  and  the  good  of 
the  people,*  Nothing  further  could  be  desired  to  render  Bichard  the 
king  absolute.  The  junta  thus  created  superseded  parliamentary  government 
altogether. 

The  mode  in  which  this  revolution  was  accomplished  was  by  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  we  know  in  modem  times  as  a  covp-d'etat.  With  consummate 
duplicity,  Bichard,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1397,  had  the  earl  of  "Warwick  to 
dine  with  him,  and  the  same  evening  Warwick  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
Tintagel  Castle,  in  Cornwall.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  solicited 
to  bring  his  brother,  the  earlof  Arundel,  to  a  conference  with  the  king.  The 
earl  was  seized  at  this  conference,  and  was  hurried  away  to  Cansbrook  Castle, 
Bichard  having  promised,  upon  oath, 'that  he  should  not  be  injured  in  person 
or  property.  The  great  blow  was  still  to  be  struck.  The  Eolls  of  parliament 
say  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  arrested  at  his  castle  of  Flashy,  when 
he  came  forth  in  procession,  humbly  to  meet  the  king.     The  account  which 

*  "  Statntes  of  the  Realm,  from  Originul  Beoord«,"  kc,  vol.  ii.  p.  9*.   ,  . 
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Froiuart  gives  of  the  duke's  atr^b  ia  eomewhat  different ;  but  is  very  con- 
Bouant  with  the  sudden  boldness  and  habitual  cunning  which  belonged  to  tlie 
character  of  Bichord.  The  king  set  out  from  London,  as  if  he  were  going  to 
hunt.  He  rode  to  Havering  Bower  in  Essex ;  and  after  dinner  again  went 
forward,  with  a  small  company,  till  ho  came  to  Pkshy,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  bad  supped ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the 
king's  coming  he  went  forth,  with  his  duchess  and  hie  children,  to  meet  him 
in  the  court  and  welcome  him.  The  king  entered  into  the  hall,  and  then  into 
a  chamber,  where  a  supper  was  laid  for  him.  But  he  sate  not  long,  but  said, 
"  Fair  uncle,  cause  five  or  six  horses  of  yours  to  be  saddled,  for  I  will  pray  you 
to  ride  with  me  to  London,  for  to-morrow  the  Londoners  will  be  before  us, 
and  upon  their  requests  I  will  be  ordered  by  your  counHel."  On  the  way, 
the  king  rode  on  a  great  pace,  when  he  came  to  a  place  where  he  had  placed 
his  earl  marshal  in  ambush.  Tbe  duke  was  arrested  in  the  king's  name  on 
that  July  night.  "  He  cried  after  the  king,  yet  the  king  made  a  deaf  ear, 
and  rode  on  before."  Itichard  lodged  that  night  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Gloucester  was  hurried  to  a  barge  in  the  Thames,  and  then  into  a  ship,  and 
the  next  night  was  in  safe  keeping  nt  Calais. 

The  proceedings  of  the  king  appear  to  hare  struck  terror  into  tbe  hearts 
of  those  who  were  hound  to  Gloucester  by  the  ties  of  the  nearest  relationship, 
and  of  those  who  had  to  dread  the  king's  revenge  upon  themselves  for  the 
proceedings  of  1387.  By  constraint  er  artifice  they  put  their  scab  tt  an 
instrument  appealing  Gloucester,  Aruudel,  and  Warwick  of  treason.  On  the 
17th  of  September  Bichard  met  bis  subservient  parliament.  The  assembly, 
according  to  an  anonymous  authority,  was  surrounded  by  the  king's  troops.* 
The  Commons  impeached  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  high  treason,  snd 
he  was  banished  for  life.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was  condemned,  and  beheaded. 
The  earl  of  Warwick  was  condemned,  but  his  life  was  spared.  A  writ  was 
issued  on  the  21st  of  September  to  the  earl  marshal,  governor  of  Calais,  com- 
manding him  to  bring  his  prisoner,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  before  the  king  in 
parliament.  On  the  24th — a  wonderfully  short  interval  for  on  answer  to  bo 
returned  in  those  days — a  letter  was  read  from  the  earl  marshal,  who  wrote 
that  he  could  not  produce  the  duke,  for  that  he  had  died  in  the  king's  prison. 
No  inquiry  was  made;  no  surprise  expressed.  'Lancaster  and  York,  hia 
brothers— Derby,  bis  nephew, — appear  to  have  yielded  without  resistance  to 
the  o'er-paasing  tjraimy.  The  lords,  who  were  so  ready  to  condemn — the 
traitors  of  ten  years  previous,  themselves  having  participated  in  the  publicly 
pardoned  treason — were  rewarded  by  new  honours.  Derby  was  created  duke 
of  Hereford  ;  and  14'ottingham  duke  of  14'orfolk.  A  confession  of  Gloucester 
was  read,  which  had  reference  to  the  proceedings  which  procured  the  com- 
mission of  regency,  and  to  those  solely.  And  yet  his  own  brothers  joined  in 
pronouncing  his  attainder  of  treason.  There  is  no  solution  of  these  incon- 
sistencies but  the  fact  that  Bichard  "  kept  in  his  wages  ten  thousand  archers." 
Shakspere  truly  makes  the  widowed  duchess  of  Gloucester  attribute  the 
"patience''  of  Lancaster  and  York  to  "despair." 

Bichard  is  now  supreme.     He  wants  no  parliament  to  grant  bim  subsidiea. 

*  "Life  of  Kdiard  II.,"  pDbliabed  b;  Hsane^    Bob  Halkin,  "ICiddle  AgM^"  tioip.  viU. 
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He  is  provided  vitfa  taxes  for  the  term  of  his  life.  He  has  no  dread  of 
remonBtraiices  against  hia  profligate  expenditure.  It  is  treason  of  an;  pereon 
to  suggest  the  necessity  of  control.  Some  of  those  whom  he  most  dreads 
hare  been  executed,  or  murdered,  or  banished.  One  more  act  of  bold 
tjmmy  was  necessary  for  the  quiet  of  his  suspicions, — "  imaginatiTo  prince 
as  he  was."  *  "  The  king  kept  still  in  his  wages  ten  thouBsnd  archers,  night 
and  day  that  waited  on  him ; ' '  and  "  there  was  none  bo  great  in  England  that 
durst  speak  against  anything  that  the  king  did  or  would  do."  But  although 
"the  people  durst  not  speak,"  there  were  "many  great  lords  who  would 
speak  and  murmur  when  they  were  together."  f  Of  such  were  Hereford 
and  Norfolk.  They  were  the  only  two  who  remained  of  the  lords  appellant, 
who  had  given  such  dire  offence  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Hichard.  They 
were  riding  between  Brentford  and  London,  when  they  began  to  speak  in 
whispered  inuendoes.  "What  they  said  was  divulged  to  Richard.  Of  this 
treachery  Hereford  has  been  suspected.  Norfolk  was  sent  for  by  the 
king,  and  commanded  to  declare  before  the  council  what  had  passed.  The 
obsequious  parliament  had  been  adjourned  to  Shrewsbury,  where  they  met 
in  January,  1398.  Hereford  was  now  called  upon  to  declare  what  was  the 
talk  between  Norfolk  and  himself'.  Norfolk  did  not  attend.  According 
to  Hereford's  written  account,  as  given  in  the  Holla  of  parliament,  the 
following  was  the  discourse  in  that  ride  between  Brentford  and  London : 

Horfolk.  "  "We  are  on  the  point  of  being  undone." 

Her^ord.  "  Why  so  ?  " 

Jforf.  "  On  account  of  the  affair  of  Radcofchridge." 

Seref.  "  How  can  that  be,  since  he  has  granted  us  pardon,  and  baa 
declared  in  parliament  that  we  behaved  as  good  and  loyal  subjects." 

Xbrf.  "  Nevertheless,  our  &te  will  be  like  that  of  others  before  ub.  He 
viU  annul  that  record." 

Seref.  "  It  will  be  marrellouH  indeed,  if  the  king,  after  having  said  so 
before  the  people,  should  cause  it  to  be  annulled." 

yb^.  "It  is  a  marvellous  and  false  world  that  we  live  in." 

Norfolk  then  related  a  plot  of  certain  of  the  king's  council  to  undo  six 
other  lords,  amongst  whom  were  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  himself. 

Seref.  "God  forbid!  Ifc  will  be  a  wonder,  if  the  king  should  assent 
to  such  designs.  He  iq>peara  to  make  me  good  cheer,  and  has  promised  to 
be  my  good  lord.  Indeed,  he  has  sworn  by  St.  Edward  to  be  a  good  lord  to 
me  and  the  others." 

Sorf.  "  So  has  he  often  sworn  to  me  by  Gkid's  body ;  hut  I  do  not  trust 
bim  the  more  for  that." 

After  this,  Norfolk  surrendered.  The  two  dukes  knelt  before  the  king, 
and  Norfolk  said,  "  My  dear  lord,  with  your  leave,  if  I  may  answer  your 
cousin,  I  say  Henry  of  Lancaster  is  a  liar ;  and  in  what  lie  has  said,  and 
would  say,  of  me,  lies  like  a  false  traitor  as  be  is."  Both  were  ordered  into 
custody;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  dispute  should  he  referred  to  a  Court 
of  Chivaby.  The  Court  sat  at  Windsor.  Hereford  would  not  withdraw  his 
statement.  Norfolk  persisted  in  his  peremptory  denial.  W^er  of  battle  could 
alone  determine  the  quarrel ;  and  the  judgment  of  God  was  to  be  appealed  to, 
in  the  lists  of  Coventry,  on  the  16th  of  September. 

■  Froteui.  t  /M 
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To  that  uicient  city,  tbe  favoitrite  seat  of  the  Blacb  Prince,  comeB  his 

BOD,  with  all  the  inagaificent  retiaue  which  eihihited  tiie  feudal  pomp  withoie: 

its  ancient  prowess.     The  silken  pavilions    are  bright  with  the   gaudiest 

colours.      The     kioj^,    surrounded     by 

nobles,  and  guarded  by  thousands   of 

men  ia  harness,  sits  on  au  elevated  stage. 

Henry  of  Lancaster  makes  t!ie  sign  of 

the  cross  oa  his  forehead ;  and  entering 

the  lists,  alights   from    his    horse,  and 

takes  his  velvet  chair.  Thomas  Mowbray 

hovers  about  the  lists,  and  then  enters 

crying  —  God  aid   him  that   liath   the 

right.    They  have  oath  previously  sworn 

that  this  quarrel  is  just  aud  true.     The 

heralds       make       proclamation.       Tbe 

champions  are  mounted.     The   beavers 

are  closed,  and  the  spears  are  in  rest. 

But   the    kiug  casta  down  his  warder, 

and  the  heralds  shout,  Ho!  Ho!  Here- 

■"'■'       '  ford    and    Norfolk  will    not  fight  that 

Andmts.t.rfc™<it[j.  ^^y.      The  king  offecta   to   consult  bis 

council;  and  the  dangerous  combatants  are  each  banished,  Hereford  for  ten 

yean,  Norfolk  for  life." 

Upon  the  departure  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk  from  the  kingdom,  Richard 
appears  to  have  pursued  the  moat  reckless  course.  In  the  face  of  his  declared 
amnesty  for  all  offences,  he  extorted  lines  from  seventeen  counties,  to  whose 
population  he  imputed  crimes  connected  with  the  levying  arms  in  1887. 
Under  forced  confessions  of  treason  done  at  that  period,  he  compelled  rich 
individuals  to  give  blank  obligations,  which  his  officers  filled  up  with  large 
sums,  having  uo  limitation  but  their  despotic  caprice.  The  ordinary  course 
of  justice  was  interrupted.  Bobbers  in  great  companies  kept  tbe  fields  and 
highways,  despoiling  mercbanta,  and  plundering  tbe  cultivators  of  their  pro- 
duce. The  people  said — "  In  the  days  of  good  king  Edward  III.  there  was 
DO  man  so  hardy  in  England  to  take  a  hen,  or  a  chicken,  or  a  sheep,  without 
he  had  paid  truly  for  it ;  and  now-a-days  all  that  we  have  is  taken  from  us,  and 
yet  we  dare  not  speak."  They  complained  that  they  had  a  king  who  attended 
to  nothing  but  his  own  pleasure ;  and  cared  not  how  things  went  as  long  as 
ho  had  his  will.  Thus  writes  Proissart,  who  is  generally  more  tender  towards 
Bichard  than  other  contemporary  chroniclers.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
common  people  who  complained  ;■ — the  nobles  showed  their  displeasure  by 
ominous  avoidance  of  the  regal  pageantries.  At  this  juncture,  John  of 
Oaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  died.  He  did  not  survive  the  banishment  of 
his  son  more  than  three  months.  The  king  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  deep 
love  which  the  londoners  and  the  nation  generally  bore  towards  Hereford, 
whose  popular  demeanour  had  won  their  hearts.  Tbcusands  waited  on  bim 
weeping  when  he  rode  out  of  London.  And  yet  Bichard  chose  this  time  to 
seize  upon  the  property  of  that  powerful  house ;  and  to  decree  that  tbe 
banishment  of  Hereford  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  succeeding  by  attorney 
*  See  the  pompona  dcwnption  of  the  Li^lo  ofGoTcntc;,  in  Hall's  Chnmide 
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to  the  estates  of  his  fattier,  revokiDg  the  lettera-pntent  wliich  hod  been 
gnuted  to  enable  the  sod  to  claim  livery  of  bis  iDheritance,  ehoiild  his 
father  die  during  the  period  of  his  banishment.  No  crime  had  been  imputed 
to  Hereford.  He  was  baaiabed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  king,  who,  firet 
decreeing  his  eiile  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  had  subsequently  revoked  the 
sentence  to  an  eiile  of  six  years,  In  the  spring  of  1399  Hichard  suddenly 
determined  to  go  to  Ireland,  to  avenge  the  loss  of  the  earl  of  March,  who 
bad  been  surprised  and  slain  by  a  party  of  the  natives.  He  previously  pro- 
churned  a  great  tournament  at  Windsor,  of  forty  knights  and  forty  esquirca 


against  all  comere.  The  king  and  bis  child-queen  sat  there  in  more  than 
voat«d  epteudour ;  but  few  came  to  the  feast,  whether  "  lords,  or  knights,  or 
other  men,  for  they  had  tlie  king  in  euch  hatred."  Tlien  Richard  appointed 
his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  regent ;  and  he  parted  with  Isabella  at  the  door 
of  St.  George's  chapel,  where  tliey  had  heard  mass  ;  lifting  her  up  in  his 
arms,  and  kissing  her,  and  saying,  "  Adieu,  modam,  adieu,  till  we  meet  again." 
The  Londoners  were  propbetic.  They  said,  "  Now  goeth  Richard  of  Bordeaux 
the  way  to  Bristow,  andaointo  Irelond,  which  will  be  to  his  destruction.  He 
shall  never  return  again  with  joy,  no  more  than  ciid  king  Edward  the  Second 
his  great  grandfather,  who  was  foolishly  governed  by  too  much  believing  of  the 
Spensers.  In  like  wise,  Richard  of  Bordeaux  hath  believed  so  much  evil 
counsel,  that  it  cannot  be  holden  nor  suffered  any  longer."  • 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1399,  Henry  of  Lancaster  ia  at  the  court  of 
France.     Although  he  has  been  banished  by  EJchard,  the  son-in-law  of  tho 

French  king,  ho  ia  in  favour  with  Clmrlea  VI.,  and  the  princes  and  nobles. 
With  the  duke  of  Orleans  he  has  entered  into  a  compact  for  mutual  support 
iti  all  their  undertakings.  He  seeks  in  marriage  the  widowed  daughter  of  the 
duke  de  Beni  ;  Mary  de  Bohun,  the  mother  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  and  of 
five  other  children,  being  dead  ;  and  hia  pretensions  are  favourably  received, 
Tbe  king  of  Bngland  grows  jealous  of  his  cousin's  infiuence,  and  sends  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  to  hinder  the  marriage,  denouncing  Henry  aa  a  traitor.  Tbe 
marriage  is  postponed.  It  is  found  that  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  although 
now  duke  of  Lancaster,  has  nothing  but  bis  bare  title  to  offer  to  a  princess  of 
France.  At  this  juncture  a  pilgrim  monk  arrives  in  Paris,  and  obtains 
an  inteniew  with  Henry,  It  is  the  banished  Arundel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  has  travelled  thus  disguised  from  Cologne.  Ho  brings 
intelligence  of  great  import  from  England.  Bichard  is  gone  to  Ireland.  He 
has  quarreled  with  the  Percies,  and  haa  decreed  their, banishment.  Nobles 
and  Commons  are  alike  discontented.  The  duke  and  tbe  cx-prelate  unite 
their  fortunes.  They  pass  together  into  Brittany ;  hire  three  small  vessels ; 
and  with  no  further  aid  than  that  of  the  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Arundel,  axid 
a  few  men-at-arms  and  servants,  sail  &om  Yannes,  and  land  at  Eavenspur, 
in  Yorkshire,  on  tUe  4th  of  July. 

At  tho  midsummer  of  1399,  king  Bichard  is  leading  a  large  army  into 
tbe  Irish  bogs  and  thickets,  to  chastise  the  presumption  of  some  of  the  chiefs. 
As  he  advances,  they  retreat ;  mid  draw  him  on  till  provisions  fail,  and  tho 
murmurs  of  his  men  compel  him  to  march  back.  The  usual  accompanimenta 
of  the  earlier  feudal  wara  are  not  wanting.  By  command  of  the  king  every 
thing  is  set  on  fire.  .  The  pageantries  of  chivalry  are  also  displayed  in  the 
Irish  deserts.  Henry  of  Monmouth,  a  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  is  with  the 
army ;  and  he,  with  otliera,  is  knighted  by  Eichard.  But  the  Irish  chief, 
Mac-More,  will  submit  to  no  terms ;  and  tho  king,  "  pale  with  anger,"  swears 
by  St.  Edward  that  he  would  never  depart  from  Ireland  till  he  bad  Mac- 
More  in  hia  power,  alive  or  dead.  He  marches  to  Dublin,  having  accom- 
plished nothing  by  his  espeditlon.  Here  the  king  and  his  retinue  now  live 
in  great  plenty  and  magnificence  for  six  weeks.  No  news  has  arrived  from 
England,  for  the  winds  have  been  contrary.  At  last,  as  an  eye-witness  tells 
us,  "  a  barge  arrived,  which  was  the  occasion  of  much  sorrow."  •  Henry  of 
Lancaster  is  in  England.  The  people  are  in  insurrection.  Toivns  and  castles 
have  been  yielded  to  the  invader.  Bichard  again  grows  "  pale  with  anger ; " 
and  exclaims,  "  Good  Lord,  this  man  designs  to  deprive  me  of  my  country." 
A  council  is  held,  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  is  dispatched  to  raise  tbe  Welsh. 
He  landed  at  Conway;  and  soon  collected  a  considerable  force.  Bichard, 
irresolute,  remained  eighteen  days  longer  at  Dublin.  When  be  put  hia  foot 
upon  Wales  the  revolution  was  nearly  accomplished. 

When  the  duke  of  York  had  knowledge  of  the  landiug  of  Henry  at 
Bavenspur,  he  assembled  tbe  retainers  of  the  crown,  and  raised  a  numerous 
force.     But  he  found  a    general  disaffection,  instead   of   a   willingness  to 

*  '  'Hiitoire  da  Bo;  d'Aoglcterre  lUobijd.  Composes  par  un  gantJeham'a  Franfoui  da  nurqna, 
qui  /at  A  la  suite  da  diet  Ro;."  TbU  numuscript  of  the  Freudi  kaight,  vbich  bum  tiie  date  Ol 
139t),  is  paUishcd  ia  tho  "  Archicolo^a,"  vol.  xx,,  vitii  ■  traiiilation,  .,  , 
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oppou  the  duke  of  Luicaater.  The  signs  of  approaching  change  were  bo 
^tnning,  that  three  members  of  the  committee  of  parliament,  who  had  been 
moet  obDocious  to  the  people — the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bussy,  and 
Green — fled  to  Bristol.  York  led  his  doubtful  army  westward.  The 
road  to  London,  was  open  from  the  north.  Lancaster,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  capita,  had  sixty  thousand  followers.  "The  people  of  London," 
■aja  Froissart,  "were  so  joyful  of  the  earl's  coming,  that  there  was 
DO  more  working  in  Iiondon  that  day  than  an  it  had  been  Easter-day." 
Idneaster  tarried  not  for  feasts  and  gratulations.  He  marched  rapidly 
into  the  west;  and  at  Berkeley  met  the  duke  of  York.  Either  the 
force  of  Henry  was  so  overpowering,  or  his  professions  so  plausible,  that 
naiitance  or  argument  were  uuaToiling ;  for  the  interview  ended  in  the  regent 
espousing  his  cause.  Together  they  marched  to  Briatol,  the  castle  of  which 
vat  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  York.  The  next  morning  the  carl  of  Wilt- 
shire, Bussy,  and  G-reen,  were  executed  without  a  trial.  York  remained  at 
Bristol.  Henry  marched  on  to  Chester.  Bichord,  meanwhile,  hod  landed 
somewhere  in  Wales.  But  the  troops  which  he  brought  with  him  quickly 
ibsndoned  him.  The  army  which  the  earl  of  Salisbury  bod  raised  had  dis- 
pereed,  there  being  "  no  tidings  of  the  king."  With  a  few  followers  Bichord 
Tuidered  from  castle  to  castle ;  and  at  length  found  a  resting-place  at 
Convray.  His  brothers,  Exeter  and  Surrey,  were  dispatched  to  Chester,  to 
ascertain  Lancaster's  resolves.  He  prevented  their  return,  having  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  the  place  where  the  king  waa  to  be  found.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  undertook  to  secure  him.  He  marched  from  Chester  with 
meD-at-arms  and  archers ;  'took  possession  of  the  castles  of  Elint  and  Bhudd- 
lan  OS  he  advanced;  and,  approaching  Conway,  concealed  his  forces  behind  a 
rock,  and  rode  foro-ard  with  a  few  attendants.  Admitted  into  the  castle,  he 
proposed  certain  conditions  to  the  king,  which  were  willingly  agreed  to,  as 
ikey  impaired  not  hid  royal  authority;  and  to  the  obEervance  of  these 
Northnmberland  swore.  It  was  promised  that  Lancaster  should  come  to 
nint,  and  having  asked  pardon  on  his  knees,  should  be  restored  to  the 
estates  and  honours  of  his  family.  The  earl  left  Conway  to  prepare  for  this 
iulernew  at  Plint,  and  the  king  followed  him.  Descending  a  steep  hilt, 
Bichard  suddenly  exclaimed, "  I  am  betrayed.  Do  you  not  see  banners  and 
pennonaiu  that  valley?"  Korthumberlandthencune  up,  and  seized  the  king's 
bridle.  In  the  evening  the  prisoner  end  bis  escort  reached  Flint  Castle. 
The  next  morning  Bichord  went  upon  a  tower  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of 
Laccaster ;  and  when  he  saw  him  coming  along  the  sen-shore,  with  his  mighty 
host,  he  shuddered  and  wept.  Lancaster  entered  the  castle.  The  French 
knight,  who  was  present,  has  recorded  what  then  took  place.  "Then  they  made 
the  king,  who  bad  dined  in  the  donjon,  come  down  to  meet  duke  Henry,  who, 
H  soon  aa  be  perceived  him  at  a  distance,  bowed  very  low  to  the  ground ;  and, 
at  they  approached  each  other,  he  bowed  a  second  time,  with  his  c^  in  his 
hand ;  and  then  the  king  took  off  bis  bonnet,  and  spake  first,  in  this  manner : 
'  Fwr  cooain  of  Lancaster,  you  are  right  welcome.'  Then  duke  Henry  replied, 
bowing  very  low  to  the  ground — '  My  lord,  I  am  come  sooner  than  you  sent 
for  me ;  the  reason  wherefore  I  will  tell  you.  The  common  report  of  your 
people  is  such,  that  you  have,  for  the  space  of  twenty  or  two-and-tnenty  years, 
gOTcmed  them  very  badly  and  very  rigorously,  and  in  so  much  that  they  are 
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not  well  contented  tberewith.  But,  if  it  pkase  our  Jjord,  [  will  lielp  you  to 
govern  them  better  tlmii  tlioy  have  been  governed  in  time  past.'  King 
Uicliard  tlien  answered  him, '  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleaeeth  you,  it  pleasotti  ua 
well.'  And  be  aasured  thnt  tbcso  are  the  very  words  that  thoy  two  spoke 
together,  without  taking  away  or  adding  anything:  for  I  heard  and  under- 
Btood  them  very  well." 

The  French  kuight  then  relates  the  progress  of  the  captive  and  his  enemy 
from  Flint  to  Chester,  and  from  Chester  to  London.  At  Chester  Henry 
dismissed  many  of  his  followers.  At  Lichfield  Kichard  attempted  to  escKpe 
by  night,  letting  himself  down  through  a  window  of  the  tower  where  he 
lodged.  The  kuight  then  records,  what  Froissart  also  mentions  as  having 
previously  occurred,  that  Henry  told  a  deputation  of  LoudoDers,  who  demanded 


the  head  of  the  king,  that  the  king  should  be  judged  by  the  parliament. 
Slowly  tlie  cavalcade  advanced  by  the  north  road,  till,  on  the  1st  of  September, 
they  came  within  six  miles  of  London.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  mayor 
and  principal  citizens-;  and  as  thoy  went  on  the  people  shouted,  "  Long  live 
the  duke  of  Lancaster."  They  entered  the  city  at  the  hour  of  vespers ;  and 
Henry  alighted  at  St.  Paul's,  and  went  all  armed  before  the  high  altar  tc 
make  his  orisons.  He  wept  much  at  the  tomb  of  his  father.  The  king  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Poring  a  sojourn  of  three  days  at  Chester,  writs  had  been  issued  iu  the 
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king's  name  to  Biuumon  a  parliament  od  the  30th  of  September.  A  month  of 
captivity  had  to  be  passed  by  the  unhappy  Bichord.  There  ia  a  mmuacript 
in  the  Soyal  Library  of  I'rance  which  details  an  interview  beween  the 
king  and  Lancaster  in  the  Tower,  at  which  York  and  Aumerle  were  preeent, 
when  SJchard  in  a  violent  raga  eiclaimed,  "  I  am  king,  and  will  still  continue 
king  in  spite  of  my  enemies."  But  this  passionate  and  irresolute  nature  was 
qnickly  subdued.  On  the  29th  of  September,  according  to  aa  entry  on  the 
Bolls  of  parliament,  Bichard,  in  the  presence  of  nobles  and  prelates,  knights 
uid  juEticee,  subscribed  a  deed  of  resignation  of  the  crown ;  absolving  his 
subjects  irom  their  allegiance  ;  and  adding  that  if  he  had  the  will  he  would 
choose  his  cousin  of  Lancaster  as  his  successor.  Froiasart  thus  deacribes  the 
surrender.  "  On  a  day  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  accompanied  iritli  lords, 
dukes,  prelates,  earls,  barona,  and  knights,  and  of  the  notablfst  men  of  London, 
and  of  other  good  towns,  rode  to  the  Tower,  and  there  alighted.  Then 
king  Bichard  was  brought  into  the  hall,  appareled  like  a  king  in  his 
robes  of  estate,  his  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  his  crown  on  hia  head.  Then 
be  stood  up  alone,  not  holden  nor  stayed  by  no  man,  and  said  aloud,  '  I 
have  been  king  of  England,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  lord  of  Irehind,  about 
twenty-two  years,  which  aigniory,  royalty,  sceptre,  crown,  and  herita.ire, 
I  clearly  resign  here  to  my  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster;  and  I  desire 
him  here,  in  this  open  presence,  in  eritcring  of  the  same  poaaesaioa,  to 
take  this  sceptre : '  and  so  delivered  it  to  the  duke,  who  took  it." 
The  parliamentary  record  most  auspiciously  adverts  to  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  Bichard  made  thia  surrender.  Henry,  a  few  years  after- 
irards,  was  denounced  by  Northumberland  aa  having  compelled  the  king 
thus  to  abdicate  under  threats  of  death.  The  parliament  met  on  the 
30th  of  September,  in  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  crowded  by  people 
of  all  ranks.  The  throne  was  empty.  Tlie  duke  of  Lancaster  aat  in  his 
place  as  a  peer.  The  resignation  of  the  king  was  read;  and  each  member 
expressed  alond  hia  acceptance  of  it,  amidot  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 
The  Act  of  deposition  was  nest  read.  The  articles  of  impeachment  were 
thirty-three  in  number.  All  the  circumstances  connected  witii  the  evetita  of 
1887-8  were  now  objected  to  the  king.  Tlie  murder  of  the  duke  of  Gioucester 
was  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  convictions  of  Arundel,  "Warwick,  and 
others, — the  banishment  of  Henry,  and  the  seizure  of  liia  estates.  His 
despotic  tendencies  were  affirmed,  for  that  when  he  was  asked  to  do  justice 
according  to  the  laws,  he  would  say,  that  "his  laws  were  in  hia  mouth," — 
that  "the  laws  were  in  his  breaat," — that  "  he  himself  alone  could  make  ana 
change  the  laws  of  his  kingdom ;"  and  that  he  maintained  that  the  life  of 
every  one  of  Ids  snbjecta,  and  his  lands  and  goods,  were  at  his  will  and 
pleaaure,  without  any  forfeiture.  It  was  added  that  he  was  "  ao  variable 
and  dissembling  in  his  words  and  writings,  that  no  man  living,  who  knew  his 
conditions,  could  or  would  confide  in  him  ;"  and  that  his  unfaitlifulneaa  and 
inconstancy  were  acandaloua  to  himself  and  to  the  kingdom,  especially 
amongst  foreigners.  After  the  reading  of  this  voluminous  document,  the 
Act  of  deposition  was  solemnly  pronounced  by  eight  commissioners.  Henry 
then  approached  the  throne  ;  and,  having  croased  himself,  in  the  language  of 
England  thus  8«d ;  "  In  the  name  of  Fader,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I,  Henry 
of  Lanctuter,  chaleiige  thia  rewme  of  Tnglonde,  and  the  crown  with  all  the 
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members,  and  the  appurtenaDces,  als  I  that  am  deecendit,  be  right  line  of  the 
blode,  comying  fro  the  gude  lord  kiog  Henry  therde,  and  thorghe  that  right 
that  God  of  Lis  grace  hath  eent  mce,  with  helpe  of  my  kjn,  and.of  mj  frendes 
to  recover  it ;  the  which  rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondone  for  defaut  of 
governance,  and  uBdoyng  of  the  gude  laws.'*  *  Henry  of  Lancaster  was 
then  led  bj  the  archhishopB  of.  Canterbury  and  York  to  the  royal  chair  of 
state,  "  all  the  people  wonderfully  shouting  for  joy." 

In  his  prison  of  the  Tower  the  deposed  Bichard  had  to  go  through  one 
more  humiliation.  On  the  day  after  his  depositiou,  Sir  William  Thirnyng, 
one  of  the  justices,  with  other  procurators,  came  before  him,  and  said,  that  in 
an  assembly  of  all  the  States  at  "Westminster,  they  declared  and  decreed  and 
judged  him  to  be  deprived  of  the  estate  of  king,  and  of  all  the  dignity  and 
worship,  and  of  all  the  administrstion  that  belonged  thereto.  The  broken- 
down  man  mildly  answered  that,  after  all  this,  he  hoped  that  his  cousin  would 
be  good  lord  to  him.  The  murder  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock  is  bow  avenged. 
But  in  that  hour  of  retribution  the  grave  closes  over  the  evil  fortunes  of  that 
house.  Humphrey,  the  only  aon  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  with  Bichu^ 
in  Ireland,  in  companionship  with  Henry  of  Monmouth.  Upon  the  news  of 
Henry's  landing  they  were  both  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Tryra.  Henry  was 
released,  to  become  Prince  of  "Wales.  Humphrey  died  before  he  reached 
Enghmd.  Eleanor  Bohun,  bis  desolate  mother,  sank  under  her  accumulated 
sorrows,  four  days  after  her  husband's  avenger  ascended  the  throne. 

*  I^ilianmtajy  Hiilur?,  vol.  L,  p.  2ST. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HsndiUr;  pretensoDB  of  Heory  of  LuDculer  to  the  crown — Edmuad  Mortimer — CaiiB[uracy 
^■ut  Henry  aereaUd— Berott  of  the  Wehb— Owon  Olendower— AlleRi^d  murder  of 
Bidutrd  II.— IloobU  w  t«  hii  dtaih  at  Fontefnct— StBlnto  againet  the  Loll&nls— 
BuroiDfs  for  hereij— Hoetilitf  of  France  imd  ScottHod— Battle  of  Homildon- hi  11— Revolt 
of  the  Perdea — Utttle  of  Shreirebury — RbtoK  of  Arehbishop  Scrope,  Hottiuglmm,  and 
otken — RiTsl  fkctions  in  Franoe — Tfao  King's  jeulDUs;  of  the  Prince  of  Wnlei — 
Heoir's  death. 

Thb  claim  to  the  crown  which  HcDiy  of  Lancaster  made  "  in  his  mother 
tongue,"  iras  a  well  considered  form  of  words.  The  aTerment  that  "  the 
Tcalm  was  on  the  point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  goTeramcnt  and  undoing 
of  the  good  laws,"  was  the  true  foundation  of  the  deposition  which ^he 
parliament  hod  pronounced  upon  Eichard.  But  the  legal  advisers  of  Hcnrj 
took  care  to  introduce  a  statement  of  hereditary  right: — "I,  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm  of  England,  because  I  am  descended,  by 
right  line  of  the  blood,  coming  from  the  good  lord  King  Henry  Third." 
He  took  the  same  great  seal  as  Eichard,  with  the  single  alteration  of  the 
name  on  the  legend.  The  badges  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, — the  crowned 
and  chained  antelope,  the  swnn,  the  red  rose,  and  the  columbine, — decorate 
the  illumintrf«d  M8S.  of  the  Lancastrian  period.  The  claim  of  Henry  was 
equivocally  put.  Eichard  being  deposed,  Henry  was  not  the  neit  in  the  line  of 
inheritance,  as  the  grandson  of  Edward  III.     The  posterity  of  Lionel,  duke 
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of  CUrence,  tbe  Becond  eon  of  Edward  III.,  had  a  pnor  claim  toth&t  of  the  lieir 
of  Jobn  of  OauBt,  the  third  son.  At  the  time  of  Richard's  deposition,  the  here- 
ditary claim  of  the  Clarence  branch  was  rested  in  Edmuud  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Philippa,  the  daughter  of  Lionel.  But  he  was 
otily  ten  yean  of  age.  In  the  sermon  which  the  arcbbisbop  of  Canterbury 
preached  when  the  parliament  depoeed  Bichard  and  chow  Henry,  he  took  for 
his  text,  "  A  man  shall  reign  over  my  people ; "  and  be  descanted  on  the 
theme,  that  when  the  King,  of  Kings  threatened  his  people,  he  said,  "  I  will 
make  children  to  rule  over  them."  Nothing  could  more  distinctly  point  to  the 
young  earl  of  March.  John  of  Qaunt,  when  Boger  Mortimer,  in  1385,  was 
declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  asserted  that  hia  own  son  was  the 
true  heir,  as  descended  from  Edmund  Crouchback,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III., 
who  was  set  aside  on  accoiint  of  bis  deformity.  This  claim  by  blood  from 
"  the  good  king  Henry  Third,"  would  have  stood  Henry  of  Lancaster  in  little 
avail,  had  he  not  been  known  as  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability  ;  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  ;  supported  by  the  chief  nobles  ;  the  favourite  of  the  people. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  set  aside  by  the  revolution  of  1399,  died  without  issue  in 
1424,  He  had  a  sister,  Anne,  who  married  the  second  son  of  Edmund 
Langley,  duke  of  Tork  ;  and  in  her  son  arose  the  pretension  to  the  crown  of 
the  bouse  of  York.  The  chronicler.  Hall,  quaintly,  hut  most  justly,  said, 
"  What  misery,  what  murder,  and  what  execrable  plagues  this  famous  region 
hath  suffered  by  the  division  and  dissension  of  the  renowned  houses  of  Lan- 
caster and  Tork,  my  wit  cannot  comprehend,  nor  my  tongue  declare,  neither 
yet  my  p^n  fully  set  forth."  This  is  the  tragical  story  that  arises  out  of  the 
deposition  of  Bichard  II.  It  is  a  story  well  knowu  to  the  English  people, 
for  it  has  been  told  in  the  dramatic  form  by  a  great  historical  teacher.  His- 
tory, strictly  so  called, — the  history  derived  from  Bolls  and  Statutes— must 
"pale  its  ineffectual  fire"  in  the  sunlight  of  the  poet. 

When  the  deposed  Bichard  hoped  that  bis  cousin  would  be  "good  lord  to 
him,"  he  hoped  for  an  impossibility.  To  retain  some  portion  of  bis  state,  to 
be  served  by  an  expensive  household,  to  appear  in  public,  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  quiet  rule  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  To  permit  him  to  reside 
abroad  would  have  bebn  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lorda 
in  parliament  attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty,  by  a  resolution,  which  was  to 
be  kept  secret,  that  it  seemed  advisable  to  them  that  the  late  king  should  be 
put  under  u  safe  and  secret  guard,  in  a  place  where  no  concourse  of  people 
might  resort  to  him  ;  and  with  no  attendant  who  had  been  familiar  to  him 
about  his  person.  When  the  question  was  put  to  the  Lords,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  said,  "  the  king  would  have  bis  life  saved."  It  is  related 
that,  on  this  occasion,  Thomas  Merks,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  delivered  a  speech 
protesting  against  the  deposition  of  Bicbard  and  the  accession  of  Henry.* 
Four  days  afterwards,  the  king  came  to  parliament ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  Bicbard,  late  king  of  England,  should  be  adjudged  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, in  safe  and  secret  ward.  Froissart  truly  says,  "  every  man  might  well 
consider  that  he  should  never  come  out  of  prison  alive."  la  the  parliament 
of  October,  1399,  all  the  old  hatreds  and  jealousies  were  revived,  in  the  dia- 
cussion  of  the  conduct  of  the  lords  who  had  appealed  Gloucester,  Arundel, 
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and  "Warwick  of  treaeon.  The  moet  Tiolent  disputes  took  place.  The  terms, 
10  odious  to  honourable  ears,  of  "  liar  "  and  "  traitor,"  were  freely  eichanged; 
ud  gauntlota  v^ere  thrown  on  the  fioor  of  the  house.  The  lords  appetlaats 
lost  the  honours  and  the  lands  which  Bichard  had  bestowed  on  them  for  their 
■ubscrviencf.  But  thej  escaped  all  other  punishment.  The  duke  of 
AJbemarle  (Aumerle)  sank  down  to  Earl  of  Jutland ;  aud  the  dukes  of 
Eieter  and  Surrey,  Eichard's  half-brothers,  to  earls  of  Huntingdon  and 
Kent.  Violent  as  this  parliament  was,  it  wisely  sought  to  restrain  future 
Tidence.  It  limited  treason  to  the  ofFeiicea  enumerated  in  the  Act  of 
Edward  III.,  in  which  that  chief  crime  against  civil  government  was  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  king's  justices,  and  "what  are  treasons"  was 
declared  in  parliament.  It  referred  the  accuser  in  a  case  of  treason  to  the 
courts  of  law,  abolishing  those  appeals  of  treason  which  had  been  productive 
of  such  evil  effects.  It  forbade  any  delegation  of  the  powers  of  parliament 
to  a  committee.  It  tried  to  restrain  the  quarrels  of  great  nobles,  by  forbid- 
ding any  person,  except  the  king,  to  give  liveries  to  his  retainera.  All  this 
waa  indicative  that  the  reign  of  justice  was  come  back.  In  leas  than  three 
months,  in  a  confederacy  of  nobles,  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  restora- 
tion of  Sicbard,  and  to  drive  Henry  from  power.  The  plot  became  known 
to  the  vigilant  king,  disclosed  to  him  unwillingly  by  Rutland,  who  was  one 
of  the  confederates.  Windsor  castle  was  surprised ;  but  the  forewarned 
Henry  was  in  Iiondon  levying  an  army.  The  conspirators  marched  to  the 
west,  proclaiming  king  Bichard.  At  Cirencester,  they  were  attacked  in  their 
qnarters  by  the  burghers  ;  and  the  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury  were  seized 
and  beheaded.  The  citizens  of  Bristol,  in  the  same  way,  secured  and  executed 
lord  Lumley  and  lord  Deapeoser.  Huntingdon  was  put  to  death  by  the 
tenants  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  Plashy.  The  popular  attachment  to 
Henry  was  thiis  signally  manifested.  There  were  a  few  executions  under 
the  l^;al  judgment  of  the  courts  of  law.  The  insurrection  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January.  Before  the  expimtton  of  a  month  it  was  stated  that  the 
late  king  had  died  at  Pontefract.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  Loudon,  aud 
there  shown,  with  the  face  exposed,  so  that  those  who  knew  BIcbard  might 
identify  him.  The  obsequies  of  the  deposed  king  were  performed  in  St. 
Paul's,  Henry  being  present ;  and  the  corpse  was  subsequently  interred  at 
Langley.  Henry  V.,  upon  coming  to  the  throne,  caused  it  to  be  removed  to 
Westminster  Abbey. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Bichard,  however  distasteful  his 
nde  might  have  been  in  England,  there  was  a  strong  attachment  to  him  in 
Wales.  When  he  sailed  from  Ireland  to  meet  his  enemy,  he  landed  in 
Walea,  confident  that  he  should  there  find  a  powerful  army.  His  procrasti- 
nation alone  caused  the  dispersion  of  that  army.  The  Statute-book  shows 
how  obnoiious  was  the  revolution  of  1399  to  the  Welsh  borderers.  A  par> 
liament  was  held  at  Westminster  in  the  second  year  of  Henry's  reign, 
1400-1,  when  the  Commons  complained  of  the  ravages  of  the  Welsh  in  the 
countriea  joining  upon  the  marches  of  Wales,  by  carrying  off  cattle  and 
STTesttng  merchants.  Various  strong  measures  were  then  enacted,  quite 
sufficient  in  their  severe  injustice  to  produce  a  general  revolt.  It  was  not 
enough  to  sanction  reprisals  upon  Welsh  property  and  persons;  but  it  was 
ordained,   that   no   Welshman  should  be    permitted  to  purchase  land  in 
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England,  and  that  no  "  whole  Eng]isliinaii "  should  be  convicted  at  the  suit 
of  any  "Welshman  within  Wales,  except  by  the  judgment  of  Englieb  justices. 
To  make  the  separation  of  the  two  nations  complete,  it  was  also  ordained 
that  no  Welshman  should  be  thenceforth  chosen  to  be  citizen  or  burgess  in 
any  English  city  or  town.  The  next  year,  another  parliament  passed  more 
stringent  measures  ;  amongst  which  it  was  enacted  that  no  Welshman  should 
bear  arms  nor  defensible  armour.  The  country  was  in  insurrection ;  the 
Welsh  had  found  a  lender.  "  It  is  ordained  and  stablished  that  no  Eaglish- 
man  married  to  any  Welshwoman  of  the  amity  and  alliance  of  Owen  of 
O-leindour,  traitor  to  our  sovereign  lord,  or  to  any  other  Welshwoman  after 
the  rebellion  of  the  said  Owen,  shall  be  put  in  any  office  in  Wales,  or  in  the 
inarches  of  the  same." 

Owen  of  Gleindour, — or  as  we  now  write,  Owen  Glendower, — was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  period.     Claitning  descent  from  the  ancient 
British  princes,  being  the  great-grandson  of  the  famous  Llewellyn,  he  might 
still  bavo  remained  a  peaceful  landowner  in  Wales,  but  fur  the  deposition  of 
the  master  whom  be  bud  served  as  an  esquire  of  his  household.    Educated 
at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  be  possessed  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which  made  bim  regarded  as  a  necromancer  by  his  simple  countrymen.     His 
property  waa  contiguous  to  that  of  Lord  Grey  de  Kuthyn  ;  and  tho  Anglo- 
Norman  baron  claimed  and  seized  some  portion  of  it.     Glendower  petitioned 
the  parliament  of  1400  for  r«dresa.    His  petition  was  dismissed  by  the  peers, 
with  the  scornful  answer,  that  "  they  cared  not  for  barefooted  rascals."  *    He 
took  arms  ;  made  Lord  Grey  his  prisoner ;  and  wasted  his  barony.     But  the 
private  feud  became  a  national  revolt.    The  mountains 
again  heard  the  bardic  songs,  which  were  applied  to  the 
new  hero  who  bad  arisen  to  restore  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  Britons.      Henry  thought  to  stop  the  popular 
voice  by  decreeing  that  "no  waster,  rhymer,  minstrel, 
nor  vagabond,  be  any  wise   sustained   in   the  land   of 
Wales."     The  Welsh  scholars  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
departed  to  their  own  country,  in  1401,  to  aid  the  re- 
i  beilion ;  and  the  Welsh  labourers  employed  in  England 
I  escaped  to  join  their  countrymen.     Owen  Glendower,  by 
I  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  was  declared  Prince  of 
Wales.     Before  tbe  rebellion  had  attained  any  very 
extensive    organisation,    Harry  Percy    (Hotspur)    and 
Baal  of  Owen  aiendaoar.  Prince  Henry,  were  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  against  tbe  insurgents.     Henry  of  Monmouth,  in 
1101,  was  in  his  fourteenth  year.    His  command  in  Wales  could  have  been  only 
nominal ;  and  we  are  glad  therefore  to  believe  that  a  letter  of  this  period, 
addressed  in  his  name  to  tbe  council,  was  a  mei'e  official  communication.     The 
boy  is  made  to  say,  describing  bis  triumphal  progress, — "We  caused  the  whole 
place  to  be  set  on  fire." — "We  laid  waste  a  fine  and  populous  country."     This 
is  learning  tbe  lessons  of  chivalry  at  a  very  early  age.     He  continued,  however, 
in  authority,  but  was  much  straitened  in  bis  slaughter  and  burnings  for 
want  of  money  to  pay  bis  archers  and  men-at-arma.     In  1402,  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  unde  to  the  young  earl  of  March,  went  against  Glendower  ;  and 
•  "SaileKiiniBnodipedibuBBoD  cnnire." — Leland. 
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Ks  army  l>eing  utterly  routed  in  Eadnorabire  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
king  now  detennined  to  go  in  person,  "  to  check  the  insolancieB  and  maliee 
of  Owen  Glendowcr  and  other  rebels."  His  expedition  wa»  friiitlesB.  The 
royal  army,  in  the  month  of  August,  was  exposed  to  storma  of  rain,  snow,  and 
hail ;  and  Glendower  was  alleged  to  have  raised  them  by  his  wicked  sorcery, 
That  autumn  the  sagacioua  Welshman  defied  oil  the  power  of  England  in  his 
mountain  fastnesses.  Inthesucceeding  winter,  his  priaoner,EdmundMortimer, 
became  his  friend  and  ally.  Henry,  with  that  jealousy  which  formed  a  part 
of  hiB  character,  refused  to  ransom  his  "  beloved  cousin ; "  and  ilortimer 
consoled  himself  by  marrying  the  great  Welsh  chieftain's  daughter.  On  the 
13th  of  December,  1402,  he  writes  thus  to  his  tenants :  "  Very  dear  and  well- 
beloved,  I  greet  you  much,  and  mako  known  to  you  that  Owen  Glyndor  has 
raised  a  quarrel,  of  which  the  object  is,  if  K'ng  Richard  he  alive,  to  restore 
him  to  his  crown  ;  and  if  not,  that  my  honoured  nephew,  who  is  the  right  heir 
to  the  aaid  crown,  shall  be  king  of  England,  and  that  the  said  Owen  will 
aasert  his  right  in  Wales.  And  I,  seeing  and  considering  that  the  said  quarrel 
is  good  and  reaaonable,  have  consented  to  join  in  It,  and  to  aid  aud  maintain 
it,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  a  good  end.    Amen  I  " 

"  If  king  Bichard  be  alive  !  "  It  is  nearly  three  years  sincekingBichard's 
body  was  exposed  in  St.  Paul's  Church — a  public  act  known  to  all  the  king- 
dom— and  especially  known  to  all  such  as  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer.  How  can  a 
doubt  now  be  raised,  "  if  king  Bichard  he  alive  P  "  In  six  months  from  the 
date  of  this  letter,  a  great  host,  headed  by  the  Percies,  will  be  looking  for 
Glendower  to  fight  with  them  against  king  Henry ;  and  before  they  meet  him 
in  Hateley-field  near  Shrewsbury,  they  will  denounce  the  usurping  king  as  a 
murderer  in  the  following  words  :  "  Thou  hast  caused  our  sovereign  lord  and 
thine,  traitorously  within  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  without  the  consent  or  judg- 
ment of  the  lords  of  the  realm,  by  the  space  of  fifteen  days  and  bo  many 
nights,  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  to  perish."  How  are  these  contrajUotions 
to  be  solved  ?  For  years,  Henry  had  to  struggle  against  two  popular  belieft. 
The  first,  and  the  most  natural,  was,  that  ho  Jiad  put  Eichard  to  death.  That 
he  died  by  violence  is  highly  probable.  His  removal  would  add  much  to  the 
safety  of  his  successor ;  and  every  opportunity  was  afforded  by  his  secret 
imprisonment  to  effect  this  removal  by  the  foulest  means.  Thus  Henry  was 
publicly  accused  by  the  Percies  of  having  procured  Bicbard's  death  by  star- 
vation. The  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1403,  in  a  letter  to  Henry,  insinuated  that 
he  was  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  the  king  replied  :  "  With  regard  to  that 
passage  in  your  letter  where  you  speak  of  tho  death  of  our  very  dear  cousin 
and  lord,  whom  God  absolve,  saying  '  God  knows  how  it  happened,  and  fiy 
whom  that  death  was  done,'  we  know  not  with  what  intent-  such  words  are 
naed ;  but  if  you  mean  and  dare  to  say  that  his  death  was  caused  by  our  order, 
orwith  our  consent,  we  say  that  is  false,  and  yon  will  say  what  is  false  as  often 
as  you  shall  say  so ;  as  the  true  God  knows,  whom  we  call  to  witness :  offering 
our  body  against  yours  in  single  combat,  if  you  will  or  dare  to  prove  it."  In 
an  age  when  the  appeals  of  kings  to  heaven  were  occasionally  of  no  more  value 
than  "  dicers'  oaths,"  this  will  not  go  for  much.  An  account  from  a  contem- 
porary states  that  Sir  Pierce  Elton,  with  ahand  of  assassins,  entered  hispriaon 
at  Pontefract,  and  that  Bichard,  seizing  a  battle-aie,  fell  bravely  fighting  with 
unequal  numbers.    Some  years  ago  Bichard' s  tomb  was  opened  in  Westminster 
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Abbey,  and  no  marks  of  violence  appeared  on  hU  skull,  on  whicli  tte  contem- 
porary relates  that  he  received  his  death-wound.  Waleingham,  the  chronicler, 
nffinns  bb  common  rumour  that  Itichafd  died  by  voluntaiy  starvation, 
IFroisaart  Bays,  "  how  Sichard  died,  and  by  what  means,  I  could  not  tell  when 
I  wrote  tbiB  chronicle."  The  question  is  no  nearer  its  solution  after  four  cen- 
turies and  a  half.  The  other  popular  belief,  the  most  embarrassing  to  Henry, 
was,  that  £ichard  had  escaped  trom  Pontetract,  and  was  living  in  Scotland. 
For  several  yean  there  were  proclamations  against  those  who  spread  this 
rumour,  and  some  were  punished  by  death  for  this  offence.  The  belief  gra- 
dually passed  away  from  the  popular  mind ;  and  the  chroniclers  explain  tJiat 
a  man  named  Serle,  a  servant  to  king  Bichard,  having  heard  that  his  old 
master  was  alive  in  Scotland,  came  over  from  France,  persuaded  the  court- 
fool  to  personate  the  ex-king,  and  was  eventually  executed  as  a  traitor  for  the 
decepiiou  which  had  entn^ped  many  persons  into  the  confidence  that  E.ichard 
was  coming  to  claim  his  crown.  The  fondness  for  "  historic  doubts  "  has 
revived  the  belief  in  our  own  times.  It  is  stated  that  Eichard's  escape  from 
Fontefract  is  proved  by  documents  in  our  Eecord  OfSce ;  that  this  escape  was 
effected  in  connection  with  the  rising  of  1400,  in  which  he  was  proclaimed  by 
the  earls  who  afberwards  suffered  as  traitors ;  that  there  are  entries  in  the 
public  accounts  of  Scotland  of  expenses  for  the  custody  of  king  Richard  of 
England ;  and  that  Bichard  lived  till  1419  in  Stirling  castle,  in  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility.'*  The  vague  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  manner  of 
Bichard's  death  by  violence  give  some  tittle  sanction  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  not  murdered  at  all.  But  if  we  even  accept  the  explanation,  that 
another  body  was  substituted  for  Bichard's  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  Uth 
of  March,  1400,  and  that  Henry  and  his  court  went  through  the 
mummery  of  his  &lse  obsequies,  we  have  still  so  many  difficulties  to  recon- 
cile that  we  have  little  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  Bichard  of  Stirling 
castle  was  an  impostor.  The  French  believed  in  Bichard's  death  when  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  married  Isabella  in  1406.  In  the  same  year  the 
Lords  addressed  Henry,  praying  that  those  might  be  put  to  prison  who 
preach  and  publish  that  Bichard,  late  king,  who  is  desd,  should  be  in  full 
life ;  or  that  "  the  fool  in  Scotland  "  is  that  king  Bichard  who  is  dead. 

However  defective  may  be  the  evidence  upon  which  impartial  history 
must  condemn  or  acquit  Henry  IV.  of  the  murder  of  Bichard  II.,  he  must 
bear  the  infamy  of  a  political  crime  of  broader  and  deeper  significance.  He 
was  the  first  English  king  who  put  men  to  death  by  statute  for  their  religious 
belief.  He  came  to  the  throne  with  almost  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Archbishop  Arundel  was  his  great  upholder  j  and 
this  primate  made  Henry  his  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  those  who 
had  assailed  the  corruptions  of  the  Church.  Henry's  father  had  been  a 
supporter  of  Wycliffe.  The  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  was  to  be  the  persecutor 
of  "Wycliffe's  followers.  Henry  was  carried  to  the  throne  with  the  avowal 
of  popular  principles.  The  lay  barons  and  the  Commons  were  opposed  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Church  to  be  above  all  inquiry — a  dominant  and 
oresponsible  power.  But  Henry  knew  the  strength  of  a  body  that,  according 
to  an  estimate  of  his  time,  possessed  one-third  of  the  revenues  of  the  king- 
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ilom.  Tn  tlio  first  year  of  his  reign  was  passed  the  Stattite  "Ce  heretico 
t-omburendo  " — "  the  first  statute  and  butcherly  knife,"  says  Prynne,  "  that 
tlie  iiupeaching  prelates  procured  or  had  against  the  poor  preachers  of 
Christ's  gospel."  The  fiery  persecution  of  archbishop  Arundel  was  grounded 
upon  these  charges: — "  Whereas  it  is  bhowed  to  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
on  the  behalf  of  the  prelates  and  the  clergy,*  that  divers  false  and  perverse 
people  of  a  certain  new  sect,  of  the  faith,  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church, 
and  the  authority  of  the  same  damnably  thinking,  and  against  thq  law 
of  Qod  and  of  the  church  usurping  the  office  of  preaching,  do  perversely  and 
maliciously  in  divers  places  within  the  said  realm,  under  the  colour  of  dis- 
sembled holiness,  presch  and  teach  these  days  openly  and  privily  divers  new 
doctrines,  and  wicked  heretical  and  erroneous  opinions,  contrary  to  the  same 
faith  and  blessed  determinations  of  Holy  Church  ;  and  of  such  sect  and 
wicked  doctrine  and  opinions  they  make  unlawful  conventicles  and  con- 
federacies, they  hold  and  exercise  schools,  they  make  and  write  books,  they 
do  wickedly  instruct  and  inform  people,  and  as  much  as  they  may  excite  and 
stir  them  to  sedition  and  insurrection,  and  make  great  strife  and  division 
among  the  people,  and  other  enormities  horrible  to  bo  heard  daily  do  perpe- 
trate and  commit."  The  "  convenient  remedy  "  for  such  "  novelties  and 
excesses  "  was  that  none  should  preach,  write,  or  teach  against  the  faith  of 
Holy  Chorch ;  that  all  having  in  their  possession  books  or  writings  of  such 
wicked  doctrines  and  opinions  should  deliver  them  up,  or  be  arrested  and 
proceeded  i^inst  by  the  diocesan ;  and,  finally,  that  if  any  persons  be  before 
the  diocesan  charged  with  such  wicked  preachings  and  teachings,  and  should 
refuse  to  abjure,  or  after  abjuration  fall  into  relapse,  tbey  should  be  left  to 
the  secular  court ;  and  the  sheriff  of  a  county,  or  mayor  or  bailiffs  of  a  city  or 
borough,  after  sentence,  shall  receive  the  same  persons,  and  every  of  them, 
"  and  them,  before  the  people,  do  [cause]  to  be  burnt,  that  such  punishment 
may  strike  in  fear  to  the  minds  of  other,"'  Vain  and  detestable  law- — the 
parent  of  abominations  that  make  the  slaughters  of  the  feudal  ages,  perpe- 
trated in  the  heat  and  self-defence  of  battle,  appear  guiltless  by  the  side 
of  this  delibernte  wickedness  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  mercy  !  In  this 
hateful  career  Henry  IV.  was  no  impassive  tool  of  the  peraecuting  church- 
men. Tlie  first  victim  was  "William  Salter,  a  London  clergyman,  wlio  was 
burnt  on  the  I2tH  of  February,  1401.  The  stake  and  the  fugot  were  in  full 
activity,  till  the  Commons  shuddered  at  the  atrocities  which  Englishmen  had 
now  firet  to  endure.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  Commons  would  not 
permit  that  the  Church  should  imprison  heretics  without  the  king's  consent. 
Now  heretics  were  to  be  burnt,  upon  the  sole  sentence  ot  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  A  petition  of  the  Lords  in  1406,  which  we  have  just  referred  to, 
mixes  up  the  charges  of  heresy  against  certain  preachers  and  teachers  with 
the  charge  of  publishing  rumours  that  king  Bicbard  was  ^ive.  This  alleged 
offence  was  a  possible  cause  of  the  king's  bitterness  t^instthem.  But  it 
was  slflo  set  forth  in  that  petition  that  they  stirred  and  moved  the  people  to 
take  away  their  temporal  possessions  from  the  prelates ;  and,  it  was  added, 

*  "  Tbe  potion  kiid  the  BtAtnla  an  both  ib  Latin,  vhich  ie  unnEiiBl  in  Ilia  lawi  of  tbiatjioc. 
in  B  ntbeeqnent  petition  of  the  Commons  this  ut  a  itjlcd  'the  itatate  made  in  the  kcooA  jut 
J  joor  m«]e«tj'i  reiffn,  aX  th«  rcqnajt  of  the  preUtes  Mid  elergy  of  your  kingdo"  •  which 
•Sbrdi  ■  preanmption  tlial  it  had  no  regnisr  Asaent  of  pMliament." — Hnllam,  "Mi<>dlo  Agw," 
ctiip.  Tiii.  Turt.  iii.  t 
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"  in  case  that  this  evil  purpose  be  not  resieted  by  your  royal  majesty,  it  ia 
very  likely  that  in  process  of  time  they  will  also  excite  the  people  of  your 
kingdom  to  take  away  from  the  lords  temporal  their  poBsessiona  and 
beritagcB."  The  Commons,  wiio  had  also  temporal  possesBiona  to  lose,  did 
not  share  this  apprehension.  They  prayed  Henry  in  1410,  that  the  Statute 
against  the  Lollards  might  be  repealed,  or  even  mitigated.  He  replied,  that 
he  wished  one  more  severe  had  been  passed ;  and  to  show  how  practical  was 
his  intolerance,  he  immediately  signed  a  warrant  for  the  burning  of  John 
Badby,  a  Lollard.  The  Commons  deeply  resented  the  temper  of  the  king, 
and  refused  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  be  levied  yearly  without  their  renewed 
assent.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  T.,  a  noble  knight  was  burnt  for 
heresy ;  and  the  "  wieked  doctrines  "  were  thrown  bock  for  another  century 
and  a  half.  In  His  own  good  time.  He  who  "  rcmaineth  a  king  for  ever" 
asserts  His  own  laws  against  the  trumpery  edicts  of  earthly  kings.  The 
Lollards'  dungeon  at  Lambeth  is  now  a  monument  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Beformatiou. 


It  was  with  no  vague  meaning  that  Shakspere  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Henry  IV.  the  aphorism,  "  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  His 
reign  was  a  period  of  continued  assault  and  danger  on  every  side.  France 
and  Scotland  refused  to  recognise  Henry  as  the  sovereign  of  England.  Their 
truces,  they  maintained,  were  with  Bichard,  and  not  with  an  usurper.  With 
France  the  king  was  anxiously  desirous  of  peace.  But  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  France,  considering  the  deposition  of  Bicbard  as  the  act  of  the 
people,  were  craving  to  punish  a  nation  which  they  held  as  the  most  danger- 
oua  on  earth  through  its  pride  and  insolence.*  The  king  of  France,  subject 
to  partial  attacks  of  insanity,  had  received  a  terrible  shock  by  the  announce- 
,  ment  of  the  events  that  had  deprived  his  daughter  of  her  queenly  rank. 
Isabella  was  conducted  back  to  Calais  with  ceremonies  almost  as  magnificent 
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aa  those  which  had  atteoded  her  marriage  five  years  before.  But  Henry, 
atreitened  in  his  finances,  did  not  send  back  with  her  the  dower  which  Sichard 
had  received.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  for  commencing  hoattlitJea  against 
Henry.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  more  cautious.  These  riral  uncles  of 
the  insane  king,  by  their  furious  discords  kept  France  in  a  state  of  disorder 
and  terror,  which  rendered  the  government  incapable  of  any  great  enterprise. 
Bordeanx,  snd  other  parts  of  Gascony,  were  still  retained  by  the  English 
gOTemment,  and  these  were  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  But  the 
people  clnng  to  the  English  rule.  In  1400,  Henry  invaded  Scotland.  He 
marched  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  left  the  usual  mark  of  feudal  royalty  by  burning 
the  city.  In  1402,  the  Scots  invaded  England.  Henry  was  chasing  Glen- 
dower  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  attributing  to  necromancy  the 
ill  success  which  courage  and  constancy  hod  prepared  for  him.  The  Scottish 
eul  of  March,  who  had  abjured  his  allegiance  to  his  own  sovereign,  had 
defeated  the  invading  Scota  at  Hepbum-moor.  The  earl  Douglas  came  with  a 
great  army  to  revenge  the  loss.  They  advanced  beyond  theTyne,  devastating 
and  plundering  with  more  than  usual  fierceness  and  rapacity.  But  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  his  son  Henry  Percy,  and  the  earl  of  March,  bad 
collected  a  large  force  in  their  rear,  and  awaited  their  return  near  Wooller. 
On  Holjrood-day,  the  I4th  of  September,  the  Scots  took  up  a  strong  position 
on  Homil don-hill.  The  English  army  was  placed  on  an  opposite  eminence. 
Percy  commanded  a  descent  into  the  valley ;  and  as  the  Scots  lined  the  sides 
of  Homildon-hill,  the  English  archers  picked  down  their  men  with  unerring 
aim,  while  Douglas  gave  no  order  for  advance.  At  last  the  Scots  charged 
down  the  steep,  and  the  English  retired  a  little.  Again  they  baited,  and 
again  the  deadly  shafts  Qew  so  sharp  and  strong  that  few  could  stand  up 
against  the  "iron  sleet."  The  English  men-at-arms  in  this  battle  drew  not  a 
sword.  The  vjotory  was  won  by  the  terrible  archers  alone.  Douglas  and 
many  nobles  and  knights  were  made  prisoners  ;  amongst  whom  was  Murdoc 
Stewart,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  regent  of  Scotland. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  presented  his  illustrious  prisoners  to  Henry,  at 
Westminster ;  when  the  king  exhorted  Murdoc  to  be  resigned  to  his  captieity, 
for  he  bod  been  taken  on  the  battle-field  like  a  true  knight.  The  notion  that 
Henry  demanded  the  prisoners  of  Homildon-hill  from  the  captors,  that  be 
might  deprive  them  of  ransom,  is  an  error  which  Shakspere  derived  from 
Hall  and  Holinshed.  It  is  distinctly  proved  that  Henry  reserved  to  the 
captors  all  their  rights.  The  revolt  of  the  Percies  was  possibly  accelerated 
by  the  refusal  of  Henry  to  ransom  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  whose  sister  had 
become  the  wife  of  Hotspur.  But  the  probability  is,  that  no  sudden  impulses 
of  passion  excited  their  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  man  whom  they 
had  seated  on  the  throne.  The  king  was  so  unconscious  of  having  provoked 
their  pesentment  by  any  act  of  bis  own  self-will,  that  the  very  army  which 
encountered  them  at  Sbrewsbury  was  led  by  him,  "  to  give  aid  and  aupport 
to  his  very  dear  and  loyal  cousins,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son 
Henry,  in  the  expedition  which  they  had  honourably  commenced  for  him  and 
Iiis  realm  against  his  enemies  the  Scotch."  *  But  the  Fcrcios  had  just  cause 
of  complaint  against  the  government  of  Henry,  in  a  matter  which  involved 
BO  jealousy  of  their  power  which  had  advanced  him  to  the  throne,  as  Hume 
*  Hesry  to  the  PriT7  GonndL     Se«pt«&c«bT8irH.  N[<»1m  to  "FrivrConndlat&'tfMd.'' 
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describcB  tlic  temper  of  the  king.  The  Perciee  had  incurred  great  eipcnsea 
in  their  resistmice  to  the  Scota;  and  the  government  of  Henry  had  been 
unable  to  reimburse  them.  There  arc  letters  to  the  king  and  to  the  council 
from  tbe  earl  of  Northumberland,  in  the  summer  of  1403,  bitterly  complain- 
ing of  the  non-payment  of  large  sums  due  to  him.  There  ia  a  letter  of  the 
same  period  from  Henry's  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  complaining  that  his 
Boldicrs  would  not  remain  with  him  unless  they  were  promptly  paid  their 
wages ;  and  an  order  is  made  by  the  king  in  council,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1403,  that  a  thousand  pounds  should  be  sent  to  the  prince,  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  people  together.  It  is  clear  that  the  king  was  surrounded  by 
financial  embarrassments,  which  offeeted  his  own  son  as  much  as  the  Percics. 
He  satisfied  the  Percies  as  far  as  he  could  by  small  payments  and  lai^ 
promisee.  They  probably  saw  in  these  embarrassments  a  symptom  of  the 
weakness  of  Henry's  gm'emnient,  and  believed  that  the  revolt  of  Glendower 
would  enable  them,  in  conjunction  with  'him,  to  establish  a  government 
in  which  tbey  should  have  a  more  supreme  power  than  under  the  rule  of 
the  politic  liancaster.  They  managed  their  plans  with  such  caution,  that 
whilst  the  king  was  marching  towards  the  north,  expecting  to  join  them  in 
Korthumberland,  Hotspur  was  marching  through  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
proclaiming  that  Kichard  was  alive.  At  Burton-upon  Trent,  Henry  heard 
the  news  of  the  revolt.  Within  a  week,  he  had  fought  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury. 

The  prince  of  Wales  was  on  the  Welsh  borders,  and  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  his  father  before  the  army  of  Henry  entered  Shrewsbury,  on  the 
liOth  of  July.  Hotspur  had  been  joined  by  Douglas  and  his  Scots  ;  and  by 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  with  a  body  of  Cheshire  archers.  Glendower 
was  on  his  march  from  Carmarthenshire  ;  but  the  rapid  movement  of  Henry 
to  the  west  brought  the  royal  troops  in  the  presence  of  the  northern  army 
before  the  Welsh  chieftain  could  unite  his  forces  with  those  of  his  confe- 
derates. Under  the  walls  of  Shrewsbury  lay  the  insurgents.  They  retired  a 
short  distance  to  Hateley  Field.  The  solemn  defiance  of  the  confederates  was 
sent  to  Henry  during  the  night,  denouncing  him  and  his  adherents  as 
"traitors,  and  subverters  of  the  commonwealth  and  kingdom,  and  invaders, 
oppressors,  and  usurpers,  of  the  rights  of  the  true  and  direct  heir  of  England 
and  France." 

Hateley  Field  is  about  three  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  It  is  a  plain  of  no 
large  extent,  with  a  gentle  range  of  hills  rising  towards  the  Webh  border. 
On  that  plain,  where  he  had  fought  for  his  life  and  hia  crown,  Henry  after- 
wards caused  a  chapel  to  bo  built  and  endowed,  wherein  mass  might  be 
chanted  for  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in  that  battle,  and  were  there  interred. 
The  mass  is  no  longer  there  sung ;  but  there  is  the  little  chapel.  As  we 
stand  upon  that  quiet  plain, — looking  upon  the  eastern  Haughmond  hill, 
•'  the  busky  hill "  of  Shakspere,  and  listen  when  "  the  southern  wind  doth 
play  the  trumpet," — the  words  of  the  chronicler  and  the  poet  linger  in  onr 
memories  ;  and  we  think  of  that  terrible  hour,  when  "  suddenly  the  trumpets 
blew,  and  the  king's  part  cried  Sainct  George !  and  the  adversaries  cried 
Euperanc^ !  Percie  I  and  so,  furiouely,  the  armies  joined."  *  The  Northimi. 
brion  archers,  who  had  done  snch  terrible  execution  at  Homildon-hill,  now 
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dre«  their  Ixiw-strmgs  against  their  Bngliah  brothers ;  and  the  king's  men 
"fell  as  the  leaves  fall  on  the  ground  after  a  frosty  night  at  the  approach  of 
winter."  '  The  troops  of  Henry  recoiled  before  their  slaughtering  arrows, 
ud  before  the  charge  which  Percy  and  Douglas  led.  The  prince  of  Wales 
WIS  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  face;  but  the  valiant  youth  continued  to 
fight  where  the  battle  was  strongest.  For  three  hours  the  field  was  con- 
tested with  an  obstinacy  that  marked  the  breed  of  the  men  who  were  fighting 
igsinst  each  other.  "  At  the  last,  the  king,  crying  Saint  George !  Victory  I 
broke  the  amy,  and  entered  into  the  battle  of  his  enemies,  and  fought 
fiercely,  and  adventured  bo  far  into  the  battle,  that  the  earl  Douglas  atnick 
bim  ^WD,  and  slew  air  Walter  Blunt  and  three  others  appareled  in  the 
king's  suit  and  clothing."  t  The  king  was  raised,  and  again  "  did  that  day 
Disny  a  valiant  feat  of  arms."  Hotspur  at  length  fell ;  an  arrow  piercnd  his 
bmin.  ^ia  death  struck  a  panic  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  brave  followers 
The  straggling  Welsh,  who  had  joined  the  battle,  fled  to  the  woods  and  hills 
The  gsltant  Douglas  was  taken  prisoner,  and  few  or  none  of  his  Scots  escaped 
alive.  On  that  Hateley  Field,  where  about  fourteen  thousand  men  were 
engaged  on  each  side,  one  half  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  earl  of  Wor- 
cester, the  baron  of  Kendcrton,  and  sir  Richard  Vernon,  were  amongst  the 
prieouers  delivered  to  the  king.  At  the  market-cross  of  Shrewsbury,  where, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  prince  David  of  Wales  had  been  executed 
M  a  traitor,  Worcester,  Kenderton,  and  Vernon  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
revolt,  with  the  same  horrible  barbarities  that  were  inflicted,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  the  brother  of  Llewellyn.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was 
marcluDg  bis  retainers  through  Durham,  when  he  received  the  newa  of  the 
death  of  his  son  and  his  brother  ;  and  of  the  fatal  issue  of  the  sudden  revolt 
of  hia  house.     He  hurried  back  to  his  csstle  of  Warkworth,  and  disbanded 


his  men.  The  earl  was  commanded  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Tork. 
Henry  was  too  politic  to  be  unnecessarily  severe;  and  the  elder  Percy 
escaped,  eren  without  a  forfeiture. 
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But,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  Bncceaa,  the  goremment  of  Henry  had  a 
constant  fight  to  maintain  against  numerous  enemies.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land were  subjected  to  variouB  mtserieB  by  the  opposition  that  was  r^sed  to 
the  Lancastrian  role.  The  French  landed  in  Wales,  and  btumt  Tenby. 
Plymouth  was  burnt  by  ships  Irom  Brittany.  Devonshire  was  harused  by 
descents  on  the  coast.  BeprisaJs,  of  course,  took  place ;  and  the  dwellers 
on  the  French  shorea  of  the  Chimnel  had  to  endure  the  same  sort  of 
Tisitations.  In  1404,  O-lendower  had  so  successfully  asserted  his  power, 
that  the  French  government  concluded  a  Ireaty  with  him  as  "  Owen,  prince 
of  Wales."  Henry  of  Monmouth  was  doing  his  duty  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  father  in  the  Welsh  borders.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1405, 
he  obtained  a  conaiderabie  victory  at  Orosmont.  But  this  snccess  had  no  deci- 
sive result.  The  king  was  again  about  to  enter  tho  Principality  with  a  large 
force,  when  a  new  revolt  broke  out  in  the  north  of  England.  Ths  earl  of 
Iforthumberland,  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  Lord  Bardolf,  and  Scrope,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  confederated  to  place  the  eari  of  March  on  the  throne.  He 
and  his  brother  had  been  delivered  &om  their  honourable  imprisonment  at 
Windsor  by  the  skilful  derice  of  the  widow  of  Despenser,  one  of  Bichard's 
fiivourites.  They  were  immediately  retaken ;  and  the  duke  of  York — known 
by  his  plots  and  betrayal  of  others  when  Aumerle  and  Butland — was  accused 
by  tho  lady,  hia  own  sister,  of  being  privy  to  the  plot.  The  earl  of  West- 
moreland entrapped  two  of  the  chief  of  the  northern  confederates  into  his 
hands — Scrope  and  Kottingham.  The  archbishop  and  the  earl  were  be- 
headed. Northumberland  and  Bardolf  escaped  to  Scotland.  The  execution 
of  the  archbishop,  which  Qascoigne,  the  chief  justice,  roKised  to-sanction, — as 
the  lay  courts  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a  prelate, — ^was  an  offence  against  the 
Church,  and  the  pope  issued  a  tempor&ry  sent^ice  of  excommunication 
against  all  who  hod  been  concerned  in  his  death.  That  sentence  was  after- 
nurds  withdrawn.  There  is  a  story  which,  if  it  rested  upon  good  evidence, 
would  give  us  a  notion  that  Heniy,  iu  addition  to  his  other  great  talents, 
possessed  a  considerable  fund  of  humour.  He  chai^'d  a  messenger  to  deliver 
the  armour  of  the  archbishop  to  the  pope,  with  these  words  of  the  brothers  of 
Joseph ;  "  liO  1  this  have  we  found ;  know  now  whether  It  be  thy  son's  coat, 
or  no."  Afi;er  the  execution  of  Scrope  and  Nottingham,  Henry  successfully 
besieged  Prudhoe  and  Warkworth,  the  castles  of  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land ;  and  took  Berwick,  which  had  been  delivered  by  Northumberland  to 
the  Scots.  The  unhappy  Percy  and  Lord  Bardolf  wandered  about  for  two 
years,  endeavouring  to  organise  resistance  to  Henry's  consolidating  power. 
In  1407  there  was  somo  discontent  in  England,  through  the  king's  demand 
for  subsidies  ;  and  the  Percy  and  Bardolf  then  ventured  into  Northumberland, 
raised  their  tenantry,  and  risked  a  battle  with  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  Bir 
Thomas  Bokeby,  at  Brombam  Moor,  near  Tadcaster.  Northmnberlond  closed 
his  nnhappy  career  by  falling  in  battle;  and  Bardolf,  after  being  taken 
prisoner,  died  of  his  wounds. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  the  English  insurrections  against  the  sovereignty  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster.  He  has  held  the  throne  for  nine  years  against  assaults 
that  would  quickly  have  destroyed  one  of  mere  ordinary  talent  and  energy. 
His  most  obstinate  enemy  bae  been  Owen  Glendower,  a  man  of  proportionate 
abilitj  and  force  of  character.     The  great  Welshman  never  yielded.     In  1411 
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be  ms  nempled  irom  Heniy  the  Fourth's  general  pardon  of  the  Welsh 
rebels.  In  1110,  B^iry  the  Fifth,  even  after  ius  great  triumph  of  Agincourt, 
■ought  to  nuke  peace  with  the  unconquered  Owen,  and  to  receiTe  him  into 
his  allegiance.  The  drcomstaDces  of  his  death  are  not  recorded.  He  pro- 
bablj  s«nk  into  obacurity;  and  his  memory  was  only  preserved  in  the 
legends  of  his  countr/men,  which  told  of  his  wanderinga  on  his  native  moun- 
tains, and  his  hidings  in  sea-girt  caverns.  Owjn's  Cave  is  stiU  to  be  seen  on 
the  coast  of  Merioneth.  The  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  held  to 
be  »  revival  of  the  ancient  feud  of  Briton  and  Saxon ;  for  in  1431  the 
Commons  prajed  that  the  forfeiture  of  the  Olendower  lands  might  be 
enforced,  for  that  Owyn  Qlendower  was  a  traitor,  whose  success  would  have 
been  "  to  the  destruction  of  all  English  tongae  for  evermore." 

The  connexion  of  the  government  of  Henry  with  the  quarrels  and 
intrigues  in  France  of  the  rival  du^  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  involves 
matters  of  Btate-poLi(^  which  have  now  but  little  interest.  During  the  reign  of 
the  insane  king,  Charles  TI.,  the  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  their  rival  &ctions. 
Orteans,  the  brother  of  the  king,  was  murdered  by  his  cousin  of  Burgundy  in 
1407,  who  justified  the  deed,  mid  became  master  of  the  state.  The  revolt  of 
his  Flemish  subjects  required  his  presence,  and  then  the  Orleanists  declared 
him  a  public  enemy.  But  Jean  Sans-Peur  was  for  a  time  too  powerful  to  be 
put  down.  The  young  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  muried  to  Isabella, 
the  widow  of  Bichard  H.,  who  died  in  1409,  took  as  a  second  wife  the 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Armagnac.  This  count  became  the  chief  of  the 
Orleanists,  who  thenceforward  were  called  the  Armagnacs.  The  young  duke 
of  Orleans  demanded  justice  for  the  death  of  his  father.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy solicited  aid  from  the  king  of  England,  who  sent  him  eight  hundred 
o0n-at-arms  and  a  thousand  bowmen.  This  assistance  turned  the  scale  in 
&Tonr  <£  Burgundy.  But  in  1U2  the  Arm^nacs  offered  better  terms  to 
Henry,  by  agreeing  to  acknowledge  him  as  duke  of  Aquitaine.  The  two 
fiwiions  at  last  began  to  consider  that  their  quarrel  had  become  complicated, 
by  the  intervention  of  one  who  would  sacrifice  both  to  regain  the  ancient 
power  of  the  English  in  France.  They  agreed  upon  a  peace.  But  Henry 
•ent  an  army  into  N'ormandy  under  hia  second  son,  the  di^e  of  Clarence,  who 
ravaged  Muue  and  Anjon,  and  finaUy  retired  to  G^cony,  having  received  a 
large  payment  as  the  cost  of  his  expedition. 

The  kingly  and  parental  relations  of  Henry  lY .  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
during  the  latter  years  of  thia  reign,  have  been  variously  described  upon  very 
imperfect  information.  It  Is  extremely  diffioult  to  speak  of  the  character  of 
Henry  of  Monmoath  without  taking  some  colour  trom  the  moat  effective 
painter  of  character  that  all  literature  has  produced.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  The 
rirtoes  of  the  prince  of  Wales  are  almost  invidiously  eulogised  by  those 
parliaments  who  treat  harshly  hia  &ther ;  and  these  records  afford  a  strong 
preeiunption  that  some  early  petulance  or  riot  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
&e  vulgar  minda  of  our  chroniclers."  Shakspere  rescued  the  prince  &om  the 
imputation  of  low  debauchery,  by  aurrounding  him  with  an  atmosphere  of  wit, 
and  by  exhibiting  his  compunction  for  mis-apent  hours  in  the  midst  of  hia 
revelriea.  Here  we  may  leave  the  consideration  of  the  prince's  private  cha- 
racter, without  believing  that  it  is  much  sullied  even  by  the  somewhat  doubtful 
story  (rf  his  baring  struck  the  chief  juatiw  of  England.     But  hia  public 
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conduct,  after  he  attained  his  majority  iti  1409,  requires  a  brief  notice.  Tn 
1410  he  was  made  Captain  of  C^s,  and  President  of  the  Cotuicil.  In  the 
capacity  of  president  he  is  often  found  acting ;  and  perhaps  in  hia  official 
position  lie  witaeeaed  the  burning  of  John  Badby  for  heresy,  and  offered 
him  a  yearly  stipend  if  he  vould  recant.  But  it  would  appear  &om  some 
official  records,  that  the  prince  bad  an  authority  which  waa  scarcely  com- 
patible with  the  jealous  character  of  his  father.  Senry  IV.  was  in  failing 
health,  and  the  son  was  naturally  at  hand  to  assist  in  the  public  serrioe. 
But  records  which  state  that  certain  business  was  transacted  "  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  and  of  his  son  the  prince,"  indicate  a  species  of  divided  authority 
which  might  end  iu  disuuion.     Kardyng,  the  rhyming  chronicler,  says — 

"  The  king  discbu^«d  (be  prioM  from  liii  coDimil, 
And  ut  m;  lord  Sir  Thom&a  in  his  atcad 
Chief  of  coQDdl,  for  the  kiii^i  man  ftiiil." 

Stow  says  that  the  prince's  great  popularity  induced  the  king  to  believe 
that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  crown;  but  that  the  prince,  coming  to  his 
father  with  k  large  body  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  whom  he  would  not  suffer 
to  advance  beyond  the  fire  in  the  hall,  declared  that  hia  life  was  not  so 
desirable  to  him  that  he  should  wish  to  live  one  day  under  his  Esther's  dis- 
pleasure. Then  the  king  embraced  him  with  tears,  and  said,  "  My  right  dear 
and  heartily  beloved  son,  it  is  of  truth  that  I  had  you  partly  suspect,  and  as 
I  now  perceive,  undeserved  on  your  part ;  I  will  have  you  no  longer  in  dis- 
trust for  any  reports  that  shall  be  made  unto  me.  And  thereof  I  assure  you, 
upon  ray  honour." 

Henry  IV.  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1413,  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Heniy  T.  proclklmcd  kiog^Sir  John  Oldcutle  condemned  u  a  heretic — Henri's  demanda  upon 
Pnnea  fbr  large  territoriM — Beaolvea  to  claim  the  crown  of  France — Conapirac]'  of 
Cambridge,  Scrope,  and  Qrej — Henry  and  his  armj  uil  to  Harfleur— Siege  of  Harflcur — 
Sickneu  of  the  Eogliah— Match  from  Harfleor— PaoBga  of  the  Bomme— The  Preneh 
aimj — Agiueonrt  and  ita  locolitj — The  Battle  of  Agincoort. 

HiNBir  T.  waa  procUimed  king  on  tlie  2lBt  of  March,  1413.  He  was 
crowned  at  'WeBtmiDBter  od  the  9th  of  April,  being  then  in  the  tmenty-fiftli 
JOBT  of  his  age.  A  parliament,  having  been  Bummoned  by  writ,  met  at 
Weatminater  on  the  1 5th  of  May.  There  was  nothing  rery  noteworthy  in 
its  proceedings.  The  king  met  his  Lords  and  Commons  with  an  aspect  of 
lore  and  conciliation.  He  had  taken  not  only  the  moat  generous,  but  the 
moat  prudent  resolution  towards  those  who  had  been  considered  dangerous 
to  his  house.  He  restored  the  son  of  Henry  Percy  to  his  family  inheritance, 
and  he  liberated  the  earl  of  March  from  prison. 

There  were  dangers,  however,  at  homo  which  the  magnanimity  of  the 
king  was  not  calculated  to  avert.  The  execrable  laws  against  the  preachers  of 
the  "  new  doctrines  "  had  not  prevented  the  tenets  of  Wyclifie  from  spreading 
through  the  nation,  and  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  our  island.  It  was  a 
period  of  alarm  fbr  popes  and  prelates ;  and  for  all  those  who  considered 
that  the  Church  was  properly  built  upon  a  foundation  of  worldly  riches  and 
dominion.     John  Husb,  a  Bohemian  priest,  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
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nritingfl  of  Wycliffe ;  and  he  boldly  preached  the  same  doctrinei  as  early  as 
1405.  The  archbishop  of  Prague,  in  1409,  commanded  all  the  writings  of 
Wydiffe  to  he  delivered  up  to  him  by  membere  of  the  uniTerflity  of  Prague, 
of  which  HuHB  was  Kctor ;  and  many  of  theae  treaeured  Tolumes  were 
publicly  burnt.  Hubs  continued  to  preach,  in  spite  of  the  pope's  excom- 
munication, till .  he  was  silenced  in  1413.  In  1414,  the  Council  of 
Constance  held  its  first  sitting,  and  Hubs  was  summoned  before  it  to  declare 
his  opinions.  The  brave  man  knew  that  be  went  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  the  stake  in  1415.  The  same  council  decreed  that  the  body  of 
WycUffe  should  be  "  taken  from  the  ground,  and  thrown  far  away  from  the 
bunal  of  any  church."  It  was  thirteen  years  before  this  miserable  vengeance 
was  carried  into  effect,  by  disinterring  and  burning  our  first  English 
reformer's  body,  throwing  his  ashes  into  a  brook.  "The  brook  did  convey 
his  ashes  into  Avon ;  Avon  into  Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas ;  they 
into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  aahes  of  WycliSc  are  the  emblem  of  hu 
doctrine,  which  is  now  dispersed  all  the  world  over."  *  But  in  the  first  year 
of  Henry  V.  the  prelates  sought  to  strike  a  more  effectual  terror  into  the 
followers  of  Wydiffe  than  could  be  accomplished  by  any  insult  to  his 
memory.  They  resolved  to  take  measures  against  one  of  the  most  powerful 
supporters  of  the  Lollards,  Sir  John  Oldcaatle,  called  lord  Cobham.  He  had 
been  the  private  friend  of  the  king  when  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  Henry,  in  the 
honest  desire,  as  we  may  believe,  to  avert  the  coosequencea  of  eccleaiaetical 
vengeance,  tried  to  induce  Oldcastle  to  recant.  He  was  inflexible ;  and  the 
king  then  caused  him  to  be  arrested.  On  the  25tb  of  September  the 
undaunted  knight  was  brought  before  the  synod,  and  there  pleaded  his  caose 
with  a  vigour  and  ability  which  have  made  him  memorable  amongst  the 
martyrs  of  the  Beformation.  He  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  power.  The  king  granted  his  ancient  friend  a 
respite  of  fifty  days  from  the  fiery  penalty  which  awaited  bim ;  and  during 
that  period  Oldcastle  escaped  from  his  prison  in  the  Tower.  The  danger  to 
which  their  leader  had  been  exposed,  and  the  severities  which  appeared  pre> 
paring  for  those  who  held  to  their  conscientious  apinions,  precipitated  the 
Lollfffds  into  a  movement  which  made  the  State  as  anxious  for  their  suppres- 
sion as  was  the  Church.  Bumours  went  forth  of  a  fearful  plot  to  destroy 
all  religion  and  law  in  England ;  and,  in  the  overthrow  of  king,  lords,  and 
clergy,  to  make  all  property  in  common.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  rumoured  plot  was  a  gross  ext^geration  of  some  indiscreet  assembliea  for 
the  purpose  of  petition.  It  was  stated  that  in  the  fields  of  St.  Giles, 
stretching  to  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  hills — fields  now  covered  with 
more  human  dwellings  than  all  the  London  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
twenty-five  thousand  insurgents  were  to  meet  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle.  At  midnight  of  the  7th  of  January,  1414,  the  king  went 
forth  from  the  city  gates  with  a  mighty  array,  to  encounter  this  army  i^ 
desperate  rebels.  He  found  about  eighty  persons.  Others  were  surprised 
near  Honisey.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  people  were  immediately 
executed ;  and  Sir  Boger  Acton,  a  friend  of  Oldcastle,  also  suffered  on  the 
10th  of  February.    Henry  proclaimed  that  the  insurgents  meant  to  destroy 
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him  ftud  his  brothers,  to  dinde  the  realm  into  dbtricte,  and  to  elect  Sir  John 
Oldcastle  president.  These  aHegations  appear  too  extraTagmt  not  to  lead  us 
to  the  belief  that  the  conapimcy,  if  conspiracy  there  were,  had  for  its  sole 
object  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  preachers  and  receivera  of 
Wycliffo'a  doctrines.  Within  a  few  months  a  pardon  was  proclaimed  to  all 
the  Lollards  for  the  conspjracj,  excepting  Oldcastle  and  eleven  others.  Still 
prosebutions  went  on  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  king  pardoned  many  so 
prosecuted,  after  they  had  been  convicted.  The  general  body  of  Lollards 
were  grievously  punished  for  the  indiscretiDn  of  some  of  their  number.  A 
new  Statnte  was  passed,  giving  all  judges  and  magistrates  power  to  arrest 
all  persons  suspected  of  Lollardism ;  binding  them  by  oath  to  do  their 
utmost  to  root  up  the  heresy ;  and  enacting  that  in  addition  to  capital 
punishment  the  lands  and  goods  of  such  convicted  heretics  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  king.  It  was  three  years  before  the  vengeance  of  the 
Church  fell  on  Oldcastle.  He  was  taken  in  1418,  while  Henry  vras  in 
Prance ;  and  was  burnt,  under  the  declaration  of  the  archbishop  and  his 
provincial  synod  that  he  waa  an  incorrigible  heretic. 

The  ftctions  of  the  Bnrgondians  and  Armagnacs  were  carrying  on  thefr 
desolating  contests  in  France,  when  Henry  V.  came  to  the  throne. 
Henry  IV.  had  endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  their  distractions  by  siding 
with  one  or  the  other  party  as  best  suited  his  policy.  His  son  adopted  a 
bolder  course.  When  the  treoty  of  Bretigny  was  violated  by  the  IVench, 
Edward  III.  re-ossumed  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  went  to  war  again 
to  assert  his  pretended  right.  There  had  been  several  renewed  tmcea 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  no  pacification,  and  no  decided  settlement  of 
the  contested  claims.  The  unhappy  condition  of  the  French  nation  was  an 
encouragement  to  the  ambition  of  the  young  king  of  England,  who  had  been 
trained  &om  his  earliest  years  in  war  and  policy.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  negotiate  for  a  prolongation  of  the  truce.  Then  was  suggested  a 
pacification,  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  England  with  Catherine,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  insane  Charles  VI.  It  was  also  proposed  to  the 
dnke  of  Burgundy  that  his  daughter  should  be  queen  of  England.  But  the 
Orleaniats  were  now  supreme.  Within  a  year  from  his  accession  Henry 
suddenly  put  in  a  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  renewal  of  the  old  claim 
of  Edward  I^I.  TTpon  the  rejection  of  this  claim  the  king  of  England  made 
demands  far  more  imreasonable  thau  were  agreed  to  by  his  great-grandfather, 
when  the  peace  of  Bretigny  was  concluded.  The  French  government  consented 
to  give  up  all  the  ancient  territories  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  to  Henry,  with  a  dowry  of  six  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  France,  when  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
dowry  was  increased  to  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  the  demand  of 
Henry  for  the  cession  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou  was  rejected.  The 
French  then  sent  an  embassy  to  England,  when  Henry  demanded  Normandy 
ana  all  the  territories  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  under  the  threat  that 
he  would  otherwise  take  arms  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  1415,  he  announced  at  a  great  council  his  determination 
to  recover  "  his  inheritance."  He  had  previously  obtained  a  supply  from 
parliament  "  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  safety  of  the 
seas; "  and  the  supply  waa  thne  limited,  although  the  king  hod  avowed  faia 
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intention  to  that  parliament  of  making  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Historians  are  of  opinion  that  the  lords  spiritual,  with  the  uew  archbishop, 
Chicheley,  as  their  organ,  had  urged  the  king  to  this  decision,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  those  questions  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  which  had  become  bo  formidable.  The  probability  is,  that 
Henrr  having  become  an  instrument  in  their  hands  for  putting  down  by 
terror  those  new  doctrines  which  had  spread  &om  England  to  the  coutinent, 
they  were  ready  in  return  to  gratify  his  personal  ambition  by  advocating  his 
designs  upon  France.  Whatever  admiratioii  we  may  feel  for  the  bravery, 
fortitude,  and  self-reliance  of  Henry,  we  must  rank  him  amongst  the  guilty 
poasesaara  of  kingly  power ;  and  make  a  large  abatement  from  the  vaunted 
generosity  of  one  "  who  lay  in  wait  for  the  best  opportunity  of  aggrandising 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  distracted  neighbours ;  as  if  nations  were  only 
more  numerous  gangs  of  banditti,  instead  of  being  communities  formed  only 
for  the  observance  and  enforcement  of  justice."  * 

At  a  council  on  the  17th  of  April  the  king  appointed  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  to  be  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  The 
next  day  he  declared  what  shovild  be 
the  payment  for  the  lords  and  knighte 
who  should  be  retained  for  his  voyage 
to  France,  with  the  daily  payment  of 
each  man-at-arms  and  each  archer.  The 
rate  of  pay  was,  for  a  duke,  13«.  id. 
per  day ;  for  an  earl,  6».  Si. ;  for  a 
B^4KHt  o(  Henry  V.  boTon,  4«. ;  for  a  knight,  2*. ;  for  every 

other  man-at-arma,  \t. ;  and  for  an 
archer,  6J.  Great  nobles  and  others  contracted  to  furnish  large  bodies  of 
troops  at  this  rate,  well  and  sufficiently  mounted,  anned,  ond  arrayed.  But 
the  first  quarter's  wages  were  required  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  pledges 
were  given  for  the  payment  of  the  second  quarter.  Contracts  were  made  for 
carpenters  and  other  artisans,  for  wagons,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The  king 
pledged  jewels  for  the  performance  of  some  of  these  contracts,  and  he  raised 
laige  sums  as  loans  upon  jewels  and  plate.  Ships  and  sailors  were  impressed. 
Surgeons  were  provided.  Many  officers  of  the  royal  household  were  to  attend 
upon  the  king,  with  no  fewer  than  fifteen  minstrels.  On  the  ISth  of  June  Henry 
set  out  from  Westminster,  going  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  accompanied 
by  the  mayor,  and  citizens  in  their  guilds.  At  Winchester  he  waited  the  arrival 
of  an  embaasy  from  France.  According  to  one  French  historian,  Laboureur, 
Henry  haggled  about  terms  in  the  spirit  of  an  usurer.  The  archbishop  of 
Bourgee,  who  was  of  the  embassy,  is  accused  by  our  chroniclers  of  having 
replied  to  the  king  with  improper  boldness.  Neither  con- 
cession nor  plain-speaking  would  avail.  The  ambassadors 
returned  to  Paris  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  reported  that 
all  Henry's  peaceable  professions  covered  malice  and  dis- 
simulation. On  the  24th  of  July  the  kine  made  his  will, 
concluding  With  these  words  m  his  own  autograph !  "This 
is  my  last  will,  subscribed  with  my  own  band,  B.  H.  Jesu  mercy  and 
gremercy  Ladie  Marie  help."  Within  a  day  op  two  a  conspiracy  against 
■  Uackmtcth,  "fii8tot70fEiiglaad,"Tal.i  p.  302. 
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lum  ma  discovered,  which,  according  to  some  accountB,  was  instigated 
by  the  Trench  court.  The  conepiratore  were,  the  king'a  cousin,  Hichard, 
earl  of  Cambridge,  brother  to  the  duke  of  York  (Butland)  ;  lord  Scrope, 
who  waa  Henry's  &miliar  friend;  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Hetcn.  A/ 
jarj  was  iiiintDoiied  for  their  trial  by  the  sheriS'  of  Southampton,  who 
fbund  Cambridge  and  Grey  guilty  of  treason,  and  Scrope  of  having 
concealed  the  knowledge  of  their  purposes.  Cambridge  and  Scrope  claimed 
to  be  tried  by  their  peers.  By  the  lords  then  at  Southampton,  who  formed 
a  court  for  their  triid,  they  were  convicted ;  and  they  suffered  death  on  the 
5th  of  August.     Grey  had  been  previously  executed. 

The  truce  with  Fruice  expired  on  the  2nd  of  August.  Od  the  beach  of 
Sontbamption  are  collected  men  at  arms,  mounted  archers,  foot-archers, 
miimv,  gunners,  armourers,  and  all  the  various  attendants  of  a  feudal  army. 
There,  under  the  walls  of  the  old  castle,  shallow  vessels  float  up  to  the  river's 
banks,  and  with  little  preparation  horses  and  men  step  on  to  the  crowded  decks. 
Pifteen  hundred  of  such  vessels  are  gathered  together,  and  drift  with  the  tide 
to  the  broader  Solent.  I'ifteen  hundred  sails  to  hear  an  army,  slowly  and 
insecurely  to  Normandy,  that  would  have  been  carried  with  far  greater 
speed  and  safety  by  thirty  of  sucli  vessels  as  now  steam  &am  that 
Sonthampton  river.  The  king  is  at  Porchester  Castle.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  being  Saturday,  he  goes  on  board  hia  own  ship,  The  Trinity,  lying 
between  Southampton  and  Portsmouth.  His  sail  is  set;  the  little  craft, 
varying  from  three  hundred  tons  to  twenty  tons,  collect  around  The 
^Ainity ;  and  on  Sunday  they  put  to  sea.  On  Tuesday,  about  noon,  the 
nyal  ship  enters  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  and  the  fleet  costs  anchor  about 
three  miles  from  Harfleur. 

The  "  Eoll  of  the  Men-at-arms  that  were  at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt," 
and  "  The  Betinue  of  Henry  V.  in  his  first  Voyage,"  exhibit  very  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  force  that  was  landed  near  Harfleur  oa  the  14th  of  August.* 
The  duke  of  Clarence,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  duke  of  York,  had, 
together,  540  men-at-arms,  bannerets,  knights,  and  esquires ;  and  1720  horse- 
■Tcben.  The  earl  of  Dorset,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel  bad  each  100  men-at- 
arms,  and  300  horse-archers.  The  earl  of  Harcb  was  there,  with  60 
men-at-arms,  and  ISO  horse-archers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
conspiracy,  which  was  discovered  at  Southampton,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  him,  the  legitimate  heir  of  the  crown,  upon  the  throne  ;  hut  the  king, 
mercOess  as  be  was  to  the  chief  movers  of  the  plot,  granted  a  pardon  to  the 
eari  of  March,  and  gave  him  the  honour  of  fighting  by  bis  side  in  this 
perilous  war&re.  The  unhappy  earl  of  Cambridge  was  to  have  been  in  that 
expedition,  with  60  men-at-arms  and  160  borse-arcfaers.  Of  his  men, 
3  lances  and  6  archers  fought  at  Agincourt.  Other  great  earls  were  there, — 
Suffolk,  Oxford,  Huntingdon,  and  the  Earl-Marshal,  with  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  horse  and  foot,  in  duo  proportion.  Bannerets  were  there, — names 
memorable  amongst  England's  chivalry,  each  leading  20  or  30  men-at-arms, 

*  Tl^aa  UiU  an  pnUiihed  is  "Tba  Eiitorr  of  the  Bkttia  of  Anucoort,"  bj  Sir  N.  H. 
ITiMba,  1827.  In  this  Toloiae  are  collected  kll  the  docameati  which  hsn  rdstion  to  this 
■mt,  M  vail  u  the  contemponty  nuTstlrea  ;  the  moit  valuable  of  which  ia  that  of  a  prieat  vbo 
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aod  a  larger  number  of  archers.  Then  came  an  hononied  roll  of  the  knigbtB 
find  esquires  of  the  land, — the  worthy  companions  of  Cornwall,  and 
JBrpingham,  and  Hungerford,  and  Umfrefille, — some  three  hondred  in  number, 
each  with  hia  little  band  of  lancers  and  archers ;  the  yeomen  of  their  manors ; 
picked  men,  who  went  forth  with  stoat  limbs  and  resolved  spirit,  caring  littie 
for  the  abstract  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  they  were  to  fight,  but  knowing 
that  they  would  bare  a  due  proportion  of  the  "  gaignes  de  gueires."  *  liaa 
army,  then,  landed  in  small  boats,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  hill  nearest 
Harfleur.  No  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Imding.  The  constable  of 
^France,  d'Albret,  was  at  Bonen,  with  a  large  number  of  troops.  But  be 
stirred  not.  The  hardy  people  of  the  coast  suffered  the  English  to  leap  on 
their  shores,  aa  if  they  came  in  peace  and  Mendship.  The  landing-place  waa 
rough  with  lai^e  stones  ;  and  there  was  a  dyke  and  wall  between  the  sbore 
and  the  marsh  towards  the  town.  The  entrance  into  the  niarah  was  very 
difficult ;  and  "  the  resistance  of  the  smallest  number  of  people  would  haye 
sufficed  to  drive  back  many  thousands."  t  The  army  rested  in  its  positioa 
till  •  Saturday,  the  17th,  and  then  moved  to  the  siege  of  Harfleur,  in  three 
batttdions.  The  town  was  surrounded  with  embattled  walls,  and  with  ditches, 
filled  to  a  great  depth  and  breadth  by  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  There  were 
three  gates,  strongly  defended  by  bulwarks.  After  the  landing  of  Henry,  the 
garrison  was  reinforced  on  the  side  which  the  English  had  not  then  invested. 
But  the  town  was  very  quickly  encompassed  on  all  sides ;  the  duke  of 
Clarence  having  made  a  circuitous  march,  and  taken  a  p<^ition  on  the  bill 
opposite  to  that  which  tho  king*  occupied.  The  port  was  strictly  blockaded 
towards  the  sea.  After  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  which  was 
stoutly  refused,  the  siege  ccmmenced.  We  now  hear  of  guns  aa  well  as 
engines  in  an  English  siege.  There  is  a  belief  that  cannon  had  been  employed 
at  Gressy  ;  and  some  sort  of  ordnance  had  certainly  been  occasionally  in  nse 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  At  Harfleur  the  king  battered  the 
bulwarks,  and  the  walls  and  towers  on  every  side,  by  the  stones  which  his 
guns  and  engines  cast.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  undermine  the  town ; 
but  there  were  counter-mines  ;  and  the  miners  met  and  fought  underground. 
The  siege  went  on  with  various  fortune ;  but  the  besieged  showed  no 
symptom  of  surrender.  Disease  now  began  to  make  frightful  ravages  in  the 
Enghsh  camp.  On  the  16th  of  September  died  Bichard  Courtenay,  bishop 
of  Norwich ;  and  on  the  18th  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  Henry's  men  were 
perishing  around  him  by  dysentery;  and  he  resolved  to  storm  the  town. 
The  garrison,  however,  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  22nd  of  September,  if 
they  were  not  prewously  relieved.  No  relief  came.  The  dvil  distractions  cS 
France  had  at  first  deprived  the  government  of  all  energy.  There  was 
no  preparation  for  resistance.  There  was  no  money  in  the  royal  treasory. 
Suddenly  a  tax  was  imposed  j  and  the  impost  was  collected  from  the  clergy 
and  the  people  by  armed  men.  "What  can  the  English  do  more  to  us  P " 
exclaimed  the  unhappy  victims  of  misrule.  Harfleur  was  yielded  up  on  that 
22nd  of  September,  with  great  ceremony.  Heniy  sat  upon  a  throne  under  a 
pavilion  of  silk,  erected  on  the  hill  opposite  the  town.  From  the  pavilion  to 
Harfleur  a  line  of  English  soldiers  was  formed ;  and  through  thor  Tanks 
came  the  governor  with  a  deputation,  and  he  laid  the  keys  of  the  town  at  the 
*  Thg  prodoM  of  pill^te  or  raiuam,  f  From  "titePrieBt'i"  tuuntira. 
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feet  of  the  bing.  The  siege  had  lasted  thirty-aix  days.  On  the  SSrd,  Heniy 
entered  the  town,  and  went  barefoot  to  the  church  of  St.  M&rtin,  to  offer  a 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  his  BUCcesB.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants, — women, 
children,  and  poor — ^were  compelled  to  depart,  but  without  any  indignity ; 
and  the  principal  burghers,  with  many  knights  and  gentlemen,  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  place,  maldng  oath  to  anrrender  themselves  at  Oslais  in  the 
following  November,  Henry  now  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Dauphin  of 
.,,  France  to  meet  him  in  single  combat — the  old,  unmeaning  defiance  of 
■'chivalry.  On  the  6th  of  October,  the  king  held  a  counca.  The  snceees 
at  Haiflenr  had  been  bonght  at  a  terrible  cost.  Besides  a  largo 
number  killed  in  the  siege,  a  much  greater  number  of  the  army  had 
died  of  dysentety  in  that  district  of  overflowing  marshes.  Five  thousand 
more  were  so  sick  that  they  were  nnable  to  proceed.  Many  had  deserted. 
Comparing  the  varions  accounts  of  contemporary  chroniclera,  it  ia  "  morally 
impossible  to  form  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  English  army  which 
quitted  Harfleur  did  not  exceed  nine  thousand  fighting  men."*  At  the 
Council  of  the  5th  of  October,  Henry  was  strongly  urged  to  return,  with  Ue 
remnant  of  hie  force,  to  England  by  sea.  He  was  told  that  "  the  multitude 
of  the  French  were  continually  increasing,  and  very  likely  might  hem  them 
in  on  every  aide,  as  sheep  in  pens."  80  writes  the  priest ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  king  determined  to  march  to  Calais,  "  relying  upon  the  divine  grace  and 
the  righteousness  of  lua  cause,  piously  considering  that  victory  conrists  not 
in  multitudea."  It  is  easy  to  blame  Henry  for  this  determination ;  to  call  it 
"  rashness,  and  total  recklessness  of  consequences ; "  t  hnt  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  the  king  had  returned  to  England  with  the  loss  of  two-thirds 
of  his  army,  and  with  no  success  but  the  capture  of  a  town  that  could  not 
long  be  held,  he  risked  the  loss  of  that  popular  support  which  the  general 
belief  of  hia  intrepidity  had  won  for  him  ftom  his  early  years.  He  had  set 
his  life  upon  a  cast ;  and  he  must  play  out  the  game.  On  the  8th  of  October 
he  commenced  hb  eitraordinaiy  march.  With  eight  days'  provisions  the 
little  army  went  forth  from  Harfleur,  in  three  battalions,  on  the  road  to 
Calais.  Henry's  policy  was  an  honourable  exception  to  the  devastation 
which  accompanied  the  marches  of  the  great  EdwEu^  and  the  Black  Prince. 
He  published  a  proclamation, "  that  no  one,  under  piuu  of  death,  should  bum, 
lay  vraste,  or  take  anything,  excepting  victuals  and  necessaries."  The  line  of 
march  was,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast,  tovrards  the  Somme.  Passing 
by  Fecamp,  the  army  reached  Arques,  near  Dieppe,  on  the  11th.  A  few 
shots  were  fired  from  the  castle,  but  the  passage  through  the  town  was  not 
contested.  The  English  began  to  believe  that  they  sliould  reach  Calais 
without  molestation.  "  For  some  firmly  asserted,"  says  the  observant  priest, 
"  that  considering  the  civil  discord  and  deadly  hatred  subsisting  between  the 
French  princes  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  French  would  not  draw 
themselTes  out  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  and  their  strongholds, 
lest,  while  thus  drawing  themselves  out,  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Bu^undy 
should  either  follow  them,  or  against  their  will  usurp  the  possession  of  their 
estates."  AtFu,  the  English  army  was  attacked,  hut  th«  assiulBnts  were 
repulsed  without  difSculty.  On  Sunday,  the  18th,  they  reached  Abbeville. 
ITow  the  imminent  danger  that  was  before  this  daring  band  was  too  manifest 
■  nimtiTe  of  Sir  V,  H.  NicaUa,  p.  ccxini.,  ed.  1E27-  .  t  Nicolw. 
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to  be  concealed.  The  chroniclere  of  Iub  great-gTand&ther'B  exploits  had 
made  Hemy  famUiar  with  the  HrcumstuiceB  of  hia  paMftge  of  the  Somme. 
To  the  ford  of  Bianchetaque  aa  English  armj  was  again  led.  The  causeway 
leading  to  the  ford  waa  broken  down ;  and  a  great  body  of  French  was  aaid 
to  be  collected  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  nvei.  'Without  any  certain 
information,  Henry  directed  his  march  by  the  Bomme  above  Abbeville,  seeking 
for  another  paaaage.  The  bridges  and  causeways  were  all  destroyed ;  and 
broad  marshes  added  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  ford.  The  slender  stock  of 
provisions  was  now  becoming  exhausted.  After  a  march  of  seven  days  they^' 
passed  Amiens,  and  slept  that  night  at  the  village  of  Boves.  It  was  the  time 
of  vintage,  and  there  was  abundance  of  wine  in  open  casks,  and  a  little 
bread.  The  supply  of  wine  was  as  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  army  as  its 
privations,  and  Henry  forbad  bis  men  to  fill  their  bottles.  It  was  the 
17th  of  October  before  they  reached  a  plain  near  Corby.  Here  the  king 
executed  a  soldier  who  had  stolen  the  piz  out  of  a  church — an  incident  which 
Shakspere  has  not  overlooked.  Here,  too,  he  gave  the  famous  order  that 
each  archer  should  provide  himself  with  a  stake,  sharpened  at  each  end,  to 
plant  in  the  ground  when  about  to  be  attacked  by  cavalry.  On  the  Ifitb, 
they  were  quartered  near  Nesle,  a  walled  town  about  twenty-four  miles 
above  Amiens,  and  four  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Somme.  Here 
the  welcome  news  was  brought  tbat  a  ford  bad  been  discovered.  Before  the 
river  could  be  reached,  a  marsh  had  to  be  crossed.  The  position  was  one  of 
danger,  and  there  was  no  choice  but  to  make  for  the  river,  at  all  hasards. 
There  were  two  fords,  approached  by  narrow  causeways,  partly  destroyed. 
The  damaged  portions  were  filled  up  with  broken  doors  and  windows  from  the 
neigbbouring  houses.  The  king  was  indefatigable  in  his  personal  exertions, 
superintending  the  repair  of  the  causeways,  and  the  orderly  passage  of  men 
and  hanet.  It  was  dark  before  the  whole  army  had  crossed.  "  We  paased 
a  joyful  night,"  says  the  priest,  "  in  the  next  form-honses,  which  bad  been  lefl 
by  the  French  on  our  first  arrival  over  the  water." 

The  English  army  had  been  for  a  month  investing  Harfleur  before  the 
Prench  government  was  roused  from  its  inactivity.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
the  king  of  France  took  the  Orifiamme  at  St.  Denis,  and  deputed  for 
Kormandy.  He  bad  arrived  at  Soueu  with  his  son,  when  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Harfleur  reached  the  court.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  princes  and 
great  lords  with  their  men-at-arms.  It  was  known  that  the  constable  of 
France  was  watching  the  passages  of  the  Somme  ;  and  tbat  the  English,  in 
ascending  the  left  bank,  were  sustaining  great  privations.  The  weatJier  was 
wet  and  tempestuous.  The  princes  and  nobles  believed  they  had  now 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  presumption  of  king  Henry.  The  citiiens 
of  Paris  offered  to  send  six  thousand  men  well  armed.  The  old  duke  de 
Berri,  who  had  fought  at  Poitiers  sixty  years  before,  urged  the  acceptance  of 
the  offer.  The  duke  of  Alenfon  and  the  young  chivaliy  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  these  common  people — "  What  do  we  want  of  these  shopkeepers  P 
We  have  already  three  times  the  number  of  the  English."  The  princes  sent 
to  Henry  three  officers  of  arms,  to  tell  him  that,  being  resolved  to  £gbt  him, 
they  desired  him  to  name  a  day  and  a  place  for  the  battle.  The  king  of 
Eng^d  replied  tbat,  having  set  out  from  hia  town  of  Harfieur,  he  was  on  his 
way  to  England ;  and  that,  resting  in  no  town  or  fortress,  they  might  find 
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him  any  day  and  hour  in  tte  open  field.*    Onward  marched  Henry  by 
PeroDDe,  the  roftds  being  found  trodden  "as  if  the  French  had  gone  before 
him  in  many  thouBanda."   On  the  24th, — the  fourth  day  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Somme, — the  English  army  arriTed  at  Blangy,  in  perfect  discipline.     A 
branch  of  the  Cancbe,  the  Temoise,-  was  here  crossed  without  difSculty. 
The  French  army  was  on  the  rising  ground  about  a  league  diatant.     From 
Blangy  there  is  a  gentle  ascent  towards  the  village  of  Maisoncelles.    "  When 
we  reached  the  top  of  the  hUl,"  says  the  priest,  "  we  saw  three  columns  of 
-  the  Frencb  emerge  irom  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  about  a  mile  from  us; 
who  at '  length  being  formed  into  battalions,  companies,    and  trpops,  in 
multitudes  compared  with  us,  halted  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  opposite 
to  us,  filling  a  very  wide  field,  as  if  with  an  innumerable  host  of  locusts, — a 
moderate  sized  valley  being  betwixt  us  and  them."     Ifothing  can  be  more 
accurate  than  this  description  of  the  locality.  -  "W^e  have  stood  upon  this 
ascent,  baring  left  the  little  river  and  the  bridge  of  Blangy  about  a  mile 
distant.     Looking  back,  there  is  a  range  of  gentle  hiUs  to  the  east,  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Pol,  from  which  the  French  army   marched.     Emerging 
" from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,"  the  French  army  would  fill  "a  very 
wide  field  " — the  plain  of  Agincourt.     When  Henry  bad  crossed  the  river 
and  ascended  the  hill,  he  expected  instant  battle.    He  formed  bis  troops,  and 
went  about  exhorting  them  to 
do  their  duty.     Walter  Hun- 
gerford,  according  to  our  good 
priest's  account,  regretted  that 
they  bad  not  with  them  ten 
thousand     English     archers. 
The    solemn   answer  of  the 
king,  relying  upon   God  for 
Tictory,  has  been  given  by  the 
priest.    Other  burning  words, 
— the  version  of  the  poet — 
have  superseded  the  dialogue 
of  the  chroniclers.    The  sun 
was  setting  ;    and    there  was 
no  attack.     At   Maisoncelles. 
now       a      long      straggling 
village    amidst    trees,    about 
a    mile    and    a    half    from 
Blangy,  the  king  took  up  bis- 

quarters  for    the  night.      In  h«™v  h.. 1 1,  hi  r     i™ 

the  gloomy  twilight  "a  white 

way  "  bad  been  found  to  this  village.  The  noise  of  the  French  was  heard  as 
they  took  up  their  quarters,  each  vociferating  for  bis  servant  or  his  comrade. 
Henry  commanded  the  strictest  ailence.  It  was  a  night  of  dread  to  those 
who  knew  how  many  thousand  enemies  were  close  at  hand.  There  was  little 
sleep.  The  armourers  were  at  work  ;  the  priests  were  confessing  their 
penitents.  In  the  French  camp  the  confident  knights  played  at  dice,  the 
stakes  being  the  ransoms  of  their  expected  prisoners. 

*  8m  Bannle,  torn.  iii.  f^  i 
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The  route  to  Calais  lay  tiirough  tbe  plain  of  Agincout.    TLe  village  of 
Agincourt  now  conaists  of  a  number  of  straggling  mud-built  cotiogea,  and  & 
farm  or  two,  %ntK  a  church  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.     It  la 
covered  by  a  wood  towards  the  plain.     Opposite  Agincourt  is  another  village^ 
TramecouJt,  also  covered  by  a  wood.     The  phiin  of  Agincourt  ia  a  con- 
aideRtble  tabl&>land,  now  fully  cultivated,  and  expanding  into  an  open  country 
after  we  have  paased  between  the  two  woods.    The  village  of  Maieonceiles  is 
about  a  mile  from  thia  field.    Henry  roae  with  the  dawn  on  that  2Sth  of 
October,  the  feast  of  St.  Criapin ;  and  he  beard  three  maasea.     He  was  fiilly 
armed ;  and  he  wore  a  crown  on  his  head  of  extraordinary  magnificence.    He 
mounted  a  small  gray  borse,  and  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  open  ground 
near  Uaisoncelles,  then  covered  with  young  com.     His  little  band  waa 
formed  in  one  line,  the  m»i-at-arma  in  the  centre,  with  wings  on  the  left  and 
pght,  the  archers  being  posted  between  the  wings,  with  their  stakes  fixed 
befcffe  them.     A  party  that  went  into  the  village  of  Agincourt  found  no 
armed  men  there.    Another  party  of  archera  were  concealed  in  the  village  of 
Tnuneconrt.     The  French  army  was  in  three  lines,  completely ,  covering 
the  route  to  Calais.    The  advanced  guard  of  about  eight  ^onsand  knigbta 
and  esquires,  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  archers  and  cross-bow  mei^ 
was  Gompoaed  of  the  greater  part   of   the   French  nobility.      The  main 
body  was   crowded  in  prodigious   numbers,  the  lines,   according  to    the 
lowest  estimate,  being  twenty  men 
in  depth.    The  men-at-arms  wore 
coats  of  steel  reaching  to  their  knees, 
and  heavy  leg-armour,  with  other 
encumbering    panoply.      The  ,Gon- 
j  ,    temporary  chroniclers,  both  French 
-^  '  and  English,  differ  greatly  as  to  the 
number  of  the  French  army.    The 
lowest    estimate  ia  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men ;  the  highest,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand.    The  pro- 
bability   is    that    they  were    ten 
times    as    many  as  the    English. 
Their  position  was  between  the  two 
woods  of  Agincourt   and    Trame- 
court,  in  a  space  much  too  confined 
for  the  movements  of  such  a  vast 
body.     The    woods    as    they    at 
present  exist  show  that  the  position 
was  a  disadvantageous  one;  audit 
was  probably  more  disadvantageoua 
if  the  woods  were  then  more  exten- 
Boimt  Cbamburiiiim  ttqnto  to  Heniy  V.  ^^^-   "^^^  ^^°  armies  passed  sevenl 

hours  without  a  movement  on  either 
ride.  According  to  Monstrelet,  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  a  knight  grown 
gray  with  age  and  honour,  at  last  flung  his  truncheon  in  the  air, 
and  called  "  Nestrocque ! "  ("now  strike!")  and  then  dismounted,  as  the 
king  and  others  had  done.     The  English  then  knelt  down,  invoking  the 
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{ffotoctitm  of  Ghid ;  tiaA  each  num  pnt  a  amoll  piece  of  eortb  into  his  moutii, 
in  remetnlmaioe  that  they  were  formed  of  duet,  and  to  diut  flhonld  ratuni. 
Shouting  the  national  "  hurrah ! "  they  kept  advancing.  The  archers,  without 
armour,  in  jacketa  and  looae  boae,  some  even  barefoot,  went  boldly  on  to  meet 
the  mailed  chivalry.  Their  bow-stringg  were  drawn.  The  French  itooped 
as  the  deadly  ah^e  fiew  amongst  them.  Many  were  dain.  Onward  rushed 
the  thouBands  of  horsemen  to  break  the  line  of  the  hardy  yeomen.  The 
sharpened  stokes  were  planted  in  the  earth ;  and  the  orohen  sbrank  not  from 
the  charge.  The  arrows  again  flew ;  and  the  horaea  becoming  unmanageable 
from  their  wound^  the  knights  were  driren  back  upon  the  Ton,  which  they 
threw  into  confusion.  The  king  now  advanced  with  hia  main  body.  A. 
dadly  conflict  wunied.  The  others  threw  away  their  bows,  and  fought 
with  sword  and  biU.  The  second  French  line  was  soon  reached  ^  and  here 
again  the  contest  became  more  a  slaughter  than  a  battle.  The  enormous 
numbers  of  the  French  were  the  chief  cause  of  their  destruction.  Their 
heavy  armonr  was  an  incumbrance  instead  of  a  defence.  The  rear  division, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  first  and  second  division,  took  to  flight.  In  three 
hours  this  terrible  fight  was  over.  The  prieel;,  who  was  "  sitting  on  horseback 
among  the  baggage,  in  the  rear  of  the  battle,"  thus  describes  the  slaughter  of 
the  French  on  this  day  of  Agincourt :  "  When  some  of  them  in  the  engage- 
ment had  been  killed,  and  &U  in  the  &ont,  so  great  was  the  undisciplined 
violence  and  preasute  of  the  multitude  behind,  that  the  living  fell  over  the 
dead,  and  others  also,  falling  on  the  living,  were  slain;  so  that,  in  three 
places,  where  the  foroe  and  host  of  our  standards  were,  so  great  grew  the 
heaf  of  the  slain,  and  of  those  who  were  overthrown  among  them,  that  our 
people  ascended  the  reiy  heaps,  which  had  increased  higher  than  a  man,  and 
butchered  the  adversaries  below  with  swords,  axes,  and  other  weapons.  And 
when  at  length,  in  two  or  three  hours,  that  front  battle  was  perforated  and 
brcAen  up,  and  the  rest  were  driven  to  flight,  our  men  began  to  pull  down 
the  heaps,  and  to  separate  the  living  from  the  dead,  proposing  to  keep  the 
living  aa  slaves,  to  be  ransomed."  Few  were  left  olive  for  ransom.  A. 
clamour  arose  that  the  French,  collecting  in  various  parts  of  the  field,  were 
coming  upon  the  wearied  victors.  The  baggage,  according  to  Monstrelet,  was 
being  plundered.  In  the  momentary  alarm,  Henry  commanded  a  massacre 
of  all  the  prisoners.  The  French  chroniclers  mention  this  horrible  circuin- 
stonce  in  terms  of  sorrow  rather  thau  of  blame.  The  hasty  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  dictated  the  order.  The  day  before  the  battle  the  king  had 
discharged,  upon  their  parole,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  brought  with  him. 
His  nature  was  not  cruel.  He  stopped  the  carnage  when  he  found  that  the 
danger  was  imaginary. 

On  the  part  of  the  English,  the  duke  of  York  and  the  earl  of  Oxford 
were  slain,  with  some  hundreds  of  inlerior  degree.  The  estimates  of  this 
ion  are  very  conflicting.  Our  own  chronicles  make  it  absurdly  smalL 
Uonstrelet  says  the  loss  of  the  English  was  sixteen  hundred;  and  so 
St.  Bemy,  another  French  historian.  Of  the  chivalry  of  France,  the  floWer 
perished.  Seven  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  had  faUen.  With  the  duke  of 
Alen^on  Henry  had  fought  in  person,  and  was  beaten  down,  baring  a  portion 
of  his  crown  struck  off.  The  king  could  not  save  bis  gallant  enemy,  who  fall 
before  Henry's  guards.    Eight  thousand  gentlemen  of  France  periohed  in 
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that  field  of  carnage,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  twenty  -wen  nobles  bearing 
banners.  Between  Agincourt  and  Tramecourt  is  a  small  enclosed  piece  of 
ground,  which  we  saw  planted  with  potatoes  in  the  summer  of  IS66,  where 
great  numbers  of  the  Ulustrious  dead  were  buried.  It  is  kept  aacred  to  their 
memories ;  and  here  it  is  now  proposed,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  erent^l  day,  to  erect  a  monumental  chapel.  The  whole  plain  is  covered 
with  the  teeming  crops  of  fruitful  France.  There  is  nothing  to  tell  of  that 
time  of  bloodshed  and  terror.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  upturned  soil 
gives  forth  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  dead.  In  1816,  an  English  officer 
of  the  Army  of  Occupation  found  relies  of  the  slain,  with  many  coins  of 
Charles  T.  and  Charles  YI.  A  peasant,  now  living  in  one  of  the  farm- 
cottages  of  Agincourt,  shows  a  large  thin  gold  coin  of  Charles  VI.,  which  he 
found  in  his  field-labours.  The  herald  of  France  was  taken  in  the  battle. 
"  Montjoie,"  said  Henry,  "  to  whom  is  the  victory— to  me  or  to  thp  king  of 
France  f  "  "  To  you,  and  not  to  him,"  said  Montjoie.  "  And  how  is  this 
castle  called  ?  "  "  The  castle  of  Agincourt."  "  "Well,"  said  the  king,  "  they 
will  long  speak  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt."  They  will  speak  of  it,  as  long 
as  England's  history  endures,  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of 
bravery,  and  fortitude,  and  heroic  daring,  of  which  a  people  may  be  justly 
proud.  But  they  will  also  speak  of  it  as  a  fearful  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  a 
false  ambition,  which  had  no  object  beyond  the  assertion  of  an  indomitable 
will,  and  no  permanent  results  beyond  the  perpetuation  of  hatred  and  jealousy 
hetwee^i  nation  and  nation. 

Henry  slept  that  night  of  the  2Sth  of  October  at  Mnisoncelles.  On  the 
next  day,  he,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  many  other  noble  prisoners,  went 
his  unmolested  way  to  Calais. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Xewi  of  Agineonrt  arrives — Entry  of  Henry  ioto  London— State  of  France— Henry' a  Soconil 
Kxpeditton — Oierthrow  of  tbe  Armngnoca— Siege  and  snrreniler  of  Rouen  — Conferences  :it 
Meulan  betireen  Henry,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Queen — Henry  first  sees  Katherine 
—Negotiations  meffectnal— Burgundy  murdered  at  Montereau— Pi-ace  of  Troyea— Mairiage 
of  Henry— Henry  and  his  Queen  come  to  England— Parliament  held— Clarence  killeil— 
Henry  retnma  to  France — Siege  of  Means — Katherine  and  heriufentBon  come  to  Paris — 
niness  of  Henry— His  death— Diffionlty  of  forming  a  juEt  ertimate  of  his  character— Duke 
of  (Houcertec  Protector— Death  of  Charlee  VI.  — Itegency  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford— Feuds  of 
Qloncester  and  Beaufort— Tutelage  of  Henry  VI. 

The  great  victory  of  Agincourt  was  publicly  knoivn  in  London  on  the 
29th  of  October,  the  same  day  on  which  king  Henry  reached  Calais.  "  Early 
in  the  morning,"  saya  a  contemporary  chronicle,  "  came  tidings  to  London 
while  that  men  were  in  their  beds,  that  the  king  had  fought  and  had  the 
battle  and  the  field  aforesaid.  And  anon  as  they  had  tidings  thereof,  they 
went  to  all  the  churchea  of  the  city  of  London,  and  rang  all  the  bells  of 
every  church."  Henry  remained  at  Cahus  till  the  17tli  of  November. 
There  was  time  for  this  news  to  go  forth  through  the  country  before  the 
arrival  of  the  king  ;  and  the  people  warmed  up  into  a  fervour  of  joy  which 
drowned  the  lament  for  the  thousands  that  had  perished  during  those  past 
three  months  of  sickness,  want,  and  slaughter.     When  the  king's  ship,  after 
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a  boiBteroiiB  paasage,  sailed  into  the  port  of  Dover,  the  people  rushed  into 
the  Bea,  and  hore  their  hero  to  the  shore.     At  the  royal  manor  of  Eltham  he 
rested  on  hia  way  to  London ;  which  he  entered  in  solemn  procesaion  on  the 
23rd  of  Novemlier.     rrom  Blackheatk  to  WestminBter  he  was  escorted  by 
twenty  thousand  of  the  citizens,  "  with  devices  according  to  their  crafte," 
The     great     highway    of 
Cheap,  after  the  caralcade 
had  passed  London-bridge, 
was   80   crowded    by  the 
people,  that  the  horsemea 
conld  scarcely  pass  through 
tbem.     The  city  was  gor- 
geous   with    arches,    and 
towers,  and.  pavilions,  out  of 
which  innitmerable  virgins 
and  youths  showered  laurel 
boughs  and  leaves  of  gold 
upon  the  conqueror's  head, 
and  sang  English  anthems 
with  melodious  voices,  and 
vrith    organs.      The    busy 
priest,  as  observant  of  the 
Uaio  Coatiime  in  Out  timo  bf  [Iciit7  V.  Splendid  pageant  as  of  the 

terrible  battle,  says,  "The 
lattices  and  windows  on  both  sides  wer^  filled  with  the  most  noble  ladies  and 
women  of  the  realm,  and  with  honourable  and  honoured  men,  who  flocked 
together  to  the  pleasing  sigiit,  and  were  so  very  gracefully  and  elegantly 
dressed,  in  garments  of 
gold,  fine  linen,  and  crim- 
son, and  various  other 
apparel,  that  a  greater 
assembly,  or  a  nobler  spec- 
tacle, was  not  recollected 
to  have  been  ever  before 
in  London."  He  goes  on 
to  say,  "  The  king  himself, 
amidst  these  public  ex- 
pressions of  pruse,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  citizens, 
passed  along,  clad  in  a 
purple  robe,  not  with  lofty 
looks,  pompous  horses,  or 
great  multitude,  but  with 
a  solid  aspect,  a  reverend 

Female  Csstume  in  Um  time  of  HeiU7V.  domeanOUT,  and    ft    few  of 

his  faithful  domestics  at- 
tendant on  him  i  the  dukes,  earls,  and  marshals,  his  captives,  following  him 
with  a  guard  of  soldiers."  • 

•  The  Prirat'i  Chronide,  Nkolu,  p,  eead. 
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In  1416  Henry  was  continuing  to  cherish  his  ambitious  projects,  and  was 
preparing  for  their  accomplishment.  The  attempted  mediation  of  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  who  viaited  England,  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  war 
was  carried  on  in  Normand; ;  and  the  French  made  descents  on  the  English 
shores  of  the  channel.  Hardeur  was  besieged  in  June ;  and  the  English 
garrison  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  when  it  was  relieved  irom 
blockade  bj  the  capture  of  the  large  carracks  and  other  vessels  that  kept  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  Meanwhile,  Henry  had  secured  the  alliance  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  laid  aside  his  resentment  for  the  death  of  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  at  Agincourt.  For  the  death  of  the  other 
brother,  the  count  of  Nevers,  on  the  same  field,  he  cared  little.  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  attempt  any  minute  description  of  the  distractions  of  France, 
which  presented  the  chief  encouragement  to  the  king  of  England  to  persevere 
in  his  design  to  claim  the  crown.  The  feuds  of  the  Burgundiaos  and  the 
Armagnaca  were  as  violent  as  ever ;  and  were  accompanied  by  the  most 
intolerable  oppression  of  the  people  by  the  reigning  faction  under  the 
constable,  Anuagnac.  Foreign  troops,  without  pay,  were  let  loose  to  plunder. 
Brigands  committed  the  most  outrageous  atrocities  ;  and  tfie  orders  of  the 
goremment  to  pursue  and  destroy  them,  without  trial  or  inquiry,  were  made 
a  pretence  for  the  murder  of  large  numbers  of  the  Bufgundian  party.  The 
insane  king  *pssscd  his  life  in  fatuous  indifference  to  all  around  him ;  and  the 
court  of  the  queen  exhibited  a  licentious  pro^ion,  the  more  disgtiating  &om 
its  contrast  with  the  universal  wretchedness.  It  is  recorded  tbat  Henry,  after 
the  day  of  Agincourt,  addressing  his  prisoner,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  disclaimed 
any  merit  in  his  great  victory,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  he  was  the 
instrument  of  God  in  punishing  the  crimes  of  the  French  nation — the 
public  disorders  and  the  private  wickedness.  This  was  one  of  the  ordinary 
delasiona  of  ambition.  There  was  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  Franco 
when,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1417,  the  king  of  England  again  embarked  with 
a  mighty  army  at  Southampton.  It  was  more  numerous  and  more  powerfully 
equipped  tbiui  the  force  which,  two  years  before,  bad  landed  in  Normandy  ; 
consisting  of  forty  thousand  men,  with  miners  and  ordnance.  At  this  crisis, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  marching  upon  Faris,  resolved  upon  the  exter- 
mination of  the  faction  which  held  the  government.  Henry  landed  at  Tonque, 
near  Harfleur;  and  shortly  after  went  on  to  besiege  Caen,  which  city  was 
taken  by  assault  on  the  4th  of  September.  "  The  duke  of  Clarence  beat 
down  the  walls  with  guns  on  his  side,  and  first  entered  into  the  town,  and 
cried,  A  Clarence !  A  Clarence ! — ^A  Saint  George !  and  bo  was  the  town 
got."  '  Many  other  fortresses  in  Normandy  speedDy  submitted  ;  and  Henry 
went  into  winter  quarters.  The  French  government,  distracted  with  the 
movements  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  no  effectual  resistance  to  the 
En^sh.  Henry  continued  to  secure  one  fortress  after  another  ;  and,  holding 
his  court  at  Caen,  ^confiscated  the  estates  of  Norman  lords,  and  bestowed 
them  npon  his  English  followers. 

The  summer  of  1418  was  a  terrible  season  for  France.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  had  retreated  from  before  Paris  in  the  previous  year ;  for  hia 
psrHsans  in  the  city  had  been  expelled,  and  the  count  of  Armagnac  had  the 
young  danpbin,  Charles,  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  the  unhappy  king.     The 
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queen  had  been  deprived  of  her  power,  as  regent,  and  had  been  sent  as  ;i 
prisoner  to  Tours.  Suddenly  tbe  duke  of  Bui^ndy  appeared  before  Tours  ; 
delivered  the  queen  from  captivity  ;  and  received  from  her  the  appointment 
of  governor-general  of  the  kingdom.  The  rule  of  the  count  of  Armagnac  had 
been  one  of  severity  and  terror ;  and  the  Parisians  had  fallen  off  from  hia 
faction,  and  now  aniioualy  desired  his  overthrow.  At  the  end  of  May  tbere 
was  a  fearful  maaaacre  of  tbe  Armaguocs  by  an  infuriated  Foria  mob ;  and 
many  of  them  were  held  as  prisoners.  On  the  12th  of  June,  there  was  a 
cry  that  the  terrible  dufce  was  at  tbe  gates;  but  the  people  shouted  for 
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Burgundy ;  and,  breaking  open  tbe  prisons  and  private  houses  where  the 
Armagnoca  were  confined,  massacred  fifteen  hundred  victims  in  one  morning. 
Amongst  them  vras  the  count  of  Armagnac.  On  the  14tb  of  July  the  queen 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  The  appetite  for 
blood  was  not  yet  sated  ;  and  for  some  days  the  new  government  made  a 
profession  of  stopping  the  murders,  but  contrived  to  r^ove  those  persons 
who  were  most  obnoxious  to  them.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  whilst  these 
horrible  butcheries  were  perpetrated  by  a  fickle  multitude  upon  the  party  of 
which  he  was  the  real  head,  was  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract.  Ho 
solaced  bis  long  captivity  in  England  by  the  composition  of  verses  which 
entitle  him  to  rank  amongst  tbe  best  French  poets  of  hie  age ;  and  be  also 
wrote  "  Chansons  "  in  English,  with  elegance  and  facility.     Henry  was  not 
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disposed  to  trust  to  the  pacific  occupaMoos  of  his  prisoner,  as  a  guarantee 
that  he  would  not  he  a  troubleaome  enemy.  There  is  a  letter  of  this  period 
in  which  the  king  enjoins  his  strict  keeping,  without  going  to  anj  disport, 
"  for  it  b  better  he  lack  his  disport,  than  we  be  deceived."  * 

While  these  fearful  scenes  bad  been  acted  in  Paris,  king  Henry  sat  down 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army  before  Bouen.  In  the  previous  winter,  terms 
of  peace  had  been  proposed  to  him  by  the  Erencb  government  at  Paris, 
and  also  on  the  part  of  the  dauphin,  afberwards  Charles  VII.  But  these 
negotiations  were  unavailing.  The  siege  of  Bouen  was  as  prolific  in  horrors 
as  any  other  event  of  that  sanguinary  period.  The  rule  of  Henry  in  Lower 
Xormandy,  which  he  had  nearly  conquered,  was  mild  and  conciliating.  He 
abolished  the  odious  tax  on  salt,  and  set  a  limit  to  illegal  exactions.  But  the 
people  of  Bouen,  into  which  city  large  numbers  of  armed  men  had  been 
thrown  under  the  command  of  chiefs  who  had  retired  before  Henry,  resolved 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invader.  The  king  had  crossed  the  Seine  at 
Pont  de  I'Arche ;  but  when  he  invested  the  city  on  the  80th  of  July,  he 
found  a  garrison  ready  to  make  sorties  upon  his  troops,  and  compel  them  to 
fight  for  every  position  which  they  took  up.  He  set  about  the  reduction  of 
the  place  npon  a  system  far  more  efficacious  than  any  sudden  assault.  On 
the  land  side  he  dug  deep  ditches ;  and  he  fortified  his  lines  with  towers  and 
artillery.  The  land  approach  was  completely  blockaded.  The  islands  of  the 
Seine  above    Bouen  were    filled  by   him  with  troops.      The  stream   was 


barricaded  with  iron  chains  -,'and  immediately  above  the  town  he  formed  a 
iiridge  of  boats  manned  with  archers.  He  soon  compelled  the  surrender  of 
the  castle  on  the  hill  of  St.  Catherine,  now  crowned  with  a  church,  with  the 
beautiful  river  and  the   commercial  city  at  its  foot.      Below  Bouen   ha 
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commimded  the  narigatian  of  the  Seine  hj  his  armed  Tessels ;  and  the  month 
of  the  river  vaa  guarded  by  a  powerfid  fleet  Tot  twenty  weeks  the  devoted 
people  beheld  the  gradual  approach  of  famine.  The  popiJation  consisted  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoueaad  eouls;  some  chroniclers  say  three  hundred  thousand. 
In  that  city  erf  ancient  narrow  atreets,  where  still  remain  many  gloomy  houses 
of  the  period,  whose  quaint  gables  and  rude  carvings  are  dear  to  the  t^tiat  and 
the  antiquary,  was  this  wretched  population,  with  all  the  reBourcea  of  their 
accustomed  industry  cut  off,  shut  up  to  starve,  "  And  erer  they  of  the  town 
hoped  to  have  been  rescued,  hut  it  would  not  be:  and  many  hundreds  died  for 
hunger,  for  they  had  eaten  all  their  cats,  horses,  hounds,  rats,  mice,  and  all 
that  might  be  eaten ;  and.  oft  times  the  men-at-arms  driving  out  the  poor 
people  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  for  spending  of  victual,  anon  our  men  drove 
them  in  again  ;  and  young  children  lay  dead  in  the  streets,  hanging  on  the 
dead  mothers'  paps,  that  pity  was  to  see."  *'  At  last  the  garrison  surrendered 
on  the  19th  of  January,  1419,  and  the  soldiers  marched  forth  without  anna, 
engaging  not  to  serve  against  the  king  for  one  year.  One  of  the  noblest 
cities  of  France  thus  came  under  the  English  rule  ;  and  here  Henry  built  a 
palace,  and  beld  his  court  as  duke  of  N^ormandy.  The  people  of  Bouen  bad 
been  promised  effectual  relief  both  by  the  duie  of  Burgundy  and  by  the 
dauphin;  but  no  succour  came.  The  French  princes  were  more  intent  upon 
circumventing  each  other  than  of  organising  a  national  resistance ;  and  Henry 
haughtily  proclaimed  that  he  was  called  to  reign  over  France  as  a  true  king, 
and  that  it  was  the  blessing  of  QoA  which  had  inspired  him  to  come  into  a 
distracted  kingdom,  that  its  sovereignty  might  be  transferred  to  capable  hands. 
There  were  two  authorities  in  France,  who  refused  to  unite  in  repulsing  their 
common  enemy.  The  dauphin  beld  a  court  and  parliament  at  Poitiers ;  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  ruled  at  Paris.  In  the  mean  time  Heniy  continued  to 
advance  towards  the  capital.  A  truce  was  at  length  concluded  by  him  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  king  of  France  and  the 
king  of  Sngland  should  have  a  meeting.  In  July,  1419,  the  queen,  the 
princess  Catherine,  and  the  duke  of  Bui^undy,  came,  without  the  king,  to 
Meulan,  on  the  Seine ;  and  here  Henry  met  them,  with  great  state  on  either 
side.  The  queen  expected  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter  would  have 
disarmed  the  sternness  of  the  English  king ;  but  although  he  professed  himself 
anxious  for  an  alliance  with  a  lady  so  fair  and  gracious,  he  demanded  the 
complete  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  cession  of  Normandy,  and  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  all  the  countries  surrendered.  The  negotiations  were 
again  broken  off.  The  dauphin  and  the  duko  of  Burgundy  now  made  some  show 
of  reconciliation ;  and  within  a  week  after  the  conference  at  Meulan,  tbey 
agreed  to  terms  of  union.  With  the  same  boldness  as  he  displayed  when  met  by 
divided  councils,  the  king  marched  on  towards  Paris,  now  that  he  was  assured 
that  the  two  rival  powers  of  France  were  united  to  resist  the  "  damnable  inter- 
ference of  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  kingdom."  f  The  dauphin  and  the 
duke  had  parted  with  demonstrations  of  mutual  respect;  the  dauphin  to 
Touraine,  the  duke  to  join  king  Charles  at  Pontoise.  On  the  23d,  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  duke,  went  to  Paris,  which  was  completely  undefended. 
On  the  29th,  news  came  that  the  English  had  taken  Pontoise.    The  court 
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removed  from  Paris,  to  which  the  troops  of  Henry  were  rapidly  approaching. 
The  dauphin  solicited  another  interview  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
matters  of  importaace  to  the  weliare  of  the  kingdom.  The  courtiers  of  the 
duke  urged  him  not  to  go,  for  the  dauphin  was  surrounded  hy  the  servants 
of  the  dnlie  of  Orleans,  who  had  been  assassinated  in  1407 ;  and  by  men 
whose  fin^ids  and  relstiona  had  perished  in  the  massacre  of  the  Armagnacs. 
Sut  the  dnke  resolved  to  meet  his  coiisin  at  the  place  appointed,  the  bridge 
of  Montereau.  At  each  end  of  .the  bridge  there  were  barriers ;  but  there  was 
no  barrier  in  the  centre,  as  was  usual  in  these  interviews  of  princes,  who  most 
hated  and  suspected  each  other  when  professions  of  fiiendship  were  most 
abundant.  The  dauphin  was  in  a  sort  of  lodge  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge 
when  the  duke  advanced.  Tbey  had  each  taken  oaths  pledging  the  safety  of 
the  other.  The  duke  of  Bm-gundy  had  left  his  attendants  a  little  behind 
htm  ;  and  as  he  bent  his  knee  to  the  dauphin,  he  was  struck  down  and  quickly 
murdered;  the  servants  of  the  duke  being  immediately  surrounded  by  a  large 
body  of  armed  men.  The  dauphin  gave  out  that  the  duke  offered  insult 
and  violence  to  him  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  treacherous  murder 
was  premeditated,  and'the  mode  of  accomplishment  resolved  upon.  The  heir 
of  the  crown  of  France  was  at  this  time  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Philip,  the  son  of  the  murdered  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  at  Ohant  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  tragedy  at  Montereau  on  the  12th  of  August.  He 
waa  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France.  "Michelle,"  be  said  to  his 
wife,  "your  brother  has  murdered  my  father,"  No  time  was  wasted  in  idle 
complainings.  Philip,  known  in  history  as  "  The  Gl-ood,"  immediately,  with 
the  advice  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  sought  an  alliance  with  Henry  of  England. 
The  people  of  Paris,  adverse  as  they  were  to  the  impending  rule  of  the  Eng- 
Ueh,  were  still  more  hostile  to  the  Armagnacs,  who  were  desolating  the 
country,  with  the  dauphin  at  their  head.  The  yonng  duke  of  Burgundy 
arranged  the  terms  of  a  treaty  with  Henry ;  which  was  finally  concluded  at 
IVoyea,  on  the  2lBt  of  May,  1420.  The  king  of  England  was  to  receive  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Catherine ;  to  be  immediate  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
to  be  recognised  as  successor  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Charles  TI. 
When  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  announced  to  the  parliament  and  other 
authorities  of  Paris,  the  highest  eulogium  was  pronounced  upon  the  king  of 
England  as  a  lover  of  peace  and  justice,  a  protector  of  the  poor,  a  defender  of 
the  Church.  The  people  were  encouraged  by  these  statements  to  hope  for 
some  happy  termination  of  their  miseries.  The  marriage  of  Henry  with  the 
princess  of  France  was  celebrated  at  Troyes,  on  the  2nd  of  June.  The  next 
day  was  one  of  banqueting.  A  tournament  was  proposed  as  a  prolongation 
of  the  festivities ;  but  Henry  said,  "  the  enemies  of  the  king  are  in  the  city 
of  Sens.  Let  us  be  ready  to-morrow  nv>ming  to  march  to  its  siege,  where 
every  knight  may  show  his  prowess  in  doing  justice  upon  the  wicked,  that  the 
poor  people  may  live."  He  gave  the  nobles  the  most  solemn  assurances  that 
be  would  love  and  honour  the  king  of  France ;  and  that  the  ocean  should 
cease  to  flow  and  the  sun  no  more  give  light,  before  he  should  forget  the  duty 
which  a  prince  owed  to  his  subjects.  The  bridal  month  of  Henry  and  his  fair 
queen  was  paased  in  besieging  Sens,  and  Montereau,  and  Yilleneuve.  When 
these  were  taken,  Melun  was  besieged  for  four  months.  After  its  surrendei 
on  the  18th  of  November,  the  kings  of  France  and  England  made  a  triumphant 
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eatay  into  Paris ;  and  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom  g«iTe  a  solenm  approval 
of  the  treaty  of  Troyes. 

At  the  beginning  of  1121  king  Henry  held  a  parliament  at  Bonen.  The 
coinage  which  was  then  issued  hore  the  inacriptios,  "  Heree  Frandte."  To 
Bouen  came  many  English  nobles  and  knights,  and  did  homage  to  their  king 
for  lands  granted  to  them  in  France.  Immediately  afler,  Henry  and  his 
queen  went  to  England ;  and  an  the  23rd  of  February,  Katharine  was  crowned 
at  'Westminster.  The  feasts  and  pageants  that  welcomed  Henry  uid  his 
queen  were  of  unusual  magnificence ;  and  the  chronicler  Hall,  in  hie  pompous 
langu^e,  expresses  the  general  sentdment  of  that  period :  "  No  doubt  England 
had  great  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  such  a  noble  prince  and  so  mighty 
a  conqueror,  which  in  so  small  space  and  so  brief  time  had  brought  under  his 
obeisance  the  great  and  puissant  realm  and  dominion  of  France."  But  there 
are  other  records  which  show  that  England  herself  was  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  operations  of  "so  mighty  a  conqueror."  The  first  statute  of  the 
parliament  which  the  king  convened  in  1421  (chap,  v.),  referring  to  the 
statute  of  Edward  III.  that  aherifia  and  escfaeators  should  remain  only  one 
year  in  office,  says,  "  Whereas,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  said  statute, 
divers  worthy  and  sufficient  persona  were  in  every  coun^  of  England,  to 
occupy  and  govern  the  same  offices  well  towards  the  king  and  aU  his  liege 
people;  forasmuch  that  as  well  by  divers  pestilences  vritbin  the  realm  of 
England,  as  by  the  wars  without  the  realm,  there  is  not  now  sudi  auffidency, 
it  is  ordained  that  the  king,  by  authority  of  parliament,  may  make  the  Bheri& 
and  escheatora  through  the  realm,  at  his  will,  until  the  end  of  four  years." 
Barrington  recitea  this  statute  to  show  that  the  laurels  which  Henry  acquired 
were  obtained  at  the  dearest  price,  the  depopulation  of  the  country.*  There 
were  other  causes  than  the  waste  of  war  to  account  for  the  deficiency  of 
"  worthy  and  sufficient  persons  in  every  county  of  England."  In  1*18  Heniy 
waa  confiscating  estatea  in  Normandy,  and  bestowing  them  on  his  English 
followers.  In  1421  he  was  receiving  homage  from  English  lords  for  the 
Innda  of  France.  The  same  temptations  which  led  the  Norman  barons  under 
the  first  William  to  desert  the  pleaeant  valleys  of  the  Seine  for  the  ruder 
abodes  of  the  Severn  and  the  Trent,  now  sent  back  their  descendants  to 
Normandy  to  make  new  acquisitions  of  the  country  from  which  the  English 
had  been  dispossessed  for  two  centuries.  The  evil  irom.  which  England  had 
been  saved  by  the  weakness  of  John  was  about  to  be  renewed  in  the  strength 
of  Henry.  Fortunate  was  it  that  the  conqueror  did  not  long  remain  to  per- 
petuate hia  conquests ;  and  that  in  the  feebleness  of  bis  successor,  and  the 
distractions  of  a  civil  war,  France  was  again  lost. 

The  peace  of  Troyes  was  approved  by  the  English  parliament,  and  the 
Commons  granted  a  aubardy  of  a  fifteenth,  "to  continue  the  war,  that  the 
dauphin  and  hie  party,  who  maintained  some  cities  and  provinces  against 
the  king,  being  subdued,  France  might  be  entirely  annexed  to  the  English 
crown."  t  But  even  in  this  season  of  popular  excitement  there  was  a 
petition  complaining  of  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  war.  In  the  previous 
year  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  a  parliament 
which  he  had  summoned  as  guardian  of  England,  that  he  would  move  the 
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king  and  queen  to  return,  an  speedily  as  might  please  them,  in  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  commona ;  and  they  oi^o  requested  that  their  petitioDs  might 
not  be  sent  to  the  king  beyond  sea,  but  determined  in  !Ragland.  They 
dreaded  "  that  England  might  become  a  prorince  of  the  French  crown,  which 
•ed  them  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  statute  of  Edward  IH.,  dedjuing  the 
independence  of  this  kingdom."  *  The  king  and  hii  queen  did  not  remain 
long,  "  in  relief  and  comfort  of  the  commons."  They  were  ri"*Tt'"g  a 
progress  through  the  kingdom,  and  had  arriTed  at  York,  when  news  came 
which  speedily  called  back  Henry  to  Tisaix.  He  had  left  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  as  his  lieutenant  in  Kormondy.  Anjou,  which  recognised 
the  authority  of  the  dauphin,  was  invaded  by  the  duke ;  and  at  Beauj4,  on 
the  22iid  of  March,  he  was  surprised  in  his  work  of  wasting  the  country  by  a 
great  force  of  Ai^evins,  aided  by  several  thousand  Scottish  auxiliaries  under 
the  earl  of  Buchan,  the  second  son  of  the  regent  of  Scotland.  The  duke  was 
slain ;  and  the  greater  number  of  hia  vanguard  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  English  arcbers,  however,  came  up,  and  drove  the  French  and  Scots 
from  the  field.  Soon,  however,  Scot  was  to  be  opposed  to  Scot  in  the  great 
contest  for  dominion.  Murdoch,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  had  lent  assistance 
to  the  dauphin  at  a  time  of  peace  with  England ;  and  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  disapproved  of  the  meamire.  The  kmg  of  Scotland  had  been  sixteen 
years  a  captive  in  Windsor  Castle;  and  here,  like  that  other  illustrious 
prisoner  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  found  in  the  cultivation  of  literatu  ^e  a  solace 
for  the  absence  of  liberty.  In  the  garden  of  the  keep  of  Windsor  he' first 
saw  Jane  Beaufort.  woIMng  amongst  the  hawthorn  hedges  and  the  juniper 
branches — and  henceforth  the  cousin  of  king  Henry  was,  in  his  mind,  "  the 
fairest  and  the  freshest  younge  flower."  So  the  captive  has  recorded  of  his 
lore  in  his  charming  poem  of"  The  Sing's  Quoir."  Jane  Besufort's  widowed 
mother  had  married  the  duke  of  Clarence  ;  and  this  circumstance  might  have 
been  some  inducement  to  the  captive  king  to  accept  the  offer  of  Henry  to 
accompany  him  to  France,  to  redeem  the  great  disaster  of  Beauj^.  Archibald, 
earl  of  Douglas,  and  other  Scottish  knights,  joined  Henry  and  their 
young  king ;  and  set  sail  from  Dover,  with  four  thousand  men-at-arms  and 
twenty-four  thousand  arcbers.  Queen  Eatherine  was  left  at  Windsor. 
Henry  and  his  army  landed  at  Calais  on  the  12th  of  June. 

After  several  minor  successes,  king  Henry,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  undertook  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Meauz,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  capital.  The  commander  of  the  place,  known  as  the  Bastard  of 
Taurus,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  count  of  Armagnac,  who  had  been 
butchered  by  the  Parisians  ;  and  in  revenge  of  his  death,  he  massacred  every 
Burgundian  that  he  could  encounter  in  the  predatory  excursions  which  he 
made  to  the  very  walla  of  Paris.  He  was  a  public  enemy,  carrying  on  a 
partisan  wariare  with  a  ferocity  of  which  even  those  times  of  bloodshed 
fiunished  few  examples.  Henry  undertook  to  subdue  this  brigand.  But 
Meaux  was  a  place  of  remarkable  strength ;  and  it  was  seven  months  before 
it  was  wholly  taken.  In  this  siege  Henry  lost  several  of  his  best  captains, 
amongst  whom  were  the  earl  of  Worcester  and  lord  Clifibrd  and  his  men 
irere  swept  away  by  an  epidemic  sickness,     At  last  the  garrison  was  starved 
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out;  and  the  commaiider  was  decapitated.  By  the  surrender  of  Meaui.  the 
English  became  masters  of  the  greater  pari  of  France  to  the  north  of  the 
Loire.  The  queen  of  Henry  had  borne  him  a  son,  and  she  came  back  to 
France,  with  Ler  infant,  to  join  her  husband  in  Paris.  There  waa  a  short 
season  of  festivity  at  the  WhitBunside  of  1422;  and  then  the  king  set  oat  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Caen.     He  had  for  some  time  been  labouring  under  a 


disease,  which  he  bore  up  against  with  the  same  iron  will  that  made  him 
front  every  danger  and  difficulty  of  warfare.  At  Corbeil  he  became  too  ill  to 
proceed ;  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  took  the  command  of  the 
army,  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Henry  was  carried  back  on  a 
litter  to  the  Bois  do  Vincennea.  It  soon  became  evident  that  bis  malady, 
whatever  it  might  be,  waa  beyond  the  medical  skill  of  those  days  to  arrest  or 
cure.  The  English  who  surrounded  the  bed  of  the  dying  man  saw  the  same 
composure  which  he  had  always  shown  in  the  battle-field.  He  commended 
his  child  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  desiring  the  ear!  ot 
■Warwick  to  be  his  tutor.  His  brother  of  Gloucester  he  wished  to  be 
guardian  of  England.  He  advised  that  the  regency  of  France  should  be 
offered  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  but  in  the  eveut  of  his  refusal  to  the  duke 
of  Bedford.  Above  all,  he  urged  that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the 
dauphin,  unless  Normandy  were  ceded  in  absolute  sovereignty  to  the  English 
crown.  H.iving  delivered  his  last  wishes,  he  asked  the  physicians  how  long 
he  might  expect  to  live.  They  said  the  Almighty  had  power  to  restore  bim 
to  health.  He  repeated  the  question,  requiring  a  direct  answer.  The  answer 
waa,  "Not  more  than  two  hours."     The  ministers  of  religion  then  came  to 
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faia  bed,  and  recited  the  penitential  ^^alma.  At  the  words,  "  Thou  ahalt 
build  np  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  he  said,  "  If  I  had  finished  the  war  in 
frniice,  and  estahliahed  peace,  I  Tould  have  gone  to  Palestine,  to  redeem 
the  holy  city  from  the  Saracens."  The  last  dream  of  glor;  was  sanctified  by 
the  aspirations  of  religion. 

Hemy  Y.  died  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1422,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
Tmgn,  the  thirty-fourth  of  his  age.  The  devoted  attachment  to  him  of  the 
English  in  France  was  expressed  in  funeral  solemnities  more  than  usually 
significiuit  of  real  sorrow.  Upon  a  car  was  shown  a  waxen  figure  of  the 
long;  and  in  a  slow  journey  of  many  days  a  procession  of  heralds  and  priests, 
and  knights  and  esquires  in  black  armour,  with  all  the  dead  king's  household, 
teaversed  the  country  which  had  witnessed  his  painful  marches— from  Paris 
to  Souen,  &om  Bouen  to  Abbeville,  from  Abbeville  to  Calais.  Out  of  eve^ 
town  came  the  clergy  and  joined  the  cavalcade,  and  at  night  the  body  was 
placed  in  the  principal  church.  The  French  people  looked  on  with  wonder, 
and  even  with  pity,  for  the  untimely  fate  of  the  great  king ;  for  they  had 
deen  the  perfect  discipline  which  he  had  preserved  in  hia  army,  and  how 
sternly  he  bad  repressed  and  punished  the  violence  and  exactions  of  their 
own  lords.  A  fleet  waited  to  convey  the  body  and  the  Enghsh  mourners  to 
Dover.  Slowly  London  was  reached ;  and  the  funeral  obsequies  having  been 
performed  at  St.  Paul's  in  the  presence  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the 
parliament,  all  that  remoiaed  of  the  warrior  and  statesman  was  finally 
deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  ' 
chffiacter  of  Henry  T.,  in  regarding  it  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 
To  place  before  our  eyes  the  social  good  that  might  have  been  aocomplished 
by  a  prince  of  such  eminent  talents,  of  such  strong  will,  of  such  firm  self- 
reliance,  of  such  fortitude  under  the  most  appalling  difGcultiea,  of  such 
equanimity  at  the  height  of  success,  of  such  zealous  though  erring  eeuse  of 
religious  obligation — to  view  him  in' a  possible  career  of  honest  energy 
without  the  lust  of  conquest,  and  to  blame  him  for  not  prefen-iug  a  real 
usefulness  to  a  blind  ambition — this  is  to  set  aside  the  circumstances  which 
gave  a  direction  to  the  actions  by  which  we  must  judge  of  his  character. 
We  can  imagine  a  prince  so  endowed,  despising  the  superstition  of  his  times, 
determine  to  make  a  corrupted  church  tolerant,  and  to  bestow  liberty  of 
conscience  upon  all  his  subjects.  Such  a  conquest  of  bigotry  would  have 
been  a  wilder  and  a  more  dangerous  undertaking  tlian  the  conquest  of 
France.  We  can  imagine  him  looking  beyond  all  the  prejudices  of  his  age, 
and  discovering  that  a  free  commercial  intercourse  between  nations  is  the  true 
foundation  of  prosperous  industry.  Such  a  theory  has  not  been  possible  to 
be  realised  in  England  till  the  very  times  in  which  we  live ;  and  ia  even  now 
rejected  as  impossible  by  nations  far  more  advanced  in  understanding  what 
belongs  to  real  civilisation  than  the  England  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Wo 
can  imagine  him  destroying  the  jealous  factions  which  disturbed  his  father's 
doubtful  authority,  by  calling  forth  the  love  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
and  urging  forward  the  rights  of  the  burgess  and  the  labourer  to  control  the 
oppressions  that  still  clung  to  the  decaying  system  of  feudality.  It  was  long 
before  the  monarchical  could  extinguish  the  aristocratic  tyranny;  and  then 
the  rule  of  the  one  was,  in  many  respects,  a  despotism  more  injurious  tbau 
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the  grasping  and  turbulent  power  of  the  mimy.  England  had  to  pass 
through  various  stages  of  misrule  before  the  universal  good  could  be  received 
as  the  great  end  of  all  government.  Before  Henry  V.  there  was  opened 
the  magnificent  prospect  of  recovering  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
Norman  tings,  which  had  slipped  away  from  the  feeble  successors  of  the 
greatest  of  that  valiant  race ;  which  had  been  partially  won  bock  hy  the  third 
Edward ;  and  which  had  again  been  surrendered  to  the  growing  power  of 
France.  His  negotiations  show  that  his  real  policy  was  to  recover  what  had 
been  lost  after  the  treaty  of  Bretigny ;  and  that  his  demand  of  the  French 
crown  would  have  been  soon  abandoned  had  not  the  distractions  of  France 
offered  an  irresistible  temptation  to  his  enthusiastic  ambition.  For  he  was 
an  enthusiast.  He  had  an  undoubting  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  claim ; 
he  had  no  apprehensions  of  its  impolicy.  TTis  bravery,  fortitude,  and  per- 
severance won  the  admiration  of  the  English  people,  as  such  qualities  will 
always  command  the  applause  of  a  military  nation.  In  England  every  man 
was  trained  to  arms,  and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  great  soldier  were 
fur  more  valued  than  the  substantial  merits  of  the  just  lawgiver.  But  the 
career  of  Henry  V.  waa  not  without  its  national  benefit.  From  his  time 
there  was  no  false  estimate  in  Europe  of  the  prowess  of  the  English  ;  from 
his  time  there  was  no  dream  that  the  proud  island  might  be  subjugated. 
Even  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  half  century  which  succeeded  Henry,  England 
was  unmolested  from  vrithout.  No  king  of  France  ever  thought  to  avenge 
Agiucourt  by  wearing  the  crown  of  England  in  right  of  conquest. 
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When  the  death  of  Henry  V.  was  known  in  London,  some  of  the  leading 
peers  assembled,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  parliament.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  had  been  named  by  the  dying  Henry  as  regent  of  England ;  but 
upon  the  roll  of  parliament  it  was  entered  that  the  king,  considering  hia 
tender  age,  appoints  the  duke  of  Bedford,  or,  in  his  absence  beyond  sea,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  protector  and  defender  of  the  kingdom,  From 
subsequent  proceedings  recorded  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  it  appears  that 
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G-loaceBter  had  claimed  to  be  regent  according  to  the  desire  of  his  brother; 
but  that  the  lords,  had  reaiated  that  claim,  aaying  that  the  king  could  not 
grant  governance  of  the  land  to  any  person  eicept  while  he  lived ;  and  that 
although  it  was  agreed  that  Gloucester  should  be  chief  of  the  Council,  in 
abeence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  he  was  to  hold  hia  position,  not  under  the 
name  of  tutor,  lieutenant,  governor,  or  regent,  or  of  any  name  that  should 
import  governance  of  the  land,  but  only  bear  the  name  of  protector  and 
defender.  We  thus  see  that  the  jeolouBiea  which,  in  a  few  years,  broke  out 
into  open  violence  and  hatred  were  existing  at  the  very  onset  of  the  reign  of 
Vii'tn  "  in  infant  bands  crowned  king."  But  we  also  see  how  strictly  a  great 
constitutional  principle  was  adhered  to,  that  a  king  could  not  appoint  a  regent 
during  the  minority  of  hia  successor ;  and  that  no  person  could  exercise  the 
royal  prerogative  during  a  king's  infancy,  except  by  the  choice  of  parliament, 
and  under  the  limitations  prescribed  by  parliament  for  the  conduct  of  the 
eiecutive  government.* 

In  less  than  two  months  after  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  Charles  TI.,  king 
of  France,  also  died.  At  the  funeral  solemnities  at  St,  Denis,  the  herald 
cried  aloud,  "  Long  life  to  Henry,  king  of  Prance  and  England,  our  sovereign 
lord."  France  had  been  for  forty-two  years  under  the  nominal  rule  of  an 
incapable  king,  subject  to  accesses  of  insanity  which  delivered  him,  powerless, 
to  one  or  other  of  the  factions  that  distracted  his  kingdom.  There  were  now 
two  loDgs  in  France — an  infant  in  Paris,  with  a  regent  who  governed  north 
of  the  Loire ;  and  the  dauphin,  alike  the  object  of  party  hatred  and  party 
adulation,  who  was  crowned  at  Poitiers  as  Charles  VII. ;  and  who  ruled  or 
influenced  most  of  the  provinces  south  of  the  Loire,  Brittany  at  first 
remained  neutral  in  this  great  quarrel.  Burgundy  was  with  the  English. 
When,  therefore,  some  are  accustomed  to  aay  that  Henry  V.  conquered 
France,  they  speak  with  a  very  loose  estimate  of  the  noble  territory  that 
remained  unconquered.  In  thirty  yeare  from  the  death  of  Henry  T.  all  that 
had  been  surrendered  to  his  arms  or  his  policy  was  utterly  lost. 

To  follow  through  the  various  fortunes  of  this  war  in  France  would,  with 
some  striking  eioeptions,  he  only  to  repeat  the  monotonous  details  of  sieges  and 
battle-fields— wearisome  even  when  told  with  a  due  comprehension  of  their 
pecuUar  aspects.  The  more  important  of  the  early  contests  between  the 
regent  Bedford,  and  Charles  VII.,  were  the  battle  of  Crevant,  in  1423,  where 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  signally  defeated  the  earl  of  Buchan,  commanding  an 
allied  army  of  French  and  Scots  j  and  the  battlo  of  Vemeuil,  where 
Bedford  utterly  routed  the  French  army  in  an  engagement  which  was 
recorded  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  as  "  the  greatest  deed  done  by  Englishmen 
in  our  days,  save  the  battle  of  Agincourt."  The  duke  of  Bedford  had 
military  talents ;  and  his  policy  sought  to  strengthen  his  faction  by  powerful 
alliances.  He  married  the  sister  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  he  negotiated 
a  marriage  between  another  sister  of  that  duke,  and  the  duke  of  Brittanr. 
But  these  friendships  were  soon  endangered  by  the  rash  passions  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  protector  and  defender  of  England.  The  alliance  with 
Burgundy  had  given  stability  to  the  power  of  Henry  V,  The  personal 
ambition  of  his  brother  Gloucester  weakened  this  support  of  the  English 

*  See  Hallam,  "Middle  Ag«cs"  chap.  riij.  part  iii, 
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rule.  Jacqueline  of  Hainault  was  the  sovereign  lady  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
FricHknd,  and  Hainault.  She  was  first  married  to  the  eldeat  son  of  Charlea  VT. 
of  France,  who  died  whilst  dauphin  ;  and  she  waa  then  wedded  to  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  kinsman  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Eloping  from  her  husband 
she  went  to  England ;  and  obtaining  a  divorce  from  the  anti-pope  married  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  claimed  her  lai^e  territorial  possessions,  and  landed 
five  thousand  men  at  Calais  to  support  his  claim.  Hainanlt  became  the 
seat  of  a  new  war.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bedford  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  disputants  ;  hut  Gloucester  was  obstinate,  and  bitterly  quarrelled 
with  Burgundy.  It  was  agreed  that  a  single  combat  should  decide  this  new 
hostility  ;  but  Bedford  at  Paris,  and  the  parliament  in  England,  saw  to  what 
national  evils  this  rupture  might  lead.  Gloucester,  in  spite  of  their  joint 
remonstrances,  led  an  army  into  Holland  ;  and  the  English  in  France  began 
to  take  the  side  of  their  rash  countryman.  The  question  was  finally  settled 
by  the  pope  declaring  the  marriage  of  Gloucester  void ;  and  he  eventually 
consoled  himself  by  marrying  Eleanor  Cobham,  a  lady  of  humble  rank  and 
spotted  reputation.  From  that  time,  the  diike  of  Burgundy  cooled  towards  the 
English  alliance.  Gloucester,  when  he  returned  to  England,  engaged  in  a  fierce 
quarrel  with  his  uncle,  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  chancellor, 
who  was  one  of  the  iUegitimate  brothers  of  Henry  IV.  The  people  of  London, 
in  1422,  had  seen  their  king,  then  two  years  old,  "  home  towards  his  mother's 
chare,'  and  he  shrieked,  and  cried,  and  sprang,  and  would  not  be  carried."  + 
In  1424,  they  had  seen  him  placed  before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
then  seated  upon  a  horse,  and  paraded  through  the  city.  In  1425,  with  a 
view  probably  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  protector,  by  exhibiting  the 
child  Henry  as  a  shadow  of  royalty,  he  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
Lords,  and  seated  on  the  throne  on  his  mother's  knee.  "  It  was  a  strange 
sight,"  says  Speed,  the  chronicler,  "  and  the  first  time  it  was  ever  seen  in 
!&igland,  on  infant  sitting  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  before  it  could  tell  what 
English  meant,  to  exercise  the  place  of  sovereign  direction  in  open  parlia- 
ment." The  people  knew  that  the  powerwas  necessarily  in  other  hands  than 
those  of  this  poor  child  and  his  mother ;  and  they  saw  the  natural  guardians  of 
the  haby-king  quarreling  for  supremacy.  On  an  October  night  of  1426, 
Gloucester  sent  for  the  mayor  of  Loudon,  and  directed  him  to  have  the  city 
strictly  watched.  The  nest  morning  Beaufort  came  ft«m  his  palace  in 
Southwark,  with  archers  snd  men-at-arms,  and  assaulted  by  shot  and  missiles 
the  gate  of  London-bridge,  which  was  closed  gainst  him.  The  citizens  were 
supporters  of  Gloucester ;  and  "  all  the  city  of  London  was  moved  gainst 
the  bishop,  and  would  have  destroyed  him  in  his  inn  at  Southwark,  but  the 
gates  of  London-bridge  were  so  surely  kept  that  no  man  might  pass  out,  and 
the  Thames  was  also  kept  that  no  man  might  pass  over."  |  In  the  dread  of 
civil  war,  the  duke  of  Bedford  came  over  to  England ;  and  a  parliament  was 
held  at  Leicester,  where  the  niembers  were  ordered  to  appear  without  arms. 
Gloucester  exhibited  articles  of  accusation  against  the  bishop,  the  principal  of 
which  were,  that  he  wanted  to  seise  the  young  king's  person,  and  that  he  sought 
to  kill  the  protector  and  to  excite  a  rebellion.  A  reconciliation  was  enforced 
by  appointed  arbitrators,  who  decided  that  Gloucester  should  be  "good  lord 
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to  the  bishop,  and  have  him  in  affection  and  love;"  and  tliat  the  biahop  should 
bear  to  the  protector  "  true  and  sad  love  and  affection,  and  be  ready  to  do 
him  such  service  as  pertaineth  of  honesty  to  my  lord  of  Winchester,  and  to 
his  estate,  to  do."  The  bishop  was  hunuliated.  He  resigned  the  chancellor- 
ship, and  went  abroad.  But  the  pope  bestowed  upon  him  the  red  hat ;  and 
Cardinal  Beaufort  henceforth  figures  in  English  history, — believed  by  some 
to  have  been  a  conacientious  upholder  of  the  Oburcb,  and  on  encourager  of 
learning,  and  by  others  held  aa  an  unscrupulous  and  grasping  jolitieian,  who 
"dies  and  makes  no  sign  "  of  repentance  for  his  avarice  and  cruelty. 

In  accorduice  with  the  will  of  his  dying  fiitber,  the  boy  Henry,  when  aix 
years  old,  was  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  This  com- 
panion in  arms  of  Henry  V.  was  fitted  to  train  hie  son  in  all  knightly  qualities, 
and  thus  to  form  a  character  the  very  opposite  to  that  of  Henry  VI. 
Warwick  had  fought  under  Henry  IV.  at  Shrewsbury.  He  had  been  on 
pilgrimt^  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  bad  travelled  in  Prussia,  Poland,  and 
BiUBsia.  He  had  challenged  any  three  knights  of  Prance  to  joust  with  him  at 
Ouisnes,  and  on  three  successive  daya  he  was  the  victor  in  each  encounter.* 
^s  appointment  as  tutor  to  the  king  was  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
Council ;  and  he  was  to  instruct  his  pupil  in  all  things  worthy  to  be  known, 
nurturing  him  in  the  love  and  fear  of  his  Creator,  and  in  hatred  of  all  vice. 
Warvrick  held  this  office  till  the  king  was  sixteen.  The  system  of  education 
pursued  by  this  chivalrous  warrior  might  not  have  been  the  beat  fitted  for  a 
sensitive  boy ;  for  the  tutor  applied  to  the  Council  for  powers,  which  were 
granted,  to  bold  the  pupil  under  the  strictest  discipline,  even  after  he  had  been 
crovmed  king  in  1429.  He  was  not  to  be  spoken  to,  unless  in  the  presence  of 
Warwick  and  of  the  four  knights  appointed  to  be  about  his  person,  "  as  the 
king,  by  the  speech  of  othera  private,  has  been  stirred  by  some  fi^^m  his 
learning,  and  spoken  to  of  divers  matters  not  behoveful."  The  Council 
promised  that  they  would  firmly  assist  the  earl  in  chastising  the  king  for  his 
defaults ;  and,  "  that  for  awe  thereof  he  forbear  the  more  to  do  amiss,  and 
intend  the  more  busily  to  virtue  and  to  learning,"  they  should  come  to  the 
king  and  declare  their  assent  to  his  chastisement.  According  to  this  curious 
entry  in  the  Bolls  of  Farliament.t  Warwick  applied  for  these  articles  aa  bia 
protection  against  the  young  Henry's  displeasure  and  indignation,  "as  the 
king  is  grown  in  years,  in  stature  of  his  person,  and  in  conceit  and  knowledge 
of  his  high  authority."  Severe  corporal  punishment  was  the  accustomed 
instmment  of  good  education  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  scourge  was 
recommended  even  by  gentle  mothers  to  be  administered  to  their  sons.  One 
writ«s  to  beg  that  her  son's  tutor  may  be  implored  "  that  he  will  truly  belash 
him  till  be  will  amend  ;"  adding,  "  I  bad  rather  he  were  fairly  buried  than  lost 
for  default."  J  No  doubt  it  was  in  this  spirit  of  love  that  Warwick  chastised 
the  young  king.  At  this  age  Henry  appears  not  to  have  wanted  the  just 
sense  of  hia  own  position  which  failed  him  in  after  life.  It  is  difficult  now 
distinctly  to  understand  what  were  the  deficiencies  of  his  intellect.     He 
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probably  inberited  some  portioa  of  tbe  mitlady  of  his  matersal  gnmdiatber ; 
but  infirmity  of  purpose  and  fear  of  responsibility  seem  to  have  marked  luE 
character  rather  than  that  unsoundneBa  of  mind  which  exhibits  itself  in 
habitual  delusions  and  fitful  aberrations.  His  life  was  one  long  atate  of 
pupilage.  All  the  wonderful  energy  of  hia  race  appears  in  him  to  have  been 
eztinguiebed  in  a  calm  indifference  to  good  or  evil  fortune,  and  in  patient 
Bubmission  to  stronger  wills  than  his  own^to  bis  unclea,  to  his  preceptor,  to 
his  wife,  to  his  wife's  &TOurites.  How  much  of  tbe  fire  of  the  Flantagenets 
might  have  been  trodden  out  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  severities  of  bis  early 
discipline  cannot  now  be  estimated.  He  was  born  to  a  most  ushappy 
position  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  believe  that  his  hard  lot  was  solaced  by 
that  religiouB  trust  which  lightens  tbe  burthens  of  the  wretched,  whether  on 
a  throne  or  in  a  dungeon.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  like  many  other 
leaders  of  chivalry,  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  vows  and 
pilgrimagea,  may  have  inspired  bis  pupil  with  that  strong  feeling  of 
ceremonM  devotion  which  caused  him  long  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint.  To  a 
right  direction  of  that  piety  we  owe  the  noble  foundations  of  Eton  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge — worthy  monuments  which  atlll  call  upon  us  to 
respect  the  memory  of  the  most  meek  and  most  unfortunate  of  kings. 
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TThb  war  in  France  had  been  conducted  withont  any  decided  aucceas  on 
either  Bide,  after  the  victorj  at  Yemeuil  in  1424,  tUl  1427,  when  the  forces 
of  the  duie  of  Bedford  austained  a  Bevere  defeat,  and  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Montargis.  But  the  cauae  of  Charles  Til.  woa  little  advanced 
by  this  partial  good  fortune.  His  adherents  were  quarreling  araongBt  them- 
selves. Many  of  the  nobles  who  had  supported  him  now  deserted  a  prince 
vhose  treas^r  declared  he  bad  only  four  crowns  in  his  coffer.  Nearly  all 
the  fortresseB  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  had  been  surrendered  without 
defence.  The  people  were  enduring  famine  and  disease.  Charles,  whose 
character  was  a  little  improved  by  adversity,  did  not  lose  hope  amidst  the 
erila  which  surrounded  hiin.  He  was  of  an  easy  nature,  «nd  in  proportion  as 
hia  great  lords  were  Pithless  he  addressed  himself  to  the  affection  of  the 
common  people.  Gradually  a  personal  as  well  oa  a  national  feeling  revived 
the  pabiotism  which  had  been  almost  extinguished.  Charles  placed  bis  chief 
reliance  upon  the  poBSCBsion  of  Orleans.  If  that  city  fell,  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Loire  would  be  open  to  the  English,  and  he  would  have  to  find  a 
shelter  in  the  mountains  of  Auvei^e  or  the  more  remote  Dauphin^.  The 
Bnglieb,  it  was  known,  were  approaching  to  besiege  Orleans.  The  inhabitants 
prepared  for  its  defence  vrith  unwonted  zeal.  They  received  aids  of  money 
from  other  cities ;  and  a  tax  was  voted  for  the  Bame  aid  by  the  three  estates 
assembled  at  Chinon.  The  citizens  adopted  the  moat  effectual  means  to 
resist  the  besiegers.  They  destroyed  their  auburba,  with  their  vines  and 
gardens  and  houacB,  that  their  enemy  might  hare  no  lodgment;  and  they 
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erected  strong  forts,  particulariy  tliat  of  the  Tonrnelles,  which,  defending  the 
bridge,  secured  the  communication  of  the  city  with  the  left'  bonk  of  the 
Loire.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1428,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  pitched  his 
camp  to  the  aouth'of  Orleans,  and  within  »  week  commenced  an  attack  upon 
the  bulwark  of  the  Tournelles.  The  assault  was  resiBted  with  more  than 
usual  popular  enthusiasm.  The  eipCTieaced  warriora  discharged  their  arrows 
and  missiles ;  and  the  citizena,  male  and  femije,  showered  down  stones  upon  the 
assailants.   But  the  fort  of  the  Tonmdles  was  finally  taken.   The  inhabitants 


then  raised  another  bulwark  on  an  isle  of  the  rirer,  and  cannonaded  the 
Eagli^  camp.  Dunois  and  La  Hire,  the  bravest  of  the  French  ctnralry, 
arrived  with  reinforcemeuts.  The  English  lost  their  best  commander, 
Saliabtu-y.  He  had  mounted  the  ruined  tower  of  the  Toumelles  to  surrey 
the  dty,  when  a  stone  ball  struck  him,  and  cairied  away  his  ey«  and  a  part 
of  his  face.  He  survived  eight  days.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  now  succeeded  to 
the  command ;  and  the  siege  was  pursued  with  a  perseverance  aa  remarkable 
as  the  defence.  The  great  extent  of  Orieans  prevented  its  complete  blockade ; 
and  supplies  were,  from  time  to  time,  thrown  in  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged. 
Beinforcements,  too,  continued  to  arrive.  To  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
besieging  army,  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  despatched  an  immense  convoy  with 
provisions  from  Paris.     It  was  determined  to  cut  off  this  supply.     The 
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amraj,  mider  the  command  of  Sir  Jolm  Faatolf,  vas  attacked  hj  a  detadi- 
meot  from  the  garruon  of  OrleaoB,  and  hy^  a  body  of  Frvnch'  and  Scots 
.commanded  bj'  the  count  of  Clermont.  The  attack  was  iU-derised ;  and  was 
connnenced  without  a  proper  concert  smonget  the  French  leaders.  Their 
force  of  eight  thousand  men  was  defeated  bj  fifteen  hundred  English.  This 
wsa  called  the  Battle  of  Herringa,  Tsat  quantities  of  this  lenten  food  forming 
part  of  the  suppliea.  It  was  fought  on  the  12th  of  Febmarj,  1129.  The  line 
-of  Hiigliab  forte  round  the  city  was  gradnallj'  sxtendiog.  Towers  and  bul- 
wwAm  were  erected  on  each  bank  of  the  Loire  by  the  besiegers.  The  lines, 
Tigilaiitly  kept,  now  more  efiecfcualljr  prevented  the  arriral  of  food  or  men. 
Famine  was  beginning  to  threaten  more  miser;  than  the  sword.  The  reso- 
lution which  still  remained  to  the  tmhapp;  people  was  that  of  despair.  The 
'fame  of  their  gallant  reaistanoe  had  gone  through  YnaiBe ;  and  it  was  felt, 
ereai  in  distrids  far  temored  frcta  the  scene  of  war&re,  t^t  the  time  was 
appnndiiDg  when  it  should  be  decided  whether  France  should  be  governed 
1^  the  English  Plantageneta  or  by  its  own  race  of  Talois. 

The  feudal  lord  of  Orleans  was  in  -captivity  in  England;  and  it  was 
[Hoposed  by  the  people,  seeing  resistance  was  unavailing,  that  their  city  should 
-be  placed  in  the  keepii^  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  till  the  great  contest  for 
-tiie  croiwn  of  France  was  decided.  Philip  of  Boi^ndy  was  pleased  at  the 
prc^Kwal,  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  ambassadors  &om  Orleans. 
■The  dolw  (^  Bedford  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  plan,  when  it  was 
debated  between  these  allied  chiefs  at  Paris.  An  adviser  of  Bedford  says,— 
■"  We  are  not  hen  to  champ  the  morsds  for  Burgundy  to  swallow." 
ISedford  rejoins,  "  So,  no,  we  will  not  beat  the  boshes  for  anothw  to  take 
4fae  birds."  Bedford  and  Burgundy  quarreled  fiumt  the  expected  prey  j  and 
Sargandy  withdrew  his  troops,  and  left  the  English  to  continue  the  siege 
-afame.  The  ihll  of  the  city  was  rapidly  approaching ;  when  some  wonder,  not 
-umuized  with  contempt,  was  felt  by  the  leaders  of  the  besieging  army,  upon 
Tseeiving  a  letter  dictated  in  far  different  terms  than  those  which  usually 
proclaimed  the  challenges  of  chivalry :  "  ICing  of  England,  and  you,  duke  of 
-Bedford,  who  call  yourself  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  France ;  you,  William 
de  la  Pole,  count  of  Suffolk  |  you,  John  lord  Talbot,  and  you,  Thomas  lord 
Scales,  who  call  yoiuselves  lieutenants  of  the  said  duke  of  Bedford,  do  ye 
i^ht  to  the  King  of  Heaven ;  render  to  the  Pucelle,  who  is  sent  hither  by 
Qod,  the  King  of  Heaven,  the  keys  of  the  good  cities  you  have  taken  and  , 
plundered  in  France.  And  you  archers,  companions  in  war,  gentlemen  and 
othen,  who  are  befiwe  the  city  of  Orleans,  go  your  ways  into  your  own 
country,  in  the  name  of  Ood.  I  am  sent  by  the  King  of  Heaven  to  drive 
you  out  of  all  France."  The  English  captains  would  have  heard  the  common 
nunour  that  from  the  borders  of  Champagne  a  young  woman  had  travelled  to  the 
court  of  Charles,  at  Chinon,  asserting  a  divine  mission ;  and  that  her  pretensions 
bad  been  examined  before  a  solemn  council  of  jurists  and  theologians  at 
Ptntiers.     The  dauphin  must  indeed  be  fallen  low  to  depend  npon  such  aid. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Domremy,  near  Yancoaleura,  a  pastoral  country  watered 
by  the  Xeuae,  dwelt  a  little  cultivator  named  Jacques  d'Arc,  with  his  wife 
Jaabel.  They  had  a  daughter,  Joan,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  early  piety. 
Her  tal^its  Were  considerable ;  but  she  had  reoeived  no  education,  and  made 
the  mark  of  a  orosa  at  the  beginning  of  the  letters  which  were  written  at  her 
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-dictation.  She  said  of  heneli^  "  I  feared  no  trornan  of  Bouen  in  sewing  and 
■pinning."  When  thirteen  yean  of  age,  she  refused  to  join  in  the  Bporta  of 
tiie  yoong  people  of  her  hamlet ;  and  secluded  herself  in  the  wooda  and  Selds, 
oi  was  found  kneeling  before  the  cross  in  her  parish  diurch.  This  was  after 
the  period  when  the  death  of  Charles  YI.  had  divided  France  into  two  great 
factions  ;  and  the  vicinity  of  Domremy  to  Borgnndy  had  made  the  fenda  of 
the  Burgundiana  and  the  Armagnaca  iamiliar  to  the  peasantry.  Joan  aaw 
the  men  of  her  own  village  violently  disputing  aa  to  the  merits  of  these 
parties ;  but  mostly  agreed  in  hatred  of  the  English.  She  had  herself  looked 
upon  the  extreme  misery  of  the  people ;  and  she  attributed  it,  not  without 
jnstice,  to  the  invasion  which  had  given  the  crown  to  an  English  king  at 
Paris,  whilst  the  true  heir  was  in  danger  and  difficolty.  Her  enthnaiastic 
nature  was  stimulated  by  these  united  impulses  of  religion  and  patriotism ; 
and  in  her  solitary  mediiations  she  began  to  see  visions  and  to  hear  voices. 
The  first  voice  which  she  heard  only  exhorted  her  to  be  pious  and  discreet ; 
but  then  came  a  figure  with  wings,  and  commanded  her  to  go  to  the  succour 
of  the  king,  far  that  she  should  recover  his  kingdom.  From  time  to  time 
she  told  what  she  had  seen  and  heard.  "  My  voices  have  instructed  me  " — 
"  Afy  voices  have  commanded  me,"  were  her  eipressions.  She  seems  to  have 
distinctly  separated  her  own  supposed  revelations  from  the  local  superstitions ; 
for  there  was  near  her  village  a  wonderful  tree,  called  the  Ladies'  tree,  growing 
beside  a  spring  with  healing  properties;  and  old  people  said  that  fairies  fre- 
quented the  place ;  but  she  declared  that  she  never  saw  fairies,  and  she  never 
went  to  the  tree  to  make  garlands,  as  others  did,  from  the  time  she  knew  shd 
ought  to  go  to  the  king.  Amongst  the  ridiculous  accusations  which  were 
afterwards  heaped  up  against  her,  she  was  charged  with  having  attended  the 
witches'  sabbath  on  every  Thursday  night,  at  the  Fairies'  oak  of  Bourlemont. 
There  was  an  ancient  prophecy,  known  to  the  country  people^  that  France 
should  be  lost  by  a  woman  and  saved  by  a  woman.  The  queen  Isabella,  who 
had  brought  in  the  English,  was  the  one.  The  people  now  added  to  the  prophecy 
that  a  virgin  from  the  marches  of  Lorraine  should  be  the  other.  Befta« 
1429  Joan  was  entirely  persuaded  that  she 'hod  a  power  given  her  to  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Charles  YII. 

The  voices  which  Joan  heard  disclosed  to  her  the  practical  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  her  strong  ides.  They  told  her,  what  would  have  been  her  natural 
.  conviction,  that  she  must  put  herself  in  communication  with  some  great 
person.  She  sought  the  feudal  lord  of  BaudHcourt  at  Yaucoulenrs.  He 
Bent  her  away,  as  one  distraught.  She  told  her  story  to  two  gentlemen  who 
dwelt  near  her.  "  There  is  no  help  for  France  but  in  me,"  she  aaid.  "  I 
would  rather  spin  by  the  side  of  my  poor  mother,  but  I  must  go.  My  Lord 
calls  me."  Her  pretensions  werespreod  abroad.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  aent 
for  her,  to  cure  him  of  a  malady.  She  said  that  she  had  no  heavenly  Ught  to 
remove  his  disease^  and  she  counselled  him  to  lead  a  better  life  than  he  bad 
been  wont  to  lead.  The  duke  gave  her  four  fiancs,  and  hade  her  depart. 
At  last,  the  lord  of  Baudricourt  listened  to  her  when  she  again  came  before 
him  in  her  shabby  red  gown.  The  people  of  Vaucouleurs  provided  her  the 
equipment  of  a  horse  and  a  man's  dress;  and  she  went  forth  on  a  perilooa 
journey,  having  received  the  oaths  of  John  de  Novelompont  and  Bertxaod  de 
Pouleugi,  who  hod  first  seriously  listened  to  her  pretensions,  that  they  would 
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oondnct  her  aaStHj  to  tbe  king,  'Sbey  travelled  through  &  wild  country  in  the 
ninter  season,  taking  the  most  nu&equented  routes,  and  using  tYery  care  to 
sroid  the  Bui^iundi^  and  the  English.  She  forwarded  a  letter,  which  she 
dictated,  to  Charles,  and  at  length  received  permiasion  to  proceed  to  Ghinon. 
Here  she  arrived  after  eleven  daya'  toavel.  Her  fame  had  gone  before  her. 
At  laat  she  overcame  the  difficolties  of  approaching  the  king.  From  that 
moment  when  she  publicly  announced  her  miision  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
many  things  which  she  most  probably  did  through  her  own  shrewd  sense  were 
acoonnted  miiaculons.  Thus  she  is  recorded  to  have  selected  the  prince  out 
of  a  crowd  of  attendants ;  and  to  have  indicated  to  him  an  acquaintance  with 
fiute  only  known  to  himself.  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  at  this  st^e 
she  had  become  an  instrument  in  tbe  hands  of  some  persona  about  the  king. 
Every  oatensible  precaution,  however,  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
his  cause  being  committed  to  an  impostor.  Her  honest  life  was  iully  proved ; 
and  in  the  conviction  of  her  sanctity,  learned  doctors,  prudent  counsellors, 
and  bold  warriors,  agreed  that  the  Maid  should  be  confided  in.  A  suit  of 
armour  woe  prepared  for  her;  and  she  indicated  where  a  sword  could  be 
found,  behind  the  altar  of  a  church,  at  Fierhois,  At  the  head  of  a  large 
force,  she  set  out  for  Orleana,  having  authority  for  ite  command  over  the 
beet  knighte  of  France.  At  Blois  she  put  on  her  armour.  Marching  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  she  desired  to  enter  Orleana  through  the  English 
Hnes  on  that  side.  She  was  overruled  by  Dunois,  of  which  she  bitterly 
compbuned.  It  was  at  length  decided  that  boats  loaded  with  supplies  should 
proceed  up  the  river.  The  day  was  stormy,  and  the  vessels  could  moke  no 
way.  "The  wind  wUI  change,"  said  the  confident  girl.  It  did  change,  and 
the  supplies  and  the  troops  were  landed  safely  about  six  miles  below  the 
city.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison  of  Orleans  made  a  sortie  on  the  north,  which 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  besiegers.  An  hour  after  sunset,  Jeanne 
d'Arc  rode  into  Orleiuas  at  the  eastern  gate,  mounted  en  a  white  horse,  her 
standard,  on  which  was  a  figure  of  the  Eedeemer,  being  borne  before  her. 
The  people  by  torchlight  crowded  around  her ;  and  she  exhorted  them  to 
honour  Qod,  and  to  hope  in  her  for  their  deliverance. 

It  was  the  29th  of  April  when  this  extraordinary  aid,  which  was  firmly 
believed  to  be  supernatural,  arrived  to  the  beleaguered  city.  In  tHe  camp  of 
the  English  the  men  would  whisper  their  fears  of  impending  misfortune ;  for 
it  could  not  be  concealed  that  a  woman,  said  to  be  gifted  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  was  coming  to  Orlemis  at  the  head  of  a  great  reinforcement.  The 
shouts  that  came  forth  from  tbe  populous  city  on  that  April  night  would  tell 
that  she  was  come.  The  next  day  a  herald  from  the  Fucelle  presented 
himself  at  the  English  camp.  The  respect  paid  to  the  measenger  of  princes 
was  dmied  to  the  messenger  of  a  reputed  sorceress,  and  he  was  threatened 
to  be  burnt  as  a  heretic  Another  herald  came  to  defy  Talbot;  and  to 
declare,  from  the  commander  of  the  Trench,  that  if  the  messenger  of  tbe 
Fucelle  received  any  harm,  it  should  be  visited  upon  the  English  prisoners. 
These  proceedings  began  to  spread  alarm  amongst  the  brave  yeomen  of 
England,  who  had  fronted  so  many  dangers  in  the  field,  but  who  had  a  terror 
at  witehes  and  magicians,  which  waa  a  ebaracteristio  of  this  period.  The 
(%nrch  had  associated  witehcraft  and  heresy  in  tbeir  proceedings  against  the 
earij  reformers;  and,  amongst  the  charges  against  the  Waldenses,  they  were 
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ttaeoBei  of  holding  conrerae  with  the  enemy  of  mankind  in  the  form  of  a  cat,' 
tad  of  riding  through  the  air  on  magical  sti^i.  When  Henry  IV.  thought  it- 
politic  to  reprera  the  I>ollardB,  he  became  also  very  aoUcitouB  for  the  discorery 
amd  punishment  of  vitchet  and  iorceren.  The  sapentition  had  become 
familiar  to  the  KigUsh,  through  the  denonciations  of  the  ecdesiastical 
authorities  against  "  hereey,  conjuntions,  necromancy,  enchantments,  vitch- 
cmfto,  and  other  ftlae  belief  i^ainst  the  &ith  of  holy  Church."  *  The 
soldiera  of  Suffolk  and  QUbot  looked  on  in  terror  and  smazemeot;,  vben,  on  a 
toirer  facing  the  Toumellee,  a  form  appeared  in  aliining  armour,  and  bade 
them  depart  if  they  would  aroid  miaery  and  shame.  William.  O^lasdole,  the 
commander  of  the  Tonmellea,  leriled  the  maiden,  and  told  her  to  go  back  to 
her  cows.  "  Tour  men  will  be  driTen  to  retreat,"  she  exclaimed,  "  but  you 
will  not  lire  to  fly  with  them."  The  French  waited  for  succours  from  other 
garrisons,  before  they  attempted  any  great  operations  against  the  besiegers. 
Joan  was  inTariably  for  instaot  attack,  without  heeding  disparity  d  nnmbera 
or  dieadrantages  of  position.  Some  of  the  knights  were  indignant  at  her 
assumed  authority;  but  by  her  TesiBtleBS  force  of  will  she  oonqaered  all. 
Opposition.  The  succours  at  length  were  at  hand.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
bring  them  into  the  city  under  cover  of  darkness,  or  while  the  Kiglish  were 
engaged  in  snother  quarter.  At  the  head  of  the  French  knights  and  Boldiera, 
followed  by  the  people  of  the  town,  Joan  rode  forth  with  her  banner,  between 
the  towers  of  the  besiegers.  They  looked  on  with  wonder ;  but  there  was  no 
resistance.  When  she  returned  at  night,  she  threw  herself  exhausted  on  a 
bed.  Awakened  by  a  noise,  she  cried  out,  "My  armsl  my  horsel"  She 
roahed  into  the  street,  mounted  with  her  banner,  aad  rode  alone  to  the  spot 
where  she  heard  the  clamour.  A  rash  sortie  had  be«i  made;  and  the 
assailants  were  driren  bock.  When  they  saw  the  white  hwse  and  the  banner 
<tf  the  Maid,  they  shouted  for  joy,  and  followed  her  out  of  the  gate  into  the 
besiegers'  lines.  After  an  engagement  of  three  hours,  the  English  fort  was 
taken  and  set  on  fire.  It  was  Joan's  first  battle.  She  bad  fought  with  the 
courage  and  address  of  the  most  accomplished  knight. 

The  terror  of  the  English  ^Wr  this  sortie  froif  the  Burgundy  gate 
became  more  universal.  The  next  day  the  Pucelle  and  the  chie&  crossed  the 
Loire  in  a  boat,  and  led  an  attack  upon  a  fortification  on  the  left  bank.  She 
WHS  slightly  wounded,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  field.  The  great  force  of 
the  besiegers  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  lord  of  Oaucourt, 
the  governor  of  Orieans,  was  opposed  to  this  leading  forth  of  the  garristm,  to 
leave  the  city  defenceless,  while  the  English  were  attacked  on  the  left  buik. 
But  the  daring  and  confident  girl  had  completely  won  the  real  leadership  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  citleens.  She  had  returned  to  Orleans,  and  had  told  the 
chie^  that  she  hod  much  to  do  on  the  morrow.  Without  any  concert  vrith 
the  French  leaders  she  rose  esrly'in  the  morning,  and  went  forth  with  a 
tumultuous  crowd  to  the  Burgundy  gate.  It  was- shut  against  her  freest 
The  governor  was  compelled  to  open  it,  and  she  rode  out,  followed  by  soldiera 
and  a  great  multitude.  Tbeir  counsel  being  thus  rejected,  the  French  knights, 
with  their  men-at-arms,  reloctantly  followed.  But  their  prudence  was  soon 
laid  aside  in  the  din  of  battle.  The  river  bod  been  crossed  by  Joan,  and  she 
bad  commenced  an  aasault  on  the  ToumeUei,  the  great  fort  held  to  be 
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imiuregtiable.  The  artilleiy  from  its  nlk  thkioed  the  niikH  of  the  un&UanU ; 
but  the  wonderfnl  Maid  wae  tltnja  readjirith  her  rallying  017.  She  wu  tha 
first  to  ■mniit  the  rampart  bj  »  ladder.  An  ufow  strack  her,  and  she  fell 
into  the  ditch.  She  waa  carried  off;  and  after  a  few  natural  tears  drew  the 
ahaft  out  of  hw  ahoulder,  and  knelt  in  prajer.  The  attack  had  lasted  four 
hours,  and  nothing  had  been  guned.  Ths  retreat  was  sounded.  Joan  implored 
Danob  not  to  more.  "Let  onr  people  rwt,  and  eat  and  drink."  Her 
atandard-bearer  had  remained  near  the  tpot  whence  the  Moid  was  bonM 
tawaj.  The  lord  of  Daubon,  who  was  against  a  retreat,  took  the  standard, 
and  with  another  deeoeoded  into  the  dit«h  ;  and  waving  the  well-known  sign 
of  Tiotoiy  the  !French  rallied  round  him.  Seeing  what  was  taking  place, 
Joan  went  forward  to  claim  her  standard.  The  English,  who  had  seen  her 
hora»  off  wonnded,  felt  a  new  alarm.  The  French  advanced  again  to  the 
vttack  of  the  fort,  under  their  marvellous  leader.  From  the  other  bank  the 
peo]Je  of  Orleans  were  storming  the  ToiinieUes,  having  croesed  the  brokm 
arehes  of  the  bridge  by  beams  placed  on  the  buttresses.  The  English  were 
now  between  two  aasaulti.  The  soldiers  were  filled  with  a  superstitious  awe. 
The  maiden  waa  cm  the  battlem^it  of  the  second  tower  of  the  works,  the  first 
^ving  been  taken.  The  soldiers,  with  Olasdale  their  oommander,  thus  sur- 
Tounded,  were  retreating  into  the.  main  defence  upon  a  wooden  bridge,  when  ■ 
«annon-ba]l  struck  it,  and  the  commander  and  his  men  lell  into  the  stream, 
and  were  drowned.  The  prophetic  words  of  the  Maid,  when  Qlasdale  reviled 
Iter,  were  accomplished.  Thne  was  now  no  chance  of  resistance  to  the  impas- 
sioned assaults  of  the  French.  The  English  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
-were  elanghtered,  drowned,  or  token  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  seven 
thousand.  Ha  aid  came  from  the  panic-stricken  camp ;  and  the  Maiden 
passed  over  the  repured  bridge  into  the  city,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
iDultitude,  whilst  every  steeple  sent  forth  its  peals  of  gratolating  bells,  and 
ftt  evny  church  Te  Denm  was  Bung  on  that  night  of  victiKy.  The  next 
morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  English  marched  out  &om  their  forts,  and 
formed  in  order  of  battle  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  city.  They  stodd  in 
an  attitude  c£  defiance  before  the  walls.  Joan  had  hastily  risen,  and  waa 
aoon  at  the  northern  gate.  "  Attack  them  not,"  she  said.  "  If  they  attack 
yon,  defend  yourselveB."  It  was  Sunday  the  Sth  of  May.  An  altar  was 
Immght  to  the  gate ;  and  the  priests  ehanted  a  solemn  service.  The  English 
standards  were  displayed ;  the  trumpets  sounded ;  but  'Utey  turned  their 
faces  from  Orleans.     The  siege  was  at  on  end. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assign  any  miracnloos  powers  to  Jeanne  d'Arc  in 
accounting  for  her  wonderful  sucoess.  She  honestly  believed  herself  inspired 
by  Heaven,  and  she  infiiBed  into  others  that  belief.  An  enthusiast  herself, 
afae  filled  a  dis|)irited  soldiery  and  a  despairing  pet^le  with  enthusiasm.  The 
great  secret  of  her  success  was  the  boldness  of  her  attacks,  when  military 
■cienee  reposed  upon  its  cautious  strategy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  experienced 
tacticians  die  risked  the  Bo&br  of  the  dty  when  she  led  her  exrited 
multitudes  to  the  assault  of  the  Toumelles.  In  her  own  self-reliance  she 
would  hear  of  no  other  counsels  but  the  most  daring ;  and  to  that  contempt 
of  danger  she  owed  her  triumphs.  In  every  desperate  stn^le  betwecoi 
individuals  and  nations  boldness  is  generally  the  most  cer^un  winner. 
Btddness  was  the  principle  which  the  peasant  girl  of  Domremy  nuuntuned  to 
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the  end  of  ber  woaderful  career.  In  eleveli  daja  slie  hod  stricken  terror  into 
sn  axmy  which  had  been  the  terror  of  France  for  eleven  yean.  The  gorem^ 
ment  of  Charles  YII.  would  have  rested  inactive  onder  the  triumph  of 
Orleans.  She  unceasingly  urged  the  dauphin's  progreea  to  Bheims,  for  she 
held  him  not  aa  a  king  till  he  was  crowned  in  that  city,  where  all  the  kings 
of  France  fi^r  three  centuries  had  l>een  consecrated.  The  way  thither  was 
filled  with  their  enemies.  They  held  the  keya  of  the  dtiea  betwecm  the  Loire 
and  the  Soine.  But  the  bold  counselB  at  last  prevailed,  and  Joan's  standard  was 
again  floating  at  the  head  of  a  French  army.  On  the  11th  of  June,  the  duke 
of  Alen^n,  and  the  chie&  who  had  defended  Orleans,  arrived  before  Jargeau, 
which  Suflblk  occupied.  The  English  earl  had  come  out  with  hia  garrison  to 
offer  battle.  The  French  had  arrived  in  haste^^  and  they  were  driven  back. 
But  at  the  command  of  the  Pucelle  they  returned  to  the  attack,  and  Suffolk 
retired  vrithin  his  walls.  The  bombardment  of  the  town  continued  for  three 
days ;  when  a  breach  having  been  made,  Joan  led  the  assault.  Jargeau  fell, 
and  Sufiblk  was  a  prisoner.  On  the  ISth  June  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Fatay.  The  English  fled  irom  the  terrible  banner  that  had  been  first  seen  at 
Orleans  ;  and  the  lords  Talbot  and  Scales  were  made  prisonen.  The  hasty 
retreat  of  Fastolf  brought  upon  him  the  undeserved  imputation  of  cowardice  ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  at  €orbeU,  be  was  deprived  of  the 
riband  of  the  garter.  The  triumph  of  the  victory  of  the  Herrings  did  not 
save  the  good  knight  from  the  disgrace  of  the  flight  of  Fatay.  But  Bedford 
himself,  though  a  man  of  great  ability,  beheved,  or  affected  to  believe,  in  a, 
miraculous  cause  for  these  reverses  of  the  English.  A.  letter  was  sent  by 
him,  at  this  period,  to  the  Council  at  London,  in  which,  according  to  role,  be 
addresses  the  young  king :  "  All  things  here  prospered  for  you  till  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Orleans,  undertaken  of  whose  advice  God  only  knows.  Since 
the  death  of  my  cousin  of  Salisbury,  whom  Gh)d  absolve,  who  fell  by  the 
hand  of  God,  as  it  seemeth,  your  people,  who  were  assembled  in  great 
number  at  this  siege,  have  received  a  terrible  check.  This  has  been  caused 
in  part,  as  we  trow,  by  the  confldence  our  enemies  have  in  a  disciple  and  limb 
of  the  Devil,  called  Pucelle,  that  used  ioUe  enchantments  and  sorcery.  The 
which  stroke  and  discomfiture  has  not  only  lessened  the  number  of  your  people 
here,  hut  also  sunk  the  courage  of  the  remainder  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and 
encouraged  your  enemies  to  assemble  themselves  forthwith  in  great  numbers.' ' 
It  was  a  false  policy  of  the  En^ish  chiefs  to  decry  Jeanne  d'Arc  as  a 
sorceress.  It  was  the  ready  mode  to  spread  the  greatest  terror  of  her  eiplolts 
amongst  their  own  adherents.  The  French,  with  equal  confidence,  proclaimed 
her  as  the  favoured  of  Heaven,  who  exhibited  as  much  courage  as  piety.  At 
this  juncture,  the  duke  of  Bedford  secured  the  doubtful  co-operation  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort,  who  had  raised  an  army  in 
England  for  a  crusade  against  the  heretics  of  Bohemia,  turned  over  his  troops 
to  the  regent  of  France,  to  war  against  the  Annagnocs,  and  to  make  new 
efforts  against  the  enchantments  which  had  given  them  power  to  resist  the 
long  triumphant  bravery  of  the  English.  They  took  the  field  with  new 
hopes.  Onward  went  the  Haid,  upon  her  resolved  design  that  Charles  TIL, 
should  be  crowned  at  Bheims.  On  the  28th  of  June,  twelve  thousand 
Frenchmen  marched  out  of  Gien,  to  traverse  a  country  whose  towns  and 
fortresses  were  held  by  English  and  Burgnndians.    They  reached  Tioyea,  and 
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encamped  liefore  the  town.  Six  dAja  ot  mactmty  iveTe  paaied,  and  tha 
French  armj  wanted  food ;  tiej  vete  without  artUleij ;  and  it  was  propoMd 
to  retreat  to  the  Iioire.  Joan  was  sent  for  by  the  king  and  Mb  counciL 
"  Shall  I  be  believed  P"  she  aaked  "  Whaterer  you  say,"  replied  the  king:, 
"  we  win  attend  to."  "  Then,  nohle  dauphin,  assault  the  town,  and  you  shall 
enter  there  to-moirow."  On  the  morrow,  the  famous  standard  was  dis- 
pl^^ ;  and  the  terrified  garrison  of  Tn^es  Burrendered  the  place.  Th^ 
went  on,  and  took  Chalons  without  reaistonee.  As  th^  appooched  Bhelms, 
the  peasants  of  her  native  district  came  out  to  look  upon  the  wonderful  girl, 
whom  they  knew  as  the  shepherdeBs  by  wise  men  accounted  mod.  After 
some  debate  within  the  town,  and  great  apprehensions  of  failure  in  the  French 
camp,  Joan  m^ed  the  king  on,  and  the  gates  of  Bheima  were  opened.  On 
tha  17th  July,  ChBrles  was  crowned  in  its  ancient  church.  There  were  few 
nobles  present.  The  Maiden  stood  with  her  standard  before  the  altar.  Tha 
expense  of  the  coronation  amounted  only  to  tweuty-four  Parisian  livtes. 
Nerer  was  king  so  inaugurated.  AU  the  accustomed  pomp  was  absent ;  but 
when  the  enthnsiaatic  girl  kissed  the  feet  of  her  monarch,  her  tears  were  s 
holier  conaecrstion  than  the  mystic  oil  with  which,  aa  the  legends  told,  Cloris 
lud  been  thwe  baptised.  Charles  then  went  on  towards  Paris,  receiving  the 
Hobmisaion  of  many  towns  on  his  march.  Joan  thought  her  mission  accom- 
plished; and  earnestly  desired  to  return  to  her  father  and  mother,  to 
keep  their  herds  and  flocks.  Her  counsels  now  became  vadllating.  S<mte< 
times  Charies  retreated  and  sometimes  marched  forward.  Bedford  had  sent 
faim  a  challenge  to  meet  in  the  open  field,  couched  in  the  most  oppro- 
brions  temu ;  and  he  was  moving  rapidly  to  bring  the  French  to  so 
engagement.  The  two  armies  suddenly  met  at  Senlis ;  and  for  three  days  a 
battle  was  vainly  expected.  Bach  army  then  took  its  own  way, — Bedford  for 
Normandy,  which  hod  been  entered  by  &  hostile  force  under  the  constable 
Bichemont  Charles  marched  on  to  Paris.  On  the  12th  of  September  an 
ftasanlt  was  made  at  the  Faubourg  St,  Honor^  The  intrepid  Joan,  though  she 
bod  lost  confidence  in  her  miraculous  voices,  displayed  her  wonted  course. 
She  scaled  the  walls ;  but  was  wounded,  and  fell  into  the  Ibsse.  Crawling  out 
from  the  heaps  of  dead  and  dying,  she  agiun  vmved  her  standard.  The  old 
confidence  in  her  powers  had  deserted  the  French  ;  and  when  the  attack  was 
i^ulsed,  they  reproached  her  that  she  had  said  they  should  sleep  that  night 
in  Paris.  "Ton  would  have  slept  there,"  she  replied,  "if  you  hod  fought  as 
1  fought."  Charles  retreated  to  the  Loire.  The  succeeding  winter  was 
passed  by  the  king  at  Bourges.  ^  the  spring  the  army  moved  to  the  relief 
cf  Compiegne,  which  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  Joan  got  into 
the  town,  and  the  saine  day  headed  a  sortie.  She  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  carried  to  the  Burgundian  quarters.     Her  wars  were  over. 

For  four  months  Joan  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Beaurevoir,  near 
Cambray.  She  was  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  Bui^undions.  She  was 
afterwards  conveyed  to  Arras  and  to  Ciotoy ;  and  was  finally  delivered  to  the 
English  in  their  city  of  Bouen.  The  university  -of  Paris  urged  her  trial 
before  an  eocleeiastical  tribunal ;  and  there  are  letters  &om  that  body,  full  ot 
reproach  to  the  En^ish  for  not  delivering  up  their  prisoner  to  the  justice  of 
the  Church.  At  length  letters  patent  were  issued  in  the  name  of  Henry  YI,, 
in  whidi  it  was  stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pubUc  opinitm,  and  at  the 
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«pedid  requMt  of  tbe  bishop  of  Bmutub  and. the  imiTerattj  of  Fnia,  she 
was  to'be  giren  up  to  the  bishop,  to  be  ezamiDod  and  proceeded  againat  under 
his  authoritj.  She  waa  auhjected  for  soTeral  months  to  the  moat  aearching 
iiiterTOgBtories.  At  fifteen  examinations  she  was  nerer  disconcerted,  but 
answered  ereiy  question  with  perfect  iiranknesa.  All  the  circumstaneea  of 
her  earl;  life  were  related  by  her ;  and  her  bdief  in  her  Toicea  and  Tisiona 
emphaticalljr  declared.  Her  determination  to  wear  the  male  dreas  of  her 
triumphs  was  persisted  in.    Upon  her  alL^d  reTelationa  were  founded  articlea 
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accusing  ber  of  sorcery ;  and  upon  her  declining  to  submit  to  the  ordiaances 
of  the  Church,  when  her  Toicee  commanded  the  contrary,  the  ehai^  of 
being  a  schismatic  waa  also  introduced.  Heresy  and  achism,  meriting  the 
punishment  of  fire,  were  declared  to  be  found  against  her.  The  nnitetsity 
of  Paris  ratified  the  articles  of  accusation.  On  a  public  scafibld  at  Eouen 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  waa  read  to  her  by  the'  bishop  of  BeasTaio. 
Her  courage  deserted  her ;  and  she  expressed  her  contrition  and  submiteion. 
Her  sentence  of  burning  at  the  stake  was  then  to  be  commuted  to  perpetual 
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impriBOttment."  She  wbb  tat'eii  back  to  prisoii,  but  after  two  days  her 
oonfidence  returned ;  and  she  re-»ffirmed  hex  belief  that  her  voices  came  from' 
God ;  and  tbat,  not  underatanding  what  the  adjoration  was  that  ihe  had  been 
called  upon  to  sign,  she  had  signed  in  the  fear  of  being  burnt.  She  was 
BOW  a  idapsed  heretic,  in  the  terms  of  the  cruel  seal  of  the  persecuting 
ecclesjastics,  and  her  &te  was  no  longer  a  mat^r.of  douht.  In  the  old 
market-place  of  Bouen  a  pile  of  wood  was  built  up  ;  and  round  it  a  scaffold 
was  erected,  where  prelates  and  nobles  might  eit  to  behold  the  death  of  the 
heroic  girL  There  Bat  cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  bishop  of  BeauTsis ;  and 
as  Joan  stood  before  them,  a  sernwn  was  preached,  setting  forth  her  atrocities ; 
and  the  preacher  concluded  with,  "Joan,  go  in  peace;  the  Church  can  no 
longer  protect  thee,  and  dcUvers  thee  into  secular  hands."  She  was 
inimediatelj  dragged  to  the  pile  ;  ^he  fatal  cap  of  the  Inquisition,  with  the 
words  "  h^r^tique,  reli^Bo,  apostate,  idolatre,"  was  placed  on  her  head ;  the 
fire  vas  kindled.  Her  last  word  waa  "  Jesus."  On  the  spot  where  this  deed 
of  infamy  was  perpetrated,  stands  one  of  the  monuments  by  which  the 
fVench  of  later  times  hare  sought  to  redeem  their  share  of  the  disgrace  of 
this  murder  of  the  30th  of  May,  1431.  French  historians  attempt  to  fix  the 
greater  blame  upon  the  English.  It  is  clear  that,  although  the  vengeance  of 
those  who  had  been  driven  from  Orleans  and  vanquished  at  Fatay  was  the 
main  cause  of  this  tragedy,  it  would  not  have  been  accomplished  except 
tlirongh  that  terrible  power  which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  had  no  quality 
of  mercy  when  a  heretic  was  to  be  hunted  to  the  death.  The  bishop  of 
Beauvais  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  knew  no  distinction  of  nation  when 
they  sat  on  the  scaffold  at  Bouen  to  do  the  work  of  the  Holy  Inqiiisitioii. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  YH.  at  Bhetms  was  to  be  rivalled  by  the  more 
goi^eoui  ceremony  of  crowning  Henry  TI.  at  Paris.  On  St,  George's  day  of 
1430,  the  boy  who  had  been  crowned  at  Westminster  came,  with  Beaufort,  to 
Calais.  They  remained  therea  month.  No  army  could  be  raised  in  England, 
tlirough  the  "  tecrifyinga  "  of  the  Fucelle.  At  length  she  was  captured ;  but, 
even  six  months  afler,  the  soldiers  of  England  deserted,  rather  than  go  to  a 
land  where  their  hows  and  biUa  were  powerlera  against  enchantments.  But 
on  the  17th  of  December,  Henry  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris,  and  was 
47owned  at  Kotre  Dame.  He  returned  to  England  in  February,  1431 ;  and 
rode  into  London,  amidst  as  profuse  and  lahoored  pageantry  as  had  welcomed 
his  father  from  Agincoort.  He  come  under  very  different  auspices.  Dressed, 
up  with  the  mantle  of  royalty  and  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  hoy  of  ten  years 
old  was  to  perform  the  character  of  king,  that  the  exhibition  might  strengthca' 
<me  of  the  parties  in  the  state  that  was  aiming  at  supremacy.  Whilst  these ' 
follies  were  enacted  in  England,  Harfieur  was  re~captured  by  the  French. 
The  first  trophy  of  Henry  T.  was  for  a  while  lost.  The  alliance  of  the  duke' 
of  Burgundy  was  fast  slipping  away.  '  Bvery  year  added  to  the  strength  of 
tbo  national  party  in  France.  At  every  conference  for  peace  the  demands  of 
Charles  Til.  became  enlarged.  At  the  congress  of  Arras  in-1435,  the  French 
vould  only  agree  to  cede  Normandy  and  Ouienne,  to  be  held  as  fiefs,  all  other' 
posseesions  and  all  claim  to  the  erown  being  surrendered.  The  conditions' 
Were  refused,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  abandoned  the  English  alliance.  He^ 
made  a  separate  treaty  with  Charles  Til. ;  swearing  that  he  would  forget  his 
other's  death,  uid  be  at  perpetual  peace  with  France.     Monstrelet  says  that 
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the  7oang  ling  Hetuy  wept  at  tbe  newt  of  this  peace  of  1135.  The  people 
of  BngUcd  manifested  their  indigiuttioii  bj'  seeking  out  the  sabjects  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Flemings  and  others,  to  maltreat  and  murder  thetn- 
Tbe  duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  steadily  apbeld  the  will  of  hia  heroic 
broth^,  died  at  this  critical  period.  There  was  no  union  in  tbe  English 
councils.  The  duke  of  G-Iou- 
V  ^  "^-X.  cester  would  bare  called  up  the 

old  heart  of  Bngland  to  redeem 
the  losses  and  disgraces  of  the 
nx  yean  that  were  past.  The 
cardinal  of  Winchester,  pertutps 
more  wisely,  advocated  peace.  In 
*  the  quarrels  between  these  rival 
leaders  in  the  Council  all  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Buccesaful  struggle 
passed  away.  Paris  was  retaken 
by  Charles  in  1136;  and  the 
English  were  expelled.  "  When 
they  should  pass  upon  their 
journey,"  says  Fabyan,  *'they 
were  derided  and  scorned  of  the 
French  nation  out  of  aU  mea- 
sure." Successes  in  ITomuuidy, 
under  tbe  duke  of  Tork  and 
Talbot,  only  prolonged  the  final 
issue;  and  when  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  possessions  were  de- 
vastated by  Talbot  in  1437; 
when  Ficardy  was  ravaged  in 
1440,  and  Harfleur  was  once 
again  captured  by  the  English ; 
when  Tork  was  superseded  as 
regent  by  Warwick,  and  War' 
wick  again  replaced  by  Tork, 
Htrwi  in  lurteui'.  ^'^^  making  new  attempts  to 

recover  the  lost  ascendancy; — ' 
it  was  still  manifest  to  the  French  that  the  time  was  approaching  when  the 
spirit  of  nationality  would  successfuUy  maintun  itself  against  the  pretensions 
of  alien  rulers.  After  twenty-five  years'  captivity,  tbe  duke  of  Orleans  was 
released  from  his  prison  in  the  Tower  of  London.  There  is  a  private  con- 
temporary record,  which  shows  the  interest  that  the  English  took  in  the 
passing  events  connected  with  France :  "  Tidings;  the  duke  of  Orleans  hath 
made  his  oath  upon  the  sacrament,  and  used  it,  never  for  to  bear  arms  against 
England,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  all  the  lords  except  my  lord  of 
Olouceeter ;  and  in  proof  that  my  said  lord  of  Qloucester  agreed  never  to  his 
deliverance^  when  the  moss  began  he  took  his  barge.  Qod  give  grace  the 
oud  lord  of  Orleans  be  true,  for  this  same  week  shall  he  towards  Fb-ance."  * 

*  "FBrtoD  LetUn."    Bobert  Bci^  to  Jdm  Pturton,  Mar.  lit,  IIM; 
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Hie  var  is  continued  a  few  jeaxe  longer;  and  tben  s  tmce.  England  is 
aaiioiu  about  the  terms  of  pacification.  Agnes  Paston  writes  to  her  son  om 
the  14th  of  f  ebruaiy,  1445  :  "  I  pray  you  to  send  me  tidings  from  beyond 
set ;  for  here  tbey  are  afraid  to  tell  such  as  be  reported."  The  people  were 
rdoetant  to  believe,  and  thought  it  dangerous  to  say,  that  their  wealc  young 
king  was  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Aujou,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  French  king,  whose  consent  would  be  bought  b7  the  surrender  of  all  that 
remained  of  the  lands  which  English  treasure  and  blood  had  won  in  that  war 
of  twenty  years.  Their  fears  were  accomplished.  Henry  was  married  to 
Uargaret  of  Anjou  iu  1416 ;  and  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  and 
the  oonaeqoent  truce  was  the  surrender  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  Normandy 
waa  soon  conquered,  when  Maine,  the  k^  to  its  possession,  was  gone. 
Gasconj  yielded  to  the  French  in  1461 ;  and  after  the  last  of  the  great 
English  captains,  the  dreaded  Talbot,  fdl  at  Castillon  in  1458,  Bordeaux  was 
taken.  The  dream  of  conquest,  which  had  lasted  for  more  than  a  century, 
was,  by  God's  Uesedng,  at  an  end. 

In  the  statute  of  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  TI.  c.  9,  is  recited  thai 
dause  cf  Magna  Charts,  which  prov^es  that  no  freeman  shall  he  condemned 
"  hot  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  ; "  and  the 
preamble  then  goes  on  to  say  that  in  that  statute  no  mention  is  made  how 
women,  ladies  of  great  estate,'  married  or  sole,  that  is  to  say,  duchesses, 
countesses,  or  baronesaea,  shall  be  pot  to  answer  upon  indictments  of  tressons 
or  felonies.  It  is  therefore  provided  that  such  ladies,  so  indicted,  shaU  be 
tried  aa  peers  of  the  realm  are  tried.  The  triumph  of  the  party  of  cardinal 
Beaufort  over  that  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  been  manifested  in  the 
release  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  now  a  stronger  measure  of  humiliatioii 
was  preparing  for  the  last  of  the  king's  uncles — the  foTOurite  of  the  people, 
learned,  and  an  enconrager  of  learning.  His  wife,  Eleanor,  was  accused  of 
Kxcery.  The  statutowhich  we  have  mentioned  was,  in  all  probability,  devised 
to  bring  her  to  the  block,  and  thus  to  destroy  Gloucester  through  his 
affections.  In  the  common  purpose  of  the  encomiasts  of  the  Church  in  its  most 
corrupted  state,  it  is  sought  to  iree  Beaufort  from  the  imputation  of  being 
the  moving  cause  of  these  hateful  proceedings.  "  Some  writers,"  says 
Dr.  Lingard,  "  have  attributed  the  prosecution  of  dame  Eleanor  to  Beaufort's 
enmity  to  her  husband.  Bat  their  assertion  stands  on  the  slightest  foundation ; 
a  mere  conjecture  of  Fox  that  it  might  be  so,  because  the  witdi  [of  Eye] 
lived,  according  to  Fabyan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  of  which 
Beaufort  was  bishop."  The  most  circumstantial  account  of  this  passage  of 
history  is  given  in  a  very  interesting  chronicle  written  before  1471 ;  *  and 
there  we  shall  find  much  firmer  foundation  for  this  belief  than  the  "  mere 
conjecture  of  Fox."  This  narrative  is  so  curious  as  a  picture  of  manners, 
that,  in  abridging  it,  we  shall  retain  aa  much  as  possible  of  the  original 
phraseology. 

In  1440,  on  the  Tuesday  before  Midsummer,  a  priest  called  eir  Bichard 
Wyche,  a  vicar  of  Essex,  was  burnt  on  Tower-hill  for  heresy.  The  numbers 
of  those  who  perished  st  the  stake  in  England,  whilst  Beaufort  was  supreme, 
must  have  gone  far  to  mitigate  the  papal  indignation  for  his  stopping  short  In 
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(lis  crusade  against  the  pefonnen  of  BolMmia,  putting  &ie  monej  lund  ia  liw 
capacious  coffer.  In  his  cognizance  of  the  pioeeedingB  against  Joan  of  Arc^ 
he  had  learned  how  charges  of  sorcery  and  heresy  could  be  blemded ;  and  how 
the  popular  lympatliy  for  the  poor  belierer  might  be  turned  into  indigiwtion 
against  the  wicked  enchanter.  When  the  Essex  Ticar  waa  burnt  there  was 
murmur  and  trouble  amongst  the  people,  fcr  some  said  he  was  a  good  man  and 
a  holy,  and  put  to  death  by  malice ;  and  they  went  in  great  numbere  to  tho 
place  where  he  was  burnt,  and  kissed  the  ground.  In  the  same  year,  1440, 
in  July,  two  clergymen,  Soger  Bolingbreke,  and  Tbomas  Southwell,  a  canon 
of  8t.  Stephen's  chapel,  "  were  taken  as  coDSpiratora  of  the  king's  death  ;  for 
it  was  said  that  the  said  Master  Roger  shonld  labour  to  consume  the  king's 
person  by  way  of  necromancy ;  and  that  the  said  Master  Thomas  should  aaj 
masses  upon  certain  Tnstruments  with  the  which  the  said  Master  Soger 
ahould  use  his  said  craft  of  necromancy."  Bolingbroke  was  a  man  of  science, 
distinguished  in  his  pursuit  of  astronomical  studies, — described  by  William 
'WorceBt«r  as  one  of  the  most  famous  clerks  of  all  the  world.  On  Sunday:, 
the  25th  of  July,  this  accomplished  scholar  was  brought  to  hear  the  sermon 
iA  'Paul's  Cross ;  and  "  stood  in  a  high  stage  above  all  men's  heads  in  Paul's 
clrarchyard,  before  the  Cross,  whiles  the  sermon  endured,  holding  a  sword  in 
his  ri^t  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  his  left  band,  arrayed  in  a  marrellous  array*, 
wherein  he  was  wont  to  sit  when  he  wrought  his  necromancy,"  The  duchess 
of  Gloucester  had  fled  to  sanctuary.  Bolingbroke  waa  examined  before  tlie 
^ng's  council,  according  to  this  chronicle,  aod  confessed  that  he  wrought 
his  necromancy  "  at  the  stirring  of  the  aforesaid  dame  ELeanor  to  know  what 
ahouldlallof  her,  and  towhat  estate  she  should  come."  This  "necromancy" 
waa  evidently,  from  this  description,  the  usual  process  of  that  age,  and  of 
much  later  times,  of  casting  the  nativity  of  the  duofaess.  The  observations 
at  the  astronomer  were  then  held  to  be  meet  usefully  applied  in  the 
calculations  of  astrology  ;  and  Boger  Bolingbroke  ia  not  to  be  held  undeserv- 
ing of  his  reputation  as  a  most  famoua  clerk,  for  believing  in  what  the  most 
accomplished  philosophers  of  his  time  beheved.  But  Bohngbt-oke  was  to  bb 
sacrificed  that  one  greater  than  be  might  be  crushed.  "When  he  had 
confessed  to  what  was  called  hia  necromancy,  dame  EIcmiot  "  was  dted  t« 
appear  before  certain  bishops  of  the  king's ;  that  is  to  say,  before  Mastw 
Harry  Chicheley,  tuvhbishop  of  Canterbury  j  Master  Harry  Beaufort,  bishop 
-of  Winchester  and  cardinal ;  Master  John  Kemp,  archbishop  of  York  and 
cardinal ;  Master  William  Ayscough,  bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and  other,  on  the 
Monday,  the  22nd  day  of  July  next  following,  in  St.  Stephen's  chapel  at 
Westminster,  for  to  uiswer  to  certain  articles  of  necromancy,  of  witchcraft  or 
sorcery,  of  heresy,  and  of  treason."  Bolingbroke,  the  ctm>nicle  adds,  waa 
brought  forth  to  witness  against  her ;  and  he  said  "  she  was  cause  and  first; 
.stirred  him  to  labour  in  his  necromvicy."  Then  Bolingbroke  and  SouthweU 
were  indicted  as  principals  of  treason,  and  the  duchess  as  accessory.  To 
make  the  tr^c  larce  complete,  a  woman  called  the  Witch  of  Eye  was  burnt 
in  Smithfield,  for  having  in  former  days  given  medicines  to  Eleanor  Cobhant 
to  make  the  duke  of  Qloucester  love  her  and  wed  her.  The  duchess  wis 
brought  before  an  ecclesiastical  commission  in  October,  vrhen  she  submitted 
herself  to  the  correction  of  the  bishops ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  she 
was  condemned  to  perform  all  the  humiliations  of  penance  in  the  streets  of 
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London,  on  tbree  Berfiral  iejn ;  "  the  which  penance  she  fiilfilled,  and  did 
right  meeklj,  bo  that  the  more  put  of  the  people  had  in  her  great  eom- 
pMsion."  She  was  confined  at  Cahus  and  the  lale  of  Man  for  the  remaindop 
of  her  life.  Hie  «ieinie«  of  the  duke  of  Qlouceiter  west  probablj  aa  &r  aa 
thej  dared ;  and  the  affirighted  woman  made  that  eubmiseion  to  the  Church' 
which  aaved  her  from  tl^  penaltiea  of  heresj,  Bolingbroke  was  tried  atr 
S^dhall  ibr  high  treason,  and  eseouted  with  the  accustomed  craeltie«.> 
.Sonthwell  died  in  the  Tower  before  the  time  appointed  for  hia  triaL  IW 
acciuatioa  ef  ^«ason  was  founded  upon  the  charge  thai  at  the  requeat  of  the 
duchess,  the  clergymen  had  made  an  image  of  wax  like  the  king,  which  thejr, 
placed  before  the  fire,  and  aa  it  gradual!/  consomed  the  king  wonld  pine  and 
die.  l%at  the  whole  afiair  was  an  infamona  conspiracy  for  political  pnrposea 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  conld  have  only  been  carried  through  in  an 
ignoTsnt  ^e  ;  and  not  then,  unlees  juries  had  been  afniid  to  come  tbemselrea 
under  the  terrible  charge  of  heresy,  in  acquitting  those  destined  for  saciifioo 
b;  a  persecuting  church,  made  more  terrible  in  its  political  asoendanoy. 

The  great  ecclesiastics  were  at  this  period  the  moving  power  of  thb 
goremment.  Beaufort  had  in  Tun  been  accused  by  Gloucester  of  having 
estnuiged  the  king  from  him,  his  sole  uncle ;  for  having  amassed  inordinate 
riches,  not  through  his  church  preferment  or  as  having  inheritance :  "  neither 
office,  livelihood,  nor  captain  may  be  had  without  too  great  a  good  given 
him  *  "  "for  who  that  would  give  most  his  was  the  price."  Theaa 
attacks  left  deep  scars.  In  1446,  Mai^;aret  of  Anjou  was  crowned  queen  of 
England.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  had  negotiated  the  marriage,  now  came 
to  strengthen  the  party  of  Beaufort  in  the  goTcmment.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  the  onl;y  man  who  stood  in  the  way  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  queen  and  of  the  favourite,  who  had  taken  her  from  the  petty  court  of 
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Anjou  to  raise  her  to  the  highest  place  of  European  royalty.  The  king  was 
a  mere  puppet  of  sovereignty ;  having  his  head  upon  the  coin,  and  makiDg  a 
l^ible  signature.  Whatever  could  contribute  to  the  ruiu  of  Gloucester 
woald  be  aoo^itable  to  the  churchmen  of  the  eouncil,  who  had  been 
denounced  by  ium  "  as  preventing  men  to  say  what  they  think  of  truth."  A. 
parliament  was  called  to  be  held  at  Cambridge,  at  the  beginning  of  U47 ; 
but  the  place  of  meeting  was  afterwards  changed  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
There  was  a  secret  order  issued  for  armed  men  to  be  attendant  there  on  the 
king.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  his  place  as  peer  on  the  10th  of 
f  ebruary,  when  the  usual  formalities  were  gone  through.  On  the  11th  he 
ms  arrested  by  the  high  constable  of  England,  and  his  attendants  were 
seised  and  sent  to  different  prisons.    They  were  only  thirty-two  in  number, 
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fbr<be  came  without  tbe  large  retinaeB  which  the  great  had  generally  in 
thrir  train  when  danger  was  apprehended.  At  the  end  of  seventeen  days, 
Humphrejr  of  Glouceater  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Hia  great  adversary, 
Henry  Beaufort,  died  six  weeks  after  him,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty  yeara.  His 
death-bed  scene  baa  been  depicted  by  Sbakspere  with  a  terrible  power  which 
tiie  soberer  statement  of  the  chronicler  will  not  obliterate ;  "  Why  should  I 
die,  having  so  much  riches  P  If  the  whole  realm  would  save  my  life,  I  am 
able  by  policy  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to  buy  it, — Fye,  will  not  death  be  hired, 
nor  w^l  money  do  nothing  P"  *  These  were  not  unlikely  words  in  the  mouth 
of  a  dying  man  who  was  undoubtedly  of  "  covetise  insatiable." 

The  death  of  tbe  duke  of  Gloucester  was  accomplished,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  by  secret  murder.  Hall  haa  a  reflection  upon  the  event  which  exhibits 
moro  of  the  character  of  philosophical  history  than  belongs  t^  the  old 
annalists:  "There  is  an  old  said  saw,  that  a  man  intending  to  avoid  the 
smoke,  falleth  into  tbe  fire ;  so  here  the  queen,  minding  to  preserve  her 
husband  in  honour,  and  herself  in  authority,  procured  and  consented  to  tb» 
death  of  this  noble  man,  whose  only  death  brought  to  pass  that  thing  which 
she  would  most  fain  have  eschewed,  and  took  from  her  that  jewel  which  she 
most  desired ;  for  if  this  duke  had  lived,  the  duke  of  Tork  durst  not  have 
made  title  to  the  crown :  if  this  duke  had  lived,  the  nobles  had  not  conspired 
agtunst  tbe  king,  nor  yet  the  commons  bad  not  rebelled :  if  this  duke  bad 
lived,  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  not  been  defaced  and  destroyed;  which 
things  happened  all  contrary  by  the  destruction  .of  this  good  man." 

'  Hall,  upon  tha  anthocit;  of  Beaofort'i  chaplain. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EixU  omdition  during  the  mn  of  the  Bosea — Degrees  of  Rank— Ineomea — Portf-Bhiliiiig 
freeholders— Statutes  of  Appuel— Distisation  of  Birth— The  QeDtlemau  and  the  Rotnriei 
— AdminiitntiTe  ifitem^llojal  Teveiiae — Pobhe  fnactiDnariei — Hilibuy  lyMem — Defanoa 
of  the  Ciwat  aod  Towna—Pordbls  entrioi  npon  e>t*l«>^LiTerieB— Rent — KeUtioiu  of 
I^ndloid  and  Taunt — W»nt  of  monej  hy  Undowne™ — Preialence  of  litigatipn — Oeeuional 
lribei7 — Pettj  Inr-jnits — tfnmber  of  sttorneya  limited — Offences  igainst  person  sod 
ptcperty — Hoiin  of  Ubonr — Domestio  niMinfBiitares— Interference  ef  the  Stat«  vitb 
indiutij. 

Is  the  progress  of  our  narrative  we  baTe  airired  at  one  of  the  most 
lemukable  epochs  of  our  eveatful  historj.  We  have  arrived  at  that  period 
when  we  may  turn  aside  from  that  great  contest  between  England  and 
Vnaux — "  two  so  invincible  nations,  which  never  would  yield  or  bow  the  one 
to  the  other,  neither  yet  once  hear  of  abstinence  of  fighting  or  refusing  from 
wu,  so  much  were  their  hearts  hardened,  and  so  princely  were  their  stomachs"* 
In  this  war,  and  in  previous  French  ware,  Comines  tells  us  that  the  Englbh 
"  carried  over  a  considerable  booty  into  England,  not  only  in  plunder  which 
th^  had  taken  in  the  several  towus,  but  in  the  richness  and  quality  of  their 


*  nail's  Chronicle,  13th  jett  at  Hearj  TI. 
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priaonen,  who  paid  them  great  renBomB  for  their  liberty."  *  A  different  war 
was  at  hand — a  war  in  which  the  English  lords  would  fight  at  intervals  for 
thirty-fire  years  upon  their  native  aoU,  and  only  end  tbis  work  of  mutual 
destruction  when  one  half  of  the  old  nobility  of  England  waa  swept  away. 
During  these  ware  of  York  and  Lancaster,  of  which  tho  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
distracted  councils  of  the  minority  of  Henry  TI.,  we  have  many  scattered 
but  authentic  materials  for  viewing  the  social  condition  of  the  country.  The 
first  division  of  this  ertraordinary  period  opens  with  the  insurrectioBB  f)£ 
1450;  and  then  proceeds  in  showing  the  duke  of  York  taking  up  arms 
in  1^2,  and  his  son  Edward  seated  on  the  throne  in  1161.  The  second 
embraces  the  perilous  fortunes  of  Henry  and  his  intrepid  wife,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Iiancastrian  party  after  that  gleam  of  triumph,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  &tal  battles  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury  in  1471.  Edward 
sits  on  the  throne  for  thirteen  years  longer,  in  comparative  tranquillity; 
then  two  more  years  of  mysterious  murder  and  fierce  war;  and  then  a 
dynasty  with  which  the  feudal  system  baa  practically  come  to  an  end.  This 
ia  one  great  epic,  which  requires  to  be  told  without  any  material  interruption 
to  the  relation  of  events,  of  which  the  links  are  welded  in  one  continuous 
chain.  But  it  maj  be  desirahte,  before  we  enter  upon  this  narrative,  to 
endeavour  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  people, 
white  these  battles  and  revolutians  were  carried  forward  at  their  own  doora. 
During  this  troubled  time,  when  we  might  naturally  expect  that  the  whole 
framework  of  society  would  be  thrown  into  disorder,  we  find  the  internal 
administration  of  England  proceeding  with  the  same  regularity  as  if  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  were  raging  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  instead  of  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  The  uniform  course  of  justice  is  uninterrupted. 
Men  are  litigating  for  disputed  rights,  as  if  there  were  no  general  peril  of 
property.  They  are  electing  knights  of  the  shire  and  burgesses,  under 
aristocratical  or  popular  inflnences,  as  if  the  real  arbitrement  of  these 
contentions  was  to  be  in  the  parliament-house  and  not  in  the '  battle-field. 
They  are  buying  and  selling,  growing  and  exporting,  as  if  the  producers 
looked  on  with  indifference  whilst  the  Warwicks  Mid  Somersets  were  slaying 
or  being  slain.  Tbey  wear  richer  apparel,  and  strive  more  for  outward 
distinctions,  and  build  better  houses,  than  when  their  fathers  were  fighting  in 
France;  and  tbey  are  really  prospering  in  an  increase  of  material  wealth, 
though  they  greaUy  lack  the  instrument  of  exchange,  for  the  want  of  money  is 
grievously  felt  from  the  peer  to  the  huckster.  They  puraue  their  accustomed 
diversions ;  they  hunt  and  they  hawk  ;  they  gamble  in  public  gardens  ;  they 
gape  at  the  players  of  interludes ;  they  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  and 
Walsingham,  and  St.  Jago — they  take  liife  easily,  as  if  no  danger  were  around 
them,  when  truly  they  might  be  in  trouble  for  shouting  for  the  White  Bose  on 
one  day,  and  for  the  Eed  on  the  nest.  Their  marriages  go  forward,  with  the 
keenest  avidity  amongst  the  gentry  and  the  burgesses  to  make  thcf  best  bargains 
for  their  sons  and  daughters ;  and  whilst  we  know  how  many  great  houses  were 
rendered  desolate  by  these  troubles,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that 
during  their  existence  population  bad  decreased.  These  appearances  on  the 
surface  of  things  involve  many  important  points  of  natioi^  character  and 

*  Memoict  of  Philip  de  Comioce,  book  vi.  dwp.  iL 
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■ocinX  progrees ;  snd  we  tberefore  proceed  ta  collect  some  leading  traits  of  the 
people,  as  they  show  themaelTea  in  and  near  the  stormy  era  which  commenced 
with  the  eommencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  lasted 
till  t&e  quarrels  of  Tork  and  Lancaster  came  to  an  end  upon  BoBworth-field. 
During  this  period  the  condition  of  society  appears  to  have  undergone  very 
slight  change  ;  for  in  whatever  regarded  the  civil  administration  of  the  country, 
there  was  no  revolutionary  action  connected  with  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
supreme  power.  It  waa  of  this  period  that  Cominea,  one  of  the  moat  accom- 
plished  Btatesmen  of  his  age,  thus  wrote :  "  In  my  opinion,  of  all  the  countries 
in  Europe  where  I  was  ever  acquainted,  the  government  is  nowhere  so  well 
managed,  the  people  nowhere  less  ohnozioas  to  violence  and  oppression,  nor 
their  houaea  lees  liable  to  the  desolations  of  war,  than  in  Unglmd,  for  there 
the  calamities  ftU  only  upon  their  authors."  *  In  another  part  of  the  same 
chi^ter,  he  says,  "  Engluid  has  this  peculiar  grace,  that  neither  the  country, 
DOT  the  people,  nor  the  houses,  are  wasted,  destroyed,  or  demolished ;  but  the 
calamities  and  misfortunes  of  the  war  &1I  only  upon  the  soldieni,  and  especially 
the  nobility."  But  we  might  still  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  government 
was  well  administered,  and  the  people  little  disturbed  by  violence,  if  we  were 
to  regard  the  wars  of  the  Soses  as  one  continued  series  of  exterminating 
alanghfers.  Comines,  still  speaking  of  these  wars,  says,  "  In  England,  when 
any  disputes  arise  and  proceed  to  a  war,  the  controversy  is  generally  decided 
in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  one  party  or  other  gains  the  victory."  t  After  the 
fiiBt  battle,  that  of  St.  Albans,  in  1455,  there  was  outward  peace  for  four 
yean.  York  was  in  arms  in  1459  ;  gained  the  battle  of  Northampton  in 
1460 ;  and  was  killed  on  the  last  day  of  that  year.  Within  three  months  his 
son  Edward  was  on  the  throne,  and  had  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Towton. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Lancastrian  rising  of  1464,  the  kingdom  was  at 
peace  till  1470.  The  attempt  then  to  restore  Henry  VI.  was  defeated  in  the 
fighting  of  two  months.  Warwick  landed  on  the  13th  September ;  Edward 
Bed  on  the  3rd  of  October ;  on  the  14th  March,  1471,  he  was  again  in 
Ikiglmid ;  and  after  the  great  battle  of  Bamet,  that  of  Tewkesbury  decided 
the  contest  on  the  4th  of  May.  The  remaining  thirteen  years  of  Edward  saw 
no  eivit  warJare.  The  landing  of  Sichmond,  and  the  fall  of  Eichard  III.,  was 
the  aSair  of  a  fortnight.  The  actual  war&re  in  England,  &om  1455  to  1485, 
included  an  aggregate  space  of  time  of  something  less  than  two  years. 

The  statotM  and  other  state  documents  which  have  regard  to  distinctions 
ol  lanlc,  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  of  the 
divisions  of  society  into  more  complex  arrangements  than  those  of  the  gentle, 
the  free,  and  the  servile.  The  Statute  of  Additions  of  1413  declares  that  in 
every  cniginal  writ  af  actions,  appeals,  and  indictments,  to  the  names  of  the 
defeikdants  in  such  writs  "Additions  shall  be  made  of  their  estate  or  d^ree 
or  mystery,  and  of  the  towns  or  hamlets,  or  places  or  counties,  of  the  which 
they  were  or  be."  It  is  affirmed  by  iNiller  in  his  "  Worthies,"  that  such 
distinctiooB  were  not  used,  except  in  law  process,  until  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  1429  was  passed  the  Statute  of  Elections  for 
Kiughte  of  the  Shire ;  which  recited  that  the  elections  for  many  counties 
'*bave  now  of  late  been  made  by  very  great  and  excessive  number  of 
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people  dwelling  within  the  aame  countJeB,  of  which  the  most  part  was  people 
of  small  aubstuice  and  of  no  value,  wbereof  erety  of  them  pretended  a  voice 
equivalent,  ae  to  sucb  elections  to  be  made,  with  the  moat  worthy  knights 
and  SBquires  dwelling  vrithin  the  said  countiee."  It  was  therefore  enacted 
that  the  knights  of  the  ehires  should  be  chosen  in  ever/  county  hj  "  people 
dwelling  and  resident  in  the  same,  whereof  every  one  of  them  shall  have 
free  land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  by  the  year,  at  the  least, 
above  all  charges."  There  can  be  no  more  distinct  evidence  than  this 
statute — which  was  unchanged  for  four  centuries,  however  the  value  of  money 
had  changed — that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  those  of  small  substance, 
having  passed  out  of  the  servile  condition  into  the  tree,  had  become  so 
numerous  that  they  were  the  real  constituencies  of  the  country.  Extensive 
suffrage  was  therefore  held  as  dangerous  as  in  recent  times.  A  forty-shilling 
freeholder  was  then  a  person  of  some  importance.  In  1433,  when  commis- 
sioners  were  empowered  to  tender  an  oath  to  "persons  of  quality"  to  keep 
the  peace,  two  inhabitants  of  Lyme  were  placed  on  the  list,  "  as  considerable 


Lav  Habits  of  tbg  filUenth  Hutury,    FromUSS,  eugnTed  in  SUntfa  "Angd-CyimaiL* 

men  who  were  able  to  dispense  12/.  per  annum."*  Any  one  who  lived  in  a 
forty-shilling  tenement,  or  derived  profit  from  land  of  the  clear  rent  ot 
forty  shillings,  when  a  shilling  an  acre  was  a  high  rent,t  waa  a  person  of 
substance.  The  qualification  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  twenty  pounds  in 
lands  and  tenements,  and  it  was  less  in  towns.J  In  1450  there  was  a  subsidy 
granted,  in  the  nature  of  an  income-tax  upon  a  graduated  scale,  peraooa 
holding  in  frank  tenement  from  20«.  to  202.  paying  Gd.  in  the  pound ;  from 
20/.  to  200/.,  12<j. ;  and  all  upwards  2«.  These  graduations  of  tax  exhibit  a 
very  unequal  distribution  of  property.  The  immense  landed  possessiona 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  and  the  enormous  payments  to 

*  Boberta'  "Social  Biitorj  of  theSoulhernCountias,"  p.  IH.     185S. 
t  3'he  rent  of  land  bad  not  increased  in  Ibe  middle  of  tbe  ISth  •xnUaj  above  tluSd.  or  9d. 
pv acre  of  80  jeare  before.     Callom's  "Uawated." 
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BOme  of  the  great  ofScers  of  the  crown  hj  aalarieB,  and  through  extortiona  and 
bfiberies,  sufficiently  account  for  this  inequality.  The  weidth,  too,  acquired 
in  commerce,  was  in  some  inatancea  very  large.  William  de  la  Pole,  a 
merchant  of  Hull,  lent  Edward  III.  the  sum  of  18,5O0i.  at  one  payment. 
His  son  became  earl  of  Suffolk  in  the  reign  of  Bichard  II.,  and  the  duke  of 
Sufiblk,  whoae  fate  we  shall  have  to  record  in  1450,  descended  from  the 
great  Hull  trader.  WUIiam  Cannjng,  of  Bristol,  and  Bichard  Whittington, 
of  London,  were  opulent  merchants  of  this  period,  whose  memories  still  live 
in  popular  estimation.  The  salaries  of  the  judf;es,  in  1440,  were — The  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  120{.  per  ann. ;  of  the  King's  Bench,  93/.  G*.  8J.  • 
of  the  Justices,  73/.  6i.  8d.  In  addition,  the  judges  had  allowances  for  their 
official  costume.  For  their  winter  rohes  thej  were  each  allowed  51.  Gt.  lliJ. ; 
for  their  summer  robes,  3/.  6».  6d.  The  king's  seijeants  and  the  attorney  were 
each  allowed  for  rohes,  1/.  6*.  lid.*  About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  TI.  the  revenue  of  the  crown  was  65,000/.,  and  the  expenditure 
exceeding  the  receipts  by  35,000/.,  the  royal  debts  amounted  to  372,000/. 
The  king's  household  expenses  were  then  limited  to  12,0001. 

There  were  two  Statutes  of  Apparel  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
troTa  which  we  may  coUect  what  were  the  existing  degrees  of  society,  as  we 
inferred  from  the  statute  of  the  preceding  century .f  The  statute  of  1463, 
exactly  a  hundred  years 
after  that  of  Edward  III., 
is  granted  at  the  prayer  of 
the  commons ;  and  has  re- 
ference only  to  the  aver- 
ment that  "the  common* 
cS  the  realm,  as  well  men 
as  women,  have  worn  and 
do  daily  wear  excessive  and 
inordinate  array."  Amongst 
the  commons,  there  are 
included,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  the  knight 
nnder  the  estate  of  a  lord, 
odier  than  lord's  children ; 
the  knight  bachelor  ;  the 
esquire  and  gentleman.  But 
the  amount  of  possession  is 

taken   into  account  j  and  o™^  „  Artiiuui. 

the  esquire  and  gentleman 

having  40/.  a  year  may  indulge  in  damask  or  satin  forbidden  to  their  less 
wealthy  neighbours.  Mayors,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  have  special  exemptions. 
Below  the  class  of  esquire  and  gentleman  are  those  who  have  obtained  a 
position  by  their  wealth;  and  those  who  have  40/.  of  yearly  value  may 
rqoice  in  furs,  and  their  wives  in  gilt  girdles.  The  men  possessed  of  less 
than  40f .  jeariy  are  debarred  from  furs,  and  fustian,  and  scarlet  cloth.  The 
yeoman,  and  the  persons  under  his  degree,  are  to  have  no  atufBng  in  their 
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doublets.  Lastly,  tbe  servants  in  hnsbandiy  and  artificers  are  to  wear  no 
clothing  of  which  the  cloth  shall  cost  more  than  two  shillings  the  broad'yord. 
The  second  statute  of  1483  pTeacribea  what  peculiar  apparel  of  cloth  of  gold 
or  Bilk  shall  be  forbidden  to  all  below  the  royal  rank ',  what  to  those  below  a 
duke ;  what  to  those  below  a  lord,  of  whom  the  knight  only  shall  wear  velvet  in 
his  doublet.  By  a  comprehensive  clause  no  man  under  the  estate  of  a  lord 
should  wear  cloth  of  foreign  manufacture  ;  and  the  old  price  of  cloth  is  again 
fixed  for  labourers  and  artificers.  All  other  ordmances  are  repealed ;  but 
this  statute  contsins  one  repealing  clause  which  shows  how  vainly  Lords  and 
Commons  attempted  to  legislate  against  the  omnipotence  of  female  taste : 
"  Provided  always,  that  this  Act  extend  not,  nor  be  prejudicial  to  or  for  any 
woman,  excepted  the  wives  of  servants  and  labourers."  The  most  gallant 
man  of  bis  time,  by  this  clause,  left  bis  reign  disburthened  of  the  tyranny  of 
having  legislated  against  velvet  and  satin,  girdle  or  coverchief,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  will  of  the  ladies  of  England  to  wear  the  costliest  array,  withoi^ 
regard  to  the  rank  or  the  means  of  their  leas  privileged  husbands. 

Theee  Statutes  of  Apparel,  if  we  read  them  rightly,  were  not  intended  to 
restrain  the  impoTerishment  of  England  "  and  the  fi"*!  destruction  of  the 
husbandry  of  the  realm," 
as  they  profess,  butto  main- 
tain by  outward  appearance 
those  distinctions  of  rank 
which  were  fast  passing 
away.  It  was  not  that  the 
fine  clothes  themselves  con- 
ferred distinction;  for  ser- 
vants of  great  households, 
heralds,  minstrels,  and 
players  of  interludes,  were 
allowed  to  wear  them.  But 
it  was  to  put  some  dis- 
tinguishing mark  upon  the 
noble  and  the  gentleman,  as 
compared  with  the  roturier 
— a  word  which  had  formerly 
a  significant  place  in  our 
.     ,  ^  ,  ...  ^       .„.      :,™  language.     The   once  ereat 

distinction  of  blood  was 
passing  away,  when  the  descendant  of  the  merchant  of  Hull  had  become  the 
most  powerful  peer  of  England.  Tet  this  very  Suffolk  vraa  so  bound  to  the 
usages  of  chivalry,  that  when  taken  prisoner  at  Jargean  be  asked  his  captor 
if  be  were  a  knight,  and  being  answered  "  No," — said,  "  Then  I  will  make 
thee  a  knight ; "  and  in  the  field  was  the  lucky  officer  knighted,  and  received 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  peer's  ransom.  When  lord  Bivers  was 
brought  before  Warwick  at  Calais;  in  1460,  the  king-maker  rated  him,  an^ 
said  "  that  bis  father  was  but  a  squire ;"  and  lord  S^sbury  called  him 
"  knave's  sod."  *     It  was  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Commons  that  the 
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■tatate  of  1468  wu  paBsed.  The  esquire  was  begiimiiig  to  ta^ad  upon  tbe 
he^  of  the  knight.  The  qoalificatian.  for  knighthood  was  forty  pounds 
i-jear ;  and  bo  many  had  leoched  that  point  of  opulence,  that  some  would 
ntber  fine  to  the  king  than  Teceire  a  dignity  grown  common.  The  old  grand 
Soraaai.  diBtinction  of  genlilhomma  was  that  upon  which  the  well-bom  then 
dioie  to  stand.  They  worthily  clung  to  it  for  a  century  or  two  later ;  till  the 
distinction  of  blood,  as  constituting  a  caste,  was  destroyed  by  the  intermaa^ 
riagfl  of  the  higher  with  the  middle  classes,  and  by  each  cIsm  following  tbe 
aame  modes  of  adrancemeut,  legal,  mercsntile,  or  political.  H.  de  Tocqnerille 
■ays  that  the  histo^  of  the  word  gentleman  is  that  of  democracy  itself.  "  We 
diall  find  ite  application  extending  in  England  in  the  same  proportion  in 
which  daesea  draw  near  one  another  and  amalgamate."  *  In  the  fiileenth 
centniy  this  contact  and  amalgamation  were  slowly  b^inning. 

We  shall  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  clearer  riew  of  the  social  orgauisation  of 
England  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  if  we  glance  at  the 
■dministratiTe  system  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  head  of  that  system  was  the 
King.  All  acts  were  done  in  his  name,  even  if  he  was  an  infant  of  nine 
months  old,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry  YI.,  or  a  boy  of  thirteen,  as  in  the  case 
of  Edward  V.  The  constitution  made-  no  proTision  for  a  minority,  or  for 
incifiadty;  and  in  tbe  earlier  times,  when  legitimate  succession  was  set 
nide  by  the  legislatiTe  powers  with  little  ceremony,  such  a  provision  was  less 
necessary.  Some  great  functionary,  aa  Chief  of  the  Council,  or  Protector, 
discharged  the  kingly  office,  vicarially,  in  cases  where  the  king  was  incapable, 
llie  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  were  very  large,  so  that  taxes  or 
mbsidies  were  usually  voted  only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  But  if  the 
hereditary  revenues  were  large,  and  the  accessions  by  taxation  were  growing 
more  systematic,  the  crown  bad  abundant  need  of  all  these  regular  and 
occasional  resources.  Let  us  rapidly  look  at  the  royal  expenditure.  Ihiring 
the  eleven  weeks  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  carried  on  the  government  in 
the  name  of  Edward  T.,  the  ordinary  routine  of  administration  was  in 
active  exercise ;  and  in  the  original  "  Docket-Book"  we  may  see,  in  a  brief 
apace,  how  various  were  the  functions  of  the  Crown,  and  how  necessarily  great 
the  regal  disbursements.t  The  treasurer  and  chamberlains  of  the  ^chequer 
are  commanded  to  pay  for  certain  services  and  expenses,  under  vanous  heads, 
whose  bare  enumeration  exhibits  an  outline  of  the  regal  life,  and  of  the  range 
of  the  executive  power. '  They  are  first  to  pay  "  The  costs  and  expenses  the 
which  it  shall  behave  ub  to  have  and  sustain  about  our  household,  our  chamber 
and  great  wardrobe,  and  our  works."  The  iunctionaries  tiiat  were  under  the 
holders  of  the  patent  offices  of  treasurer  of  the  household,  keeper  of  tbe 
jewels,  clerk  of  the  great  wardrobe,  and  derk  of  the  works,  far  exceeded  in 
number  the  retainras  of  the  most  expensive  modem  court.  In  apparel,  as 
we  may  judge  from  tbe  sumptuaty  laws,  this  period  was  most  luxurious. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  extravagance  in  dress  "was  a  peculiar 
charscteristio  of  the  middle  ages  throughout  Europe."  %  The  huidsome 
fdward  IV.,  and  the  misshapen  Bichard  IH.,  were  equally  careful  of  the 

*  "atato  of  Sodst;  in  Truce  befon  ITBS,"  P-  lt>3- 

+  "  Gnuita,  etc,  from  tlia  Cmn  during  tho  ragD  of  Bdw&rd  T."    CuBdn  Sode^,  106*. 

t  airB.  H.  Miinlu,  "  Wvdrobe  Aeeonnti  of  Sdwnrd  IV." 
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splendonr  of  tbeir  amj.  Lewis  XI.  of  Fmnoe  is  fiuniliar  tx>  lU  is  hifl  aliabby 
doublet,  and  bis  old  bat  with  its  leaden  image.  But  Comiues  lajra  that  in 
his  lost  dajB  "  his  gowns  were  all  of  crimson  satin,  lined  with  rich  martins' 
fiirB."  The  disburaements  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  were  necessarily  large, 
in  the  repairs  of  the  palaces,  and  the  additions  of  furniture  that  were 
constantly  required.  But  out  of  the  royal  revenues  were  also  to  be  paid  the 
fees  of  ail  the  high  officers — the  chancellor,  the  treasurer  and  priry  seal, 
the  judges,  the  barons  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  all  other 
ministers  of  the  courts.  All  fiscal  officers  were  also  to  be  paid  from 
the  same  fund, — custom-house  officere,  comptrollers,  receivers,  surveyors, 
searchers.  "Pay  ye  also  of  our  treasure  to  our  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
wardens  of  our  marches  east  and  west,  captain  of  our  town  of  Berwick, 
wages  assigned  by  us  and  our  council,  after  the  indentures  of  their  with- 
holding." There  was  no  standing  army  to  pay  in  England,  as  in  Prance 
under  Charles  VII.  Ireland,  and  the  borders  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  were 
defended  by  contract.  These  "  grants  "  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  bargains 
made  with  the  wardens  of  the  marches.  Henry,  earl  of  S^orthumberland,  is 
retained  for  five  lunar  months  to  be  lord  captain  of  the  castle  and  town  of 
Berwick,  and  therein  to  keep  six  hundred  soldiers,  defensibly  arrayed,  of 
whom  three  hundred  shall  be  archers,  with  two  knights  or  squires  to  be 


lieutenants ;  for  whose  wages  the  king  grants  the  sum  of  4381. 10«.  1^^ 
monthly,  the  soldiers  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  6ii.  a  day.  These  wages  are 
to  be  paid  beforehand  for  the  first  two  mouths;  and  the  king  is  also  to 
provide  artillery  and  other  habiliments  of  war.  The  navy  was  paid  by 
separate  disbursement  for  each  ship :  "  Pay  ye  also,  from  time  to  time,  unto 
the  clerks  of  our  ships  all  things  necessary  for  the  safeguard  and  surety 
keeping  of  our  said  ^ps,  and  for  wages  and  victuals  of  mariners  attending 
upon  the  same."    For  the  general  defence  of  the  kingdom  against  rebellion 
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or  inraedon  there  waa  &  sweeping  grant  to  pay  "  the  coat  and  expenses  of 
all  tboae  that  he  or  ahall  be  aBBigned  by  our  commiasion.  or  commieaiouB  tor 
to  resist  or  subdue  our  rebels  or  enemies  witbiu  this  our  kingdom."  Upon 
emergeDcies,  forces  vere  raiaed  by  the  king's  letters  under  the  priry  seal,  com- 
manding the  attendance  of  peTsons 
named,  vith  armed  men,  in  number  | 

according  to  their  degree.    The  Boll  3 

of  Agincourt  shows  how  the  lords  and  n 

knights  and  esquires  of  England  came 
to  the  summons  of  their  king  upon 
receiving  these  missives.  The  English 
army  was  always  thus  a  new  army  at 
the  beginning  of  a  war ;  and  Cotninei 
gave  it  a  just  character,  which, — 
tixo  circumstances  of  hasty  levies  re- 
maining the  same, — it  has  maintained 
irom    the    siege  of   Harfleur  to  the 

mege    of    Sebastopol:     "Though    no  MTySedof h«u7VI. 

nation  is  more  raw  and  undisciplined 

than  the  English  at  their  first  coming  over,  yet  a  little  time  makes  them 
brave  soldiers,  excellent  officers,  and  wise  counsellors."  *  But  the  fighting 
Englishman  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  fresh  from  the  plough  and 
the  loom,  without  any  sort  of  milita^  training.  The  iron  helmet  was  hung 
upon  the  wall  of  the  cottage  as  well  as  of  the  castle ;  and 
the  long  bows  of  yew  stood  in  the  halls  of  the  esquire 
and  the  burgess,  for  their  servants  to  shoot  at  the  butts 
on  every  Sunday  and  other  festival,  t  The  munidpal 
officers  of  towns  bad  looked  upon  their  youths  gradudly 
sending  the  "light-flight  arrow"  to  the  legal  distance  Autogimph of Hmuj vl 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards ;  and  then,  grown  into 
stalwart  men,  performing  tbe  same  feat  with  the  heavy  war-arrow.  There 
was  many  a  Locksley  in  every  village,  to  whom  this  long  range  would 
present  no  difficulty.  When  the  king's  letter  came,— either  direct  or 
through  some  great  lord  to  bia  tenants  and  partisans  —  men  were  always 
at  hand  to  send  to  tbe  field.  It  was  not  always  so  easy  to  pay  them. 
There  is  a  letter  of  1470  from  tbe  duke  of  Suffolk  to  the  bailifis  of  %e, 
commanding  that  two  men  should  be  paid  the  money  due  to  them  accord- 
ing to  the  covenants  mode  with  them  by  tbe  authorities  of  that  borough, 
which  men  "were  waged  for  your  town  to  await  upon  us  in  the  king's  service 
at  Lincoln  I'ield." {  Suffolk  was  a  Lancastrisji ;  and  these  "proper men  of 
tbeir  bonds"  who  went  to  Lincoln  Field,  were  there  to  fight  against  the 
reigning  king  in  tbe  insurrection  of  Sir  Bobert  Wells.  Tbey  were  glad,  no 
doubt,  t<3  get  back  to  Eye  when  this  enterprise  failed.  But  Warwick  came 
with  s  greater  preparation,  and  then  Edward  was  driven  from  bis  seat.  During 
the  short  triumph  of  tbe  Lancastrians  the  men  who  bad  fought  for  them 
were  to  be  paid  tbcir  wages.  For  on  expedition  against  France,  or  a  struggle 
■gainst  tbe'reiguing  bouse  at  home,  an  army  could  be  got  together  when  the 

•  Book  IT.  duuh  V.  f  Slatute  11  Hsn.  IV.  :  Pwloa  Leltera,  obbi. 
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meaoB  of  pftTing  the  adTeDtarous  spirits  of  the  land  were  forthcoming. 
Whether  the  wages  were  to  he  paid  in  hand,  or  the  payment  deferred  to  a 
more  convenient  season,  the  kin^  sent  forth  hia  eummona  in  these  vorda 
when  there  was  dsnger :  "  Tmaty  and  well  beloved,  we  strictly  chai^  and 
command  jaa,  npon  the  fiuth  and  liegeance  that  ye  bear  noto  na,  that  ye 
arredie  [nuke  ready]  yon  with  all  the  fellowship  ye  can  make."  *  Bat  thrae 
was  no  efficient  proriaion  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  against  a  foreign 
enemy.  A  few  of  the  commercial  towns,  such  as  Yarmouth,  Poole,  and 
Bristol,  were  fortified  at  this  period.  Bnt  in  amall  places,  where  no  great 
lard  was  at  hand  to  issue  forth  &om  his  stronghold  with  his  retainers,  the 
enemies,  Frenchmen  or  Fleming,  not  nnfrequently  landed,  and  carried  off 
property  and  penons.  While  the  goremment  was  wholly  occupied  in  1469 
by  the  great  assembly  of  rival  lords  in  London,  to  mediate  between  Tork  and 
the  IiancaBtrians,  we  have  the  following  description  of  the .  state  of  the 
Norfolk  coast :  "  On  Saturday  last  past,  DraveU,  half-brother  to  Wamn 
Harman,  was  taken  with  enemies,  walking  by  i^  sea-side ;  and  Aey  have 
him  forth  with  them,  and  they  took  two  pilgrims,  a  man  and  a  woman. 
*  *  *  *  God  give  grace  that  the  sea  may  be  better  kept  than  it  is  now, 
or  else  it  shall  be  a  perilous  dwelling  by  the  sea-coast."  t 

The  people  of  Sngland,  long  after  the  turhulenoe  of  the  lords  of  the  early 
fendal  tmies  had  been  leetnuned  by  law,  were  sometimes  accustomed  to 
behold  displays  of  phyaTcal  force,  in  which  the  array  was  neither  for  foreign 
warfare  nor  domettio  insurrection.  There  are  two  atatntes  of  this  period 
which  are  aingnlarly  indicative  of  an  altered  state  of  society.  The  Srat  is, 
for  the  controul  of  "  them  that  make  entries  with  strong  hand  into  lands  <ff 
tenements,  or  other  possessions  whatsoever,  and  them  hold  with  force."  { 
The  second  is  "for  the  punishment  of  such  peitons  as  give  or  receive 
liveries."  §  Both  these  statutes  were  confirmations  and  amendments  of  pre- 
vious enactments ;  but  the  practice  of  the  period,  aa  distinct  from  its  theory 
of  justice  and  order,  shows  how  inefi'ectual  are  laws  "to  nourish  love,  peac^ 
and  quietness," — such  being  the  objects  which  one  of  these  statutes  seta  fnth 
— when  the  poBsesBora  of  great  power  and  riches  have  no  dread  of  the  only 
real  champion  of  right  against  might,  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Let  na 
glance  at  two  such  exhibitions  of  lawless  power  and  dangerous  pomp,  of 
which  the  violated  laws  took  no  cognisance. 

In  September,  1469,  there  is  a  great  fellowship  assembled  at  Framling- 
ham.  The  little  town  is  crowded  with  yeomen,  who  have  gathered  together 
from  the  many  manors  of  the  great  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  there  are  hired 
soldiers  with  guns  and  crosa-bows  ;  and  two  or  three  piecea  of  caonm  are 
mounted  upon  rude  carriages ;  and  armed  horsemen  wait  at  the  castle  gate 
for  orders  to  march.  Within  the  massive  walla  of  that  fortress  there  is  am 
unusual  hustle  in  the  large  court-yard.  The  duke  is  sitting  with  his  ooundl, 
composed  of  officers  of  his  household,  and  of  gentlemen  who  wear  his  livery ; 
for  he  has  summoned  his  dependants  and  friends  around  him,  writing,  in 
regal  phrase,  "that  we  may  commune  with  you,  and  have  yon;  sad  [serious} 
adrice  in  such  matters  aa  concemeth  greatly  to  our  weoL"  ||  The  decision  is 
at  last  taken.    The  council  breaks  up.     The  yeomen  and  hired  soldica7 
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receive  rations  from  the  spacioas  butteries  of  the  castle.  Thej  are  formed 
in  order  of  march  ;  and  take  their  way  towarda  the  eastern  coast,  gatherinf; 
in  their  progress  a  freeh  multitude  with  pihes  and  staves,  and  halting,  after 
several  days,  near  the  good  town  of  Yarmouth. 


In  the  castle  of  Caister  there  are  aome  thirty  "  proved  men,  and  cunning 
in  the  war  and  in  feats  of  arms ;  and  that  will  shoot  both  guns  and  cross- 
bows, and  amend  and  string  them,  and  devise  hulwarks,  and  will  keep  watch 
and  ward."*  These  thirty  men  are  ready  to  hold  Caister  ^gainst  the 
thousand  that  have  marched  out  of  Pramlingham  to  take  that  "  rich  jewel  in 
time  of  war."  Are  they  rebels  and  traitors  who  occupy  that  strong  place, — 
&  few  yean  before  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Pastolf  who  fought  in  France, — 
but  s  dismantled  and  gloomy  fortress  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk  demanded 
its  surrender  ?  They  were  simply  the  servants  of  the  legatee  under  the  will 
of  the  old  warrior ;  and  the  duke,  who  claimed  to  have  purchased  the 
'  property  of  two  of  the  eiecutors,  whilst  the  third  had  possession,  took  this 
mode  of  asserting  his  title.  Cabter  was  regularly  besieged,  and  men  were 
killed  on  either  side,  before  it  was  surrendered.  The  great  duke  then  makes 
proclamation  that  the  vanquished  might  depart,  having  their  lives  and  goods 
uid  harness ;  and  his  grace  grants  this  favour  at  the  instance  of  divers  lords, 
and  "  of  our  moat  dear  and  singular-beloved  wife."  Norfolk  was  winning 
Caister  with  the  strong  hand,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law.  He  was  carrying 
through  the  process  of  disseisin,  or  forcible  dispossession,  although  he  was 
bound  by  statute  to  make  his  enlry  peaceably  upon  the  disputed  freehold. 
This  breach  of  the  law  was  an  ordinary  occurrence.  "  Disseisin,  or  forcible 
dispossession  of  freeholds,  makes  one  of  the  most  considerable  articles  in  our 
law-books."  t 

Let  us  follow  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  a  more  peaceful  display  of  his 
power.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Bigods  and  Mowbrays  would  have 
ridden  into  Horwich  with  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  have  done  swift 
justice  upon  the  burgess  that  disputed  their  right  to  dictate  bow  the  city 
should  be  governed,  or  in  what  sums  its  people  should  be  mulcted.  Tho^e 
dajs  are  past.    The  Mowhrays  are  still  mighty,  but  after  another  fashion. 

•  VtOaa  Letters,  cclii.  +  Hallam,  "  Middle  Ages,"  Cll»^  »iiL  I>rt  ffi. 
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^ey  come  not  to  Nonrich  with  the  piond  fendftl  array  of  fierce  retainers  in 
masded  ftrmour,  but  with  two  hundred  of  their  household  in  blue  snd  tavn^ 
gowna,  moving  after  the  duke,  vith  the  bine  on  the  left  Bide  of  the  gown  and 
the  tawny  on  the  right.  The  man  who  was  fighting  at  Caister  against  the 
duke  has  taken  his  livery  on  this  occaeiau,  when  Edward  IT.  is  coining  to 
Norwich ;  and  he  hopes  to  muster  twenty  men  in  the  duke's  blue  and  tavny, 
"  to  be  sure  of  his  good  lordship  in  time  to  come."  The  power  of  the  great 
peer,  in  showing  the  gentlemen  of  his  cotinty  arranged  as  his  menials,  is  to 
be  thought  of  by  the  king,  whose  statiitea  declare  that  liveries  are  illegaL 
Bat  the  display  was  meant  for  plebeian  as  well  as  royal  meditations.  The 
peer  who  exhibited  the  greatest  number  of  liveries  would  be  thought  to  have 
the  greatest  influence  io  the  elections  of  knights  of  the  shire  and  burgesses. 
The  arts  by  which  the  "  free  and  independent  "  elector  was  managed  in  the 
fifbeenth  century  were  little  different  from  those  of  the  nineteenth. 

There  are  two  simple  words,  familiarly  used  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
distinctly  tell  what  the  great  relations  of  class  to  clasB  had  then  become.  Those 
words  are,  Bent,  Wages.  The  land-lord  had  now  tenants  who  held  leasee, 
imitead  of  being  bound  to  the  soil  by  feudal  service  as  villans.  The  man 
who  &nned  the  land  had  now  salaried  servants, — partly  paid  in  money  and 
partly  in  fbod  and  lodging,  or  wholly  paid  in  money j—inatead  of  thralls  with 
the  collar  on  their  necks.  The  substitution  of  rent  for  service  had  destroyed, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  the  more  intimate  relations  of  the  land-owner  and 
the  cultiv&ter,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  The  power  which  once  implied 
protection  as  well  as  severity  was  superseded  by  the  power  which,  regarding 
land  simply  as  a  property  to  be  made  the  most  of,  had  rengned  the  rude 
fidelity  of  vassalage  for  the  hard  bargaining  of  tenancy.     No  doubt  much  of 

' '  The  oonstaat  (ervioe  of  tlis  auldqM  world  " 

remained,  even  when,  as  was  common  in  leases,  the  landlord  might  re-enter 
and  pOBsees  if  the  rent  was  a  month  in  arrear.*  But,  in  general,  there  was 
as  much  of  the  commercial  spirit  in  the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenuit 
as  in  the  exchange  of  any  other  commodity  between  vendor  and  purchaser. 
Distnunts  for  rent  were  the  commonefit  of  occurrences ;  and  the  tenant's 
cart  seems  to  have  been  the  most  convenient  chattel  to  seize  and  carry  off. 
The  difBcnlty  of  collecting  rents  must  have  been  eitreme,  at  a  time  when 
agriculture  was  so  imperfect  that  a  bad  season  produced  general  misery.  In 
1468  we  have  the  first  corn-law,  based  upon  the  averment  which  kept  all 
classes  comparatively  nnprosperous  in  England  for  four  hundred  years; 
"  Whereas  the  labourers  and  occupiers  of  husbandry  within  this  realm  bo 
daily  grievouBly  endamaged  by  bringing  of  com  out  of  other  lands  and 
parts  into  this  realm,  when  com  of  the  growing  of  this  realm  is  at  low 
price."  t  When  wheat  was  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the  quarter, 
importation  was  forbidden.  The  inevitable  fluctuations  of  price  in  com, 
when  com  was  the  only  rent-paying  produce  except  wool,  prevented  that 
more  careful  agriculture  which,  in  ail  times,  ia  founded  upon  average 
profits  and  not  upon  fortuitous  abundance.  When  the  cultivator  wanted 
to  obtidn  the  best  price  for  his  wool,  that  legislation  which  was  always 

•  CaUom'i  "HaviM,''  p.  228.  +  Slat.  8rd  Bdmrd  IT.  a.  S. 
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protecting  one  daes  againet  another  clus,  to  the  injory  of  both  claasee, 
ordained  that  the  eiportatioti  of  wool  should  be  hampered  with  reatrictions; 
"  because  that  aufficient  plenty  of  the  said  wools  may  continually  abide  and 
remain  within  the  aaid  realm,  as  may  competently  and  reasonably  aerre  for 
the  occupation  of  oloth-maken."  •  Of  necessity  much  of  the  "sufficient 
plenty "  became  superabundant  stock ;  and  the  price  of  wool  was  beaten 
down  by  the  limitation  of  the  market.  Thus  it  waa  that  the  landowners  were 
constantly  complaining  of  the  want  of  money.  Their  revennefl  w^!«  derived 
&om  rents,  and  the  rents  were  ill  paid,  because,  amongst  other  causes,  such 
as  the  want  of  knowledge  and  the  want  of  capital,  the  delusion  of  protection 
was  aet  up,  to  keep  all  industry  at  the  same  low  level  irom  age  to  age.  Under 
this  state  of  things  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  bailiff  of  Sir  William 
Flumpton,  a  great  lord  of  Yorkahire  in  the  time  of  Henry  TI.  and 
Edward  IT.,  writes  to  hia  master — who,  as  many  others  did,  kept  land  in  his 
own  hands,  as  well  as  letting  his  estates  —  "I  am  not  in  store  at 
this  time  <^  money  for  to  get  your  horrest  with,  without  I  might  get  it 
of  your  tenants ;  or  else  for  to  take  of  [for]  your  sheep  silver,  and  that  I 
were  right  loth  for  to  do,  t  *  *  *  Letting  you  wit,  also,  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Peak,  and  there  I  cannot  get  no  money  ■  ■  ■  Letting 
yon  wit  that  I  was  on  St.  Lawrence  day  at  Melton,  with  four-score 
of  your  sheep  to  sell,  and  could  sell  none  of  them,  but  if  I  would  have 
sold  twenty  of  the  best  of  them  for  thirteen-pence  a-piece."  %  The 
dulce  of  Suffolk  has  a  dispute  about  property  with  Sir  John  Paeton, 
and  Sir  John's  brother  advises  a  settlement  for  a  hundred  marks,  "  some  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk's  folks  having  let  me  in  secret  wise  have  knowledge  that 
he  must  make  a  shift  for  money,  and  that  in  all  baste."  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  the  king-maker,  writes  in  145S  to  his  friend,  sir  Thomas  Todenham, 
that  he  has  to  make  a  payment  on  the  completion  of  a  purchase, "  wherefore 
we  pray  you  with  all  our  heart  that  ye  will  lend  us  ten  or  twenty  pounds."  § 
The  seal  of  the  bear  and  ragged  staff  is  affixed  to  this 
letter — a  device  that  we  more  commonly  associate  with  the 
idea  of  power  far  exited  above  the  want  of  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  our  present 
money.  There  is  another  letter  of  the  same  earl  to  his 
bailiff  of  Sutton,  desiring  him  to  pay  Philip  Lowez  forty- 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  "  that  he  lent  us  in  our  right 
great  necessity."  ||  We  can  scarcely  wonder  that  the 
lichee  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  made  him  hateful  to  the  neces- 
sitous nobles  who  had  leaa  of  the  world's  wisdom.  The  cardinal  writes  a 
characteristic  epistle  to  some  confidential  friend,  "  that  ye  will  go,  and  W< 
Toly,  my  clerk,  bearer  of  this,  vrith  you,  to  the  coffer  that  my  money  is  in, 
and  take  out  two  thousand  three  hundred  marks,  and  take  it  the  foresaid 
Toly,  and  let  seal  the  coffer  again  with  a  signet  of  mine,  graven  vrith  the 
salutation  of  our  lady,  the  which  my  said  clerk  hath."  ^ 

■  Btat.  Srd  Bdnid  17.  e.  1. 

t  The  nlTaroobi  mi  depreriatcd  u  compsrad  iritb  gold.    Cudinil  Be&nfort  nqnired  thit 
Uilcana  to  the  crown  ihonld  be  paid  "in  gold  of  the  ooin  of  EngUnd  of  jut  weight." 
t  Plomptim  Correapondesoe,  p.  21.  I  Pulon  LMten,  IMtar  Isin. 

I  BUi^i  Latteii,  Berin  L,  voL  i.  p.  11.  1  Ibid.  p.  8 
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One  of  the  moat  remarluible  featurefl  of  society  in  this  period  is  the 
incessant  litigation.  Ereiy  gentlenuui  had  some  knowledge  of  law,  and  his 
knowledge  nerer  mated  for  want  of  practice.  Agnes  Paston  wntea  to  one  of 
her  sons, "  I  greet  yoa  well,  and  advise  70a  to  think  once  of  the  da;  of 
your  fitther's  counsd  to  learn  the  law,  for  he  said  many  times  that  whosoerer 
should  dwell  at  Paston  ehould  have,  need  to  con  to  defend  himself."  * 
Mi.  Hallam  has  troly  obserred  that "  a  people  wherein  an  artificial  jnris- 
prudeneo  is  cultirated,  requiring  both  a  regard  to  written  authority,  and  the 
constant  exercise  of  a  discriminating  judgment  upon  words,  must  be  deemed  to 
be  emeiging  from  ignorance."  t  But  he  also  impliea' that  what  the  mind 
thus  gains  in  preoaion  and  acuteness  is  at  the  expense  of  some  important 
qualities.  The  clients,  no  less  than  the  counsel  and  attorneys,  were  familiar 
with  every  legal  quibble.  In  one  case,  judgment  could  not  be  obtained 
because  the  "John  Damme"  of  a  testament  was  "  Joh  Damme"  in  the  bill 
before  the  court.  In  another,  a  defendant  alleged  that  he  lived  at  "  £aytheby" 
and  not  at  "Batheby,"  as  setlbrth — a  curious  plea  in  an  age  of  such  unsettled 
orth<^raphy.{  The  histoiy  of  this  dispute  with  the  quibble  about  a  letter, 
d  wUch  we  have  all  the  stages  of  the  process,  and  the  final  award,  extends 
over  a  period  of  thirty-six  years — from  the  2lBt  of  Bichard  II,  to  the  12th 
of  Henry  TI.  Sir  William  Glopton  held  the  manor  of  Hawsted,  which  had 
been  bought  by  his  ancestor  in  the  S8rd  of  Edward  III.  (1860).  In  1897, 
Philip  Fitz-Eustace  breaks  into  a  dose  of  the  manor,  cuts  down  trees,  and 
carries  off  goods  and  chattels.  After  a  suit,  lasting  ten  years,  judgment 
is  given  in  1407  against  Fits-Eustace,  who  had  plMded  thatthe  close  belonged 
to  him.  But  the  dispute  was  not  settled;  for  another  tribunal,  whose 
powers  were  dying  out  in  the  changes  of  men  and  manners,  took  cog- 
nisance of  the  quarrel  in  1427,  twenty  years  after  the  original  suit  was 
ended.  William  Clopton,  esquire,  then  in  possession  of  the  property,  by  a 
writ  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  constable  of  England,  addressed  to  John, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  marshal  of  England,  is  summoned  "  to  answer  in  the  Court 
of  Chivalry  to  Eobert  Eland,  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  esquire,  who  charged 
the  said  William  Clopton  with  putting  his  seal  of  arms  to  a  false  and  forged 
deed."  The  arbitxement  of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  had  probably  gone  into 
disuse  when  the  lawyers  had  became  more  important  than  the  knights ;  and 
we  hear  of  no  battle  for  the  defence  of  William  Clopton's  injured  honour. 
But  he  brings  his  action  against  Bobert  Eland  and  others,  for  having 
published  and  read  two  deeds,  claiming  the  manor  of  Hawsted,  open  the 
allegation  that  the  deeds  so  read  were  false.  The  matter  was  referred  to 
arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators  decided,  that  having  examined  the  principal 
instrument  at  their  leisure,  and  "  seen  it  in  the  sun,"  it  was  an  old  deed 
"new  rased  and  new  written  again." g  In  the  Paston  Letters  we  have 
evidence  that  forgeries  of  acquittance  and  of  grante  were  not  unoommon. 
The  offence  was  punishable,  at  common  law,  with  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  litigation  was  the  stopping  of  footpaths.  The 
people  of  that  day  understood  their  rights  as  well  as  the  patriot  of  Hampton 
Wick  a  century  ago,  who  compelled  the  crown  to  open  the  ancient  road 

*  Puton  Letten,  letter  i.  i  CulIum'B  "  Havsted,"  f.  180. 

+  "Literature  of  Bumps,"  toL  L  p.  80.  §  Ibid.  pp.  116—132, 
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thrangli  Bnohf  I^k.  Agnes  Fanton  writea  iudlgnantlj  to  her  bnsband  tliat 
Clement  Spicer  came  to  her  closet  and  aaked  her  why  she  had  stopped 
the  king's  ir&yi  and  that  Warys  Herman,  "proudly  going  forth  with 
me  in  the  chnrch,  he  said  the  stopping  of  the  waj  should  cost  me 
twenty  nobles,  and  yet  it  should  down  again."  *  In  these  litigations,  the 
constant  appeal  to  the  law  is  some  proof  that  k  was  righteously  administered. 
Joriee  were  sometimes,  indeed,  specialty  exhorted  "  to  do  as  conscience  will, 
and  to  eechewperjtury;"  and  th^  is  evidence  of  payments  to  the  jury  "for 
their  expenses  and  labour,  and  for  a  breakfast  after  they  had  delivered  tiieir 
verdict.' '  t  ^e  most  distinct  proof  of  corruptian  is  fhnuBhed  by  statutes  of 
1426  and  1139  ;  the  first  of  which  accuses  sheri^  of  taking  great  sums  of 
money  for  allowing  bail  to  persona  apprehended ;  and  the  second  attributes 
great  perjuries  which  daily  abound  to  sheril&  making  favourable  panels  of 
juries  for  great  gifts  and  rewards.  There  was  a  laxity  upon  such  points 
which  endured  iar  beyond  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  we  need  scarcely  be 
Borprised  that  in  an  age  when  only  a  bird  in  the  air  might  carry  the  matter, 
official  bribery  was  not  held  as  a  pereonal  d^radati(m.  The  higher  nobles 
were  to  be  purchased  even  by  a  foreign  enemy.  Comines  shows  how 
Lewis  XL  cooled  Bdward  IT.  into  peace,  by  paymenta  to  himself  and  by 
large  picsents  to  his  officers.  The  same  caution  which  lord  Hastings, 
tlie  high  chamberlain  of  England,  exhibited  when  he  refused  to  give  a 
receipt  for  two  thousand  crowns  of  gold  that  the  king  of  France  sent 
him,  was  probably  the  shield  of  leas  mighty  functionaries :  "  What  you 
desire,"  said  HastuigB  to  the  agent  of  Lewis,  "  is  not  unreasonable ; 
but  this  present  proceeds  from  your  master's  generosity,  not  any  request 
of  mine :  if  you  have  a  mind  I  should  receive  it  you  may  put  it  into 
my  sleeve."  %  To  repress  bribery  by  threats  of  fine  was  as  little  likely 
to  secure  justice,  as  the  limitation  of  attorneys  by  statute  was  likely 
to  prevent  litigation.  This  enactment  of  1456  is  very  curious.  In  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  says  the  preamble,  in  time  not  long  past,  there  were  only  sit  or 
eight  attorneys  coming  to  the  king's  courts,  in  which  time  great  tranquillity 
reigned,  and  little  trouble  or  vexation  was  made  by  untrue  and  foreign  suits  ; 
and  now  there  be  fourscore  attorneys,  the  more  part  having  no  other  thing  to 
live  upon  but  gain  by  attorneyship ;  and  they  go  to  every  fair  and  market 
and  other  places  where  is  any  assembly  of  people,  exhorting,  procuring, 
moving,  and  inating  the  people  to  attempt  untrue  suits  for  small  trespasses, 
littb  offences,  and  small  sums  of  debt,  which  actions  be  triable  in  Courts 
Baron.  The  remedy  was  to  limit  the  number  of  common  attorneys  to  six  in 
KorfoUc,  six  in  Suffolk,  and  two  in  the  city  of  Norwich.  The  r«il  object  of 
the  statute  was  to  prevent  these  small  actions  being  carried  to  the  higher 
courts  instead  of  the  Courts  Baron.  The  people,  we  may  readily  believe, 
had&und  injustice  in  the  petty  local  courts;  and  they  sought  for  justice 
where  the  law  would  be  understood  and  equally  administered.  The  evidence 
'  of  BDch  abundant  litigation  is  no  proof  of  a  disordered  state  of  society. 
When  men  cannot  obtain  justice  speedily  and  cheaply  there  are  few  lawsuits. 
When  their  disputes  go  before  an  honest  and  enei;getic  tribunal,  the  more 
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suits  the  greaW  evidence  that  law  ia  not  tlie  initniment  of  oppreBsion  whicb 
it  becomes  in  bad  times. 

The  public  and  private  recorda  of  thia  period  afford  uB  little  infonoatioii 
as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  offences  against  peraou  and  property.  By 
a  statute  of  2nd  Henry  T.,  made  «pon  complaint  that  the  perpetrators  of 
divers  murders,  manslaughters,  robberies,  batteries,  Ac.,  fled  to  voods  and 
secret  places  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the  common  law,  it  was  enacted  that 
if,  ailer  proclamation,  such  persons  should  come  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  trial,  and  did  not  appear,  they  should  be  held  as  con'Hct.  This 
was  a  temporary  statute ;  but  it  was  made  perpetual  by  the  8th  of  Henry  VT. 
Tine,  imprisonment,  death,  were  the  penalties  for  such  offences.    But  ve 


Crimiiwla  amdoctod  to  Duth.    (Hirlelu  UB. 

can  make  no  attempt  to  exhibit  any  statistics  of  crime.  From  the  absence  ot 
such  denunciations  of  "  sturdy  vagabonds  and  valiant  beggars,  in  great  routa 
and  companies,"  as  we  find  in  the  savage  laws  of  Henry  YIII.,  we  may  infer 
that  in  these  times,  which  have  been  too  hastily  considered  as  a  period  of 
anarchy,  there  was  no  remarkable  insecurity  of  life  and  goods.  The  private 
letters  of  the  period  detail  no  outrages  which  might  not  have  occurred  in  the 
most  settled  condition  of  society.  In  1421,  a  statute  was  passed  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  clerics  and  scholars  of  Oxford,  who  hunted  with  dogs  in  parks 
and  forests,  and  threatened  keepere  with  their  lives ;  and  who  took  clerks 
convict  of  felony  out  of  the  word  of  the  ordinaries,  and  set  them  &ee.  This 
temporary  Act  was  not  renewed.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  students  of  Cam- 
bridge were  also  declared,  in  the  Bolls  of  Parliament,  to  be  the  authors  ot 
threatening  letters  demanding  money.  But  we  have  no  trace  of  these 
excesses  at  a  later  period.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  have 
the  relation  of  a  sudden  street-scuffle  in  Coventry,  between  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford  and  Sir  Bobcrt  Harcourt,  in  vhich  two  of  their  retainers  were 
killed ;  "  and  all  this  mischief  fell  because  of  an  old  debate  that  was  between 
them  for  taking  of  a  distress."  *  Another  account  shows  that  the  earl  of  . 
DevoDshire  and  Lord  Bonville  were  at  great  variance ;  and  how  Thomaa 
Courtney,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  earl,  came  to  a  house  in  Devonshire  occu- 
pied by  Nicholas  Badford,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  was  counsel  to  Lord 
Bonville,  and  there  murdered  him  in  the  most  cowardly  and  cruel  numner.f 

*  ruton  UtWn,  l«ttct  ix.  t  Ibid.  p.  OS. 
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But  thaae  are  exeephonal  cues,  whicli  only  prore  tliat  the  age  of  priT&te 
food  WM  not  wholly  pawed  away.  In  Scotbmd,  each  assaults  were  aa  frequent 
aa  a  boat  of  quarter^taff  in  Bngland.  One  species  of  violeDce,  for  which  a 
apedal  stabite  waa  provided,  is  chafatjterietic  of  a  period  in  which  the 
diiralrouB  spirit  of  reTeience  for  women  was  yielding  to  grosser  influences, 
with  many  other  gracea  of  chivalry  that  were  the  plating  of  its  atrodtiea. 
^e  atatnte  of  the  Slst  Henry  VI.  shows  how  "  unaatiable  covetousness  "  had 
moved  "  divera  people  of  great  power  against  all  right,  gentlen  ees,  truth,  and 
good  ctmacience."  Their  offence  was  the  "  great  abasing  of  ladies,  gentle- 
women, and  other  women  sole,  having  any  anbstance  of  lands,  tenementa, 
or  moveable  goods,"  To  such  they  came,  "promising  fiiithfiil  fKendship  ;" 
and  "perceiving  their  great  innocencj  and  simplicity,"  carried  them  off  by 
force,  or  inveigled  them  to  places  where  they  were  of  power,  and  compelled 
tiwm  to  sign  obligations  for  money  for  their  liberty.  "Also,"  asys  this 
atatutoiy  reproaoh  of  thoee  who  bore  the  name  of  gentlemen,  "  they  will 
many  times  compel  th«n  to  be  married  by  them,  contrary  to  their  ovn 
liUngB."  The  remedy  was  to  sue  out  a  writ  in  chancery,  when  the  fraudu- 
lent txmde  would  be  set  aside.  "Par  the  enforced  marriage  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  redieas.  Such  are  some  glimpses  of  the  nets  of  violence  of  the 
higher  and  richer  classes.  The  ontrages  of  the  labouring  people  sometimes 
brake  oat  in  riots  at  lajxa,  in  resistance  to  the  payment  of  toll.*  Vagabonds 
no  doubt  there  wiere  in  every  hamlet,  "  untrue  people  of  their  hands," — such 
aa  are  described  in  the  petition  of  a  body  of  tenants  to  their  lord ;  "  N^ot 
having  any  cow  or  calves,  or  any  other  goods  whereby  they  might  live,  nor 
ai^  other  occupiae ;  and  well  they  fare,  and  at  all  sports  and  games  they  are 
in  onr  country  for  the  most  part,  and  silver  to  spend  and  to  gaming,  which 
tiiey  have  more  ready  than  any  other."  Xo  dues  would  these  men  pay  to 
kml  or  king ;  "  and  aa  for  geese,  hens,  and  capons,  your  tenants  may  none 
keep."t  ^e  complaint  against  these  men,  who  "as  vagabonds  live,"  came 
from  people  of  their  own  degree.  The  idleness  and  the  pilfering  were  not 
vices  of  the  class. 

The  mdustrioua  habits  of  artificers  and  laboarers  may  be  inferred  from  a 
atatnte  of  1495,  regulating  wages.  The  waste  of  time  which  it  condemns  was 
tiie  result  <^  customs  derived  from  ui  earlier  period.  It  is  the  story  which 
will  never  end,  of  coming  late  to  work  and  long  sitting  at  meals.  Modern 
customs  hare  rendered  "  long  time  of  sleeping  at  afternoon  "  obsolete.  But 
tikoae  who  hold  that  the  labour  of  modem  times  is  overtasked,  as  compared 
with  mediievBl  labour,  should  leam  what  is  required  by  this  statute.  From 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  September,  every  labourer  and  artificer 
was  to  be  at  hiawork  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  to  depart 
not  till  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  this  Beason,  he 
was  to  have  half  an  hour  lor  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour 
for  hia  "  nonemete ; "  and  from  the  middle  of  Mlay  to  the  middle  of  August 
be  waa  to  have  half  an  hour  for  sleep  in  the  day.  From  September  to  March, 
he  was  to  be  at  his  work  "  in  the  springing  of  the  day,  and  depart  not  till  night 
of  the  same  day."  But  this  difference  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  snmmer  and 
winter  was  taken  into  account  in  wages.     The  summer  wages  of  the  free 


"  Plomptou  OarrmemStiBM,"  p.  IiiL  t  Ibid.,  F-  SS. 
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masoD  and  maal^  carpenber,  of  Sid.  Trit^ont  food,  wore  redaoed  to  4d.  in  the 
winter.  The  tower  artifoeTB  and  labourerg,  who  received  Sid.  in  the  simimer 
Without  meat  and  drink,  were  to  Berre  for  8<j.  in  the  winter.*  We  shall  not 
attempt  here  to  enter  into  any  compariaon  of  the  andent  and  modom  rate  of 
wagea  ;  or  now  endeavour  to  disprore  the  rash  asaertion  that  "  the  worldng 
man  of  modern  times  has  bought  the  extension  of  his  liberty  at  the  price  of 
bia  material  comfort."t  ^hat  disproof,  as  we  believe,  will  be  supplied  by  a 
just  view  of  the  condition  of  the  laboorerB  at  everjr  stage  of  our  history, 
not  meanired  by  estimates  of  wages  and  prices,  which  are  very  doubtful 
approximations  to  the  truth,  but  by  regarding  them  in  their  relations  to  the 
whole  progress  of  society. 

The  Statutes  of  Wages  which  refer  to  artificers  include  under  that  denomi- 
nation the  occupations  only   of  the  mason,   carpenter,  tiler,  and  "  other 
artificers   concerning  building."      All  the  various  handicrafts  took  tiieir 
regulations  from  their  guilds.    The  clothiers  stood  apart  aa  parsoing  the 
most  important  branch  of  Eijgland's  industry;  and  the  deatiogs  of  the 
cloth-maker  and  his  workmen 
vere   regulated  by  statute.^ 
In  that  fifteenth  century  there 
were    no    factories.       EvcEiy 
manufacture  was  carried  on 
at  the  homes  of  the  workmen 
in  the  several  branches ;  and 
thus  the  operations   of  the 
clothiers,    whetlier    carden, 
spinsters,    weavers,     fullen, 
shearmen,  or  dyen,  wen  com- 
bined, though  separate,  by  the 
tradesman  whose  capital  was 
engaged  in  cloth-matung.  The 
statute    before    us    is   justly 

o«ti.w™«  Spinning  witiith.Di.uff  EarL  Mss.  *"™""^  ^°'  **>«  protection  of 
the  workers.  Truck  was  for- 
bidden. The  work-people  were  to  be  paid  lawful  money,  and  not  to  be  "driren 
to  take  part  of  their  wages  in  pins,  girdles,  and  other  unprofitable  wares." 
The  wool  given  out  to  be  wrought  was  not  to  he  of  excessive  weight.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  cloth-worker  was  to  perform  his  duty  in  his  oeiTu- 
pation.  The  system  of  domestic  manufacture  is  also  indicated  in  other 
enactments,  protecting  native  labour  from  fbreign  competition.  The  silk- 
women  and  spinners  were  especially  protected ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that — 
connected  with  the  statute  of  34th  Henry  YI.,  against  the  importation 
of  wrought  silk  in  ribands,  laces,  and  chains  of  silk — ^the  Bolls  of  Parliament 
state  that  such  importation  has  caused  "great  idleeess  amongst  young  gentle- 
women and  other  apprentices  of  the  same  crafls,  and  the  laying  down 
of  many  good  and  notable  households  of  them  that  have  occupied  the  same 
crafts,  which  be  convenient,  worshipful,  and  according  for  gentlewomen 

*  Stat.  lEdw&rdlV.,  c&p.  I.  -•-  Fnnd^  "Biibii7  0f  Bnglsnd,"  voL  L  p.  SO. 

t  Btet.  2S  Heurj  VI.,  nap.  12. 
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Bid  otber  vomen  of  worship."  Bat  the  constant  pressure  of  labour  for 
emplajment  ia  no  where  more  dearly  indicated  than  in  those  proceedingd  of 
the  legislature,  to  which  the  people  were  nlways  looking  for  some  vain  relief 
in  prohibiting  the  competition  of  foreign  indiutry.  Margaret  Faaton  writes 
to  bCT  husband,  "  ye  have  many  good  ptayers  of  the  poor  people  that  God 
should  speed  you  at  this  parliament ;  for  they  lire  in  hope  that  ye  should  help 
to  Kt  a  way  that  they  might  live  in  better  peace  in  this  country  than  they 
hare  done  before ;  and  that  •rools  should  be  purveyed  for  that  they  should 
not  go  out  of  this  land,  as  it  has  been  suffered  to  do  before ;  and  then  shall 
the  poor  people  live  better  than  they  have  done  by  their  occupation  therein." 
The  preambles  to  most  protecting  acts  invariably  complain  how  men  and 
women  of  w*mi*1  occupations  are  greatly  impoverished,  and  cannot  live  by 
their  myvteiieo,  and  that  their  servants  in  great  number  are  unoccupied, 
md  do  haidly  live  in  great  misery  and  riiin.*  And  yet  one  who  justly  claims 
to  have  aim  diligently  studied  theae  statutes  tiian  other  hiatorians,  maintains , 
that  at  this  period,  not  only  was  there  ^ven  "a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  lair  day's 
work,"  but  that  "  all  industrious  men  could  maintain  themselves  in  comfort 
and  proeperity."  f  The  perpetual  interferences  of  the  state  with  trade  must 
have  prevented  many  a  workman  from  oontinuing  his  occupation,  and 
have  made  him  a  beggar.  When  the  parliament  of  Henry  Y.  enacted  that 
no  pattsn-maker  should  make  pattens  or  clogs  of  the  best  and  lightest  timber 
of  which  they  eould  be  made,  then  known  as  asp,  that  the  flet<diers  might 
■ell  their  arrows  cheap,  were  the  makers  of  patt^  indebted  to  the  govern- 
ment which  proposed  to  itself,  aa  we  are  informed,  "  that  all  able-bodied  men 
should  be  found  in  work?"  X  The  parliament  of  Edward  IT.  found  out  that 
the  law  of  Henry  T.  was  "  great  damage  to  the  patten-makere  and  none 
advantage  to  the  fletchers."  In  the  anti-commercial  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  ordained  that  all  woollen  cloths  wrought  in  England  should 
be  banished  out  of  the  lands  of  the  said  duke ;  and  Edward  IT.,  finding  that 
this  measure  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  against  English  exports  caused  the 
weavers,  fuUen,  dyers,  carders,  spinners,  and  winders  of  yam  to  be  destitute 
of  occupation,  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  merchandises  of  all  the  lands 
of  the  duke,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture.  Were  all  the  various  labourers 
engaged  in  the  import  trade  with  Burgundy  assured  that  the  government, 
which  thus  compelled  them  to  starve  under  this  stagnation  of  their  ordinary 
employment,  was  intently  occupied  upon  a  benevolent  provision  for  their 
proaperity  F  In  these  commercial  enactments — in  all  that  relates  to  prioea, 
wagea,  quality  of  sommodidea,  protection  of  native  labour — we  perceive 
little  more  than  the  grossest  ignorance,  fettering  trade  by  unwise  laws 
alike  injuriona  to  producer  snd  consumer,  and  then  whining  over  its  own 
Uundera,  when  the  hasty  remedies  for  sur&ce  evils  had  destroyed  the 
indnstry  which  they  were  intended  to  foster. 
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Ip  we  wanted  any  proof  that  the  laws  for  the  reguJation  of  laliour  were  for 
the  oppreBaioQ  and  not  the  protection  of  workmen,  we  should  find  it  in  one 
brief  enactment  of  1423  :  •  "  Whereas  by  the  yearly  Congregations  and 
Confederacies  made  by  the  MasonH  in  their  general  chapiters  assembled,  the 
good  course  and  effect  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  be  openly  riolated  and 
broken,  in  subversion  of  the  law,  and  to  the  great  damage  of  all  the  commons : 
our  said  lord  the  king,  willing  in  this  case  to  provide  remedy,  hath  ordained 
and  established,  that  snch  Chapiters  and  Congregations  shall  not  be  hereafter 
holden ;  and  if  any  such  be  made,  they  that  cause  such  Chapiters  and 
Congregations  to  be  aaaerobled  and  holden,  if  they  thereof  be  convict,  shall 
be  judged  for  felons  ;  and  that  all  the  other  Masons  that  come  to  such 
Chapiters  and  Congregation s,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  their  bodies, 
snd  make  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's  will."     This  is  hard  measure  for  the 

•  Stnt.  8  Henrj  VL  cap.  ! 
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duB  o£  men  wbo,  dnring  three  ceeturieB,  had  corered  Eagland  with  its 
nobleet  monuments ;  and  now,  in  the  assemblies  where  thej  discoursed  of 
their  art,  also  complaiDed  of  the  oppression  that  levelled  that  art  to  the 
OTdiuaiy  condition  of  unakiUed  htbour.  Thej  resisted,  as  they  had  a  right  to 
leaiat.  They  held  together,  as  Englishmen  from  that  daj  to  this  hare  held, 
when  tyranny  has  tried  to  break  their  ranks.  Destructive  as  these  ctass- 
contests  may  hare  been — in  most  cases  unwise  and  useless  for  their  immediate 
ends, — they  were  better  than  servile  endurance  of  real  or  fancied  wrong. 
The  union  of  masons,  which  this  law  called  confederacy,  was  the  principle 
which  has  made  our  nation  unassailable  from  without  and -strong  against 
oppreuioii  &om  within — the  union  of  family,  of  occupation,  of  locality,  of 
country — the  steadfast  individual  will  strengthening  itself  by  association ; 
and  leaniing,  in  the  discordant  opinions  of  deliberative  bodies,  to  moderate 
the  nab  and  uncertain  counsels  of  the  solitary  judgment     No  real  social. 


Daorwif ,  Kiiig'i  CoUag*  Chupsl,  Cunbridgs. 

tjiam^  could  erer  endure  long  in  England  against  this  principle.  If  the 
combination  were  inexpedient,  the  true  wisdom  of  moderation  would  soon 
manifest  itself.  If  it  were  just,  no  arbitrary  legislative  interference  could 
eventually  put  it  down.  That  the  masons  held  their  "  chapiters "_  in 
despite  of  the  law  of  Henry  VI.  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  they  controlled 
the  bad  "  course  and  effect  of  the  Statutes  of  Labourers  "  by  some  com- 
promise, we  may  be  equally  assured.     It  was  a  building  age  in  England ;  and 
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the  land  would  sot  b&ve  been  covered  itrth  improTcd  domestic  Btrncturea,  if 
the  rewanU  of  the  artificer  had  not  been  propoitioned  to  the  demand  for  hia 
■kill,  in  despite  of  the  attevpt  to  regiment  all  labour. 

The  period  for  grand  ecdeaiutical  srchitectnre  vbs  coming  to  an  end. 
The  cathedralB  of  England  were  finiahed.  The  age  of  monastic  endowment 
woa  passed.  Henrj  VI.  began  the  noble  cbapel  of  King's  College ;  bat  it 
remained  incomplete  till  Henry  VII,  placed  hia  armorial  bearings  over  the 
door-way,  as  if  that  gorgeous  structure  had  been  bis  sole  woric.  Castles,  audi 
as  had  arisen  under  the  Nonana  kings, — strong  fortresses,  but  wretched 
abodes, — were  no  longer  needed,  except  on  the  'Welsh  and  Scotch  borders. 
Tho  great  proprietors  now  wanted  dwellings  that  should  unite  convenience 
with  some  power  of  defence.  The  baronial  lords,  whose  fitthera  had  gone 
forth  iram  tike  dreary  keeps  in  which  their  armed  followers  lived  in  dirt  and 
darkness,  now  added  spacious  courts,  rich  with  "  fii^-compaaaed  windows," 
within  the  space  protected  by  the  broad  moat  and  the  loop-holed  tower.  The 
new  castles  were  coustmcted  so  as  to  unite  the  ctuiractera  of  castellated  and 
domestic  architectnre.  Such  was  Herstmonceaux,  in  Snssez,  elected  in  1448 ; 
a  spadous  paraUelogram,  with  seventeen  octagon  towers,  and  a  machicolated 
gateway.  The  building  with  brick  had  been  disused  for  centuries  ;  and  this 
ruined  pile  is  a  noble  specimen  of  its  revival.  In  some  of  these  buildings 
there  was  the  appearance  rather  than  the  reality  of  strength.  They  would 
have  stood  no  attacks  of  cannon ;  and  their  battlements  were  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  defying  suddm  assaults  from  marauders  and  undisciplined  bands, 
than  for  resisting  a  practised  soldiery,  proTid«d  with  the  improved  munitions 
of  war.  Nottingham  Caatle,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IT.,  had  become  "a 
gallant  building  for  lodging,"  as  Leland  describes  it ;  and  though  licences 
to  crenelate  manor-house^that  is,  to  embattle  and  fortify  them — were 
common  enough  at  this  period,  the  decorated  gable  and  the  handsome  oriel 
window  had  superseded,  in  most  instances,  the  protecting  parapet  and  the 
frowning  embrasure.  The  great  hall  was  still  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  domestic  arrangement ;  and  if  the  number  of  lodging-rooms  was  greatly 
increased,  as  compared  with  the  rude  provisions  of  an  earlier  period,  there 
was  small  regard  to  those  niceties  of  domestic  comfort  which  grow  with  the 
growing  refinements  of  each  successive  generation.  One  of  the  smaller 
manor-houses,  Ockwells,  in  Berkshire,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  building 
of  elaborate  decoration,  in  which  the  hall,  with  its  spacious  painted  windows, 
strangely  contrasts  in  ita  siscand  beauty  with  the  meanness  of  the  apartmentB 
which  we  reach  after  having  mounted  the  broad  staircase. 

The  ordinary  country  dwellings  of  the  proprietary  classes  wero  constructed 
upon  the  same  fashion  of  an  open  court,  with  a  halL  They  were  gmerally  so 
constructed  aa  to  be  capable  of  some  defence  against  attack.  There  was 
more  apprehension  of  the  forcible  entries  of  disputants  for  possession,  than 
of  p\iblic  enemies  or  robbers.  A  house  defended  against  such  assanlts  is 
thus  described :  "  Fartrick  and  his  fellowship  are  sore  a&aid  that  ye  would 
enter  again  upon  them ;  and  they  have  made  great  ordinance  within  the 
house ;  and  it  is  told  me  they  have  made  bars  to  bar  the  doors  crosswise ; 
and  they  have  made  vrickets  in  every  quarter  of  the  house  to  shoot  out  at, 
.  both  with  bows  and  with  hand-guns :  and  the  holes  that  be  made  fbr  hand- 
guns  they  be  scarce  knee  high  &om  the  plancber  (floor) ;  and  of  mdt  bolet 
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1>e  made  five ;  there  can  do  man  shoot  out  at  them  with  fio  haod-boin."  * 
Mort  of  thew  bouses  were  of  timber ;  and  it  appears  that  in  some  cases  tbef 
were  framed  upon  the  spot  where  the  wood  was  felled.f  In  populous  districts 
the  demand  for  building  timber  was  great;  and  this  circumstance,  which 
indicatea  how  certainly  the  value  of  landed  property  is  enhuiced  by  tiko 
inereaH  of  an  urban  p^ralation,  added  largely  to  the  rerenues  of  the  tenants* 
in-fee.  The  necessitiee,  howerer,  of  the  landed  proprietors  often  compelled 
them  to  sell  at  a  great  reduction  of  price.  "  If  I  should  sell  my  woods  now," 
says  Margaret  Faston,  "  there  will  no  man  gire  so  much  for  them  by  near  an 
hundred  marks  as  they  be  worth,  because  there  be  so  many  wood  sales  in 


OekweUa  Hunor-houH, 

A^orfolk  at  this  time."  %  The  demand  for  fire-wood  and  charcoal  for  the 
towns  wag  also  gradually  thinning  the  remotest  coverts,  and  making  way  for 
the  popnlation  that  was  to  convert  the  dense  forests  into  pastures  and  corn- 
fields. One  of  the  richest  prospects  of  southern  England  is  from  Leith  hill, 
its  highest  ethinence,  where  the  eye  ranges  &om  the  Downs  of  the  coast  to 
the  chalk  hills  of  Beigate,  and  Imuriates  in  the  variety  beneath — oom-Iands, 
meadows,  parks,  mansions,  villages,  plantations — but  all  indicating  a  tract 
which  man  hsa  subdued  into  fertility.  That  was  once  the  Weald  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex — the  Coit  Andred  of  the  Britons,  the  Andredes- weald  of  the 
Saxons  ;  iho  immense  forest  formerly  inhabited  only  by  the  wild  hog  and  the 
stag,  till  the  charcoal-bumer  there  lighted  his  fires,  and  the  iron-smelter  built 
his  foi^  Before  pit-coal  came  into  use — and  its  value  was  little  known  in 
the  fifteenth  century — the  great  central  fire  of  the  baronial  hall  smoked  and 
biased  with  billet  and  brushwood.  In  the  living  apartments  the  broad 
chimney-pieoe,  beneath  which  the  fiiel  rested  upon  andirans,  was  now  made 
ornamental.  Warmth  waa  needed  to  exclude  the  blast  that  came  through  the 
ill-fitted  doors  and  shrunken  shutters.  Hangings  concealed  the  roagh 
l^astttriag  of  the  walls  and  the  "  chinks  which  time  had  made."  The  sleeping 
rooma  were  small.    The  good  matron,  Agnes  Faston,  is  puazlod  how  she  can 
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put  Iier  husband's  writi&g-board  and  liis  coffer  beside  tbe  bed,  so  that  he 
could  hare  i^ace  to  sit.*  This  vae  in  their  town-house  of  Norwich,  which 
was  probably  built  of  stone ;  and,  if  wanting  in  comfort  within,  exhibited  an 
architectuTAl  taste  without,  which  shames  the  hideous  unifonnitf  of  modem 
towns — the  long  lines  of  high  brick  walla,  with  hcdes  called  windows  at 
regulai  intervals     The  furniture  of  the  houses  of  the  eequin  and  the  yeoman. 


HoDH  bnllt  ot  tUie»  >t  OnsUiuii,  UnnolniMtc. 

was  exceedingly  scanty.  Beds  were  rarely  used  except  by  the  most  wealthy  ; 
and  "  a  little  featherbed  "  forms  a  considerable  item  in  a  will.  A  rich  house- 
holder, John  Baret,  of  Bury,  in  1463,  bequeaths  to  bis  niece  "  the  round 
table  for  the  term  of  her  life,  and  after  remain  to  the  owner  of  my  place."  t 
Common  uteusOs  were  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation;  this 
worthy  burgess  thus  learii^  "  a  great  earthen  pot  that  was  my  mother's." 
'Wives  had  a  life  interest  in  "  stuff  of  household,"  which  was  bequeathed  to 
descend,  after  the  decease  of  the  wife,  article  by  article  to  rdatives  and 
friends.  The  riches  so  handed  down  are  such  as  a  pottle  pot  and  s  quart  pot, 
a  pair  of  tonge,  and  a  pair  of  bellows.  Boger  £okewoode,  of  Eoston, 
"  squier,"  bequeaths  to  his  son  Bobert,  twenty-four  pounds  of  tawAil  money, 
six  kine,  four  horses,  a  brass  pot,  two  brass  pans,  six  pewter  dishes,  four 
saucers  and  three  platters  of  pewter,  a  feather  bed,  a  pair  of  sheets,  and  a 
pair  of  blankets.  |  The  kine,  the  horses,  and  the  saucers  and  plattere, 
appear  of  equal  importance.  The  deficiency  of  household  comfort  is  auf- 
ficiently  shown  by  snch  minute  dispositions  of  old  and  mean  chattels,  of  little 
value  now,  but  then  estimated  in  proportion  to  their  scarcity. 

Bunning  over  wills  of  this  period  we  find  an  equal  scantineas  of  apparel. 
The  "  "Wardrobe  Accounts  "  of  princes  present  a  daazling  catalogue  of  new 
long  gowns,  doublets,  demy  gowns,  jackets,  tippets,  slops — ^made  of  velvet, 
damask,  cloth  of  gold,  ermine.  But  when  we  come  to  peer  into  the  ward- 
robes of  the  gentry  and  the  buigesses,  we  see  how  car^iilly  they  treasured 
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their  artdcIeB  of  clothing.  One  testfttor  leaTea  to  a  inend,  "  one  of  my  sbcfft 
gowns,  a  good  one  whicli  is  conTonient  for  him,  and  my  rumet  hood."  * 
Another  denr»  that  a  neighbour's  wife  shall  have  "  my  heat  lined  gown  and 
my  cloak."  f  Another  bestows  "  a  doublet  sjid  a  pair  of  hosen."  {  A  worthy 
lady  bequeaths  to  her  son,  "  a  tawny  jacket  lined  with  yellow."  §  How  the 
bfarery  of  their  apparel  was  a  great  point  with  the  higher  classea,  and  how 
tkey  were  pinched  to  obtain  their  costly  finery,  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
One  of  the  Faatons  honestly  telb  his  brother  that  a  real  &iend  thus 
reproved  hia  extravagance  in  dress  and  servants :  "  It  is  the  guise  of  your 
countrymen  to  spend  all  the  goods  they  have  on  men  and  liveiy  gowns,  and 
horse  and  harness,  and  so  bear  it  out  for  a  while,  and  at  the  last  they  are  but 
beggars."  ||  They  were  as  solicitous  about  their  own  dress  as  about  the 
splendour  of  their  attendants;  and  their  solicitude  for  display  sometimea 
made  them  ridiculous.  "  The  gallant  with  the  great  chain,"  who  is  going  to 
be  married,  is  clearly  a  butt  for  the  14'orwich  ladies.  Hata  were  a  French 
invention  of  1149 ;  and  a  belted  knight  writea,  "  Send  me  a  hat  and  a  bonnet 
by  the  same  man ;  and  let  him  bring  the  hat  upon  his  head,  for  fear  of  mis- 
foahioning  of  it."  \  The  importance  attached  to  artidea  of  clothing  was,  no 
doubt,  the  molt  of  their  comparative  deamess.  Coarse  doth  for  laboDrers, 
as  we  learn  from  the  statute,  was  not  to  exceed  2t.  per  yard ;  fine  cloth,  fit 
for  the  gown  of  a  doctor  at  an  university,  cost  Sf.  7d.  Multiplying  these 
values  by  IS — the  supposed  relation  of  present  to  ancient  money-value — we 
•ee  that  a  fine  gown,  which  vronld  demand  several  yards  of  broad  clotb, 
would  be  a  costly  article ;  uid  that  the  working  man's  dress  would  require  a 
considerable  outlay.  A  hat  cost  a  shilling — the  felt  hat  which,  looking  at 
the  difi'erent  value  of  money,  is  now  bought  at  a  fourth  of  that  amount. 
Although  the  government  was  always  regulating  the  price  of  materials  of 
qiparel,  it  prevented  the  only  practical  regulation,  by  utterly  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  woollen  cloth,  caps,  hats,  gloves,  girdles,  wrought  leather, 
shoes.**  If  in  the  home  manufacture  any  cheapening  process  was  diecovered, 
it  was  put  down,  upon  the  principle  which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  baa 
not  wholly  discarded,  that  what  abridges  labour,  and  therefore  leaseos  the 
cost  of  production,  is  a  public  evil :  "  It  is  showed  in  the  said  parliament, 
how  that  hats,  bonnets,  and  caps,  as  well  single  as  double,  were  wont  to  be 
fitithfully  ma^  wrought,  fulled,  and  thicked  by  men's  strength,  that  is  to 
eay,  with  hands  and  feet,  and  thereby  the  makers  of  the  same  have  honestly 
before  this  time  gained  their  living,  and  kept  many  apprentices,  servants,  and 
good  houses,  till  now  of  late  that  by  subtle  imagination,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  labours  and  sustenance  of  many  men,  such  hats,  bonnets,  and  caps 
have  been  fulled  and  thicked  in  fulHng-mills,  and  in  the  said  nulls  the  said 
hats  and  caps  be  broken  and  deceitfully  wrought,  and  in  no  wise  by  the  mean 
of  any  mill  may  be  faithfully  mode."  ft  ^e  "  subtle  imagination"  which  is 
here  denounced  has  filled  England  with  wealth,  of  which  the  humblest  in  the 
land  is  a  partaker,  in  the  universal  difi'usioa  of  those  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life  which  "  men's  strength,  that  is  to  say,  with  hands  and  feet,"  could 
never  have  produced  except  for  the  rich  few. 
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Of  the  iimcff  boiudold  life  we  have  lome  gUmpees,  The  domestic  aemata 
of  the  vealthf  vere  namenniB ;  and  those  of  the  middle  clasaeB,  u  well  as  of 
the  upper,  appear  to  have  been  treated  with  a  kindneM  and  condderatiam 
that  belonged  to  a  period  when  no  digmtf  was  Bupposed  to  be  compromiBed 
b^  considering  dependants  aa  humble  friends.  We  have  repeated  examples 
of  bequests  to  aeirants.  In  the  correspondence  of  those  serranta  in  tnut, 
snch  aa  bailiffa  of  manors,  we  have  a  frank  statement  of  their  opinions,  not 
only  as  to  the  arrangement  of  property,  but  of  high»  matters  concerning 
tlieir  master's  intereet.  That  there  was  eye-service  and  faithlearoess  in  this 
state  of  society,  as  in  more  refined  times,  we  may  readily  believe.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  course  of  the  public  history,  how  mighty  princes  were  deserted 
upon  their  death-beds,  and  their  valuables  carried  off.  A  law  of  this  period 
declaims  that  "  divers  household  Bervants,  as  well  of  lords  as  of  other  persona 
of  great  degree,  shortly  after  the  death  of  their  said  lords  and  masteiSt 
violently  and  riotously  hare  taken  and  spoiled  the  goods  which  were  of  their 
said  lords  and  masters  at  the  time  of  their  death,  and  the  same  distributed 
lUDongst  them,  to  the  impediment  of  the  executon  of  the  will  of  their  said 
lords  and  maateis."*  The  constant  disputes  about  succession,  and  the 
delays  in  the  administration  of  estates,  may  have  prompted  to  these  evil 
courses.  • 

He  position  of  females  in  the  arrangements  of  fsmily  is  a  tolerably 
certain  indication  of  the  general  state  of  society.  We  have  no  materials  for 
Speaking  of  the  female  life  of  the  times  of  Henry  TI.  and  Edward  IT.,  besidea 
those  we  derive  frvm  that  invaluable  source  of  information,  the  "Faston 
Letters."  We  do  not  refer  so  constantly  to  this  remarkable  correspondence, 
*hieh  extends  over  forty-fire  years,  through  any  peculiu-  belief  of  its 
importance.  Mr.  Hallam  baa  called  attention  to  these  letters  as  "  a  pi'cciona 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  wMdt  they  abne  in  Hm 
period  supply."  t  We  here  see  the  daughters  of  the  house  subjected  to 
that  strict  discipline  which  then,  and  long  after,  marked  the  rebtions  of 
child  and  parent.  Other  females,  besides  the  daughters,  were  educated 
in  the  houses  of  the  gentry ;  the  chums  of  blood  demanding  protection  for 
those  without  fortune.  That  the  young  women  were,  for  the  most  part, 
well  instructed,  we  may  judge  from  the  number  d  exoelt^it  letters, 
from  married  and  single,  which  are  found  in  this  Faston  coUection. 
In  the  matters  of  love  and  matrimony,  the  daughters  were  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  their  parents,  but  in  some  cases  they  appear  to  have 
had  a  pretty  determined  will  of  their  own.  Every  effort  was  made  in 
this  Faston  family  to  break  off  a  contrast  which  one  daughter  had  made 
with  a  person  of  iiJerior'  degree ;  but  the  young  lady  eventually  triumphed.} 
The  interposition  even  of  royalty  to  recommend  a  marriage  was  not  always 
successful.  "The  queen  [Uat^aret  of  Anjou]  came  into  this  town  on 
Tuesday  last  past,  after  noon,  and  abode  here  till  it  was  Thursday  afternoon ; 
and  she  sent  after  my  cousin  EliEabeth  Clere,  to  come  to  her;  and  she 
durst  not  disobey  her  commandment,  and  came  to  her.  And  when  she 
eame  in  the   queen's  presence,  the  queen  made  right  mui^  of  her,   and 
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deaiRd  ha  to  }a.n  an  husbuid,  the  which  ye  ali>ll  know  of  hereafter. 
But  M  for  that,  he  is  nerer  nearer  than  he  was  before."  *  The  old  6mjm 
vera  passed,  when  the  knight  knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  lady-love,  and  went 
forth  to  the  tournament  to  chaUenge  all  men  to  ^t>duce  her  eqnal  in 
bean^  and  virtue.  The  knight  now  ascertained  what  portion  the  lady's 
ftther  would  gire,  and  he  bargained  for  the  uttermost  crown.  The  mother 
made  no  hesitation  in  speaking  boldly  to  a  powerful  person  for  a  daughter, 
"  to  get  £»-  her  one  good  marriage  if  he  knew  any."  They  were  a  plain- 
speaking  race,  and  went  straight  to  the  real  object  of  their  hearts,  without  any 
nnneceasazy  diplomacy.  The  "goodly  young  woman,"  not  OTerburthened 
with  aecomplishments,  hut  not  ignorant ;  who  could  "  use  heraelf  to  work, 
readily,  as  other  gentlewomen  do,  and  somewhat  to  help  herself,"  was  pretty 
sure  to  find  an  digible  partner.  In  the  married  life  she  had  need  of  motJi 
pnetical  knowledge  besides  sewing,  and  spinning,  and  housewifery.  The 
lord  of  iba  household  was  no  constant  dweller  is  his  own  castle  or 
manor-house.  He  was  away,  fighting,  or  hawking,  or  looking  after  his 
law-suits  in  Ijondonj  snd  the  lady  had  the  rule  of  his  retainers  and 
the  welcome  of  his  fiiends — the  management  of  his  forma,  the  sharp 
bsTgainings  with  his  tensnts.  When  she  gave  her  hand  she  obeyed  as 
well  as  loved  with  a  fidelity  and  serious  devotion  to  her  duties  that  could 
dispense  with  romance ;  and  the  fotlier  of  her  children  was  slwsys  to  her. 
"  worah^fiiL" 

The  statnie  of  the  8rd  year  of  Edward  IV.  is  more  minute  in  its  enumfr 
ration  of  wrought  goods  forbidden  to  he  imported  than  any  which  hod 
preceded  it ;  and  it  enables  us  to  form  Bome  notion  of  the  extent  of  those 
home  manufactures  which  supplied  the  increasing  domestic  requirements  of 
the  people.  We  have  mentioned  the  more  important  articles  of  apparel  thnft 
protected  from  foreign  competitioo.  The  articles  for  which  the  lady  woe  to 
rely  upon  native  skill  vere  laces,  corses,  ribbands,  fringes,  twined  ailk, 
embroidered  silk,  laces  of  gold,  points,  bodkins,  scissors,  pins,  purses, 
pattens.  But  the  prohibition  was  pretty  equal  with  both  sexes;  for  the 
gentleman,  to  whom  ths  equipments  of  his  horse  was  a  matter  of  the  first 
concern,  had  no  choice  but  of  English  saddles,  spurs,  and  bridles.  His  knifey 
his  dagger,  and  his  razor,  were  to  be  iElnglish ;  and  the  renown  of  the 
Sheffield  "  whittle  "  would  imply  that  he  need  not  seek  excellence  in  foreign 
blades.  In  all  iron  ware,  England  relied  upon  her  native  forges  for  andirons, 
gridirons,  locks,  hammers,  pincers,  fire-tongs,  dripping-pans,  chafing-dishes, 
ladle^  acummen.  Hanging-candle-stickB  and  curtain-rings  were  forbidden  to 
be  imported,  in  common  with  metal  basons  and  ewers.  Flaying  cards  and 
dice  were  amongst  the  prohibited  articles.  We  thus  see  that  our  house- 
keepers of  the  fifteenth  century  had  artificers  labouring  for  them  in  various 
fashions.  Time  has  spared  few  of  the  articles  then  produced  almost  solely 
"  by  man's  strength,"  or  we  should  discover  how  rudely  many  of  the  expensive 
wares  were  then  fabricated,  which  science  has  now  made  beautiful  snd  cheap. 
Mtaiy  an  old  thrifty  housewife  has  been  ut  the  condition  of  Lydgate,  the 
chief  poet  of  this  period,  who  w^a  through  London,  invited  by  the  trades- 
men of  Cheap  and  Canwick-street  to  buy  "  velvet,  silk,  and  lawn,"  and  she 
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hBB  said  with  him,  when  ahe  uw  the  rariety  of  fabrics  unknown  to  the  home 
of  hsr  childhood — 

"I  Bcrer  vu  naed  to  iDch  tbiitgE  indsed. 
And,  mulmg  monef,  I  might  not  ipesd."  * 

We  must  turn  from  this  bewildering  eniuneratian  of  what  the  axtoBauB  of 
England  had  been  gradually  learning  to  produce,  Bince  the  primitire  timo 
when  king  Alfred  made  hia  horn  lantern,  to  look  rapidly  at  some  of  tho 
broader  aspects  of  domestic  life  which  remain  to  be  indicated. 

We  hare  few  materialB  at  this  period  to  estimate  the  general  mannera 
of  the  Clei^,  and  especially  those  of  the  higher  churchmen,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  when  satire  and  iolenm  iuTective  dared  to  raise  their  voicea 
against  the  pride,  covetousness,  and  luxury  of  bishops  and  mitred  abbots ; 
denouncing  jorial  monks  and  idle  seculars  as  abandoned  itainisters  to  public 
immorality.  The  serenties  agunst  those  who  spoke  out  against  the  oar- 
ruptions  of  the  Church  had  shut  the  mouths  eren  of  the  boldest.  To  be 
pointed  at  as  a  heretic  was  eren  more  &tal  than  to  be  suspected  as  a  traitor. 
Lollardie  was  crushed.  The  abbeys  might  more  and  more  appropriate  the 
rerenues  that  ought  to  have  been  the  reward  of  the  parish-priest.  Tbe  bishop 
might  neglect  his  sacred  functions,  to  add  to  his  rereuues  the  fees  of  the  great 
offices  of  state ;  and,  like  cardinal  Beaufort,  procure  laws  to  be  made  against 
commercial  freedom,  and  then  receire  huge  sums  for  licences  to  riolate  them. 
Great  spiritual  lords  might  band  themselres  with  great  temporal  lords,  to 
withdraw  the  funds  of  hospitsls  from  their  proper  uses,  and  leare  the  old,  the 
latar,  the  lunatic,  and  the  pregnant  woman,  for  whose  benefit  those  hospitals 
were  endowed,  to  perish  at  their  utmost  need.f  They  need  not  now  fear  that 
the  Commons  woidd  again  complain,  as  in  1410  and  in  1414,  that  the  clergy 
were  masters  of  one-third  of  the  rerenue  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  if  the 
superfluities  of  their  revenues  were  properly  applied,  the  realm  would  be  in 
a  better  position  of  defence,  the  poor  better  maintained,  and  the  clergy  would 
attend  more  to  their  own  functions.  Such  a  compromise  as  that  which  the 
Church  had  made  with  Henry  T.,  by  allowing  him,  upon  these  allegationB,  to 
appropriate  the  revenues  of  a  hundred  and  ten  priories  of  aliens,  would  not 
again  be  necessary  in  this  day  of  ecclesiastical  power.  With  all  this  security, 
the  gorgeous  edifice  was  mouldering  at  its  base.  We  must  wait  half  a  century 
before  the  great  crash  comes.  Let  us  here  trace  a  few  iUnstrations  of  the 
dom^tic  intercourse  of  the  clergy  with  the  laity. 

In  almost  every  house  of  the  nobility  and  higher  gentry  there  was  a 
chaplain.  In  a  very  large  number  of  parishes  there  was  a  curate.  The 
incumbent,  in  too  many  instances,  was  a  pluralist ;  and  thus  many  of  the 
attacks  of  Wycliffe  and  his  followers  were  levelled  against  those  who  took 
the  wages  of  the  shepherd  and  neglected  the  sheep.  This  class  of  cb^lains 
and  working  curates  was  very  ind^erently  paid.  Sy  the  statute  of  the  86th 
of  Edward  III.,  no  parish  priest  nor  yearly  priest  should  take  more  than  fire 
marks,  or  at  most  six, "  for  their  wages  by  year."  The  statute  of  the  2nd  of 
Heniy  V.  avers  that  "  they  will  not  serve  but  for  ten  pounds,  or  twelve,  or 
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ten  marks  b;  jear,  5t  leoat;."  The  onqaeEtionable  riie  in  the  prioe  of  com- 
moditiea  made  the  poor  priesta  as  discontented  with  their  legal  'wages  as  we 
IiMe  seen  that  the  masons  were.  Thej  wen  to  be  met  by  new  laws,  made  by 
tiie  influence  of  tbe  wealthier  clergy,  and  of  the  lay  great  men  who  were  to 
pay  for  their  Bervices  ;  and  thus  the  statute  ordains  tbat  "  no  yearly  chaplain 
■hall  take  for  his  whole  wages  by  year,  for  his  board,  apparel,  and  other 
necessaries,  but  seren  marks  ;  and  the  parish  priests  which  serve  cores  shall 
take  bat  eight  marks,  unless  by  licence  of  the  ordinary."  The  highest 
paymfflit  for  a  puiab  priest  was  nine  marks — six  pounds.  The  artificer  at 
fonrpence  a  day  earned  about  as  much  as  the  parish  priest,  to  suffice  for  "  his 
board,  apparel,  and  other  ueceBsaries."  That  this  class  of  men  would  cherish 
a  rooted  dislike  of  the  fiill-fed  monk,  and  of  the  mendicant  fnar  who  txm- 
faiTed  to  have  a  sufficient  share  of  the  goods  of  the  world,  was  inevitable; 
and  the  discontent  gathered  strength,  till  the  image  with  Hm  head  <d  gold 
and  the  feet  of  iron  and  clay  was  broken  to  pieces.  But  meanwhile  they 
laboured  diligently,  as  many  of  the  brethren  of  tbe  monastic  orders  also 
laboured  ;  or  they  could  not  have  kept  alive,  amidst  many  observances  which 
we  properly  regard  as  superstitious,  a  real  spirit  of  piety  and  charity  amongat 
the  people.  Some  of  the  Wills  which  we  have  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  less  important  matters,  affiird  lufficient  proof  that  this  spirit  was  not 
dead  in  the  century  which  preceded  the  Beformation. 

The  presiding  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  traced  wherever  the  individual 
mind  displays  itself.  It  is  not  the  influence  of  the  particular  chaplain  or 
confessor — ^e  reliance  upon  his  holiness  or  the  admiration  of  hia  learning — 
but  the  irresistible  conviction  that  the  Church  is  all-powerful  to  condemn  or 
to  save.  The  interference  of  the  ecclesiastic  with  men's  temporal  aflaira  was 
never-ceasing ;  and  the  officiouaness  wss  often  hastily  resented  by  members 
of  the  iamQy  where  the  priest  waa  supreme.  John  Pastoa  complains  that  his 
mother's  chaplain  has  tiumed  her  affection  from  her  sons :  **  Sir  James  *  and 
I  be  twain :  we  fell  out  before  my  mother,  with  '  thou  proud  priest,'  and 
*  thon  prond  squire,'  my  mother  taking  hia  part,  so  I  have  almost  beahot  the 
bolt  as  for  my  mother's  house."  But  the  Church  held  its  empire  over  tbe 
will  of  the  popnlation,  high  and  low,  through  tbe  universal  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  its  ceremonial  observances  for  procuring  health  and  weal  and  the  safe^  of 
sonls.  A.  bnsband  is  sick  in  London ;  and  his  anxious  wife  writes, "  My  mother 
behested  [vowed]  another  image  of  wax  of  the  weight  of  you,  to  our  I«dy  of 
Walsingham ;  and  she  sent  four  nobles  to  the  four  orders  of  friars  at  Norwich 
to  pray  for  you;  and  I  have  behested  to  goon  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham  and 
St.  Ijeonards.' '  f  These  were  not  the  mere  fancies  of  the  women  of  that  time. 
Wniiam  Telverton,  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  writes  to  thank  hia  cousin 
for  his  zeal  "  for  Our  Lady's  House  of  Walsingham ; "  adding,  "  fw  truly  if  I 
be  drawn  to  any  worship  or  weliare,  and  discharge  of  mine  enemies'  dmiger, 
I  ascribe  it  unto  Onr  Lady."  In  the  most  doubtful  time  of  the  wars  of  the 
Boses,  in  1471,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  duchess  are  on  pilgrimage,  on 
foot,  to  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham.  By  a  bull  of  the  pope,  the  shrine  of 
St.  Jago,  in  Gallida,  waa  averred  to  be  of  eqoal  virtue  for  pilgrimage  as  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.    There  was  a  little  danger  to  give  excitement  to  the  short 

■  TbstHl*  "Sir"  ilun  that  ths  priert  hdd  &  lirii^.  t  Futon  LetMn,  tMttt. 
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land  jonmej  in  Spain,  fur  the  Moslems  were  still  in  the  paniniinla,  and  the 
military  knights  of  St.  Jago  vere  organised  to  protect  the  pilgrims.  From 
1113  to  1456,  many  thauaanda  of  English  sailed  irom  Plyinouth,  Falmouth, 
Yarmouth,  Bristol,  Southampton,  Hull,  Lond<m,  and  Tottaj  other  ports,  in 
•mall  Tessela  licensed  for  this  special  serrioe.*  Pilgrimages  to  Canterbury 
and  Walsingham  were  ridiculed  hj  the  eoriy  reformers  as  mtm  pleasure 
trips,  with  more  mernment  than  sanctity;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
Chanoer,  they  were  especially  adapted  for  a  people  to  whom  the  "  dolce  &r 
niento" — the  do-nothing  of  the  South — was  intoleraUe  weariness.  The 
national  characteristic  then,  as  now,  was  its  aridity  for  action.  The  knight, 
wanting  home  occupation,  most  earnestly  desires  that  a  hawk  may  be 
procured  ;  for  he  says,  "  By  my  troth,  I  die  for  default  of  labour."  f  The 
energy  of  the  race  carried  the  knight  into  the  battle-field  as  much  for  excite- 
ment as  for  principle;  made  him  in  peace  the  most  daring  falconer  and 
huntsman ;  and  sent  the  yeoman  and  peasant  to  their  aichery  coniiesta,  tbeir 


leaping,  their  vaulting,  their  morris-dances,  and  tbelr  mnmniings.  The 
Church  laid  hold  of  this  universal  hatred  of  sitting  down  at  rest,  and  sent 
them  on  pilgrimage. 

But  as  the  most  active  came  naturally  to  look  at  the  approaching  night 
"when  no  man  worketh,"  the  Church  then  was  at  hand,  with  its  real  truths 
and  its  rain  delusions,  to  give  confidence  in  the  last  human  trial.  The  Wills 
of  the  period  afford  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  constant  presence  of  the 
spiritual  adviser  in  the  once  busy  man's  "  chair-days."  Moneys  bequeathed 
to  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey  or  parish-church ;  requiems  to  be  said,  in  rich 
vestments  appropriated  for  the  special  purpose,  with  a  yearly  reward  to  the 
priest ;  a  newly-painted  image  of  Our  Lady  to  be  set  up,  with  a  taper  ever 
burning ;  the  chimes  in  the  steeple  to  be  repaired ;  a  priest  to  have  a  house 
to  dwell  in,  and  at  every  meal  to  repeat  the  name  of  the  testator,  that  they 
that  hear  it  may  say,  *'  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,"  which  greatly  may  relieve 
him.    It  was  this  undoubting  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  the  priesthood  which 

•  See  Tmiiot's  "Hirtoryof  KngUnd,"  toL  iii.  ;  ud  Boberb'i  "Soatheni  Conntu^"  for 
liili  of  then  expediUons. 

t  Aaton  LtUan,  letter  cbczjct. 
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made  ti>e  Chor^  so  nob  and  powerful.  Borne,  and  its  Bpiritnal  pown-,  mn 
■till  ever  pieaent  to  the  popular  mind.  One  teatator  wifihea  that  a  Latin 
■entenoe  ahoold  be  written  "  on  tfae  fore  part  of  the  iron  about  my  grave," 
vith  "  the  day  and  the  year  of  our  Iiord  of  my  departing  &om  thii  world, 
and  the  Fardoa  which  I  porchaaed  to  be  writtni  therewith."  *  Another,  a 
lady,  bequeaths  "  to  a  prieet  for  to  go  to  Bome,  ten  pounds ;  and  I  will  that 
the  said  priest  go  to  the  Btatioiu  and  aay  mauea  as  is  according  to  a 
pilgrim."  t  Bat,  amidat  all  this,  the  Chrisiian  Bympathy  for  the  poor  and 
miaenble  displays  itself  in  little  traits  of  pious  tendemeaa ;  in  asaociatLOD, 
aiao,  with  the  English  hospitality.  Executors  are  to  visit  the  poor  and  bed- 
ridden, and  give  them  each  a  farthing  or  a  penny.  A  good  dinner  is  to  be 
made  to  neighbours  and  lovers ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  dinner  the  prisoners 
in  the  gaol  are  to  be  re&esbed  with  meat  and  drink.  A  large  endowment  ia 
made  for  a  priest  to  say  mass  on  Sundays,  in  the  chapel  of  the  gaol  before  the 
fwiaonfliaj  and  that  they  have  seven  fkgota  of  wood  every  week  in  the 
winter.  It  would  appear  &om  this  care  for  prisonsra,  that  their  condition 
waa  most  wretched,  as  indeed  it  remained .  tiU  the  days  of  John  Howard. 
"Whatever  may  have  been  tfae  erron  of  the  Church  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  maf  joetly  conclude  that  at  the  bottom  of  their  teaching  was  a  solid 
foundation  of  zeal  and  charity ;  and  that  in  many  of  the  concerns  of  life 
th^  were  the  kind  instructors  and  faithful  friends  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  out  of  whose  ranks  the  real  working  ministers  ibr  the  most  part 
proceeded. 

The  dominant  control  of  the  local  clergy  over  the  popular  mind  was  a 
aeoesaary  result  of  the  isolation  of  the  village  and  the  town.  The  friar  and 
the  parson  were  the  only  superior  persons  that  mixed  intimately  with  the 
burgeaa  and  the  yeoman ;  and  tiiey  only,  through  the  same  intercourse  witli 
the  higher  ranks,  could  tell  of  public  afimra  beyond  the  range  of  their  own 
districts.  Tfae  merchant,  as  he  was  called,  who  travelled  from  fair  to  fair, 
and  the  pilgrim,  were  the  only  bearers  of  news.  The  common  carriers  were 
more  occupied  with  tfae  price  of  oats  than  the  afiairs  of  state ;  and  bad  more 
dread  of  thieves  on  the  road  than  of  changee  of  dynasties.  Thus,  there  waa 
SBiall  communication  between  one  part  of  the  kingdom  and  another ;  and 
men  abode,  from  childhood  to  age,  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  local 
influences.  The  slowness  with  which  news  travelled  ia  shown  by  the  ciraum- 
stance  that  the  result,  so  important  to  the  Londoners,  of  the  great  battle 
of  Towton  was  not  known  to  them  till  six  days  after  Edward's  victory, 
"Tidings"  were  only  to  be  found  in  letters,  such  as  those  of  the  Pastons. 
But  it  was  dangerous  to  write  &eely ;  and  when  an  opinion  waa  given  upon 
passing  events  or  the  characters  of  men,  some  such  sentence  as  this  was 
added :  "  After  this  is  read  and  understood,  I  pray  you  hum  or  break  it,  for 
I  am  loth  to  write  anything  of  any  lord."  %  Letters  were  then  most  carefully 
folded  and  fastened  at  tfae  end  by  a  paper  hand,  upon  which  the  seal  was  affixed. 
Letters  vrere,  however,  not  always  sacred.  They  were  entrusted  sometimes 
to  the  common  carriers,  wbo  might  be  tampered  with ;  and  neighbours  were 
not  always  faithful  to  their  trust  in  an  age  of  political  suspicion.  "  Look 
that  ye  take  heed  that  tfae  letter  were  not  broken  ere  that  it  came  to  your 
hands,"  says  Sir  John  Paston,  when  he  waa  hesitating  about  his  safest  polity. 
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Wbea  it  was  necesHaiy  to  be  puiicobrlf  careful,  a  flou  of  silk  vu  pat 
nnder  the  eeal ;  and  ^  the  parts  where  the  paper  on  which  tiie  mbI  waa 
impressed  was  folded  over  the  letter,  marks  wers 
dnwa  by  a  pen  coimecting  the  enTeloping  paper 
with  the  letter  itaelf.  Political  secrets  were,  how- 
ever, rarely  committed  to  writing.  Spoken  words 
were  less  dangerous. 

We  may  conclade  this  imperfect  view  of  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  brief  refe- 
rence to  the  state  of  knowledge  unongst  the  lu^. 
There  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  many  encou- 
iiod«ofaHiiocaLBtta'.  jgggpg  of  learning  and  literature.  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester  had  collected  a  magnificent  library  of  six  hundred  volumes — a  rare 
acquisition  when  we  regard  the  value  of  manuscript  books.  The  traoacribOT 
was  employed  in  copying  legal  papers  as  well  as  in  mnltiplying  volumes.  We 
have  the  account  of  one  who  writes  twenty-eight  leaves  of  evidence  at  2^.  a 
leaf;  and  sixty  leaves  of  a  Treatise  on  War  at  the  same  price.  We  find 
five  marks  ofi'ered  for  a  Bible.  The  costly  bindings  of  manuscripts  greatly 
enhanced  their  marketable  value.  With  this  scarcity  of  books,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  reading  iras  not  a  common  acquirement  anurngst 
the  laity.  In  the  recommendations  to  a  nobleman  of  a  person  "  meet  to  be 
clerk  of  your  kitchen,"  a  "  goodly  young  man  on  horse  and  foot,  well  spoken 
in  English,  meetly  well  in  French,  and  very  perfect  in  Flemish,"  is  one  who 
also  "  can  write  and  read."  *  The  time  waa  at  hand,  when,  out  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  a  lad  should  have  gone  to  London  as  a  draper's  apprentice,  who 
having  m  due  course  risen  in  estimation  by  his  skill  and  indust^,  became  the 
consul  for  the  Snglish  merchants  at  Bruges.  The  sister  of  Edward  IV.  was 
married  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  merchant,  who  had  a  turn  for 
letters,  translated  for  her  a  French  woik  in  general  esteem.  Leaving  his 
mercantile  functions  for  a  season,  be  was  absent  for  two  years  in  Gl«rmaiiy. 
An  invention,  so  simple  that  it  appears  wonderful  that  what  affected  mankind 
BO  nearly  should  have  remained  so  long  undiscovered — the  art  of  printing 
from  moveable  types — was  the  wonder  of  Glermany.  Books  were  then  to  be 
produced  at  a  tenth  of  the  price  of  manuscripts.  The  English  merchant  saw 
the  importance  of  the  new  art ;  he  penetrated  the  mysteiy ;  and  bestowed 
Printing  upon  England.  William  Caxton  came,  to  render  the  ignorance  of 
any  large  portion  of  society  thenceforward  impossible.  He  came,  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  that  great  Eeformation  which  waa  impracticable  for  Wyclifi'B, ' 
even  with  bis  Manuscript  Bible  in  bis  band.  He  came,  to  render  Bibles  and 
other  books  the  common  property  of  the  great  and  the  mean.  He  came,  to 
make  tyranny  an  impossible  thing  in  England,  when  his  art  should  hare  grown, 
like  every  other  great  institution  which  we  have  nourished,  century  after 
century,  to  be  the  chief  safeguard  against  every  form  of  oppression  end 
corruption — the  best  upholder  of  just  law  and  government.  Slowly  did 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  by  printed  books  change  the  condition  of 
society ;  but  henceforth  we  can  never  speak  of  that  condition  without  r^arding 
tbe  influences  of  the  printing  press. 


*  Pwrton  Letten.  letter  cocliri. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DcKl^-Btraggle  of  the  ftmiUl  paver — Tba  Home  of  York— BasiBhmeilt  and  moider  of  Suffolk— 
Inraneetioa  of  Cule— H«  entcn  LoDdoD— Hii  death— Spirit  of  rerolt  in  England— Tmlc 
is  umi  againat  Bomenet— Inopacit;  of  the  king — York  I^tector— Tbe  kmg  nooTera — 
ToA  anfeneded— Piret  battle  of  St.  Alban'a— Trioinph  of  the  Yorkiits— Tork'a  ncood 
Pnitestonte  ended — Beoondliatjon  of  tia  two  factjons— Commencement  of  the  Cirii  War — 
Battle  of  Blore  Heath— Parliament  of  CoTontrj'- Battle  of  Northampton— The  Dnke  U 
York  elumi  the  crown— Battle  of  Wakefield- Death  of  Toci— HU  «oq,  Edward,  irina  the 
battJo  of  KoTtimet'a  Croei — Second  battle  of  St.  Alban'e — Edward  prochumed  king — 
Edward  and  Warwick  march  &om  London — Battle  of  TowtoD. 

"  Thi  coDTuleive  aad  bleeding  agony  of  the  feudal  power  "  •  is  the  great 
stoiy  which  we  have  to  trace  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  haTe  seen  the  building  up  of  the  Conatitution  during  seven  centuries, 
when  the  men  of  England,  from  whatever  stock  derived,  were  working,  like 
the  builders  of  the  second  Temple,  with  their  Bworda  ever  in  their  hands.  We 
have  seen  the  representative  principle  gradually  asserting  itself  against  despotio 
power,  whether  of  the  crown,  the  aristocracy,  or  the  church,  till  it  finally 
raised  up  the  stronghold  which  assault  or  sap  could  never  destroy.  But  "  the 
troubled  birth  of  constitutional  monarchy,"  t  succeeding  to  that  feudal 
death>Btrnggle,  might  have  given  us  a  dwiurfed  and  puny  Charter  of  Bights, 
but  for  the  peculiarities  of  race  and  nurture  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
We  hare  seen  this  people,  prepared  by  hundreds  of  years  of  discipline  for  the 
development  of  freedom  under  its  changed  aspects,  when  the  reign  of  feudality 
was  coining  to  its  close.    Whatever  were  the  defect  of  the  various  states  of 


*  Bannte;  article  in  "  Kevne  Fransaiae,"  lfarclil839.  t  /ML 
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society  wMoh  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit,  we  have  seen,  in  the  aggregate 
national  character,  the  eleinentB  of  future  greatneu  and  prosperity.  Wliatever 
the  diBtnrbanoefl  of  foreign  or  internal  war,  as  we  approach  nearer  the  line 
which  separates  ancient  and  modem  manners  we  have  seen  a  people  acidre, 
enterprisiDg,  trained  to  individual  exertion,  patriotic,  ciass  mingling  with  class, 
and  no  class  ever  losing  sight  of  the  grand  national  foundation  of  individual 
freedom.  We  have  seen  a  self-taxing  people,  always  resisting  every 
attempt  of  the  monarch  to  make  himself  independent  of  their  represoi- 
tativee,  and  whose  nobles  would,  for  the  most  part,  rather  pull  down 
their  castles  than  the;  "  should  he  ia  the  governance  of  aay  sovereign  that 
would  oppress  the  country."  •  "We  have  seen  a  people  in  their  habits  not 
servile ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  anarchical,  though  designated  in  other  countries 
*'the  fiercest  nation  in  Europe;"  a  people  never  wholly  relying  upon 
administrative  direction,  but  long  trained  to  independent  exertion  in  email 
communities;  adapting  themselves  to  changing  dfcumstonces,  but  always 
cleaving  to  their  great  principle  of  continuity ;  incessantly  repairing,  never 
destroying  and  hiulding  up  anew :  a  people  holding  a  great  place  in  the 
world's  estimation,  because  essentially  brave  and  persevering;  proud,  but  not 
tyrannous  or  habitually  cruel ;  full  of  self-love  and  obstinacy,  but  never  pursmng 
the  impracticable  for  any  long  period,  and  swayed  more  than  any  other 
nation  by  the  power  of  collective  opinion,  when  ^lirly  educed  and  fearlessly 
expressed.  The  whole  character  of  this  people  had  a  solid  foundation  in  the 
family  ties.  In  the  Home  was  the  nursing-place  of  Liberty.  In  the  Home 
was  fostered  and  strengthened,  in  companionship  with  a  more  equal  freedom, 
a  purer  fieligion  than  that  of  mere  ceremonial  observance — the  religion  of 
the  Book  of  Life,  opened  at  last  to  every  man  who  would  "read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  the  words  of  Truth. 

Bichard,  duke  of  York,  was  the  son  of  BJchard,  earl  of  Cambridge ;  and 
when  his  father  was  beheaded,  in  1416,  he  was  about  &ve  years  old.  Upon 
the  death  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  in  1424,  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
posterity  of  two  sons  of  Edward  III. — of  Lionel,  the  third  son,  and  of 
Edmund,  the  fifth  son.  The  revolution  of  1399,  which  placed  the  issue  of 
John  of  Gtaunt,  the  fourth  son,  upon  the  throne,  had  remained  undisturbed 
for  half-a-centuTy.t  Eichard  had  advanced  no  pretensions  to  a  higher  dignity 
than  he  obtained  when,  in  1426,  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  possessions  of 
his  uncles,  Edward,  duke  of  York,  and  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  having  been 
relieved  frvm  the  corruption  of  blood  consequent  upon  the  alleged  treason  of 
his  iather.  He  was  employed  in  high  offices  in  Fiance,  until  1444,  when  be 
was  recalled,  and  the  peace  was  concluded  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
English.  York  became  necessarily  opposed  to  the  government  whose  polity 
had  been  so  disastrous  and  unpopul^;  and  an  opportunity  was  taken  to 
remove  him  to  a  distant  scene  of  action.  He  was  sent^  as  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  1449.  His  excellent  qualities — his  firmness, 
justice,  and  moderatioa — "  so  assuaged  the  fury  of  the  wild  and  savage 
people  there,  that  be  won  such  favour  among  them  as  could  never  be  separated 

■  The  voidiafWillltaa'WiirMater,  of  faumaitor,  Sir  Johi  Futolf. 
t  Bee  p.  40.     In  that  plaoe  we  oiled  Lionel  the  itemd  too,  beoftoM  Williaa,  wImms  Uitb 
fbllcnnd  that  of  the  BUck  Frinoe,  died  in  childhood. 
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from  him  and  Mb  linesge."  *  During  Mb  Absence  from  England,  in  1449,  till 
the  aatumn  of  1450,  great  events  had  occurred,  wMch  were  the  nAtnral 
Be^nel  of  the  intrigueH  wMch  had  destroyed  Humphrey  of  Qloaceater  in  1447. 
The  losB  of  Fiance  was  a  main  caose  of  the  distractiona  of  England.  Cominea, 
with  Mb  wonted  aogacity,  has  obseTred  that,  upon  their  return  to  their  own 
ooontry  from  the  foreign  land  wMch  had  afforded  them  such  means  of  enrich- 
ment, "  not  one  of  the  English  lords  thought  of  lessening  his  state,  or 
retrenching  his  expenses;  and  the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom  being 
insafficient  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  ambition  of  them  all,  dissensions  and  wars 
immediately  arose  amongst  them  for  command  and  authority."  t 

The  di^e  of  SufTolk,  who  had  effected  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vl.  with 
Mai^ret  of  Anjou,  had  become  the  real  ruler  of  England  aa  the  head  of  the 
qneen'fi  party.  He  is  described  by  contemporary  historians  as  crafty, 
avaridouB,  and  despotic  ;  Eurrounding  the  king  with  hia  own  creatures,  and 
irritating  the  people  by  inordinate  exactions.  The  duke,  in  a  parliament  held 
in  January,  1450,  proclaimed  hia  own  unpopularity,  by  requesting  the  Lords 
"  to  admit  Ms  supplication  and  desire  that  he  might  make  his  declaration  of 
the  great  iniaray  and  defamation  which  was  said  upon  him,  by  many  of  the 
people  of  this  land."  Within  a  few  dap,  the  Commons  requested  bis  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  exhibited  a  bill  of  impeachment  against 
him.  It  was  a  time  of  serious  alarm  from  the  temper  of  the  people.  Moleyne, 
Uie  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  been  associated  in  the  government  with 
Suffolk  —  and  whom  that  minister  had  accused  of  advising  the  surrender 
of  the  French  provinces — was  murdered  by  some  sMpmen  at  Portsmouth  at 
the  beginning  of  this  January.  Insurrections  at  the«ame  time  took  place  in 
varioua  parts  of  the  country,  of  wMcb  the  alleged  object  was  the  punishment 
of  the  obnoxious  iavourito  of  the  queen.  The  Commons  appear  to  have 
proceeded  against  this  powerful  minister  in  the  same  spirit  of  determined 
animosify.  They  accused  him  of  traitorous  intercourae  with  France,  through 
which  Normandy  had  been  lost ;  of  making  corrapt  grants  to  enrich  hia  own 
family;  of  misemploying  subsidies  for  his  private  advantage;  of  appointing 
high  ofGcers  for  lucre.  On  the  17th  of  March  he  was  brought  bdbre  the 
king  at  Westminster,  many  lords  being  present ;  and  there,  denying  the 
truth  of  the  chargea  against  Mm,  he  knelt  down  and  submitted  himself 
to  the  king's  rule  and  governance,  to  do  with  him  according  to  his  pleasure. 
The  result  of  this  concerted  scheme  was  the  banishment  of  Suffolk  for  five 
yean;  in  tMs  way  avoiding  the  impeachment  of  the  Commons.  The 
duke  hastened  from  London ;  and  thus  escaped  the  popular  fury  in  the 
capital.  He  remained  in  Suffolk  till  the  end  of  April ;  and  then  sailed  from 
Ipswich,  with  two  ships,  and  "a  little  spinner"  which  he  sent  forward  to 
Calais.  On  the  2nd  of  May,  a  large  vessel,  called  Nicholas  of  the  Tower, 
came  in  sight ;  and  upon  the  summons  of  its  commander  the  duke  went  on 
board  her.  We  have  a  circumstantial  relation  of  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman,  in  a  letter  written  from  London  on  the  6th  of  May.}  When  he 
came  on  board  the  K^icholas,  the  master  saluted  bjin  with  "  Welcome  traitor." 
He  was  then  "  arraigned  in  the  ship  on  their  manner,  upon  the  impeachments, 
and  found  gnilty.  And  in  the  sight  of  all  his  men  he  was  drawn  out  of  the 
great  ship  into  the  boat,  and  there  waa  an  axe  and  a  stock,  and  one  of  the 
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lewdeit  (meanest)  of  the  ship  bade  him  laj  down  his  head,  and  he  ahould  be 
iairly  ferd  (dealt)  with,  and  die  on  a  eword ;  and  took  a  maty  aword  and 
emote  off  hia  head  within  half-a-doEes  atrokea,  and  took  away  hia  gown  of 
roBset,  and  hia  doublet  of  velvet  nuuled,  and  laid  hia  body  on  the  aanda  of 
Dover ;  and  some  aay  hia  head  wai  set  on  a  pole  by  it."  There  ia  a  lettei 
&om  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  hia  eon,  dated  April  1450,  "the  day  of  my 
departing  from  this  land," — which  exhibita  him  in  the  character  of  a  wise, 
pioua,  and  affectionate  father.  One  aentence,  coming  from  a  man  whoae 
alleged  Crimea  were  the  promptiugs  of  pride,  avarice,  and  craftineaa,  is  very 
curioua : — "  Furthermore,  aa  far  as  &ther  may  and  can,  I  charge  you  in  any 
wiae  to  flee  the  company  and  connael  of  proud  men,  of  covetous  m^i,  and  of 
flattering  men,  the  more  especially  and  mightily  to  vrithatand  them,  and  n«i 
to  draw  nor  to  meddle  with  them,  with  all  your  might  and  power ;  and  to 
draw  to  you  and  to  your  company  good  and  virtuous  men,  and  such  as  be  ot 
good  conversation,  and  of  truth,  and  by  them  shall  ye  never  be  deceived  nor 
repent  you  of."  *  The  temper  in  which  the  newe  of  the  fall  and  death  of 
Si^olk  was  popularly  received  is  curiously  exhibited  in  a  song  composed 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  date  of  this  tragedy.  The  duke  is  "  Jack  ^apea  " 
with  hia  "  dog  and  hia  chain"  (the  badge  of  bis  house),  who  is  going  over  the 
sea  "  to  seek  more  treasure  ; ' '  and  portions  of  the  church-serrice  for  the  dead 
are  here  put  into  the  mouths  of  ecclesiastics  and  others  who  were  most 
obnoxiouB,  to  eing  "  fZoceio  and  Dirige"  ioi"3vik  ISKpoi^  sonl,"  and  b> 
pray  "let  never  such  another  come  after  this."  This  bitter  song  of  tritimpfa 
fbrniahes  a  curioua  piece  of  evidence  that  there  was  some  powerful  oi^ani- 
aation  of  the  disconteti|ed  people  in  the  spring  and  eummer  of  14S0.  One 
of  the  vereea  of  thia  ballad  aaya. 


Say,  who  was  thua  to  aiug,  "  Spare  me,  0  Lord,  for  my  daya  are  aa  noUiing," 
was  murdered  in  Cade's  insorrection  on  the  aubeequent  4th  of  July.  "  As 
these  verses  appear  to  have  been  written  before  his  death,  they  are  singnlariy 
prophetic  of  Wa  fate."  t  The  prophecy  was  no  doubt  delivered  by  those  who 
were  resolved  upon  instigating  its  fulfilment. 

In  the  holiday  week  of  Whitsuntide,  1450,  there  waa  a  more  serious  game 
played  on  Blockheath  than  the  accustomed  morris-dances  and  bear-baitinga. 
There  was  an  encampment  there  of  many  thousand  Kentish  men,  who  had 
gathered  together  to  demand  redress  of  grievances.  Their  leader  is  officially 
described  as  "  the  false  traitor  John  Cade,  naming  himaelf  John  Mortimer, 
late  called  captain  of  Kent."  ];  He  is  also  chronicled  aa  "  an  Irishman, 
called  John  Cade,  the  which  at  beginning  took  on  bim  the  name  of  a 
gentleman,  and  called  himself  Mortimer,  for  to  have  the  more  favour  of  the 
people ;  and  he  called  himself  also  John  Amend-all."  §  Upon  Blackbcath 
thia  assemblage  kept  the  field  for  several  weeks  ;  and  the  city  of  London,  at 
that  time,  waa  friendly  towards  them.    Cade  declared  to  the  measengera  who 

*  PMlon  Letten,  Istter  xxtL 
f  St  F.  UkiUea,  in  "Arclmologit,"  toI.  tiji,  p.  sig,  irhere  tliii  potm,  ud  othan  of  Iba 
idgu  of  Benr;  VI.  snd  Edward  IT.,  tm  raiTMtlj  printed,  snd  ablv  illartiated. 
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came  from  the  king,  that  they  were  aaeembled  to  redreas  and  reform  the 
wrongs  th&t  were  in  the  realm,  and  the  deianlts  of  those  that  were  the  king's 
chief  connsellors.*  Theee  pretensions  were  set  forth  in  fifteen  articles, 
addrened  to  the  king  and  parliament.  A  considerable  force  was  raised  to 
disperae  the  insargents,  but  they  retreated  to  SeTeno&ks ;  and  there,  on  the 
27^  Jnne,  defeated  a  detaehmeDt  that  had  been  sent  against  them,  killing 
the  commander.  Sir  Humphrej  Stafford.  Their  Bucceas  appears  to  have 
alarmed  the  king'e  council;  and  Lord  Say,  the  most  obnoxiotu  of  the 
ministers,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Henry  himself  removed  to  Kenilworth. 
Two  days  after,  Cade  resumed  his  camp  at  Blackheath,  the  king's  forces 
baring  dispersed.     One  chronicle  says  that  the  men  of  certain  lords  "would 

not  fight  against  them  that  _     ^  ^^ _^^ 

laboured  for  to  amend  and 
reform  the  common  profit-'f 
On  the  1st  of  July  the 
inauTgents  entered  South - 
walk,  and  on  the  2nd  the 
gates  of  the  city  were 
opened  to  them.  A  statute 
of  the  81st  of  Henry  YI. 
describes  "themofll;  abomi- 
nable tyrant,  horrible, 
odious,  and  errant  false 
traitor  John  Cade,"  as 
"taking  upon  him  royal 
power."  The  contemporaiy 
English  Chronicle  says, 
"The  said  captain  rode 
abont  the  city  bearing  a 
naked  sword  in  his  hand, 
armed  in  a  pur  of  brigan- 
dineSjJ  wearing  a  pair  of 
gilt  spurs,  and  a  gilt  Ballet,§ 
and  a  gown  of  blue  velvet, 

as  he  had  been  a  lord  or  a .,-; 

knight  —  and  yet  waa  he 
hut  a  knaye — and  had  his 
sword  borne  before  him."  Fabyan,  then  a  resident  in  Loudon,  says,  "  He  rode 
through  diTers  streets  of  the  city,  and  as  he  came  to  London-stone,  he  struck 
it  with  hifl  sword,  and  said,  'Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.' "  On  the 
3rd,  he  again  entered  the  city  from  Southwark.  The  mayor  and  justices 
were  sitting  at  the  Guildhall.  Code  commanded  that  lord  Say  should  be 
brought  from  the  Tower,  and  arraigned  before  this  court ;  but  the  nobleman 
demanded  to  be  judged  by  his  peers.  Then  the  insurgents  took  the  readier 
way  to  vengeance,  by  seizing  lord  Say,  and  at  the  Standard,  in  Cheap,  striking 
off  his  head.  This,  and  other  horrible  deeds,  as  well  as  the  plunder  of  some 
houses,  disabased  the  citizens  of   their  belief  that  grierances  were  to  be 
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rediessed  hj  lawless  tiunults.  Cade  wu  in  his  old  quarten  at  Sootlnrarb, 
when  it  vas  reeohed  to  defend  Loadon-bridge  against  hie  fbrther  entrance 
into  the  dty.  Dnring  the  whole  night  of  Sunday,  the  5th  of  July,  the 
citisens,  asaieted  by  soldiere  &om  the  lower,  fought  against  the  inBorgeuta 
upon  the  bridge.  A  trace  was  at  last  agreed  upon ;  and  the  men  of  Kent 
and  tiieir  captain  withdrew,  npon  a  promiie  from  the  archbishop  of  Caa- 
terbuiy  of  a  general  pard<m.  A  proclamation  was,  however,  issued,  offering 
the  reward  of  a  thousand  marks  for  the  apprehension  of  Cade,  alive  or  dead ; 
and  "  anon  be  fled  into  the  wood  countiy  beeide  Lewes ;  and  the  sheriff  of 
Kent  him  pursued ;  and  there  he  was  wounded  unto  tbp  death,  and  taken 
and  carried  in  a  cart  toward  London,  and  by  the  way  he  died."  *  There  is  a 
*  petition  of  the  sheri^  of  London  to  the  king,  praying  remuneration  of  tbeir 
expenses  in  drawing  "  the  body  of  a  great  traitor,  naming  himself  Mortimer, 
upon  an  hurdle  by  the  streets  of  your  dty  of  London,  and  his  head  to  be  aet 
upon  Iiondon-bridge."  Also  for  delivering,  under  the  king's  writ,  the 
one  quarter  of  the  said  traitor  to  the  constables  of  the  hundred  of  Black- 
heath  ;  another  quarter  to  the  mayor  of  Norwich ;  another  to  the  mayor  of 
Salisbury ;  and  another  to  the  baihfls  of  Gloucest^.  The  sherifia  allege  that 
their  expenses  were  very  great,  especially  by  their  carriages  of  tiie  quarten 
aforesaid,  with  the  head  of  one  Thomas  Cheyney,  "  for  and  by  cause  that 
unneth  (scarcely)  any  persona  duret  nor  would  take  upon  them  the  carriage 
of  the  said  head  and  qoarters  for  doubt  of  their  lives."  t  Thomas  Cheyney, 
called  Bluebeard,  had  headed  an  insurrection  near  Canterbury  in  the  pre- 
ceding February. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  was  widely  spread  in  England  in  this  year,  when  the 
weakness  and  corruption  of  the  government  had  roused  the  indignation  of  a 
people  who  were  rarely  incited  to  any  acts  of  rebellion.  The  insurrections 
extended  to  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Wiltshire,  as  well  as  Kent.  Whatever 
grievances  the  commons  had  to  complain  of  at  home,  the  disasters  of  the 
English  in  France  appear  to  have  caused  much  of  their  hatred  of  the  party 
in  power.  A  servant  of  sir  John  Fsstolf  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  inaurgento 
at  Blackheatb ;  and  when  it  was  known  to  whom  be  belonged,  as  the  servant 
records,  "the  captain  let  cry  Treason  upon  me  throughout  all  the  field;" 
causing  a  herald  to  proclaim,  "  that  I  was  sent  tbitber  to  espy  their  puissance 
and  their  babitiments  of  war,  from  the  greatest  traitor  that  was  in  England 
or  in  France,"  from  one  air  John  Fastolf,  knight,  who  had  diminisbed  all  the 
garrisons,  "which  was  the  cause  of  the  losing  of  all  the  king's  title  and  right 
of  ui  heritance  that  he  had  beyond  sea."  J  As  the  nobles  felt  their 
means  of  enrichment  diminished  by  the  loss  of  the  French  provinces,  so 
needy  adventurers,  who  had  gone  to  France  for  pay  and  plunder,  were  now 
thrown  upon  their  own  country,  and  contributed  to  the  discontents  of  the 
kmgdom.  All  these  circumstwcea  enhanced  the  populari^  of  the  duke  of 
York,  with  whose  house  the  rebels  associated  the  name  of  their  leader, 
Mortimer.  Whether  these  revolts  were  prompted  by  the  Nevilles  and  others 
who  were  hostile  to  the  government,  and  seriously  looked  to  a  change  of 
dynasty  as  the  remedy  for  public  evils,  is  a  matter  only  of  conjecture.  The 
governor  of  Normandy,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  to  whom  the  more  recent  losses 
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in  Fra&ce  were  attrilmted,  now  uriTed  in  England,  nnd  took  tbe  management 
of  a&iTB.  For  four  yean  there  was  s  contest  for  life  and  death  between  two 
great  parties  in  the  State, — a  contest  characterised  by  that  bitter  hostilitj 
whidi  was  the  natural  prelnde  to  ciTJl  war.  Upon  the  return  of  Somerset 
the  CfHnmouB  petitioned  the  king  to  aend  him  to  the  Tower ;  but  he  was  soon 
released.  There  has  been  preserved  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  against  this  powerful  nobleman,  in  which  be  accuses  Somerset 
«s  one  of  those  who  hare  been  guilt;  of  bringing  about  "  the  over  great 
dishonours  and  losses  that  be  come  to  this  full  noble  realm  of  England." 
But  Somerset,  nearly  connected  in  blood  with  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
supported  by  the  queen,  defied  his  aasailanta ;  and  in  February  1462,  the 
duke  of  York  took  up  arms,  declaring  in  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  ot 
Shrewsbury,  that  the  duke  of  Somerset  having  laboured  his  destruction  by 
envy,  nuUice,  and  untruth,  "  I,  £ichardof  York,  seeing  that  the  said  duke  ever 
pieraOeth  and  ruleth  about  the  king's  person,  that  by  this  means  the  land  ia 
Ukely  to  be  destroyed,  am  iiilly  concluded  to  proceed  in  all  boato  against  bin, 
with  the  help  of  my  kinsmen  and  friends,  in  such  wise  that  it  shall  proYe  to 
promote  esse,  peace,  tranquillity,  and  safeguard  of  all  this  land."  *  The  "  all 
haste  "  with  which  York  proceeded  was  not  Buccessiul.  He  professed,  in  hia 
attempt  to  overthrow  Somerset,  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  his  liegeance, 
and  mth  no  intent  to  displease  his  sovereign  lord.  But  he  advanced  towards 
London  with  his  forces ;  and,  after  much  negotiation,  Somerset  was  ordered 
into  custody.  York  then  disbanded  his  army,  and  went  to  Henry's  tent 
unarmed.  As  he  left  the  king  ho  was  arreatod ;  and  would  probably  have 
been  executed  had  the  wishes  of  Somerset  and  the  queen  wholly  prevailed. 
York  finally  swore  fealty  to  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  retired  to  Wigmore, 
one  of  bis  castles.  ^ 

In  October  145S,  king  Henry  became  totally  incapacitated  for  taking  any 
shareinthatgovemmentof  which  he  had  long  been  only  the  nominal  head.  In 
the  same  month,  his  only  son  was  bom  at  Westminstor,  "  whose  noble  mother 
sustuoed  not  a  little  slander  uid  obloquy  of  the  common  people  saying  that 
he  was  not  the  natoral  son  of  king  Henry,  bnt  changed  in  the  cradle."  t  The 
unhappy  king  ranained  at  Windsor  for  many  months,  in  a  condition  of  total 
anoonsdouanees.  In  a  most  interesting  letter  of  the  10th  January,  1454, 
written  to  John  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  some  persons  of  his  house- 
hold, we  have  the  following  passage :  "  As  touching  tidings,  please  it  you  to 
wit,  that  at  the  prince's  coming  to  Windsor,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  took 
him  in  his  arms,  and  presented  him  to  the  king  in  goodly  wise,  beseechicg 
tbe  king  to  bless  him ;  and  the  king  gave  no  manner  answer.  Nathless  the 
duke  abode  still  with  the  prince  by  the  king ;  and  when  he  could  no  manner 
answer  have,  the  queen  came  in,  and  took  the  prince  in  her  arms,  and  pre- 
sented him  in  like  form  as  the  duke  bad  done,  desiring  that  he  should  bless 
it ;  but  oU  their  labour  was  in  vain,  for  they  departed  thence  without  any 
answer  or  countenance,  saving  only  that  once  he  looked  on  the  prince,  and 
cast  down  his  eyen  again,  without  any  more."  X 

*  EIIiB;    "Ori^iuII.«tten,"l>tSerieE,  toI,  i.  p.  13.  +  Pibywi,  p.  929,  ed.  1311. 

i  "Anhnologia,"  vol.  nil.  p.  305:  "Letter  of  Intelligence,  Jwnisrj  1*5*  ;"  from  the 
SgfrtOD  1IS3.  in  tbe  Britith  Museum. 
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In  the  letter  ^m  which  thu  toDching  account  of  the  helpleae  state  of 
king  Henry  is  quoted,  we  have  a  virid  picture  of  the  disquiet,  auipicion,  and 
preparation  for  warfare  which  marked  thia  criaia,  when  the  goremment  of  the 
kingdom  wu  to  be  contended  for  hj  two  ambitious  fsctiona.  The  duke  ot 
Somerset  waa  under  arrest ;  but  bia  influence  was  atiU  powerful,  and  the 
efforta  of  hie  partjr  unremitting.  The  writera  of  the  "  tidinga  "  aay  that  he 
hath  spies  in  every  lord's  houaeof  thia  land, — some  as&iare,  some  as  shipmen 
taken  on  tbe  sea.  They  are  of  opinion  tbat  be  is  making  bimsdf  ready  to  be 
as  strong  as  be  can  make  him  ;  and  therefore  it  ia  necessary  that  the  duke  of 
ITorfolk  should  look  well  to  himself,  "  lest  buabmenta  should  be  laid  for  him." 
The  cardinal,  Kempe,  chancellor  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  great 
supporter  with  Somerset  of  the  queen's  party,  hath  armed  all  his  serraats 
witb  bow  and  arrowa,  sward  and  buckler.  The  duke  of  Exeter  and  the  earl 
of  Egremont  have  been  in  the  north  country,  confederating  with  otber  Xon- 
castrlsn  lorda,  to  make  bU  the  puisaauce  they  can,  to  come  to  London.  The 
duke  of  Buckingbam,  Humphrey  Stafford, — whoae  rent-roll  amounted  to  six 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds,  derived  irom  estates  in  twenty-«evKi  conn> 
ties,* — ia  at  this  period  waiting  upon  events  to  decide  bis  course ;  bnt  be  bas 
ordered  two  thousand  scarfs  with  the  Stafibrd  knot  as  badges  for  his  retainers. 
According  to  tbia  letter  tbe  queen  bad  made  a  bill  of  artides,  desiring  to  bave 
the  whole  rule  of  the  land ;  to  appoint  all  the  officers  of  the  government ;  and 
fill  up  all  the  benefices  of  tbe  church.  It  waa  a  contest  for  power  between 
Mai^ret  of  Anjou  and  £ichard  of  York.  How  York  and  bis  ptisans  were 
preparing  for  the  struggle  is  indicated  in  this  remarkable  letter.  The  duke, 
and  the  earl  of  March,  are  comiog  to  London  with  a  fellowship  of  good  men, 
and  their  helmets  and  other  baraeee  are  coming  in  carta.  Salisbury,  Warwick, 
Bicbmond,  and  Pembroke  are  coming  with  the  duke  of  York,  each  of  them 
with  a  goodly  fellowship.  The  earl  of  Warwick  will  have  a  thousand  men 
awaiting  on  him.  The  duke  of  N'orfolk  is.  advised,  therefore,  to  come  witb 
such  a  fellowship  as  be  ought  to  have  about  him ;  and  to  summon  his  tatantB 
and  servants  to  meet  him  in  London,  It  is  in  sucb  indirect  revelations  as 
these  that  we  learn  how  earnest  waa  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
these  feudal  lorda;  and  upon  what  slippery  ground  those  stood  who  held  the 
reins  of  government.  Death  in  the  battle-field,  and  "the  axe  upon  the  block, 
very  ready,"  were  the  natural  results  of  sucb  note  of  preparation. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  on  tbe  14th  of  February,  to  which  the  great 
nobles  bad  come  with  auch  overwhelming  array,  the  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  spirit.  A  depntation  of  peers 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Win^r,  and  ii^orm  him  of  tbe 
death  of  Cardinal  Kempe,  his  chancellor,  and  of  other  important  matters. 
They  reported  tbat  they  "  could  get  no  answer  or  sign  "  in  reply  to  their 
prayer,  at  three  aeveral  interviews.  The  peers,  being  thus  satisfied  of  tbe 
king's  incapacity,  elected  the  duke  of  York  to  be  "  protector  and  defender  of 
the  realm  of  England  during  the  king's  pleasure."  The  duke  held  this 
office  till  tbe  beginning  of  1455,  during  which  period  Somerset  remained  in 
confinement.  But  in  February  of  that  year  it  was  announced  that  the  king 
was  recovered.     The  only  circumstances  we  learn  of  the  character  of  his 
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pecorory  are  detailed  in  a  private  letter  from  aa  officer  of  the  court,  dated 
the  10th  of  •ranuary.  He  began  to  amend  on  the  Chriatmas-day  ;  and  the 
queen  took  tho  infiuit  priace  to  him,  and  he  asked  vhat  his  name  was,  and 
the  queen  told  him  Edvrard ;  and  then  he  held  up  his  hands  and  thanked  G-od 
thereof.  Further  he  aaid  he  never  knew  him  till  that  time,  nor  wist  what 
yna  said  to  him,  nor  where  he  had  heen  whilst  he  was  sick.  "  And  he  aaith 
he  is  in  charity  with  all  the  world,  and  so  he  would  all  the  lords  were."  * 

Very  few  of  the  lords,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  actions,  were,  like  poc» 
kin^  Henry,  at  charity  with  all  the  world.  They  were  all  thinking  of 
themselTes  ;  all  hating  and  fearing  rivals  ;  all  coveting  lomo  place  of  profit 
and  honour;  all  looHng  to  the  supremacy  of  their  own  faction  for  the 
gratification  of  their  personal  avarice  or  ambition.  This  is  a  hard  thing  to 
say  of  the  great  ones  of  a  great  nation  ;  but  in  the  private  and  public  records 
of  theae  evil  times  we  can  discover  only  a  very  feeble  regard  for  the  public 
good,  with  a  very  pasaionata  striving  after  private  advantage.  It  is  in  the 
intensity  of  the  selfishness,  and  the  wilfulness  of  the  pride  of  these  lords — 
who  brought  the  hundreds  and  thousanda  of  their  retainers  into  the  field  to 
destroy  their  feUow-men  for  a  cause  in  which  the  principles  at  issue  were  to 
them  of  far  less  importance  than  the  heraldic  badges  of  the  two  houses — that 
ve  moat  look  for  on  explanation  of  the  oltemationa  of  timidity  and  rashness, 
of  faith  and  treachery,  of  lenity  and  cruelty,  with  which  this  contest  was 
carried  on  at  intervals  for  so  many  years  j  whilst  thcwe  who  were  children  in 
its  beginning  grew  up  into  violent  and  cruel  men,  amidst  the  corrupting 
influences  of  family  feuds,  through  which  the  second  generation  seemed  only 
bom  to  carry  forward  the  evil  deeds  of  the  first. 

The  recovery,  as  it  was  called,  of  king  Henry  produced  another  signs', 
change  in  affaire.  Somerset  waa  released.  The  protectorate  of  York  was 
necessarily  superseded ;  and  he  was  also  removed  from  his  important  office 
of  captain  of  Calais.  The  hostility  between  the  two  great  dukes  was 
attempted  to  be  compromised  by  arbitration ;  but  their  animosities  were 
too  deadly  to  be  settled  by  the  formal  award  of  bishops  end  earls.  York  had 
retired  to  his  eatates  in  the  north  ;  but  in  the  spring  he  marched  towards 
London.  The  king  was  now  again  capable  of  taking  an  ostensible  direction 
in  the  conduct  of  the  government ;  and  he  left  Westminster,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  with  Somerset  and  other  nobles,  to  meet  York  in  arms  before  he 
reached  the  capital.  The  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  king  which  York  bad 
always  employed  were  still  observed.  In  letters  which  he  was  subsequently 
stated  to  have  written  from  Boyston  to  the  chancellor,  and  from  Ware  b} 
Heniy,  be  protested  that  he  marched  in  military  array  only  to  defend  himself 
from  the  violence  of  his  enemies.  These  letters  were  concealed  from  the 
king;  who  had  reached  St.  Alban's,  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  men, 
on  the  22nd  of  May.  On  the  same  day  York  encamped  in  the  fields  near  the 
town,  with  three  thousand  men.  The  Yorkists  sent  to  demand  that  Edmund, 
duke  of  Somerset,  "  enemy  to  all  the  realm,"  should  be  given  up  to  them. 
The  king  replied  that  by  advice  of  his  council  he  would  not  deliver  him. 
The  king's  forces  were  within  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  strong 
barriers.    The  defences  were  again  and  again  assaulted  by  the  Yorkists ;  but 
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tbej  were  driven  back.  At  length  Warwick  brought  up  s  strong  force  on 
the  east  side ;  and  broke  doirn  the  barriera  and  the  slight  houacB,  and  entered 
St.  Peter'a  Street.  The  rojal  banner  was  erected  in  that  street,  and  there 
stood  the  passive  king,  whilst  the  deadly  fight  was  raging  in  the  narrow 
ways,  and  his  counsellors  and  friends  were  fighting  around  him  baod-to-hand 
with  their  rivala.  The  Lancastrian  leaders,  Somerset,  Northumberiand,  and 
Clifford,  at  length  were  slain.  Henr^,  as  be  stood  beside  his  banner,  was 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow.    Tluckingham  and  Sudeley  were  also 


wounded  by  the  shafts  of  the  archers  of  the  north.  Sir  Philip  Wentworth 
cast  down  the  royal  standard,  and  sought  safety  in  flight ;  for  which 
imchivalrous  deed,  Norfolk,  who  was  of  the  opposite  party,  threatened  that 
he  should  be  hanged.  All  those  who  fell  were  bnried  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  noble  abbey,  which  waa  in  a  few  years  more  to  be  again  associated  with 
the  memory  of  this  fatal  time.  Whethamstede,  the  abbot  of  St.  Albon's, 
describes  the  fury  of  the  street  battle  of  the  22nd  of  May.  He  heard  sword 
chishing  with  aword,  and  shield  striking  shield.  He  saw  the  wounded  with 
the  arrows  in  their  throats,  and  the  dead  with  their  cloven  skulls.  But  the 
number  slain  was  very  small.  A  letter  within  three  days  afterwards  says, 
'  As  for  any  great  mi^titude  of  people  that  there  was,  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
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there  wu  at;  mort  elain  eix  Bcore."  *  Hall  exaggsratea  the  number  killed, 
of  tha  king's  portj'  alcoie,  to  eight  thoasand.  This  afiair  of  St.  Alban's 
vaa,  however,  important  in  the  quality  of  the  leaden  who  fell  on  the 
side  of  the  Lancaatriana.  The  kiiif  sought  ihelter  in  the  houae  of  a  tanner; 
and  there  York  waited  npofi  him,  exhibiting  profound  respect,  and  conducted 
him  next  day  to  London,  with  the  same  outward  marks  of  reverence.  The 
fall  of  Somerset  did  not,  however,  restore  confidence.  The  parliament  met 
in  July;  and  a  general  pardon  was  declared  by  statute  for  all  those  who  had 
taken  arms ;  and  all  the  blame  of  the  "journey  "  of  St.  Alban's  was  thrown 
iip<Hi  Somerset  and  his  adherents.  But,  as  we  learn  &om  that  invaluable 
correapondence  which  Mr.  Hallam  calls  "  my  faithful  guide,"  in  that  middle  of 
July,  1155,  "all  my  lord  of  Warwick's  men,  my  lord  of  York's  men,  and 
also  my  lord  of  Salisbury's  men,  go  with  hamees  and  in  hamesB,  with  strange 
weapons ;  and  have  stuSed  their  lords'  barges  full  of  weapons  daily  unto 
Westminster."  t  In  the  Bummons  to  this  parliament  there  was  no  attempt  on 
the  p*rt  of  the  Yorkists  to  exclude  their  rival  peers.  None  were  omitted,  of 
either  party.  There  were  the  same  names  as  in  the  previonB  parliament,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  had  fallen  on  the  22nd  of  May.  The  composition 
of  the  Hc/ase  of  Commons  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
anxiety  to  the  great  nobles.  The  duchess  of  Norfolk  writes  to  John  Paston, 
to  exert  his  influence  in  procuring  the  return  of  two  of  their  household  to 
be  knights  of  the  shire;  "forasmuch  as  it  is  thought  right  neoeasary  for 
divers  causes  that  my  lord  have  at  this  time  in  the  parliament  such  persons 
as  belong  to  him,  and  be  of  his  menial  servants."  X  The  influence  of  the 
XorkiBt  Peers,  of  whom  Norfolk  was  one,  was  probably  the  moving  cause  of 
that  determined  action  of  the  Commons  at  this  time,  which  is  a  remarkable 
circnmstance  in  our  constitutional  history.  The  duke  of  York  had  been 
appointed  the  king's  commissioner  to  proceed  in  the  parliament;  hut  after  a 
prorogation  to  November,  the  Commons  proposed  that  "  if  the  king  hereafter 
could  not  attend  to  the  protection  of  the  country,  an  able  person  should  be 
appointed  protector,  to  whom  they  might  have  recourse  for  redress  of 
injnriea."  They  ui^d  this  upon  the  Peers  a  second  and  a  third  time  ;  and 
then  "  the  king,  our  said  sovereign  lord,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  his  lords 
■piritual  and  temporal  being  in  this  present  parliament,  had  named  and 
desired  the  duke  of  York  to  be  protector  and  defender  of  this  land." 
llr.  TTallaTn  hss  pointed  out,  "  that  whatever  passed  as  to  this  second  pro> 
tectontte  of  the  duke  of  York  was  altogetherof  a  revolutionary  complexion."§ 
The  majority  of  the  Lords  were  Lancastrian.  The  house  of  York  had  its 
chief  supporters  amongst  the  Commons  ;  who  may  be  held  to  have  represented 
the  popular  feeling.  If  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  the 
people  as  derived  from  very  shght  indications,  we  should  say  that  they  were 
not  anxious  for  a  revolutionary  crisis  in  the  government  out  of  any  affection 
for  the  superior  pretensions  to  legitimacy  of  the  house  of  York.  There  had 
been  sixty  years  of  possession  by  the  reigning  family.  Henry  IV,  had  taken 
the  crown  after  a  solemn  deposition  of  an  unwise  ruler,  and  by  that  ancient 
form  of  national  consent  which  had  so  often  disregarded  the  direct  claims  to 
succession.      The  "  mere   defect  in  their  genealogy  "  ||    of   the  house   of 
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Lancaster  would  not  have  led  to  their  overthrow,  had  not  the  prudence  ot 
nenry  IT.,  and  the  glcrj  of  Henr^  V.,  been  succeeded  bj  the  distractioDS 
of  the  long  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  and  by  the  inevitable  misgovemment 
which  ensued  &om  hia  imbecility,  when  he  became  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  grasping  favourites  of  an  unscrupulous  queen.  The  people  complained 
that  the  possessions  of  the  crown  were  squandered  upon  the  queen's  creaturea, 
'^  who  ruled  the  realm  as  they  liked,  gathering  richefl  innumerable," — that 
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they  were  grieTously  taxed,  but  that  all  that  came  irom  them  was  spent  in 
vain,  for  the  king  "  held  no  houaehold  and  maintained  no  wars."  *  IHiere  is 
a  striking  LUustration  of  the  miBchief  of  injudicious  commercial  taxation,  is 
a  statute  of  1453,  which  remits  a  pari;  of  "a  subsidy  called  poundage"  upon 
exports  and  imports,  because  such  poundage  shall  be  to  the  merchants  denisens 
"  a  very  great  importable  (unbearable)  charge,  and  impoverislunent  of  a  great 
part  of  the  poor  people  of  this  realm."  The  burgesses  of  towns,  who  were 
thus  taxed  with  little  discretion,  would  naturally  look  with  hope  upon  a 
possible  change  of  rulers.  By  sneh  considerations  was  the  realm  moved, 
rather  than  by  an  abstract  estimate  of  the  value  of  hereditary  right  as 
opposed  to  undisturbed  possession.  It  was  long  after  the  beginning  of  theee 
contentions  that  the  people  became  familiar  with  "the  notion  that  the  actual 
occupancy  of  the  throne  was  to  be  disturbed  by  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
York.  When  Blchard  was  appointed  vicegerent  of  the  kingdom,  in  1455^ 
ihe  rights  of  the  son  of  Henry  were  especially  protected.    Bichard  was 
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pTobablj  drivcD  erentiullf  to  demand  the  throne  hj  the  violence  of  thoM 
to  whose  miagoremment  he  had  been  bo  long  opposed.  His  second  joo- 
tectontte  was  very  short.  There  was  a  partial  recovery  of  the  king's  health 
at  the  beginning  of  1456 ;  and  on  the  25th  of  February  the  duke's  commis- 
sion was  superseded,  and  he  retired  with  his  adherents  to  the  privacy  of  hia 
own  estates.  During  two  years  the  great  quarrel  was  suspended.  The 
intrigon  of  each  faction  were,  no  doubt,  pursued  with  slight  regard  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  The  queen  was  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to 
destroy  York  and  Warwick  ;  and  these  nobles  absented  themselves  from  the 
king's  conncils,  and  maintained  an  armed  neutrality.  At  thia  period  tho 
defence  of  the  kingdom  appears  to  have  been  utterly  neglected.  The  coasts 
of  the  Channel  were  ravo^d  by  French  and  Breton  cmisera  in  1457 ;  and 
the  eastern  coast  was  equally  insecure.* 

In  145B  king  Henry  summoned  the  great  nobles  to  a  meeting  in  London. 
Fabyan,  the  alderman,  has  given  a  minute  account  of  this  assembly,  which 
was  "  called  to  appease  the  rancour  and  malice  between  the  queen  and  the 
lords."  Thither  came  the  duke  of  York,  and  was  lodged  in  his  own  fortified 
mansion  of  Baynard's  Castle,  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  below  St.  Paul's. 
Warwick  came  from  Calais,  "  with  a  great  band  of  men,  all  arrayed  in  red 
jackets  witb  white  ra^ed  staves  upon  them,  and  was  lodged  at  the  Clrey 
Friars."  The  king  and  queen,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  were  lodged  in  the 
bishop  of  London's  palace.  Many  of  the  nobles  were  quartered  within 
Temple  Bar,  and  many  without,  with  formidable  bands  of  followers,  each 
having  several  hundreds  in  his  train.  The  mayor  of  London  "  had  daily  in 
harness  five  thousand  citizens,  and  rode  daily  about  the  city  and  suhurha  of 
the  same,  to  see  that  the  king's  peace  were  kept.  And  nightly  he  provided 
for  three  thousand  men  in  harness,  to  give  attendance  upon  three  aldermen, 
and  they  to  keep  the  watch  till  seven  of.  the  clock  upon  the  morrow,  till  tbe 
day  watch  were  assembled."  f  The  London  of  this  period  was  rich  and 
populous,  full  of  splendid  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  of  stately  mansio3as. 
From  the  Tower  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  the  Thames  formed  tbe  great 
"silent  Idghway."  A.  little  before  this  time,  "upon  tbe  accustomed  day 
when  the  new  mayor  used  yearly  to  ride  with  great  pomp  unto  Westminst^ 
to  take  bis  charge,"  John  Norman  deviated  from  the  ancient  custom,  and 
was  "  rowed  thither  by  water,  for  the  which  the  watermen  made  of  him  a 
roundel  or  song  to  his  great  praise."  X  la  this  feudal  gathering  of  1158  there 
must  have  been  incessant  communication  between  Westminster  and  London ; 
md  the  ancient  thoroughfare  &om  Charing  would  have  presented  soma 
of  tbe  most  picturesque  aspects  of  a  city  eminently  beautiful  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  noblest  of  rivers— the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  with  its  lofty  spire, 
towering  up  as  impressively  as  the  dome  which  took  its  place  ailer  two 
eentunes.  What  the  city  chronicler  calls  "a  dtssimnled  unity  and  con- 
cord," was  accomplished  in  1468.  The  king,  and  t^e  rival  nobles  walking 
before  him,  hand-in-hand — the  queen,  led  by  the  duke  of  York — went  in 
procession  to  St.  Paul's.  And  yet,  in  the  following  November,  "fell  a  great 
debate  between«Bichard,  earl  of  Warvrick,and  them  of  the  king's  home, 
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inaomuch  that  they  would  have  elain  the  earl."  •  He  eacaped  to  hia  barge, 
and  departed  for  Calais.  Hia  appointment  as  captain  of  Calais  waa  Buper> 
eeded  by  a  writ  of  privy  seal,  in  favour  of  "  the  young  duke  of  Somerset." 
Warwick  refused  to  resign,  saying  that  he  was  appointed  by  authority  of 
parliament.f  The  false  unity  and  concord  had  come  to  an  end.  All  Henry's 
efforts  to  preserve  peace  by  acting  as  umpire  between  thoae  who  sought  for 
revenge  for  the  day  of  St.  Albau's,  and  tboae  who  had  compelled  the  royal 
pardon  for  the  events  of  that  day,  were  neutralised  by  tbe  passions  of  those 
around  him. 


The  affair  of  St.  Alban's  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  contest  between 
two  ambitious  factions  for  supremacy  under  the  established  dynasty,  than  as 
an  overt  act  of  rebellion  against  the  crown.  In  1459  the  Civil  War  may  be 
held  to  have  commenced ;  and  it  assumed  a  character  which  left  no  doubt 
that  the  great  issue  to  be  tried  was  whether  Henry  or  Bichard  should  be 
king  of  England.  The  Yorkist  forces  were  now  marshalled  against  tbe  royal 
forces.  The  battle  of  Blore  Heath,  in  Staffordshire,  in  which  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  the  father  of  Warwick,  defeated  lord  Audley,  vras  fought  on  the 
23rd  of  September.  Salisbury  was  on  his  march  to  join  tbe  duke  of  York, 
which  junction  after  this  victory  he  effected  near  Ludlow.  (There  Warwick 
also  joined  them ;  and  they  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  they  still  main- 
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tained  thttt  they  were  ia  ftrmB  to  refonn  the  goremmeiit,  but  Dot  to  over- 
throw it.  The  king's  ormj  advanced  by  npid  m&rchee ;  and  on  the  18tb  of 
October  met  the  Torkiats,  with  a  greatly  superior  force.  Sir  Andrew 
Trollope,  upon  the  king's  prodamatiDa  offering  pardon,  carried  a  large  body 
of  the  Calais  soldiers,  whom  he  commanded,  over  to  the  Iiancaatriao  camp. 
The  army  of  the  Yorkieta  immediately  disbanded ;  and  York  fled  to  Ireland, 
where  he  received  a  welcome  from  those  towards  whom  he  had  been  a  just 
goTemor.  At  a  parliament  held  at  Coventry  on  the  20th  of  November,  the 
forkist  lords  who  had  not  surrendered  were  declared  traitors,  and  their 
poBsesflionB  were  confiscated.  Salisbury  and  the  young  Edward  escaped  with 
Warwick  to  his  stronghold  of  Calais,  which  he  kept  against  all  attacks  during 
the  spring  of  1160.  The  proceedings  of  the  Coventry  parliament  stripped  off 
all  the  thin  coverings  of  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  York.  For  Richard  th«re 
was  no  choice  between  remaining  an  attainted  outcast,  or  venturing  for  % 
crown.  At  Midsummer  a  large  force  under  Warwick  passed  over  from  Calius, 
and  landed  in  ICent^  As  this  army  advanced  towards  London  its  numbers 
wCTe  BO  largely  increased,  that  Warwick  entered  the  capital  with  forty 
thousand  men.  "  The  king's  true  liegemen  of  Kent,"  as  they  called  them- 
selves, who  thus  joined  the  banner  of  the  White  Eose,  still  demanded  only 
redress  of  grievances,  and  the  removal  of  those  who  told  the  king  "  that  good 
is  evil  and  evil  is  good."  With  fhese  partisans,  who  appear  thoroughly  to 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  quarrel  of  the  great  nobles,  Warwick 
marched  into  the  midland  counties.  On  the  10th  d*  July  the  two  armies 
met  near  ^Northampton.  The  royal  forces  occupied  an  intrenched  position ; 
but  the  Yorkists  under  Warwick,  Faulconbridge,  and  Edward  earl  of  March, 
Iffoke  into  the  Lancastrian  camp,  and  the  king's  army  was  utterly  routed. 
Alone  in  his  tent  sat  the  unhappy  Henry,  wbUe  his  queen  and  his  son  had 
fled,  and  the  most  strenuous  of  his  adherents,  Buckingham,  Egremont, 
Beaumont,  had  perished.  Warwick  and  Edward  bowed  before  him,  and  pro- 
fessed to  hold  him  in  all  reverence.  The  victorious  Yorkists  marched  to 
I/ondon ;  when  the  Tower  was  surrendered  to  them,  and  it^  governor,  lord 
Scales,  was  inhumanly  slaughtered  in  bis  escape.  There  was  a  change  of 
ministry ;  and  the  duke  of  York  was  sent  for  &om  Ireland.  At  this  crisis, 
before  the  triumph  of  her  husband's  party  was  assured,  we  find  the  duchess 
of  York  taking  refuge  in  the  lodgings  of  a  friend  of  her  family,  John  Faston. 
A  servant  of  the  Fastons  writes,  on  the  12th  of  October,  to  his  master  at 
Ntowich,  informing  him  that  on  the  Monday  after  the  natirity  of  the  Virgin 
(15th  of  September),  "  there  come  hither  ^  my  master's  place  my  Master 
Bowser,  Sir  Harry  Eatford,  John  Clay,  and  the  harbinger  of  my  lord  of 
March,  desiring  that  my  lady  of  York  might  be  here  until  the  coming 
of  my  lord  of  York,  and  her  two  sons,  my  lord  Gleorge  and  my  lord 
Billiard,  and  my  lady  Margaret,  her  daught^,  which  X  granted  them,  in 
your  name,  to  lie  here  till  Michaelmas.  And  she  had  not  lain  here  two 
nighta,  but  she  had  tidings  of  the  landing  of  my  lord  at  Chester.  The 
Tuesday  after  my  lord  sent  for  her,  that  she  should  come  to  him  to  Hereford ; 
and  thither  she  is  gone,  and  she  hath  left  here  both  the  sons  and  the 
daughter,  and  the  lord  of  March  cometh  every  day  to  see  them."  Here,  in 
these  humble  chambers  of  the  Temple,  we  may  look  upon  this  family,  whose 
late  is  still  in  suspense,  while  their  head  is  an  attainted  fugitive.    The  lady 
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Cecily,  dachess  of  York,  tlie  daughter  of  Balph  ITenlle,  earl  of  Weatmore- 
land,  has  been  despoiled  of  her  poBsesBionB  in  the  attainder  of  her  husband. 
Her  second  eon,  Edmund  earl  of  Batland,  now  aeventeen  years  of  age,  has 
fled  with  his  father  to  Ireland,  having  been  inolnded  in  the  attainder  of 
Coventry.  Tbe  duchess  remains  in  this  bereaved  and  uncertain  condition 
till  sbe  is  sent  for  to  join  her  lord  at  Hereford.  Her  two  younger  boys,  and 
ber  daughter  Margaret,  are  left  alone  in  those  Temple  chambers.  The  boys 
will  fill  a  large  space  in  the  annala  of  England ;  but  now  they  are  helpless 
children,  who  have  been  nurtured  amidst  the  bitterness  of  their  faction,  witli 
a  precocious  sense  of  hatreds  and  revenges.  Qeoige,  who  in  a  short  time 
will  be  duke  of  Clarence,  is  now  scarcely  eleven  years  of  age ;  Bichard,  who 
will  be  duke  of  G-loucester,  has  just  completed  his  eighth  year.  Margaret  is 
the  elder,  being  fifteen ;  and  she,  as  duchess  of  Sni^undy,  will  not  be  with- 
out ber  infiuence  in  her  nation's  fortunes.  Edward,  "the  lord  of  March," 
who  "  Cometh  every  day  to  see  them,"  has  not  yet  reached  his  twentieth  year. 
With  the  precocity  of  the  Plantagenets  he  is  already  a  warrior,  and  ia  called, 
in  one  of  the  popiJor  songs,  "  Thou  vit^n  knight."  *  It  ia  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  tbe  ages  of  this  family  to  form  a  just  comprehension  of  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  their  eventM  history. 
/  The  parliament  aaaembled  on  the  7th  of  October.  On  the  9th  the  duke 
of  York  was  in  London.  On  the  16th  h^  entered  Westminster  in  royal 
array.  Hall  says,  "  The  duke  of  York  with  a  bold  countenance  entered  into 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  sat  down  in  the  throne  royal,  under  the  cloth  of 
estate,  which  ia  the  king's  peculiar  seat."  f  Other  relations  state  that  he 
stood  for  a  while  with  his  hand  on  the  throne.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  Bolls  of  Parliament,  that  he  made  a  solemn  claim  to  be  king.  There 
was  a  deliberate  investigation  of  his  genealogical  title,  which,  upon  the 
principle  of  direct  succession,  could  not  be  disputed.  But  the  Lords,  with 
whom  the  decision  appears  to  have  rested,  could  not  conceal  &om  themselves 
that  the  claimant  of  tbe  throne  had  again  and  again  sworn  fealty  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  that  the  violent  disturbance  of  a  dynasty  wbicli  had 
endured  for  sixty  years  was  a  perilous  expedient  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 
They  resolved  upon  a  compromise — that  Henry  should  retain  the  crown  for 
his  life,  and  that  the  (luke  of  York  and  his  heirs  should  succeed  to  it  after 
Henry's  death.  The  queen  was  in  the  north,  surrounded  by  some  of  tbe 
most  powerful  of  the  lords  who  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
Lancastrian  branch.  It  was  not  likely  that  she  would  readily  submit  to  an 
arrangement  which  set  aside  the  claims  of  her  son.  Her  proud  spirit  would 
yield  to  no  compromise.  In  the  confidence  of  Huccess  York  lef^  London; 
and  spent  his  ChristmHs  in  his  castle  of  Sandal,  in  Yorkshire.  He  had  a 
small  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  Somerset  advanced  with  eighteen 
thoxjsand  men  to  invest  the  castle.  Edward  was  at  Shrewsbury,  Had  York 
waited  the  arrival  of  succours  he  might  have  been  secure.  But  in  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  he  resolved  to  go  forth  from  his  castle  to  oppose  a  force  treble  the 
amount  of  his  own.  A  solemn  day  of  combat  had  been  appointed  by  both 
parties.  But  the  feudal  honour  was  fast  passing  away,  leaving  only  the 
feudal  feroci^.    York  was  suddenly  attacked  and  totally  defeated^    The 
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HMnaatic  circninstaiices  of  the  duke  being  placed  npon  an  ant-hill,  while  a 
paper  erown  was  pat  upon  bia  head,  and  the  mocking  warrion  cried,  "  Hail, 
king  without  a  kingdom,"  are  probably  the  inrentiona  of  the  later  chroniclerg. 
The  same  spirit  of  exaggeration  may  baTO  represented  fiutland  as  basely 
mnrderad,  when  found  with  his  tutor  away  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Instead  of  being  a  boy  of  twelve,  as  grave  hiatoriana  have  accepted  the 
statement,  be  was  bom  in  1443,  and  was  seventeen  yeare  and  a  half 
old  at  this  battle  oT  Wakefield.  The  &ther  and  the  son  both  fell  on 
the  Slst  of  December,  U60.  Whether  they  were  butchered  in  cold 
lilood,  or  died  on  the  battle-field,  is  of  little  historical  import.  The 
victory  of  Wakefield  was  followed  up  by  the  Hucceasful  party  with  merciless 
ezecntiona,  Salisbury  and  other  YorkistB  were  beheaded  at  Pomfret  on 
the  first  day  of  1461.  In  another  month  the  tide  of  BUCcesB  was  turned ; 
and  Edward,  now  duke  of  York,  defeated  the  eari  of  Pembroke  at  Mortimer's 
CroM,  and  followed  up  his  victory  by  the  same  course  of  executions  as  those 
of  Wakefield.  After  this  triumph,  queen  Margaret  advanced  towards 
Lcmdon  from  the  north  with  a  great  and  lawless  force.  The  terror  of  their 
march  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  southern  counties.  The  people  were 
dragged  more  and  more  into  this  terrible  conflict.  A  letter  from  London, 
dated  tbe  23rd  of  January,  says,  "  In  this  country  every  man  is  well  willing 
to  go  with  my  lords  here ;  and  I  hope  God  shall  help  them,  for  the  people 
in  the  north  rob  and  steal,  and  be  appointed  to  pill  (pillage)  all  this  countov 


and  give  away  men's  goods  and  livelihoods  in  all  the  south  coimtry."  •     The 
ravaging  bands  under  Northumberland,  Westmorland,  Exeter,  Somerset, 
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Deronshire,  Clifford,  Siooa,  Dacre, — ^were  di&wing  tiigher  and  nigber  to  the 
ci^tAl.  On  Slirore  TueadAf ,  the  17th  i^  Febnuty,  they  had  reaohed  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Albau'a.  Ont  of  the  dty  Warwick  had  marched, 
carrying  vith  him  the  poor  king  Henty,  in  whoae  name  all  the  acta  most 
inimical  to  his  iamily  wene  aaw  done.  At  Bamud's  Heatb,  near  St.  AJhan'a, 
the  second  battle  bearing  that  name  waa  fonght,  and  Warwick  was  utterly- 
routed.  Henry  vaa  left  on  tiie  field,  and  now  fell  into  tito  handa  of  the 
queen.  The  town  of  St.  Alban'a  waa  plundered,  with  the  same  fory  that  had 
marked  all  the  coone  of  the  northern  army.  The  great  contest  would 
probably  have  been  now  decided  but  for  one  of  thoae  impulaea  of  boldneoa 
which  BO  often  change  the  fiirtanea  of  indiriduab  and  natioDB.  Bdward, 
duke  of  York,  thrai  not  twenty  yean  old,  ont^«d  London,  aa  if  the 
battle  of  St.  Alban'a  had  been  a  victoiy  for  hia  party,  inatead  of  a  aignal 
defeat.  The  army  of  the  north  waa  more  intent  upon  plundering  the  oonntzy 
than  upon  eeiiing  i^Kin  the  moment  of  snccesi  to  complete  their  triumph. 
Edward's  forces  had  formed  a  juncticHi  with  those  of  Warwick ;  and  on  the 
28th  of  February,  they  marched  into  London.  "  In  field  anA  town  every 
one  called  Edward  king  of  England  and  France,"  aaya  a  contemporary  MS.* 
A  more  daring  spirit  than  that  of  fii^ard  of  York  now  represented  the 
White  £o8e.  Edward  weot  straightforward  to  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition ;  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  peen,  prelates,  and  citisens,  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  he  demanded  the  crown.  It  waa  reBolred  at  this  council,  that 
Henry,  by  joining  the  forces  of  the  queen,  bad  set  aside  the  award  of  the 
preceding  October,  and  forfeited  the  throne  of  which  he  had  been  granted 
the  llfe.occupancy.  The  acceBsion  of  Edward  IT.  to  the  crown  of  England 
dates  &om  the  4th  of  March,  on  which  day,  say  the  Bolls  of  Parliament, 
**he  took  apon  him  to  use  his  right  and  title  to  the  re^m  of  £ngUnd  and 
lordship ;  and  entered  into  the  exerrase  of  the  royal  estate,  dignity, 
pre-eminence,  and  power  of  the  same  crown,  and  to  the  reign  and 
goTemonce  of  the  said  realm  of  Kigland  and  lordship;  and  the  same 
fourth  day  of  March  amoved  Henry,  late  called  king  Henry  the  sixth, 
son  to  Henry,  son  to  Henry,  1^  eari  of  Derby,  son  to  John  of 
Oaunt,  from  the  occupation,  usurpation,  intrusion,  reign,  and  govern- 
ance of  the  said  realm."  In  every  statute  whioh  had  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  three  regal  predecessors  of  Edward,  the  same  principle  of 
legitimacy  was  ostentatiously  asserted;  and  Homy  IT.,  Henry  Y.,  and 
Henry  YI.  were  denominated  "  late  kings  of  England  sucoeasively,  in  deed 
and  not  of  right."  f  Mr,  Hallam  has  justly  said,  "  With  na,  who  are  to 
weigh  these  ancient  Actions  in  the  balance  of  wisdom  and  justice,  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  the  house  of  Lancaster  were  lawful 
sovereigns  of  England."  The  wisest  statesman  of  that  age,  in  the  same 
rational  spirit,  declared  that  in  his  judgment,  and  the  judgment  of  the  world, 
Henry  VI.  was  the  lawflil  king.J 

A  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  a  speech  from  the  throne,  a  solemn  lecognition 
before  the  great  altar  of  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  were  the  brief  ceremonies 
with  which  Edward  put  on  the  crown.    It  was  no  time  fbi  feasting  and 
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Tqtndng.  Ifarfollt  Is  gone  to  his  lioimtry  to  niae  his  men.  'Wirwiak  hM 
tnarehedoatofLotldmuHthwanloiitheethof  MftTOli.  A  greftt  foroe  of  foot, 
(rf  *hi«h  the  moat  part  irwe  Welshmen  and  Kcntiahmen,  followed  him  on  tb* 
lOth.  On  the  13th  Sdward  himself  iaaaod  out  of  the  dty  in  goodly  order  at 
Bishopegate,  following  the  same  northward  cDurse.*  On  the  IStfa,  Henr;^,  th* 
Lancastrian  king,  is  despatehing  lettetB  under  his  signet  ftom  York,  in  which 
he  annormoea  that  "  oar  great  traitor,  the  late  earl  of  March,  hath  made  great 
assembliee  of  riotons  And  mbchieTonsly-dlBpoBed  people,  and  to  ttir  and  pro* 
voke  them  to  draw  unto  hitn,  he  hath  cried  in  bis  prodamstion  havoc  upon 
all  onr  true  liege  people  and  ntbjects,  their  wives,  childreii,  and  gooda."  f 
lie  tumble  bavoo  which  the  men  of  the  north  bad  inflicted  upon  the  south 
waa  now  to  be  retaliated.  At  iPerrybridge,  the  Advanced  columns  of  the 
YorkiBtt  were  defeated  inaskmnish.  On  the  29tb  of  March  the  main  bodies 
of  the  two  armies  ue  in  view  of  each  other,  at  Towton,  about  eight  milee  from 
Toti.  Never  before  or  since  in  England  vas  such  a  mighty  host  of  th« 
children  of  the  soil  gathered  together  for  mutual  destruction.  The  army  of 
tiie  Lancastrians  has  been  computed  at  aitty^  thousand.  They  were  the  hardy 
north-men,  with  borderers,  half  English,  who  had  dispersed  to  their  moors 
and  mountains  after  ravaging  the  country,  for  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  from 
York  to  Bt,  Alban's.  Again  they  were  gathered  under  the  banner  of  the 
Bed  Bose.  They  were  led  by  the  earb  of  Northamberland,  Westmoriand, 
Devonahire,  Wiltshire,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Sir  Andrew  Trollope,  and  others, 
who  were  ready  to  fight  to  the  death.  Of  the  composition  of  Edward's  army 
«f  nearly  fifty  thousand,  we  have  a  remarkable  description,  in  "  Verses  on  the 
Battle  of  Towton,"  X  which,  in  relating  how 

"  nsrt  was  man;  ■  Ut  pwnm  wsitii^  on  the  Bon," 

Kates  the  badges  and  banners  that  fluttered  in  the  Yorkist  ranks  on  that 
terrible  eve  of  Palm  Sunday.  The  bouse  of  Yoil  was  represented  by  its  badges 
cf  the  Falcon  and  Fetterlock,  the  Ostrich  Feather,  the  Bhu^  Bull,  and  the 
Boar's-head.  Warwick  was  there,  with  his  dreaded  banner  of  the  Bagged-Staff ; 
If  orfolk  came  with  the  timely  aid  of  his  White  Lion ;  Fauconbei^  fought  under 
bis  Fish-hook ;  3cro|>e  displayed  his  Comisb  Chough,  Grey  of  Buthyn  his  Black 
ragged-staff,  Bouchier  his  Bridled-ho9e,  Stanley  his  Greyhound  and  Harts'- 
bead.  Bat  the  su^^rt  of  the  people,  under  their  own  leadeis,  waa  manifest 
in  the  banners  of  the  towns  that  had  gathered  round  Edward  in  bis  march  of 
sixteen  days.  He  had  led  &}m  London  his  Welshmen,  with  their  banner  of 
the  Solplun,  and  his  Kentishmen,  with  the  Harrow  of  Canterbury.  But  in 
the  field  of  Towton  were  the  White  Ship  of  Bristow,  and  the  proud  Libert 
(Leopard)  of  Salisbury,  whose  men  had  marched  to  unite  with  the  midland 
people.  Coventry  waa  there  with  its  Block  Bam  j  Worcester  with  its  Wolf; 
Gloucester  vrith  its  Dragon;  Leicester  with  its  Griffin j  Nottingham  with 
its  George ;  Northampton  with  its  WOd  Bat.  It  was  the  eve  of  one  of  the 
most  solemn  festivals  of  the  church,  in  which  the  entry  of  the  Frinoe  of 
Peace  into  Jerusalem  was  commemorated  with  the  strewing  of  the  first 
green  branches  and  the  earliest  spring  flowers,  and  solemn  hymns  were  sung 
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for  the  yictory  of  good  oyet  eyil.  On  the'  eve  of  Pftkh  Snnda^  begab  the 
i;ruel  battle  of  Towton  at  four  o'clock,  when  the  armies  joined.  Through  i^ 
that  night,  amidst  a  fall  'of  snow,  these  fierce  men  madly  fonght  till  the 
Afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Then,  thirty-three  thonsand  men  lay  dead  oo  the 
field  of  battle. 

"  TliB  nioT  ihall  be  thcdr  mndiig-iheet. " 

The  triumph  of  the  Torkieta  was  complete  ;  hut  it  waa  not  Bignalised  by  the 
greater  triumph  of  mercy.  It  is  affirmed  that  there  waa  no  quarter  given 
in  the  battle;  although  Oomines  says,  "  King  Edward  told  me,  that  in  all  the 
battles  which  he  had  gained,  his  way  was,  when  the  victory  waa  on  his  side, 
to  mount  on  horseback,  and  cry  out  to  save  the  common  soldiers,  and  pot 
the  gentry  to  the  sword,  by  which  means  none,  or  very  few,  of  then 
escaped."  *  Those  whom  the  sword  spared  too  often  fell  beneath  the  axe.. 
On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Towton,  the  earls  of  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire, 
with  many  ethers,  were  beheaded.  The^  queen  and  the  hunted  king  fled 
into  Scotland. 

■  JttauAia,  book  iiL  chap.  6. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FopnlM  nppoit  of  the  bouse  of  York — OironitioD  of  Bdaud  IV.— BiecaUons— AttaJndera — 
Beneirsd  ■tlempte  of  qneen  Margarel — Insarreetlonii — B»tti8  of  Heihsm— Bdward  io 
tnc« — Debueneat  of  the  csiin — The  kiog'a  nuuriase — Wanriok's  eBtmngement— Marriage 
of  Bdwsid'B  liiter  to  the  duke  of  Bnrgosd;— Horruge  ot  Clueoce  to  Wenrick's  daogbter 
— Power  ot  Warwick — Torkahira  inaoiTectioii^linarTectioii  under  sir  Eobert  Wellc« — 
Warwick  (ud  Claience  defeated— Hey  fly  to  Pranoe—InTauon  of  Warwiok  and  Clarenoe 
— Bertoration  of  Heorjr  TL— Bdwud  th  eille— His  rBtom— l*nding  at  KaTempnr— 
Becondliatioa  of  Edward  and  CSanmoe— The  mardi  to  London — Battle  of  Bamet — 
Heniy  again  a  prieoiier — l^nA™^  of  queea  Marguvt — Battle  of  Tcwkeabnrj — Richard  of 
eioueal«r~Fal«Hibridge— Deatii  of  Hemy  TL 

£irwABD  of  York  lias  been  borne  to  the  throne  upon  the  ahoulderfl  of  the 
people.  Public  opinion  waa  not  then  formed  through  journals,  reported' 
speeches,  pamphlets — even  erenta  of  great  importance  were  slowly  and 
imperfectlj  known — but  etlll  there  was  public  opinion.  An  hietorian,  who 
■peaks  of  public  opinion  as  an  important  element  of  the  social  life  of  modem 
^Europe  at  this  period,  says,  "  It  deriyea  its  origin  and  its  nutriment  &om 
hidden  sources ;  and,  requiring  little  support  &om  reason  or  from  evidence, 
takes  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  by  involuntaiy  conviction."  t  It  ^<» 
this  pnbli'c  opinion,  especially  of  London  and  the  great  towns,  which  swept 
away  a  well-disposed,  but  incapable  king, — afflicted  by  mental  and  bodily 

*  On  thesroBndofaiindeoftbesealtbeanniBdtbeniw*i«repra«n(edMpuatel7.  The 
•nn  waa  adopted  aa  a  badge  after  the  baitle  of  Mortimer's  Cron,  on  the  laoniing  prenona  to 
which  three  snna  were  seen,  which,  as  the  day  advanced,  became  one. 

t  BaakB,  "  Hiatorj  of  the  f opre,"  fol.  i.  p.  1S3, 
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mfirmities ;  the  inBtrument  of  a  riolent  womac  aod  her  cnfty  &ToariteB, — 
to  Bubatitute  a  youth  of  extncwdinarf  Tigonf,  ei  eminent  beauty,  of  popular 
manmen,  but  whose  cruel  an4  licentwua  natim  waa  with  difficulty  controlled 
by  the  commanding  will  of  the  gNftt  noble  who  had  identified  himself  with 
the  cause  of  the  houae  of  York,  Ttutt  Warwick  would  have  risked  every 
thing  merely  for  the  «wertion  of  the  aupwi^  right  to  inheritance  of  the 
descendants  of  one  son  of  Bdward  HI.  in  preference  to  tbo*o  of  another  son, 
is  utterly  inconsvt^it  with  the  pvtQnplQ  upon  which  the  erown  of  England 
had  been  held  fbr  oentmi^a,  vhm  the]«  was  no  eoiutit»tieBal  doubt  that  it 
waa  in  the  powet  of  the  gn^i  Council,  afterwards  called  Parliftment,  to  depose 
a  king,  and  appoint  a  BueoeMor,  who  should  have  pereoutJ  aa  well  as  hereditary 
claims.  Sixty-oqe  years  had  paved  ainoe  the  deposition  gf  Bichard  II.  and 
the  election  of  Henry  lY.  During  that  time,  there  had  been  thirteen  yeara 
of  sagadouB  government  j  teii  years  of  natieqid  gloij ;  Xnd  thirty-eight  yean 
of  a  legal  minority  and  weaknoH,  duiiog  which  a  militaiy  people  were 
constantly  incenaed  by  the  disasters  and  disgrseea  of  their  arms,  and 
an  induatriouB  people  by  the  mlurable  iutriguea  and  scandalous  contests 
for  power  of  grasping  nobles.  The  Bnglish  nation  would  endure  a  certain 
amount  of  vigorous  despotism ;  taxation  thoy  would  bear,  for  warlike  attack 
or  defence ;  but  incapacity  in  the  king,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  leader  in 
all  heroic  enterprise,  the  wisest  in  council,  the  bravest  in  danger,  they 
would  not  endure.  Thc^  deposed  the  gentle  Henry,  and  set  up  the  fierce 
Edward. 

Edward  IV.  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1461,  by 
Thomas  Bourchier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  brother  George  was  then 
created  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother 
Bichard  duke  of  Gloucester.  The  king 
afterwards  went  a  progress  through  the 
south  and  west,  amidst  some  of  the  towna 
which  had  been  so  foithfiil  to  his  in- 
terests. ""He  progresied,"  says  Stow, 
*'  about  the  land  to  understand  ^e  estate 
Hau^iTDatefiUininltT.  thereof."    His  course  was  marked  by 

executions  as  frequent  as  banquets.  At 
Bristol,  he  waa  present  when  sir  Baldwin  Fulford  was  beheaded,  who  waa  taken, 
"  sailing  into  Britanny  to  rouse  people  against  king  Bdward."  One  whose  mind 
waa  deeply  penetrated  with  the  romance  of  antiquity—"  the  maFveUoBS  boy"  of 
Bristol — has  painted  this  tragedy  with  all  the  forqe  of  local  colouring :  the 
brave  knight  upon  a  sledge ;  the  mayor,  and  aldermen,  and  councilmen  in 
scarlet  robes ;  the  friais  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  friars  of  Saint  Jamea  in 
the  prooesaion ;  the  king  looking  out  of  the  great  minster  window ;  Baldwin 
drawn  past  the  cross  in  the  high  street  up  the  steep  hill.*  The  poet  may 
have  truly  repreoented  Bdward  gaiing  on  this  scene  of  death,  for  it  was  said 
of  him,  that  he  witneesed  an  execution  with  as  much  pleasure  as  others  did  a 
pageant.  We  have  contemporary  evidence  that  he  vras  then  in  a  merry 
mood,  as  was  his  occaaional  temper  through  life,  whilst  thia  work  of  revenge 
was  going  on.    Is  a  letter  written  on  the  day  of  Baldwin's  death — "TUs 

•  Chattarioa,  "Otiirto*  Traced}." 
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BMua  day  tir  B>oldir7n  FoUbrd  and  anotber,  called  HaysBunt,  .were  pat  in 
execntioii "— the  writer,  B.  Enez,  haa  eixiimuiiicBted  a  secret  roeaaage  to 
Xdward,  and  "the  king  langlied  aud  made  a  great  game  thereat.".*  Tet, 
irith  Ua  lerity  and  hia  cru^^,  thia  king  had  gjimpges  of  his  du^,  in  the 
aoaeoB  of  his  wondrons  prosperi^.  He  is  iolicit^  to  grant  a  foronr  to 
one  who  haa  eerred  him,  and  he  answers,  that  "he  would  be  your  good 
l(»d  themn,  as  be  would  to  the  poorest  man  in  En^and ;  he  would  hold 
with  yoB  is  your  light,  and  as  for  fsTour  he  will  not  be  under«tood  that 
he  shall  show  faroor  more  to  one  man  than  to  another,  not  to  one  in 
England."  t 

Hie  pai4iameDt  met  on  the  1th  of  November.  It  was  a  parliament  wholly 
in  the  interests  of  the  new  dynasty.  The  Lancastriaa  peers  and  knights  fell 
before  its  Bill  of  Attainder  "  thick  as  autumnal  leaTes."  Henry  VI.,  bis  queen, 
and  their  son,  wwe  atttunted  for  tite  death  of  Bichard,  duke  of  York,  and  tor 
deUTenng  np  Berwick  to  the  Boots  on  the  26th  of  April,  after  the  Sight  from 
Towton.  I>nkes,  earls,  knights,  esquires,  were  attainted  for  being  at  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  York ;  for  b«ng  against  king  Edward  at  Towton-field  ; 
for  procniing  foreign  [Hinces  to  invade  the  realm ;  and  for  more  recent 
movementB  in  arms  in  Durham  and  Wales.  The  statute  lat  Edward  IV., 
which  declares  all  the  Lancastrian  princes  as  "  kings  in  deed  Kid  not  of  right," 
MHifirms  their  various  grants,  "  except  to  such  persons,  and  every  of  them, 
wbom  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  repnteth  and  holdeth  for  bis  rebels  or 
enemiea."  This  despotic  exception  enabled  the  king  not  only  to  bestow  the 
property  of  the  attainted  Laneastriana  upon  his  friends,  but  to  seise  on  the 
possessions  of  those  whom  he  only  suspected  to  be  hostile  to  bis  claims. 
Some  abandoned  Henry,  and  made  submission  to  Edward  ;  to  be  treated  with 
the  contempt  that  belonged  to  their  inconstanoy.  Such  was  Somerset,  who 
submitted  in  1163,  imd  again  went  over  to  the  lAucaBtrians,  in  1464,  then  to 
periah  on  the  scaffold.  [Htose  who  were  faithful,  as  Exeter  was,  bad  to  endure 
exile  and  misery.  "  Some  of  them,"  says  Comines,  "were  reduced  to  such  "" 
extremity  of  want  before  the  duke  of  Burgundy  received  them,  that  no 
commwi  beggar  could  have  been  in  greater.  I  saw  one  of  them,  who  was 
duke  of  Exeter,  but  who  concealed  his  name,  following  the  duke  of  Burgundy's 
train  bare-foot  and  bare-legged,  begging  his  bread  from  door  to  door.  Thia 
man  was  next  of  the  honse  of  IdUicaster ;  had  married  king  Edward's  sister ; 
■nd  being  afterwards  known  had  a  small  pensiou  allowed  him  for  his  snb> 
flistence."  {  How  slight  regard  has  chronicleor  tradition  bestowed  upon  the 
hnndredB  of  other  poor  outcasts  of  this  fearfiil  timel  The  fato  of  one 
ttmif  is  an  exception,  for  it  has  been  conseciated  by  the  poet.  The  Clifford 
who  aUtw  Butland  at  Wakefield  was  himself  slain  at  Towton  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year.  His  widow  and  her  iniant  boy  fled  "  to  the  caves  and  to  the 
brooks,"  and  the  duld  lived  a  solitary  life  in  "  Blencathara's  ragged  coves," 
□11  grown  a  youth  he  was  again  forced  to  fly,  "  to  lead  a  flock  from  hill  to 
hill"  "The  good  lord  GHfford,"  who  waa  restored  to  his  title  and  estates  in 
the  first  year  of  Henry  VH.,  and  entered  the  Houae  of  Peers  without  being 
able  to  read  or  vrrito,  learnt  in  his  shepherd  life  purer  and  wiser  lessons  than 
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his  four  immediate  proganlton  had  leamt — ^the  le»ona  of  hatxed  and  imeage, 
through  which  they  dl  had  perished  in  the  field  of  battle ; — 
"  Ldvc  li>d  he  foQitd  in  hnti  lAen  poot  nwa  lie."  * 
It  wu  three  yearn  before  the  acceedon  of  Edward  to  the  throne  had 
settled  down  into  a  state  of  tranqoillitf .  The  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  placed  tiieir  dependence  upon  queen  Margaret.  Her  unconquenble 
■ctirity  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  the  party.  For  her  they  planned ;  for  her 
th^  staked  their  lives,  almost  against  hope.  But  the;  relied  upon  foreign 
aid,  and  upon  the  power  of  the  nobles,  who  would  still  have  been  formidable 
if  the  people  had  been  with  tbem,  but  who  were  powerless  whilst  £dwu^ 
was  regarded  as  a  deliverer  from  evil  government.  In  1462  Margaret  raised 
an  army  of  adventurers  in  France,  and  landed  on  the  northern  coast  in 
October.  The  energetic  king  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  great  force.  Thb 
queen  fled  to  her  ships,  wldch  were  scattered  by  a  tempest,  and  part  of  hei 
foreign  troops  being  cast  upon  Holy  lalutd  were  pursued  and  destroyed.  She 
escaped  to  Berwick,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Scots  in  the  previous 
year.  A  portion  of  her  partisans  had  however  taien  the  strong  fortresses  of 
Bamb(»x)ugh,  Alnwick,  and  Sunstanfaui^h.  Warwick  arrived  to  besie^ 
these  castles ;  and  Bamborough  and  Dunstanburgh  were  sucrendered  by  the 
duke  of  Somerset  and  sir  Bichard  Percy,  on  condition  that  they  should, 
recover  their  rank  and  their  estates  upon  swearing  fealty  to  Edward.  Alnwick 
capitulated.  The  attainders  of  Somerset  and  Percy  were  repealed  by  the, 
parliament,  and  their  lands  restored.  Deserted  thus  by  two  of  her  chief 
supporters,  Margaret  sought  safety  in  ber  father's  territory  of  Lorraine. 
Monstrelet,  the  French  historian,  without  giving  a  date,  tells  that  romantic 
story  of  her  escape  &om  her  pursuers,  which  relieves  the  monotony  of  these 
dreiuy  annals  of  bloodshed  and  treachery  by  a  narrative  which  touches  onr 
common  sympathies.  In  a  wild  forest  near  the  coast  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  banditti,  who  plundered  her  of  her  gold  and  jewels.  They  qnarrelled  about 
the  division  of  the  booty  ;  and,  seizing  her  opportunity  the  queen  fled  with 
her  boy,  then  about  eleven  years  old.  In  the  depths  of  the  wood  they  were 
again  encountered  by  a  single  robber.  Margaret,  with  the  decision  of  her 
character,  threw  heraelf  upon  the  protection  of  the  outlaw.  "  This  ia  the 
son  of  your  king — to  your  care  I  commit  him — I  am  your  queen."  The 
robber  became  her  friend,  and  guarded  her  to  a  place  of  aecurity.t  Sir 
John  Fortescue,  the  great  Lancastrian  lawyer,  has  a  strange  passage  shovring 
that  the  thieves  of  England  are  of  such  high  courage  that  three  or  four  wilt 
set  upon  seven  or  eight  free  men.  Of  the  Scots,  be  says,  "  their  hearts  serve 
them  not  to  take  a  man's  goods  while  he  is  present,  and  will  defend  it ;  but 
the  Englishman  be  of  another  courage  ;  for  if  he  be  poor,  and  see  another 
man  having  riches,  which  may  be  taken  &om  bim  by  might,  he  wot  not  spare 
to  do  BO."  This  desperate  luirdihood  in  evil  doing,  in  wUch  life  was  pitted 
against  life,  was  not  incompatible  with  generosity.  The  story  of  Margaret 
and  the  robber  is  consistent  with  the  national  character — that  mixture  of 
ferocily  and  gentieness  of  which  the  baUad-heroes  of  Sherwood  were  the  type. 

*  TnrdiTorth'i  "  Song  tt  the  P«wt  of  Brongliam  Cutle." 

t  Hams  places  IhU  eieot  aAer  Um  UHIb  of  Heihui.    TnnMor  ai^  Uaprd  lliiiik  it  tnloBfi 
to  tliii  earlier  [leriod. 
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In  the  fotuth  year  of  king  Edward  the  constuit  exertions  of  the  Lancae- 
tnana  kept  the  goremment  in  serious  alarm.  In  February,  1461,  the  parliament 
waa  prorogued  in  oonBequence  of  the  commotions  in  rarioua  counties.  On  the 
Ist  of  M^rch,  John  Paston  writes  to  hia  father,  "  The  commooa  in  JJaocashire 
and  Cheshire  were  up  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  or  more  ;  but  now  they 
be  down  again ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  was  beaded  in  Chester  as  on  Saturday 
last  past."*  In  1464  Margaret  was  again  in  Scotland ;  and  now  an  attempt  of 
extraordinary  boldnees  to  regain  the  lost  throne  was  made  by  the  Lan- 
castrians. Percy  and  Somerset  had  gone  orer  to  their  old  fiiends,  and 
were  at  the  head  of  a  lai^e  fon^  of  Scots  and  exiled  English ;  and  they 
again  obttuned  the  command  of  the  three  castles  which  had  been  yielded  to 
Edward  in  1462.  Ixtrd  Montacute,  the  brother  of  Warwick,  the  warder  at 
the  east  marches,  went  promptly  against  the  force  which  Percy  and  Somerset 
hod  collected.  On  the  2Sth  of  April  a  battle  was  fought  at  Hedgeley  Moor, 
near  WooUer,  where  Percy,  in  the  words  of  the  Tear  Booh, "  comme  homme 
fiiit  occise" — was  killed  like  a  man.  On  the  15th  of  May  Montacute 
encountered  the  army  of  the  queen  near  Hexham.  In  that  decisive  victory 
of  Edward's  commander  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  sank  to  the 
lowest  point  of  hopelessness,' as  if  "never  to  rise  agun."  The  inconstant  or 
treacherous  Somerset  was  taken  prisoner,  and  instantly  beheaded.  Thero 
was  some  justice  in  the  recital  of  his  crimes  in  the  act  for  his  attwnder,  which 
saya,  "  of  very  gentleness  and  the  noble  honour  that  ought  to  be  grounded 
in  every  gentleman,  he  should  have  been  established  in  firm  &ith  and  truth," 
for  "he  hod  been  bounteously  and  largely  treated."  But  in  these  unhappy 
contentiooB  "  the  noble  honour "  woe  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  base 
expediency.  £iecntions,  attainders,  imprisonments,  followed  this  rictory. 
Some  of  tiiB  fu^tives  from  the  battle-field  threw  themselves  into  Bomborough 
Castle*with  sir  Balph  Gray,  which  fortress  speedily  surrendered  to  "Warwick. 
Gray  was  beheaded  at  Doncaster,  having  been  sp&red  the  degradation  of 
having  his  spurs  stricken  off  by  the  master  cook,  tbrough  the  especial  mercy 
of  Edward.  The  estates  of  Percy  were  granted  to  Montacute,  who  became 
earl  of  N'orthumberland.  The  Ei^lisb  government  toncluded  at  this  time  of 
success  a  truce  for  fifteen  years  with  Scotland,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Lancastrians  should  receive  neither  shelter  nor  aid  from  the  Scots.t 

The  repose  which  Edward  bod  now  attained  was  not  favourable  to  the 
improvem^tt  of  his  character.  In  the  rush  of  war  he  was  eminently  brave 
and  daring.  In  peace,  the  some  energy  became  wild  licentiousness.  Uis 
expenses  were  unbounded.  He  gave  away  the  forfeited  possessions  of  his 
enemies  with  a  rash  liberality,  and  he  resorted  to  very  dangerous  devices  for 
the  supply  of  his  own  extravagance.  In  1464  "  king  Edward  changed  the 
coin  of  ^igknd,  by  which  he  had  great  getting; "  and  the  contemporary 
writer,  ^ving  the  value  of  this  new  coin,  adds, "  to  the  great  harm  of  the 
common  people."  {    Another  contemporary  says  that  the  gold  and  silver 


a  vitli  thcw  of  Eng^uio,  haT«  not  been  of  nuteriol 

_, _~  .. ..,   in  UM.     Tha  two  kingdoms  ware  in  a  BUte  of 

oeamoD&l  bmdar  warllm,  with  long  truces.     Towude  tbe  close  of  th«  idga  of  Bdmud  IV.,  tli* 
reUtiou  of  tba  two  eooutries  usame  >  grester  degree  of  inlere«L 
t  Waikwortli'i  Chmiials,  p.  4. 
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money  wu  changed  and  coined  aner,  that  the  name  of  Hemy  might  be 
obliterated*    It  appean  &om  'Wai-kwertfa'a  brief  and  obocure  account  that 
tba  old  noble,  whii^  paMed  for  six  Bhillings  and  eightpence,  was  now  called  a 
rial  and  commanded  to  paaa  for  ten  BhiUiaga.     This  waa  not  literally  trne,  but 
vai  trne  in  principle.    Bdward  iaiued  two  new  gold  coins  called  angela  and 
angelcta,  which  were  to  be  Hubatituted  for  the  noble  and  half  noble.    The 
noble  of  Henrj  IV.  contained  108  grains  of  gold ;  the  angel  of  Edward  lY. 
contuned  only  80  graina.     But 
Henry  IV.  had  himself  depre- 
ciated his  noble  &om  120  graina 
t«  lOS ;  so  that  the  angel  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  was  current  for  two- 
thirds  more  than   its  intrinsic 
value  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
century.     TJnqneationably  these 
robberies  of  the  public  for  the 
Ancei  of  Bdmni  IV.  benefit  of  the  royal  treasury  were 

"  to  the  great  harm  of  the  com- 
mon people."  They  wore  "  to  the  extreme  damage  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
kingdom,"  says  another  chronicler.  But  few  in  that  age  understood  bow  &ta] 
are  such  devices  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community ;  and  how  ahort-Uved 
was  the  advaotage  of  the  fraud  to  the  crown  itaelf.  Edward  followed  the  evil 
example  of  his  predeceesors ;  for  to  them  and  to  ^im  it  was  enough  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  coin  would  supply  some  of  the  necessities  of  the  passing 
hoiu*.  Thia  "  ahaUow  and  impudent  artifice  of  lowering  the  standard  "t  perhaps 
produced  more  serious  injuries  to  the  industry  of  the  country  than  the  rero* 
lutione  and  counter-revolutions  of  this  age,  with  all  their  wasto  of  national 
reeooroes,  and  all  their  disturbances  of  private  property.  But  Edward  had 
personal  qualities  vbicb  obviated  the  unpopularity  of  some  of  his  public  acts. 
"  To  gain  universally  the  favour  of  all  aorta,  he  used  towards  every  man  of 
high  and  low  degree  more  than  meet  familiarity,  which  trade  of  life  he  never 
changed." !{  The  "morlthan  meet  familiarity  "  might  be  offensive  to  the 
pride  of  decaying  feudal  power,  but  it  stood  Edward  in  the  place  of  many 
nobler  qualitiea.  The  mode  in  which  hia  frank  and  genial  humour  was 
regarded  may  be  traced  in  our  ballad-poetry,  which  haa  been  always  ready  to 
celebrate  the  adventures  of  kings  with  their  humble  subject  whether 
tanners,  miUers,  or  tinkers.  "  A  merrie,  pleasant,  and  delectable  historie 
between  K.  Edward  the  Fourth  and  a  Tanner  of  Tamworth,"  waa  the  delight 
of  many  an  ingle-nook  of  the  sixteenth  century. §  It  was  thia  impulsive 
temperament  which  led  Edward  to  the  raehest,  but  in  many  respects  the  most 
creditable  action  of  his  life, — hia  marriage.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  sir 
Bichard  Woodville  and  of  Jaquetta,  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  hod  been  married 
to  sir  John  Ch«y,  a  Lancastrian,  who  was  killed  at  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Alban's.  Edward  saw  the  lady  at  her  mother's  house ;  when  she  solicited 
him  to  restore  her  late  husband's  confiscated  possessions.  Her  beauty  was 
irresistible  to  the  young  man  of  twenty-three ;  and  they  were  secretly  married. 
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The  oBremonT^  u  thtu  deocribed :  "  WMch  epouBals  wen  Bolemnised  wHj  in 
the  momiitg  >t  >  town  nuned  Qrafton,  near  unto  Stony-9tratford ;  at  which 
marriaga  was  no  peraon  present  but  the  spoose,  the  BpouMsae,  the  duohew  of 
Bedford  her  mother,  the  prieat,  two  gentlewomen,  and  a  young  man  to  help 
the  priett  sing."  *  There  i>  a  letter,  imdated,  written  by  Bichard,  duke  of 
York,  to  dame  Elisabeth  Woodville,  whom  his  son  mode  queen  of  England, . 
recommending  her  marriage  to  bis  well-beloTcd  knight,  lir  Hugh  JTohn  ;  and 
there  ia  aoother  from  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  which  he  urges  the  same  suit 
for  the  tame  gallaot  knight,  "  which  now  late  was  with  yon  unto  hia  full  gTe»t 


jtiy;"  and  whose  lore  was  foonded  upon  "the  great  aadneas  and  wisdom  that 
he  found  and  proved  in  you  at  that  time,  a«  for  your  great  and  proved  virtue 
and  womanly  demeaning."  f  Had  sir  Hugh  John  carried  off  the  priie,  the 
Gourae  of  Eng^d'a  policy  might  have  been  somewhat  changed  in  an  alliance 
with  TrtBce,  or  Spain,  or  Scotland,  such  as  the  wise  ones  of  that  day 
speculated  upon.  The  probability  ia  that  no  foreign  prince  chose  to 
connect  the  fortunes  of  Ins  fiunily  with  such  an  inaecure  throne  as  that 
of  Edward,  and  that  no  state  management  opposed  the  freedom  of  his  own 
inclinations. 

The  marriage  of  Edward  woa  avowed  at  the  Michaelmaa  of  1461.     On  the 
26th  of  Iday  of  the  following  year,  Elizabeth  was  solemnly  crowned  at  West- 

•  Fabfao,  p.  85*.  +  "  Aichseologia,"  vul.  iiii.,  p.  18!, 
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tninster.  She  had  two  Bone  b^  her  marriflge  with  air  John  Grey.  She  had 
mimerooB  relatioiu — a  &ther,  brothers,  siBtfirs.  The  hononim  and  riches 
which  were  indlBcreetl^  showered  apon  tiuB  jamilf  provoked  a  bitter  ani- 
mosity, at  8  period  when  no  public  man  looked  upon  the  riae  of  anothmr 
without  jealouB]'.  The  marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  LancaBtrian  who  had 
died  fighting  againat  Edward  vaa  not  an  imp(^tic  step  towaida  the  extdnctioa 
of  the  qnurel  between  the  ttdherenta  of  the  two  hoiueci.  It  waa  in 
accordance  with  that  just  principle  which  had  prerionalf  dictated  the  pro- 
damation  of  a  general  amnesty  to  all  who  wonld  submit  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. We  muBt  not  implicitly  receive  the  statement  that  "the  nobilily 
truly  chafed,  and  cast  out  open  epeechea  that  the  king  had  not  done  according 
to  his  dignity,"  *  and  that  "they  found  much  fault  with  him  in  that  marriage." 
But  we  may  well  beUere  that  they  looked  with  the  same  fear  and  dislike  upon 
the  influence  of  a  queen,  for  the  advancement  of  her  friends,  as  they  had  done 
in  a  former  leign  when  Margaret  was  eurrouuded  with  obnoziouB  faTOurites, 
and  they  pulled  down  Suffolk  and  Somerset.  Polydore  says  "  the  woman  was 
of  mean  calling.' '  Her  birth  could  not  be  called  mean,  whose  mother  was  a 
duchess,  and  whose  maternal  uncle  was  a  prince  of  Luxembnrgh,  who  attended 
her  coronation  with  a  retinue  (^  a  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen.  The 
historical  relations  of  this  reign,  ajod  of  that  of  Bichard  III.,  are  to  be  received 
with  the  greatest  cantionj  for  they  abound  with  esaggerations,— with  assertions 
withoat  evidence, — and  with  positive  mis-statements  that  have  been  repeated 
by  one  historian  after  another  till  they  have  become  familiar  to  us  as  unques- 
tioned truths.  The  story  that  Warwick  was  deceived  and  insulted  by  Edward 
in  being  employed  to  negotiate  a  marri^e  with  the  sistep.in^law  of  Louis  XI- 
whilst  the  king's  rash  passion  led  him  to  marry  Elisabeth  Woodville  during 
the  great  earl's  absence,  is  considered  a  fiction  of  the  later  chroniclers  unsup- 
ported by  the  relations  of  the  more  ancient  historians.t  But  unquestionably 
Warwick  became  estrai^d  from  Edward  soon  after  this  period,  ^e  marriage 
of  the  three  brotheFs  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  five  sisters,  into  noble  houses, 
with  immense  possessions,  rendered  the  Woodvilles  objects  of  envy  and  hatred. 
The  Kevilles  had  placed  Edward  on  the  throne,  and  had  since  ruled  the  king- 
dom. They  saw  their  power  departing  from  them,  in  the  sudden  riae  of  the 
queen's  relations.  Edward  desired  to  marry  his  sister  to  Charles,  the  heir  of 
Burgundy.  Warwick  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  Charles,  and  he  intrigued 
with  Xiewis  of  France  to  prevent  the  match.  There  was  then  a  greater  add- 
ness  between  the  king  and  the  proud  noble,  which  threatened  a  new  field  of 
St.  Alban's.  They  were,  however,  reconciled ;  and  in  1468  the  negotiations  for 
the  marriage  with  Charles,  now  the  reigning  duke,  were  completed ;  and  the 
princess  Margaret  was  conducted  through  the  streets  of  London  by  Warwick, 
on  her  way  to  embark  for  Flanders.  She  was  married  on  the  8rd  of  July  near 
Bruges,  and  entered  that  city,  rich  with  aU  the  wealth  of  an  industrious  people, 
on  the  same  day.  The  pageants  and  jousts  of  peace  were  unequalled  in' 
splendour.  John  Fasten,  who  was  present,  waa  wild  with  the  glories  of  that' 
festival  time :  "  As  for  the  duke's  court,  as  of  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen, 
knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen,  I  h^rd  of  never  like  unto  it,  save  king 
Arthur's  court."    Especially  he  rejoices  in  the  feaiting :  "  There  wero  never 

■  Folfdon  VetgU,  p.  117.  +  Bee  note  in  Uiig&rd,  »ol.  t.  p.  267,  eO.  1825. 
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Englishmen  hEd  bo  good  cheer  out  of  England  that  ever  I  heard  of."  •  Th* 
queen's  brother,  lord  Scolea,  afterwards  earl  BirerB,  was  the  admired  of  all- ' 
obwrrers.  At  a  great  tournament  in  Smithfield  in  1467,  he  had  jousted  witlt 
Arthur  the  Bastard  of  Burgondf,  and  was  Tictor  in  the  field.  At  Bniges, 
lord  Scales  worsted  another  champion ;  for  he  and  the  Bastard  had  made 
prmniae  at  London  that  they  would  never  meet  again  in  arma.f 

'WhiUrt  the  house  of  York  is  thus  at  the  height  of  epleodour  and  fame, 
the  house  of  lAncaster  has  almoet  passed  out  of  the  world's  regard.  Henr^ 
is  a  pieoner  in  the  Tower  of  London.  After  the  battle  of  Heiham,  he 
nmained  concealed  for  more  than  a  year  in  Lancashire ;  but  his  plaoe  of 
retreat  was  at  last  betrayed.  According  to  "Warkworth,  he  was  "  carried  to 
London  on  horeefaaek,  and  hia  legs  bound  to  the  stirrups,  and  so  brought 
through  London  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  kept  long  time  by  two  squires 
and  two  yeomen  of  the  crown  and  their  men ;  and  every  man  was  suffered  to 
come  and  speak  with  him  by  license  of  the  keepers."  %  Queen  Margaret 
was  in  iho  asylum  of  hw  father's  court.  But  at  this  lowest  point  of  their 
ixtaam,  another  rerolution  was  preparing  in  England,  more  strange  and 
complicated,  more  sudden  and  decisiTp,  than  the  wildest  dream  of  the  most 
sanguine  lAncastiian  could  hare  shaped  out.  Clarence,  the  brother  of  king 
Sdwnd,  waa  to  become  his  enemy ;  and  Warwick  was  to  join  with  Clarence 
in  reatraing  those  whom  he  had  cast  down  from  their  high  estate.  On  the 
11th  of  July,  1469,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  then  in  hia  21at  year,  was 
named  at  Cahua  to  Isabel,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Edward 
had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  this  marriage.  From  the  time  when  it  was 
Mnnpleted,  England  was  the  scene  of  insurrectiona,  deadly  enmities,  hollow 
reeonciliations,  which  ended  in  a  second  fatal  period  of  civil  war. 

The  attempt  to  unravel  the  tanked  thread  of  the  relations  of  the  year 
which  followed  the  marriage  of  Clarence  ie  almost  a  hopeless  task  for  modem 
lustorians.  To  understuid  the  general  character  of  the  events,  and  their  infiu^ 
ence  upon  the  people,  we  must  form  an  accniate  notion  of  the  position  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  We  mnst  not  regard  him  merely  as  a  rich  nobleman,  vhA 
could  carry  into  the  field  a  large  band  of  personal  retainers.  In  some 
respeeta  he  was  more  powerfiil  than  the  king  upon  the  throne,  Bichard 
Kerillfi  waa  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury ;  and  he  became  earl  of  Warwick 
in  1449,  through  hia  marriage  into  the  great  Warwick  fiunily.  flichard,  duke 
<f  To^  tliB  £ither  of  Edward  IT.,  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Weatmra'land,  who  waa  Warwick's  grandfather  -,  and  thus  Warwick  stood  in 
near  relation  to  the  house  of  York.  His  support  of  that  house  was  theref(»9 
a  natural  reaolt  of  his  position;  and  hia  personal  character,  his  immense 
wealth,  and  the  high  ooniiectianB  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Nevilles,  would 
have  placed  him  amongst  the  most  poweriul  of  the  Eu^isb  nobles.  But 
after  the  accession  of  Edward,  be  and  his  family  held  officea  which  rendered 
him  still  more  powerful.  He  was  c^tain  of  C^ois,  and  of  Dover,  warden  of 
the  Scottish  Marches,  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Steward.  Cominee  says 
that,  besidea  his  inheritance,  the  annual  profits  of  his  offices  amounted  to 
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flighty  thonsand  lirowiu.  His  state  waa  mote  thkn  regal.  "  Wlias  he  came 
to  London,"  wiitee  Stow,  "  ha  held  snoh  a  house  thai  ux  oxen  wor6  eaten 
at  a  bn»k£ut."  This  man,  in  whose  manaians,  scattered  thrangh  the 
conntiy,  thirt;^  thonaand  people  are  affirmed  to  hare  been  daily  fed,  coold 
raiaa  in  army  at  hia  lightest  aummons.  With  sach  a  subject,  Edward,  how- 
ever impatient  under  his  domination,  could  scarcely  dare  to  qoaneL 
Warwick  held  the  king,  whom  be  had  raised  up,  in  UUle  penonal  esteem. 
"  He  looked  upon  him  as  a  Very  weak  prince."  *  Begarding  bim  ■■  a  care- 
lees  sensualiat,  he  perhaps  did  some  injustice  to  the  character  of  BdwKrd, 
who,  when  roused  to  addon,  displayed  an  energy  which  is  soarody  compatible 
with  weak  intellect  or  deScient  wilL  Xh«  earl,  therefore,  in  the  pnnnit  of 
his  deep-laid  schemes  ran  great  risks.  In  the  final  iasae  of  his  ^aos,  "  the 
weak  prince"  signally  defeated  the  wsry  politician.  Within  a  fortni^t 
after  tiie  marriage  of  Clarence  there  was  a  rising  in  Yorkshire,  andar  a 
leader  called  Bobin  of  Biddesdsle.  Bixty  thousand  men  were  in  anna,  whove 
rising  was  originally  a  mere  reeistanoe  of  the  peasantry  to  a  local  import, 
bnt  which  became  thus  formidable  when  it  was  connected  witii  a  denunid 
that  the  Woodrillea  should  be  removed  from  power.  The  name  of  Warwick 
was  freely  used  in  this  insurrectitw,  and  two  of  hia  relations  became  its 
leaders,  in  the  place  of  Bobin  of  Riddesdale,  who  had  been  taken  and 
beheaded.  As  their  movements  advanced  southwarda  tbey  d^ated  the 
king's  army  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Edgecoto  near  Banbuiy ;  and  the 
earl  of  Bivers,  the  queen's  father,  and  sir  Jolm  Woodville,  her  brcrtiher,  who 
were  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at  Coventry  in  the  following  September. 
William  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  also  perished  on  the  scaffold.  This 
renewal  of  the  proscriptions  and  executions  that  followed  the  triumphs  of  the 
Toridats  are  attributed  to  the  secret  orders  of  Warwick.  The  dreaded  earl 
now  arrived  in  England,  with  Clarence,  and  with  Neville,  archbishop  of  York. 
There  appears  little  donbt,  however  the  &ct  is  disputed  by  some  writers, 
that  they  obtained  poBsession  of  the  person  of  Edward  at  Hoiuley,t  near 
Warwick,  and  that  be  was  imprisoned  in  Middleham  Castle.  One  of  the 
uticleB  of  the  attainder  of  Clvenca,  at  a  later  period,  charges  him  with 
''jeoparding  the  king's  royal  estate,  person,  and  life  in  strait  ward,  putting 
bim  thereby  from  all  his  liberty,  after  procuring  great  commotions."  ^  But 
there  was  a  premature  rising  on  the  Scottish  borders  for  the  restoratiofi  of 
king  Hmiy.  Warwick  now  hastened  to  put  down  that  insuireotion.  He 
hod  destined  the  throne  for  his  son-in-law  Clarence,  and  this  demonatration 
was  isconsisteiit  with  his  plans.  Edward  r^ained  bis  liberty ;  and  again  there 
Was  reconciliation.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  real  amity ;  but  that  these 
hoQow  compromises  were  only  the  fbrenumers  of  more  violent  hostility.  In  the 
spring  of  1170^  the  people  of  Lincolnibire  were  in  arms  against  the  government. 
They  were  headed  by  sir  Bobert  Willes.  There  is  a  remarkable  account  of 
these  events,  which  is  manifestiy  officiaL§  The  dissimalation  of  Warwick 
and  Clarence  in  accepting  the  kmg's  commisslDn  to  put  down  the  reb^  [ 
their  writing  of  "  pleasant  letters  "  te  Edward,  whilst  thqr  were  on  the  way 
to  his  enemies ;  are  herein  set  forth  with  strong  indignation.    The  king,  1^ 

■  Cominea  t  Sat  Olne;.    See  Oundoi  MiaoelluiT,  roL  i.  p.  S. 
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hi*  npiility  of  movefflent,  threw  himgelf  upon  tho  iaaargeintB  b^bre  his  &lfle 
brother  and  oonam  had  joined.  He  defmted  them  at  Stunford,  their  aj  bemg 
B  Clareooe  1  ft  ClArence  I  &  Warwick !  Wiltes  tnA  otben  were  behuded ; 
■od  the  "  (SirDiiide  of  the  Rebellion"  atatee  that  the^  confeeeed  that  the  duke 
and  the  earl  were  the  putners  and  the  daet  promoters  of  their  treaaon ;  and 
that "  their  purpose  was  to  de«tr<7  the  king,  and  to  hare  made  the  aaid  duke 
king."  The  Tictory  wa«  followed  up  by  Edward,  who  pursued  the  forces  at 
WarwHik  into  Toi^ahire.  They  turned  to  the  west  and  south ;  and  the  king 
Boring  rapidly  after  them,  the  earl  and  the  duke  got  on  ^pboord  at 
Dartmonth  with  many  foUowors,  and  sailed  for  Calais.  On  the  81st  of  March 
they  were  proclaimed  by  Bdward  as  tmtors.  The  officer  to  whom  Warwick 
had  entrusted  Calais  refhsed  to  admit  his  obtain ;  and  the  fiigitlTeB  were 
compelled  to  soil  for  I^ormandy,  and  finally  laiuled  ^  Harfleur. 

"Warwick  was  now  within  the  reach  of  the  dangerous  Mendship  of  Lewis  XI. 
of  France,  who  of  all  crowned  heads  poesessed  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
without  the  barmlessnesa  of  the  dove.  Clarence  and  the  earl  proceeded  to  the 
court  of  Ijewia  at  Amboise.  Through  the  influence  of  the  wily  king,  Margaiet 
of  Anjou  and  her  great  enemy  BichardlfeTille  were  reconciled.  Prince  Edward, 
the  son  of  Henry  TI.,  was  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Warwick.  Henry  VI.  was 
to  be  restored.  But  the  immediate  chance  of  the  crown  waslostto  tiie  "false, 
fleeting  "  Clarence.  In  this  n^otiation  Margaret  acted  with  the  same  high 
spirit  which  she  had  displayed  in  the  day  of  her  greatest  power.  For  some 
time  she  steadily  refused  "  to  pardon  the  earl  of  Warwick,  or  to  take  party 
with  him."  Then  Warwick  humbly  promised  "to  be  true  and  &ithfiil 
BDliject  in  time  to  some."  Lewis  strenuously  urged  the  union,  "  and  so  the 
queen,  thus  required  by  the  king,  as  it  is  said,  counselled  also  by  the  serrants 
of  the  king  of  Sidle,  her  ftthsr,  after  many  treaties  and  meetings,  pardoned 
the  earl  ot  Warwick,  and  so  did  her  son  abo."  *  In  these  intrigues,  no  one 
riiowB  a  &ce  of  honesty  tnd  nobleness  but  queen  Mai^iaret.  Edward  was  not 
whtdly  blind  to  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  Through  a  lady  who  had 
been  in  the  household  of  the  duchess  c^  Clarence,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
brother  comprehend  that  the  part  which  be  had  taken  was  fittal  to  the 
interests  of  the  house  of  ToA.  Th^  came  another  oouiae  of  dissimulation 
of  Clarence  towards  Warwick,  during  which  he  contrived  to  let  his  brother 
Edward  know  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  hia  interest,  and  would  desert  hia 
foeaent  &ienda  upon  the  first  occasion.  But  Edward,  with  an  excess  of 
confidence  which  was  madness  rather  than  courage,  despised  the  warnings 
which  he  received  from  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  "  He  never 
macoucemedatany  thing,  but  still  followed  his  hunting,"  says  Comines.  He 
put  entire  feith  in  the  earl  of  Warwick's  brothers.  At  lost,  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1470,  Warwick  and  Clarence  landed  at  Dartmouth.  Heury  TI.  was 
{Htxlaimed  ;  and  as  the  small  army  of  the  earl  advanced  into  the  country,  it 
wae  swelled  by  prodigious  numbers  of  people  who  gathered  under  the  standard 
of  the  all-powerful  Idng-maker.  Edward  had  led  his  army  northward  to 
snppress  a  pretended  rebellion  in  NorthumherhBid,  which  was  got  up  as  a 
snare.  Hia  quarters  were  at  Doncaster ;  where  six  thousand  men,  at  the 
prcanpting  of  Montacnte,  the  brother  of  Warwick,  threw  away  the  badge  of 
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-the  Wliite  Bose,  and  shouted,  "  Ood  blesB  king  Heniy."  Edward  vu  in  a 
ibrtified  house ;  but  be  saw  resiatance  to  the  approaching  army  of  Warwick 
would  now  be  fhutlMS.  He  threw  hiaiBelf  upon  a  bone,  and  on  the  third  of 
October  was  on  ship-board  at  Lynn.  His  queen  was  at  that  time  residinf  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  where  Henry  VI.  was  detained  as  a  state  prisoner.* 
Elizabeth,  when  she  heard  of  the  landing  of  Warwick,  left  the  dty-fbrtrees 
for  the  greater  safety  of  the  Saactuary  at  Westminster.  Here,  on  the  Itb  of 
November,  in  this  season  of  peril,  was  born  the  first  son  of  Edward  IT. 
The  deliverance  of  Henry  from  his  captmty  was  .accomplished  on  the  6th  of 
October,  immediately  after  the  entry  of  the  Lancastrian  army  into  London. 
A  nearly  contemporary  record  of  this  event  is  very  curious.  "  The  bishop 
of  Winchester,  by  the  assent  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  went  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  king  Henry  was  in  prison  by 
king  Edward's  commandments,  and  there  took  him  from  his  keepers;  which 
was  nought  worshipfiilly  arrayed  as  a  prince,  and  nought  so  cleanly  kept  as 
should  seem  such  a  prince.  They  had  him  out,  and  new  arrayed  him,  and 
did  to  him  great  reverence,  and  brought  him  to  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
and  so  he  was  restored  to  his  crown  again."  f  The  people  of  London  again 
beard  the  once-familiar  name  of  Henry  shouted  forth  by  the  heralds,  and 
they  said  "  God  bless  him  "  in  a  trembling  whisper. 


A  Hanld  mullas  ■  PnwluEiUolL 

The  most  important  guide  to  a  comprehension  of  public  affairs,  the 
EoUs  of  Parliament,  are  wanting  for  the  six  months  of  the  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.  They  were  probably  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  counter^ 
revolution  ;  for,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  in  the  parliament  held  at  the 
beginning  of  1471  the  attainders  of  the  Lancastrians  were  all  removed  ;  tbe 
Yorkists  were  attainted  ;  and  the  crown  was  settled  on  Henry  and  his  son 

*  See  pLkD  on  the  oppocitc  page.  t  WaAvortI,  p.  S. 
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'^  PLAN  OP  THE  TOWHE  OP  LONDON. 

Wa  bare  gcen  Uikt  Uie  aptivs  Heniy  71.  tnd  tbe  qneen  of  Bdwud  17.  *«r«  id  th«  Tower 
«t  tba  »me  period.  It  ii  aneaMafj  to  bar  ia  mind  the  gT»t  urteDt  of  thii  pUce,  And  ita 
wioni  nwB,  to  ondeiwUnd  IliU  md  other  hiatoriol  pusages.  A  tolenblj  dvtx  notion  of  vhat 
Hum  palace,  prisoo,  and  fortnea  vu  maj  be  gathered  fnmi  the  abore  plan,  vhich  vaa  engtared 
ban  m  KirTeT  niada  in  IG^. 

a.  Uon'i  Tower.  j    /.  Jewel  Huuw.  I    t.  Bloodr  Tower. 

'  X.  Qii^'i    OelkTT    and 


t.  Beauehamp  Tower.  -  *.  Qumn'i    OeJieiT    and  TimltsrV  nta. 

■1.  Tbe  Ch^id.  Garden.  »,  niioa   ot  Euo 

r.  ThsKeep.eiOMdioCBaiH'e         i.  UeuteDUit'e Lodging!.  Tower-hill. 
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Edward,  &nd  in  fmlure  of  iasue  upon  tbe  duke  of  Clftrance.  Warwiok  nnd 
Clarence  were  appointed  Protectors  of  the  realm  daring  the  minorit;  of 
prince  Sdward.  This  restoration  appears  to  have  been  carried  through  with 
leBfl  ferocity  than  disgraced  the  earlier  proceedings  of  the  civil  war.  The 
earl  of  Worceeter,  Conitable  of  England,  ms  beheaded  immediatel;^  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Itancaatrian  authority — a  nobleman  who  has  been 
stigmatised  aa  "  the  butcher  of  England,"  but  whom  the  ftther  of  English 
printing  eulogises  aa  "  the  right  virtuoua  earl  which  late  piteonsl;'  lost  his 
life."*  But  no  other  death  on  the  scaffold  is  recorded.  The  country  appears 
to  have  quickly  settled  down  into  tranquillity  ;  and  the  knights  and  esquiiee 
to  have  changed  their  party  with  wonderful  celerity.  Edward  had  fled  to 
Holland  so  ill-provided  that  he  "  was  forced  to  give  the  maater  of  tl|e  ship  for 
his  passage  a  gown  lined  with  martins,  and  promised  to  do  more  for  him 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity."  t  He  had,  however,  in  the  1i«in  of  himself 
and  his  brother  Bichard,  followera  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred ; 
but,  says  Comines,  "  sure  so  poor  a  company  were  never  seen  before."  His 
brigs  were  chased  by  the  Easterlings,  shipmen  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  who 
were  a  piratical  race ',  and  he  ran  his  vessels  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Holland. 
He  was  well-treated  by  the  governor ;  and  obtained  a  place  of  r«Aige  at  the 
Hague.  Edward's  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  would  have  been 
much  better  pleased  to  have  heard  of  hia  death.as  Comines  avers.  The  earl  of 
Warwick  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  whom  Charles  the  Eash  stood  in  fear; 
and  he  apprehended  the  great.earl's  vengeance  if  he  protected  the  outcast, 
and  showed  hostility  to  the  house  of  Iiancaster.  His  clever  minister,  Comines, 
declared  that  the  duke's  alliance  was  with  the  king  and  kingdom  of  England, 
and  whoever  the  English  took  for  king  should  he  so  to  the  state  of  Burgundy. 
In  this  low  condition  of  his  affairs  at  home,  and  the  neutrality  of  his  great 
relative  abroad,  the  chances  of  Edward's  return  were  but  small  indeed.  It 
became  a  merit  of  the  crafty  amongst  hie  old  friends  to  speak  slightingly  of 
him.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  stediast  of  the  Lancastrians,  had 
gone  to  Norwich  in  November  1470,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  parties.  Sir 
John  Faston,  the  stout  Yorkist,  who  had  such  good  cheer  at  the  marriage  of 
Edward's  sister,  now  writes  to  his  brother,  "  If  ye  could  find  the  means. 
Master  Boos  and  ye,  to  cause  the  mayor  in  my  lord's  ear  to  tell  him,  though 
he  should  bind  my  lord  to  conceal  it,  that  the  love  of  the  country  and  city 
resteth  on  our  side,  and  that  othw  folks  be  not  beloved,  nor  never  were,  this 
would  do  no  harm."  J  The  "  other  folks  "  would  soon  render  it  more  difficult 
than  over  for  Sir  John  Paston,  and  many  like  him,  to  say  which  was  "  our 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1471,  there  is  a  little  fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Flushing,  and  Edward  the  exile  goes  on  board  one  of  the  ships.  He  has 
received  some  secret  succour  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  has  con- 
trived to  gather  two  thousand  Englishmen  under  the  White  Bose  banner. 
The  wind  is  unfavot^able ;  but  he  prefers  remaining  on  ahinboard  to 
turning  back  from  hia  enterprise.  On  the  11th  the  wind  changes ;  and  the 
little  fleet  stuts  to  the  coast  of  iEfoifolk.    On  the  12th,  in  the  evening,  the 
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odveDturer  is  Wore  Cromw ;  but  he  leaniB  tli»t  "  it  might  not  bo  for  hii  weal 
to  land  m  that  country,"  for  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  waa  there  in  force  j  and 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  frienda  were  "  put  in  ward  about  London."  • 
Tbej  again  stood  out  to  sea,  and  were  exposed  to  a  furious  etorm  for  two  days 
and  nights,  which  scattered  the  ressels,  so  that  the  leaders  were  each  compelled 
to  act  upon  their  individual  responsibititf ,  and  land  where  they  best  could. 
Edward,  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  went  ashore,  with  a  very  few  followers,  at 
Bavenspur,     ffichard  accomplished  a  landing  four  miles  from  SaTenspor; 
snd  Bivers  at  a  distance  of  fnurt««n  miles.     There  was  no  force  at  hand  to 
resist  them;  snd  the  se- 
parated leaden  at  last 
joined;  and  marched  on, 
setting  forth  that    Ed- 
ward came,  not  to  claim 
tbe  kingdom,  hut  to  ask 
only  for  the  inheritance 
of  his  father,  the  duke- 
dom   of    York.      He 
arrived  before  the  city 
of  York  on  the  17th, 
when  tbe  recorder  came 
out  and  declared   that 
he  should  not  he  suffered 
to  enter;  but  then  came 
two  burgesses,  who  con- 
ceded that  in  the  quarrel 
of  his  &thw  he  should 
be  received.     "And  so, 
sometime  comforted  and 
sometime  discomforted, 
be  came  to  the   gates 
before  the  city."      He 
boldly  entered,  with  only 
sixteev    or     Beventeen 
persons,  and  harangued 
"  the   worshipful  folks 
which  were  assembled  a 

little  within  the  gates."  The  wearied  and  hungered  men  were  refreshed ; 
and  the  next  morning  marched  forward  without  tbe  elighteet  moleetation. 
Even  Montacute,  the  brother  of  Warwick,  allowed  them  to  pass  Fomfret 
Castle  in  Bafety.  The  servant  of  king  Edward,  who  writes  this  "  Historie  " 
of  his  arrival,  says  that  "  though  oU  tbe  king's  fellowship  at  that  season 
were  not  many  in  number,  yet  they  were  so  habiled  t  and  bo  well-picked 
men,  and  in  their  work  they  had  on  hand  bo  willed,  that  it  had  been  right 
hard  to  have  put  them  to  any  distrcBs."     Onward  they  went,  past  Wake- 

■  T«  hen  qwita — md  ilull  do  w  in  Bibteqaeiit  piungea  witbont  tp&nal  ntereaot — from  ths 
ouioni  "Hutorit  of  the  AniTid  of  King  Edwud  IT.,"  pnbluhed  bj  the  QuBden  Soraetj— « 
Danatira  which  is  tbe  Imt  ftuthoritj  for  ttie  dstiijli  of  one  of  th«  boldeat  enterprioei  on  raooid. 
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field  amd  Doncaater,  to  Nottingliam,  and  tlience  to  Loicester  and  Coventry. 
Here,  on  the  29tli  of  March,  Bdword  rested  before  Corentry,  having 
received  some  accaaaion  of  force  on  hia  march.  Warwick  waa  in  the 
walled  dty,  with  aiz  or  seven  thousand  men.  The  deadly  enemies  were 
negotiating  for  three  days,  without  avail ;  and  then  Edward  marched  to  the 
town  of  Warwick,  "  where  he  was  received  aa  king,  and  ao  made  hia  pro 
claiuation  &om  that  time  forward,"  The  secret  compact  with  Clarence  was 
now  to  be  completed.  The  duke  drew  towards  Edward  with  four  thooaand 
men ;  and  in  a  &ir  field  out  of  Warwick,  towards  Banbury,  the  two  brothers 
met  between  their  two  hoBtB,"where  was  right  kind  and  loving  language  betwixt 
them  two,  with  perfect  accord  knit  together  for  ever  hereafter."  Clarence 
then  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  Warwick  and  hia  brother,  but  "  all 
such  treaty  brake  and  took  none  efi'ect,"  On  the  6tli  of  April  the  Yorkjat 
army  moved  to  Northampton,  and  keeping  its  straight  course  for  the  capital, 
on  the  9th  waa  at  St.  Alban'a.  N'eville,  the  archbishop  of  York,  aasembled  a 
force  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men  in  London,  and  "  cauaed  Henry,  called 
king,  to  take  a  borae  and  ride  &om  Paul's  through  Cheap,  and  ao  made  a 
circuit  about  to  Wallbraok."  fabyan,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  people, 
says,  "  the  which  rather  withdrew  men's  hearts  than  otherwise."  They  saw 
the  poor  feeble  king,  a  passive  instrument  of  otbera,  without  any  real  power 
to  carry  out  the  kind  impulses  of  his  nature.  They  knew  there  was  one  at 
hand  who  had  a  strong  will,  wondrous  energy,  and,  best  of  all,  invariable  good 
fortune.  Comines,  with  that  touch  of  the  sarcastic  which  belonged  to  bis 
peculiar  experience  of  the  crooked  ways  of  the  world,  saya  that  the  auma 
which  Edward  owed  to  the  tradesmen  of  London  made  litem  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  his  restoration ;  and  that  the  ladies  of  c|uality  and  citizena'  wives, 
who  were  proud  of  his  gallantries,  compelled  their  buabanda  to  declare  for 
him.  There  was  no  resistance.  The  archbishop  obtained  a  conditional 
prwnise'of  pardon ;  and  on  the  11th,  when  Edward  entered  the  city,  androde 
straight  to  Paul's,  the  prelate  there  delivered  king  Henry  to  his  great  enemy. 
The  next  day  waa  Good  Friday.  On  the  Saturday  Edward  led  hia  army  out 
of  London ;  for  Warwick  had  n^idly  followed  him  in  his  march,  and  had  baited 
at  Bamet.  His  hope  was  to  have  surprised  Edward  in  London  whilst  he  waa 
occupied  in  the  solemnities  of  the  great  festival  of  the  Church.  The  energy  of 
the  king  was  ready  for  every  emergency.  On  that  Easter  eve,  the  13th  of  April, 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Torkists  have  encountered  the  outposts  of  the  Lan- 
castrians, and  have  driven  them  out  of  the  town  of  Bamet.  Warwick'a  main 
force  is  encamped  upon  the  high  ground  about  half  a  mile  beyond.  In  the 
dimness  of  nightfall,  Edward's  army  is  marching  up  the  steep  hill  upon  which 
the  town  is  built ;  and  in  closed  ranks  and  profound  silence  they  paaa  througlt 
the  narrow  atreet,  and  past  the  ancient  church,  and  so  on  to  the  open  plain. 
"It  was  right  dark,"  says  the  eye-witness,  so  that  the  king  could  not  see 
where  his  enemies  were  embattl^ ;  and,  therefOTe,  took  up  a  position  much 
nearer  to  them  than  be  ^d  supposed.  "  But  be  took  not  his  ground  so  even 
in  &ont  afore  them  as  he  would  have  done,  if  he  might  better  have  seen  them ; 
but  somewhata-syden-hand  "  [on  one  side].  The  ground  to  the  east  suddenly 
declines  &om  the  elevated  plain;  and  if  Edward  took  his  position  "a^ydeo- 
hand  "  in  this  direction,  he  would  have  obtained  an  accidental  advantage  of 
some  importance.     Warwick  had  ordnance  to  defraid  his  &imt ;  and  as  tlio 
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tninp  of  men  broke  the  eilence  "  he  shot  gniiB  almost  all  the  night ;  *'  but  "  it 
so  fortuned  that  they  nlway  overshot  the  king's  host."  They  were  nearer 
than  "Warwick's  gunuen  thought,  and  they  were  upon  lower  ground.  There 
ia  something  solenm  in  this  array  of  two  enemies,  in  darknesH  and  deep 
silence,  each  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of  the  other — the  darkness  and 
the  silence  interrupted  at  long  intervals  by  the  flash  and  the  boom  of  a  single 
gnn.  The  morning  came,  bat  the  obscurity  did  not  ranish.  There  was  little 
light  tm  Bamet  Heath  on  that  Easter  morning,  though  peaceful  thousands  in 
other  parts  of  England  might  have  risen  to  see  the  sun  dance,  in  the  beau- 
tiful superstition,  that  the  firmament  gave  a  token  of  gladness  at  this  holy 
dawning.  "  The  king,  understanding  that  the  day  approached  near,  betwixt 
four  and  five  of  the  clock,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  great  mist,  and  letted 
[hindered]  the  sight  of  either  other,"  commenced  the  attack.  In  that  mist 
English  against  English  fought  for  three  hours — madly,  blindly — the  left  wing 
of  the  Torkists,  under  Hastings,  beaten  and  flying,  whUat  the  king  was  rushing 
on  in  the  centre,  unconscious  of  the  discomfitiue — the  right  wing  under 
Qloucester  BucceBafiilly  attacking  Warwick,  whose  men,  as  Oxford  returned 
from  his  pursuit  of  Hastings'  flying  Torkiste,  mistook  him  for  an 
enemy,  and  received  him  with  a  terrible  discharge  of  arrows.  AU  became 
confusion.  Warwick  fell  fighting  on  foot  i  and  so  bis  brother  Montacute. 
The  king'maker  had  the  advantage  of  numbers  and  of  position.  The 
miat,  which  even  in  these  days  of  cultivation  and  drainage  rises  &om 
the  clay  lands  below  Bamet,  probably  saved  Edward  from  defeat.  Hia 
random  attack,  on  that  dark  April  morning,  was  successful  in  its  impe- 
tuosity, through  the  obscurity  which  prevented  any  combined  movement 
of  aasault  on  his  part,  or  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  enemy.  Edward 
fought  hopefully,  in  the  ignorance  that  a  third  of  hia  army  had 
raatained  a  defeat.  Warwick  fenght  desperately  without  the  animating 
conviction  that  in  another  part  of  the  field  he  had  been  victorious.  Seldom 
has  such  a  great  result  been  produced  oat  of  blind  chance  and  confusion. 
Edward  was  completely  master  of  the  field  where  seven  thousand  Lancastrians 
fell.*  On  the  afternoon  of  that  Easter  Day,  the  king  marched  back  to 
Iiondon,  and  rode  straight  to  Paul's ;  and  there  was  thanksgiving  and  gra- 
tnlation,  and  the  steeples  gave  forth  their  merry  peals,  and  the  people  shouted 
for  the  young  victorious  king ;  and  the  po<»  dethroned  Henry,  who  had  been 
led  out  to  Bamet,  was  led  back  to  the  Tower.  Many  an  unhappy  wretch 
irho  bad  fought  against  Edward  now  crept  into  some  hiding-place  in  London. 
One  Lancastrian  who  was  wounded  thus  writes  to  his  mother  to  beg  her 
alms,  "for  by  my  troth  my  leechcraft  and  physic  and  rewards  to  them  that 
hare  kept  me  and  conducted  me  to  London,  have  cost  me  since  Easter-day 
more  than  five  pounds,  and  now  I  have  neither  meat,  drink,  clothes,  leech- 
cnft,  nor  money,"  t 

The  great  struggle  was  not  yet  over.  Queen  Margaret  had  gathered  a 
JargB  army  of  foreigners  and  oziLeH ;  and  she  landed  at  Weymouth,  on  the 
rery  day  that  Warwick  had  fallen  at  Bamet,    This  force  had  embarked  at 

■  A  ooIimiD  ni  erected  in  1710,  vitli  ihit  inacriptioD  :  ' '  Here  «aa  Ibnglit  tbe  fcmani  batU* 
betwean  kdwd  the  4th  uid  the  Sail  of  Wanrick,  April  tb*  14th,  uno  1<71,  ia  «Iiii^th« 
Bsrl  w»  defatted  ud  lUin." 
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Honfleur  on  the  24th  of  Much,  and  had  again  and  again  been  driren  back 
by  Btreas  of  weather.  There  aoon  gathered  around  the  qoeen  Somenet,  and 
Devonshire,  and  other  staunch  firiende.  On  lEuMter-  Mondaj  lAie  newa  was 
brought  of  the  battle  of  Bamet.  "She  was  right  heaTyutd  Borry,"  aaya 
Bdward's  official  account.  "  She  like  a  woman  all  dismayed  for  fearfoU  to 
the  ground,"  writes  Hall.  They  marched  to  Exeter,  gathering  the  men  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  aa  they  proceeded ;  and  then  took  the  direct  way 
to  Bath.  Edward  supplied  the  place  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  his  men, 
and  aesembled  his  forces  around  him  at  Windsor,  where  he  kept  the  feast  of 
St.  6«oige  on  the  23rd  of  April.  On  the  24th  he  marched  forth,  seeking  hia 
enemies  in  the  west.  By  weary  marches,  "  in  a  foul  country,  all  in  lanes  and 
stony  ways,  betwixt  woods,  without  any  good  re&eshing,"  the  LancastrianB 
reached  Tewkesbury,  and  there  determined  to  make  a  stand.  They  took  up 
a  strong  position  "  in  a  close  even  at  the  town's  end ;  the  town  and  the  abbey 
at  their  backs ;  afore  them,  and  upon  every  hand  of  them,  foul  lanes  and  deep 
dikes,  and  many  hedges,  and  hills  and  v^eys,  a  right-evil  place  to  approach." 
Edward  had  foUowad  them,  by  forced  marches,  finding  little  proriaion  on  hia 
way,  and  on  the  3rd  of  May  "  lodged  himself  and  all  his  hoet  within  three  miles 
of  them."  Theymeton  S«turdaythe4thof  May.  Strong  in  their  positionB, 
the  Lancastrians  repulsed  the  attacking  army  j  but  Somerset  boldly  led  his 
m^i  into  the  open  field  by  bye-paths,  and  fiercely  attacked  Edward's  flank. 
He  was  unsupported  by  Lord  Wenlock,  who  was  to  have  fallowed  Somerset ; 
was  soon  overpowered  and  driven  hack  to  his  intrenchments,  with  great 
slaughter ;  and  in  the  frenzy  of  despair  he  killed  his  companion  in  arms,  whose 
treachery  or  fear  had  betrayed  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  The  king  and  his 
brother  Bichard  pursued  their  advantage  with  their  wonted  impetuosity ;  and 
the  unfortunate  remnant  of  the  adherents  of  the  Bed  Bose  "  took  them  to 
flight," — some  "  into  lanes  and  dykes,  wh^  they  best  hoped  to  escape  tfaa 
danger," — many  were  drowned  at  a  null-stream,  "  in  the  m^ow  &8t  by  the 
town  " — many  ran  towards  the  town,  many  to  the  church,  to  the  abbey,  and 
elsewhere,  as  they  best  might.    The  kingdom  was  won. 

It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  we  find  Bichard  of  Gloucester  a  con- 
spicuous personage  in  our  historical  relations.  He  has  been  the  oompaaicm 
of  hu  brothOT  in  hia  short  exile,  and  has  returned  vrith  him  to  fight  by  his 
side  in  his  great  victories.  He  is  now  under  twenty  years  of  age.  If  we 
may  believe  the  description  furnished  by  one  who,  in  after  years,  was  liia 
bitter  enemy,  he  was  "  little  of  stature,  ill-featured  of  limbs,  crook-backed, 
his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  his  right,  hard  favoured  of  visage."  * 
From  a  less  suspicious  source — that  of  John  Skiw  the  antiquary,  who  was 
bom  about  1525 — we  learn  that  Stow  "  had  spoken  with  some  ancient  men, 
who  from  their  own  sight  and  knowledge  affirmed,  that  he  was  of  bodily  shape 
comely  enough,  only  of  low  stature."  f  In  his  conduct  at  the  deciaive  day  of 
Tewkesbury,  the  g^lantry  of  the  knight  is  held  to  have  been  tarnished  by  the 
cruelty  of  the  assassin.  The  usual  account  is  derived  front  Folydore  Tergil, 
whose  History  was  written  in  Latin  in  the  reign  of  HeniyVn.  He  aay(% 
"  Edward,  the  prince,  and  excellent  youth,  being  brought  a  little  after  [the 

*  "  BiBtoiy  of  King  Bjohatd  tbe  Tbird,"  Mtribntod  to  Sir  Thaaiu  Ktn^  birt  If  written  bj 
bin,  compiled  from  the  Motemante  of  Cttrdiuftl  MortoD. 

1*  SttTpe.    life  of  Skra,  pcefixod  to  "Snrre;  of  London,"  1720. 
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battle]  to  the  apieecb  of  kmg  BdwArd,  uid  demanded  how  he  dnnt  be  bo  bold 
as  to  raiter  aod  make  war  in  bis  realm,  made  answer,  with  bold  mind,  that  he 
came  to  recorer  bis  ancient  inheritance ;  hereunto  king  Edward  gave  no  answer, 
enly  tbrasting  tbs  young  man  &om  him  with  his  hand ;  whom,  forthwith, 
those  that  were  present,  Geoi^,  duke  of  Cluence,  Bichard,  duke  of  Qlon- 
enter,  and  Williuu,  lord  Hastings,  cruelly  murdored."  *  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  contemporary  account  of  the  servant  of  Edward  IT.,  who  says, 
"  In  the  winning  of  the  field,  such  as  abode  hand-strokes  were  shun  incon- 
tinent :  Edward,  called  prince,  was  taken  fleeing  to  the  townwards,  and  slain 
in  the  field."  t  Another  early  record,  that  of  Warkworth,  a  Lancastrian, 
gires  the  same  account  of  young  Edward's  death  in  the  field,  with  a  circum- 
stantial variation :  "  And  there  was  slain  in  the  field  prince  Edward,  which 
eried  for  succour  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence."  {  The  victory 
of  Tewkesbury  was  fgllowed  by  the  executions  of  the  duke  of  Somerset -and 
other  Lancastrian  leaders  who,  "  diveis  times,"  were  brought  before  the  king's 
brother,  the  duke  of  Qloucester  and  constable  of  Engknd,  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  marshal  of  England,  their  judges,  and  bo  were  judged  to  death."  § 
Xhe  judicial  slaughters  were  rendered  more  atrocious  than  the  ordinary 
ferocities  of  both  parties  after  victoiT',  by  the  circumetance  that  their  fallen 
ffiiemies  were  dragged  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  abbey  of  Tewkesbury,  in 
spite  of  the  promise  of  Edward  that  those  who  had  there  taken  re&ige  should 
be  pardoned. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  king  Edward  marched  from  Tewkesbury  to  'Woroeeter. 
On  the  11th,  he  was  at  Coventry,  where  queen  Margaret,  who  had  been  dis- 
oovered  in  a  small  house  of  religion,  where  she  had  taken  refuge,  was  brought 
to  him,  and  went  on  to  London  in  the  train  of  the  victor.  The  movements  of 
tite  king  were  quickened  by  the  news  of  an  attack  upon  London  by  William 
Falconbrtdge,who  had  kept  the  Channel  as  admiral  by  Warwick's  appointment. 
He  is  described  as  "  a  maa  of  much  audacity,  and  factious  withal,  whom  evil 
life  eepeciolly  stirred  up  to  disturb  the  commonwealth."  |{  He  gathered  a 
^«at  power  of  the  Kentish  people  about  him,  who  advanced  to  London, 
proclaiming  that  they  were  come  to  deliver  king  Henry.  But  when  thtf 
news  of  Edward's  victory  arrived,  the  citizens  gave  no  enoonrsgement  to  this 
enterprise,  and  shut  their  gates  against  the  adventurer,  who  had  an  evil 
reputation  as  a  pirate  who  had  been  Bpoiling  on  the  coast  whilst  the  country 
was  in  commotion.  He  mode  a  desperate  assault  on  the  city  with  a  land  force 
and  with  ships ;  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  three  places ;  but  being  bravely 
repulsed  by  the  armed  citizens,  retired  to  Blackheath,  and  afterwards  to 
Suidwicb,  which  he  fortified.  This  daring  resistance  to  the  victorious 
goremment  was  not  to  be  disr^arded.  Edward  arrived  in  London,  with 
thirty  thousand  men,  on  the  2lBt  of  May.  On  the  22nd,  he  was  on  his 
march  towards  Canterbury,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Eichard,  who, 
within  a  few  days,  received  the  subnuBsion  of  Falconbridge.  There  is  the 
following  circumstanti^  record  of  on  event  which  took  place  on  the  2lBt  of 
May,  in  which  the  duke  of  Gloucester  is  held  to  have  again  manifested  "  the 
dispiteous  and  cruel  "  nature  which  is  ascribed  to  him;     "The  same  night  that 

*  Siaij  TmtUAia,  p.  1E2 — C*md«D  Bodety.  t  HutoTyortlwATriTa],  ftc  p.  30. 

t  Chnoide,  p.  18.  g  Hiiior?  of  tbe  imtti,  Jie.,  p.  31. 

g  Foljdoit  Teisil,  p.  1£S. 
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king  Edward  came  to  L(mdon,  king  Heniy,  being  inward  in  priacm  in  tbe  Tower 
of  London,  was  put  to  death,  the  2lBt  day  of  May,  on  a  Tueaday  night,  between 
oleTOD  and  twelve  of  the  clock,  being  then  at  the  Tower  the  duke  of  &loucevter, 
brother  to  king  Edward,  and  many  other.  And  on  the  morrow  he  was 
chested  and  hron^t  to  Paid's,  and  his  face  waa  open  that  ereryone  might 
see  him ;  and  in  his  lying  he  bled  on  the  parement  there."  *  Opposed  to 
this  statement  of  the  murder  is  the  Yoikist  account,  that  when  Henry  ome 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  fatal  reverses  of  his  friends  and  the  death  of  his 
Bon,  "he  took  it  to  so  great  despite,  ire,  and  indignation,  that,  of  pore 
displeasure  and  melancholy,  he  died,  the  28rd  day  of  the  month  of  May."  f 
The  drcumstance  that  Eichard  was  in  the  Tower,  "  with  other,"  on  that  one 
night  when  he  retted  in  London,  is  a  slight  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
the  charge  of  the  murder  of  Henry.  Polydore  Vergil,  writing  at  a  time 
when  it  was  convenient  to  lay  the  chief  sins  of  the  house  of  York  upon  him 
who  had  lost  a  crown,  aays,  "  the  continual  report  is  that  Bichard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  killed'him  with  a  sword."  Fabyan  writes,  "of  the  death  of  this 
prince  [Henry  YI.]  divers  t4de8  were  told  ;  but  the  most  common  &me  went 
that  he  waa  sticked  with  a  d^ger  by  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Olonceeter."  X 
In  the  same  hearsay  style  we  find  in  More's  "  Histoy," — "  He  slew  with  his 
own  hands  king  Henry  the  Sixth,  being  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  as  m^i  con- 
stantly say,  and  that  without  commandment  or  knowledge  of  the  king,  which 
would  undoubtedly,  if  he  had  intended  that  thing,  have  appointed  that 
butcherly  office  to  some  other  than  his  own  bom  brother."  What  immediate 
good  the  "bom  brother"  would  have  derived  in  setting  himself  "that 
butcherly  office  "  ia  not  shown.  Let  us  not  load  this  youth  with  man 
burthens  of  evil  than  be  will  have  to  bear  in  his  riper  years  of  guilty  ambi- 
tion. If  Henry  was  put  to  death,  which  is  more  than  probable,  it  was  politic 
in  cardinal  Morton  to  give  such  a  colour  to  the  event  in  his  relations  to 
Here,  as  would  transfer  the  guilt  from  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Henry  YII^ 
whose  devoted  minister  the  cardinal  waa,  and  fix  it  upon  the  uncle  of  that 
wife,  whose  memory  could  be  safely  assailed  when  there  waa  no  one  left  to 
care  for  him  or  defend  him. 

*  Wukworlli'i  Cltroudf^  p.  21. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

I  dapmdon  of  tb«  enamin  of  the  iouK  ot  Tork— Tha  Oonrt  Ot  Edward  IT.,  Ha 
qdendanr  *sd  oaremoriy— P»tron»ge  of  (be  new  tit  of  Prinldng — Digpntes  of  CUnoee 
Md  Qknmater  u  to  Glnncealer's  mturitige — Invsdon  of  Fnuoe — Adroibieiia  of  Lewis  ZI. 
— Deith  of  the  duke  of  Bnigandj— Trial  uid  condsmnstion  of  Cl&rence — Bcotl&nd — Death 
of  Sdward  IT.— Aanwion  of  Bdwsid  T,— Jwloniy  of  the  fumly  of  WoodTille  liy  the 
grokt  nobles — Aireat  of  Rirars,  TaoghaD,  and  Qnj — Otonceeter  and  Backiogbsm  enlar 
LondoD  with  Hie  king — The  qaeen  fliee  to  Sanrtnarj — Qlouceiter  appointed  Protector — 
Bia  friendl  obtain  important  poata — Coronation  of  Edward  V.  fiied — Armt  and  eieentiaa 
of  Hwtingi — QloDoeater  proclaim!  (bat  hia  life  ia  tbreatened^Ths  doka  of  York  removed 
to  liu  Tower — Alleged  marriage  of  Edward  IT.  prerioiiB  to  hia  onion  with  Eli»be(h 
WoodTiIle— Sermon  at  Paul's  Croaa— The  dnke  of  Bnckingham  harangnea  (ha  dtiieiil 
■tSoildhall — The  illegitimacj  of  Edward*!  cMIdren  deolarod — Qloaoeater  taikea  (be  crown 


All  the  enemieB  of  the  house  of  York  are  swept  atsj  by  the  BWord  or 
tie  are,  or  are  in  prison  or  in  exUe.  Margaret  of  Anjou  ia  a  captive  in  the 
ToTer,  with  a  sm^  allowance.  The  duke  of  £iet«T,  who  had  escaped  from 
Baniet  to  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  perishes  at  sea  the  next  year. 
Vere,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  after  having  kept  the  coast  of  the  Channel  in  alarm 
with  a  little  fleet,  and  taken  Mount  St.  Michael,  in  ComwaU,  enirenden 
upon  condition  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  and  is  confined  for  eleven  years 
jn  the  castle  of  Ham,  a  prison  that  in  future  history  will  have  far  more 
importance  than  in  connection  with  the  wars  of  the  Soses.  The  earl  ot 
Fflmbroke,  with  his  nephew,  the  young  earl  of  Bichmond,  have  been  cast  by 
a  stCTm  on  the  coast  of  Britandy,  and  remain  there  during  the  reign  of 


irO  THE  COURT   OF  EDWAED  IV.  p*'!- 

Edward,    Some  wko  have  been  hostile  to  the  Torkbts,  mich  u  Dr.  Morton, 

who  will  rise  to  gteat  power,  uid  Sir  John  Forteacue,  have  Bubmitted  to  the 

favourite  of  fortiuie.    Many  persons,  who,  as  Fuller  somewhere  sajB,  in 

playing  their  cards  could  scarcely  know  which  was  the  trump,  easily  obtained 

tiicar  pardons;  the  course  being  that  some  Iriead  of  the  successful  party 

should  procure  the  seal  of  the  hing,  and  that  the  chancellor  should  confirm 

"  the  bill."  *    For  a  while  the  Court  of  Edward  is  one  of  the  most  gay  and 

magnificMit  in  Europe,  as  indeed  it  was  before  the  sudden  rerolution  of  1470. 

There  is  a  Tery  curious  account  of  the  reception,  by  Edward  and  his  queen, 

in  1466,  of  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  in  which  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  one  of  hia 

suite,  furnishes  some  details  of  the  wearisome  ceremonies  of  the  royal  life. 

The  Bohemian  lord — having  been  feasted  himself,  whilst  the  king  was  making 

presents  to  trumpeters,  pipers,  players,   and  heralds,  in  the  moat  lavisli 

manner — "  was  conducted  into  a  costly  ornamented  room  where  the  queen 

was  to  dine ;  and  there  ha  was  seated  in  a  comer  that  he  might  see  all  the 

expensive  provisions.    The  queen  sat  down  on  a  golden  stool  alone  at  her 

table ;  and  her  mother  and  the  king's  sister  stood  far  below  her.    And  when 

the  queen  spoke  to  her  mother  or  to  the  king's  sister,  they  kneeled  down 

every  time  before  her,  and  remained  kneeling  until  the  queen  drank  water. 

And  all  her  ladies  and  maids,  and  those  who  waited  upon  her,  even  great 

lords,  had  to  kneel  while  she  was  eating,  which  continued  three  boors.   After 

dinner  there  was  dancing, 

bnt    the    queen  remained 

sitting  upon  her  stool,  and 

her  mother  kneeled  before 

her."  t    It  is  scarcely  to 

be   wondered    that    king 

Edward  too  frequently  stole 

away  from   this   frightlul 

etiquette,  to  be  merry  after 

his  own   vicious  fa^on; 

or  that  he  "  would  a  hunting 

ride,  some  pastime  for  to 

see."  {      The    court    fool, 

with    his    jests    and    hia 

antics,  must  have   been  a 

welcome     relief     to     the 

three  hours  of  dining  and 

kneeling. 

But   in   die   court  of 

—  England,  after  the  re*estab- 

liahment  of  the  house  of 

Court  Fwi  ud  BoOdoil  {Bitri.iiB.MTft.)  Tork,     there    were    mor? 

rational  occupations  than 

iheprocessionsandbanquetaof  the  great  days  of  ceremony,  as  that  day  was  on 

which  the  Bohemian  lord  was  received.  There  were  literaiy  tastes  in  thope  timea 

■  See  P«ston  LetUre,  vol.  t.  p.  7. 

t  EitiBct  tmulBted  in  tli«   "  Athensnm,"  NoTemtier  16,  l&H,  &aiD  the  "Tnrels  of  Leo 
•on  EoimitAl  through  the  Weat  of  Europe,"  J  Pwoj,  ' '  Eeliqnen"  wiA.  tL 


1474.)  PATBONAQE  OP  THE  KEW  ART  OF  PBnrmra.  ITl 

wliicli  hid  BO  recentlf  iritnesied  the  waste  and  ferodty  of  civil  war.  Edward 
was  himself  a  reader.  In  his  "  Wardrobe  Accounts  "  there  are  entries  fi» 
binding  his  Titoa  Liviiis,  his  Froiasart,  bis  Josephus,  and  his  Bible ;  as 
well  as  for  the  cost  of  fastening  chests  to  remove  his  hooka  from  London  to 
Eltham.  The  brother  of  the  queen  was  the  patron  of  Carton,  who  brought  hia 
art  to  England  in  1474.  For  Cazton's  press  the  accom^dished  Birers  trans- 
lated "  The  Dictee  and  Sayings  of  Pbiloa^hers,"  which  was  printed  at  WwU 
minster  in  1477 ;  and  he  aflerwarda  translated  two  other  works  for  Gaiton; 
Our  first  printer  was  intimately  connected  with  the  fiunily  of  Edward  IV. 


Bill  lUnn  ptaaitliig  hit  basic,  priDtad  by  Ciiton,  to  Edward  IV. 

He  had  "  a  yearly  fee,"  as  he  says,  from  Margaret  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
king  Edward's  sister,  while  he  resided  at  Bruges;  and  by  her  command  he 
proceeded  with  his  "Kistoryes  of  Troye,''  a  translation  from  the  French, 
which  the  critical  ducbees  looked  over,  and  found  "  defaute  "  of  his  Eoglieh.* 

■  la  mj  Biogimphf  of  Ckxton,  of  vhich  >  new  edition  appeand  in  1854,  I  adopted  tfis 
t^tiDan  tiat  Oitoil  had  ■■  employment  at  Bruges,  In  the  court  of  "  tie  lady  Margaret."  In  ■ 
«ei7  cnricKU  Tolome,  "  Notioe  aur  Colai4  Manaion,  Utawn  et  ImpiiiBear  de  U  Tills  de  Bmgsa," 
Pane,  ]S2B,  the  antlicir,  K.  de  Frat,  ahowi  tbatCaiton  and  Uansion,  who  conunenoed  printing  at 
Bnfta  in  I47G,  irere  each  canylsg  OTit  the  suae  vieve  of  popoIariBing  knovledge,  Haojiion  baling 
prodooed  BoiUiiiu  and  Orid'a  Hetamorphoea  in  Freneh,  aaireilaa  "L'ArtdebienHoarir,"  vfaich 
worta  Caitoa  ain  ondertook  in  Bnglish.  But  IL  de  Prat,  by  the  diacorery  of  an  entry  in  tha 
Kgia(«r  of  dvil  jadgmenta  in  Bruges,  ahova  that  in  1469  a  case  was  detenniued  of  whieh  tbere 
lud  b«si  a  pnrfious  arbitration  by  ' '  Williani  Catton,  merchant  of  England,  master  and  gorerDoT 
of  the  meichanta  of  the  Bngliah  nation;"  and  that,  in  Hay,  IISS,  "the  aaid  William  GaxtOD 
wma  — — —  ~'j  abaent  frcm  the  aaid  city  of  Broges."  Waa  he  not  absent  to  leam  the  new  art  t 
and  were  not  hia  laboars  aa  an  aathor  carried  on  with  reference  to  hia  nltimate  porpose  of 
becoming  a  printCT.  althongb  Ihia  very  book  of  the  "Hirtoryeaof  Troye"  might  haie  been  printed 
with  the  typei  of  anotlier  at  Cologne  t  He  aays  that  the  transUtion  and  work  was  begnn  at 
Bnigea  in  146S,  and  ended  in  the  holy  at;  of  Cologne  in  1471.  The  translation  would  not  hiTC 
oecDpied  three  yean,  unlaa  the  translator  had  been  engaged,  to  sonte  extent  or  other,  in  its 


in  DISPUTES  OF  CUBBHCB  AKD  OLOTJCESTGR.  [1473-4- 

He  dedicatee  the  first  book  which  he  printed  to  the  duke  of  Clarence.  He 
receives  a  paTment,  b;  order  of  Edwd  IT.,  in  1479,  of  the  large  vtaa  of 
tweiit;^  pounds  "  for  certain  causee  and  mattera  perfarmed  hy  him  for  the  aaid 
lord  the  king."  It  is  manifest  that  at  a  period  vhen  the  number  of  originsl 
writers  waa  rery  few,  the  king  and  his  coort  lent  a  willing  aid  to  the  great 
diacoTerf  which  was  to  make  knowledge  a  common  proper^,  in  causing,  a* 
Cazton  aajB  earl  Biren  did,  "  books  to  be  imprinted  and  so  multiplied  to  go 
abroad  among  the  people." 

The  pablio  triumphs  df  the  house  of  To^  seem  to  hare  done  little  to 
aecore  the  brotherly  union  of  its  memben.  The  great  earl  of  Warwick  bad 
two  daogbters ;  one  married  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  other  contracted  to 
tiie  son  of  Hemy  TI.,  who  fell  at  Tewkesbury,  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
They  were  the  heiresaeB  of  the  enormous  poasessionB  of  Warwick;  sod 
Clarance  appeara  to  have  had  no  inclination  to  divide  the  great  vealtii  of  the 
Nevilles  and  the  Beauchamps  with  any  other.  He  concealed  Anne,  the 
younger  sister,  from  the  pursuit  of  Gloucester,  who  was  her  anitor.  In 
February,  1472,  sir  John  Paston  writes  that  the  family  are  "not  all  in 
diaiity,"  adding,  "the  king  entreateth  my  lord  of  Clarence  for  my  lord  of 
Gloncester ;  and,  as  it  is  said,  he  answereth  that  he  may  well  have  my  lady 
his  sister-in-law,  but  they  shall  part  no  livelihood,  as  he  saith."  G-loncester 
was  not  a  man  to  be  put  off  in  this  fashion  by  his  brother ;  so  he  did  contrive 
"  to  have  my  lady  his  sister-in-law,"  discovering  her,  as  the  gossip  of  the  day 
relates,  in  the  disguise  of  a  cook-maid.  The  quarrel  went  on ;  and  in  April, 
1478,  sir  John  Paaton  again  writes,  "  The  world  seemeth  queasy  here ;  for 
the  most  part  that  be  abont  the  king  have  sent  hither  for  their  harness^  and 
it  ifl  said  for  certain  that  the  duke  of  Clarence  maketh  him  big  in  that  he 
can,  ahowing  as  he  would  but  deal  with  the  duke  of  Gloucester ;  bnt  the  king 
intendeth,  eschewing  all  inconvenience,  to  be  as  big  as  they  both,  and  a 
stifler  stween  them."  The  question  how  the  "  livelihood  "  should  be  parted, 
waa  settled  in  1174,  by  the  parliament  dividing  the  great  fortune  of  Warwick 
between  the  two  royal  brothers,  leaving  the  widow  of  Warwick,  most  unjustly, 
a  very  wretched  provision,  ffichard  bad  been  appointed  Chief  Seneschal  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  resided  officially  at  Pom&et  Castle.*  The  son 
and  only  child  of  Bichard  and  Anne  waa  boni  at  Middleham  Castle,  in  1478, 
which  had  been  the  property  of  the  earl  of  Warvrick.  The  local  historians 
represent  Bichard  to  have  been  "  popular  in  the  north,  where  he  was  beat 
known."  t  Another  says,  "  Bichaid,  represented  as  a  monster  of  mankind  by 
most,  was  not  so  esteemed  in  these  northern  parts."  % 

Th^e  have  been  three  years  of  repose  in  En^and.  The  quiet  suits  ill 
with  the  restless  nature  of  king  Edward.  His  voluptuana  habita  have 
produced  their  usual  consequence,  satiety.  A  war  wiUi  France  was  ever 
popular  in  England ;  and  the  king  employs  the  yean  of  1478  and  1474  in 
preparation  for  a  new  conquest  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  lost  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  TI.    The  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  duke  trfBretagne 

^pagniilil«al  nwiution.  "I  hxve  praetiKd  ftud  1eain«d,  a,t  m;  great  eli&rge  sod  dispeiu^  to 
ordain  ik*  Mid  book  in  print,"  va  hii  (rordi  at  th«  end  of  thi*  volimiB.  In  117-1  be  mi  ■ 
prinlor  at  WMtmiurtar.  I  am  indebted  tor  ■  knowledM  of  H.  da  Pnt'a  "Notion"  to  017 
SecnmidialMd  MohI,  H.  OctSTe  Delepieire.— 0.  E. 

•  Plnmpton  Comepondeno^  p.  2S. 

t  anrten,  "Hiitoi?  of  Durham."  •  DnifaYtA, 
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niged  on  the  reriTKl  of  the  (uicient  cUinu  to  &e  French  orowa.  The 
parliunent  voted  Bupplies  irith  a  profuse  libenlity,  which  the  tu-payen  did 
not  entirely  approve.  "  The  king  goeth  ro  near  us  ia  this  country,  both  to 
poor  and  rich,  th&t  I  trot  not  how  we  shall  live,  onleas  the  world  amend."  * 
On  the  20th  of  June,  1475,  Edward  sailed  irom  Suidwich  with  fUleea  hundred 
men^t^nns,  fifteen  thousand  archers,  and  a  great  number  of  foot-soldiers 
and  artillery.  Comiues  says  that  the  embarking  and  the  landing  these 
forces  at  Calais  occupied  three  weeks.  Before  the  king  sailed,  be  sent  a 
henld  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  demanded  the  crown  from  Jjouis  ZI.,  as  hia 
right  and  inhoritance — written,  adds  Comines,  in  such  an  elegant  stylo  "  that 
I  can  scarcely  believe  any  Englishman  wrote  it."  The  puri^  of  the  language, 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  demand,  were  alike  indifferent  to  the  French  king ; 
who  took  the  herald  into  a  private  room ;  gave  Mm  a  magnificent  present  of 
tiiTee  hundred  crowns;  and  "was  much  revived  by  what  he  got  out  of* 
Edward's  messenger.  The  whole  account  of  this  invasion  (^  ^France,  as  told 
by  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  memoir-writers,  is  a  comedy  full  of 
iinnaement,  instead  of  the  monotonous  tragedy  that  is  the  more  natora]  and 
nsual  chronicle  of  the  quarrels  of  princes.  Am  an  exhibition  of  character, 
&e  narrative  of  Comines  is  perfect. 

The  duke  of  Burgundy  had  deceived  Edward  as  to  the  amount  of  aasistonce 
be  would  render  in  the  attempt  upon  France.  He  gave  the  English  a  cold 
welcome  at  Peronne.  The  constable  of  St.  Pol,  instead  of  being  friendly  to 
Edward,  and  delivering  np  the  fortress  of  St.  Quentin,  fired  upon  an  English 
detachment  who  went  to  take  possession  of  the  place.  Lewis  of  France,  who 
ns  in  real  terror  at  the  presence  of  the  English  king,  had  a  scheme  for  getting 
rid  of  him  which  be  wisely  preferred  to  fighting.  He  had  a  trick  of  whisper 
log  ia  people's  ears ;  and  he  whispered  to  Comines  to  send  for  a  certain  lord's 
serrant,  and  propose  to  him  to  go  disguised  as  a  herald  to  the  camp  of  the 
Boglish  king.  The  man  was  frightened ;  but  Lewis  well  tutored  him,  and  he 
ms  dressed  up  with  a  coat  of  arms  loade  out  of  the  banner  of  a  trumpet. 
Lewis  himself  bad  no  heralds,  as  other  princes  had.  "  He  was  not  so  st^ly 
or  vain."  The  mock  herald  was  well  received  at  the  English  camp ;  and  he 
{dayed  his  part  so  well,  that  a  negotiation  was  opened  through  commissioners. 
The  original  demand  of  Edward  for  the  French  crown  first  dwindled  to  a 
cisim  for  Normandy  and  Qascony,  and  ended  in  a  proposal  for  a  large  pen- 
tioD,  as  the  French  called  it,  as  the  condition  of  leaving  Prance.  The  wily 
Iiewis  feaated  the  English  at  Amiens ;  sent  Edward  three  hundred  cart-loada 
of  the  beat  wines  of  France ;  and  bribed  his  nobles  without  stint.  The  two 
kings  met  at  Picquiny,  and  there  a  peace  was  awom  between  them,  upon  the 
RHiditions  of  present  and  future  money  payments ;  of  a  marriage  between  the 
•on  of  Lewis  and  a  daughter  of  Edward  ;  and  the  release  of  Margaret  of  Anjoa. 
Xben  Lewis  invited  Edward  to  Paris,  "  in  a  jocular  way,"  saying,  "  he  would 
assign  him  the  cardinal  Bourbon  for  his  confessor,  who  would  wiUingly  absolve. 
liim  if  be  committed  any  sin."  Edward  was  delighted  with  the  raillery,  and 
promised  to  come,  somewhat  to  the  discomposure  of  Lewis ;  for  he  whispered 
to  Comines, "  His  predecessors  have  been  too  often  in  Paris  and  Normandy 
already,  and  I  do  not  care  for  his  company  so  near."  One  only  of  the  greater 
nobles  of  the  train  of  Edward  eviziced  displeasure  at  these  nc^dations,  in 

*  Hwpnt  FMtan,  wiUiog  mi  Hat  ^i  'i^'J^-  r^  i 
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wUcli  the  king  of  France  had  cajoled  and  degraded  the  En^iah — ^that  onewu 
Sichard  of  Oloncester.  At  the  interriew  between  the  kings  Gloucester  was 
not  preesit,  "as  being  Krerse  to  the  treaty."  That  man  is  trul^  unfortunate 
whose  best  actions  are  held  to  proceed  from  the  wont  tnotJTM.  Of  Bichard, 
one  who  lived  in  a  court  where  there  was  little  disphiy  of  high  principle,  says 
— "  Out  of  the  deep  root  of  ambition  it  sprang,  that,  as  well  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  that  passed  between  Edward  TV.  and  Lewis  XI.  of  Ifrance,  ccmcloded 
fay  intnriewB  of  both  kings  at  Picqniny,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  Biohard, 
Hike  dnke  of  Qlonceater,  stood  ever  npcoi  the  side  of  honour,  raising  hia  own 
repotatioti  to  the  disadrsnts^  of  the  king  his  brother,  and  drawing  the  eyea  of 
tH,  especially  those  of  the  nobles  and  soldiers,  upon  himselfl"  *  Coininea 
asked  a  Ghtscon  in  the  English  service  how  many  battles  Edward  had  won,  and 
the  answer  was,  nine :  how  many  he  had  lost — and  the  reply  was,  never  but  one, 
and  that  was  this  in  which  the  French  had  outwitted  him.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester  might  have  bem  as  sagaciona  as  the  Gascon,  without  being 
araisible  (tf  his  country's  shame  only  through  the  "  deep  root  of  ambition." 

With  the  treaty  of  Picqoiny,  its  bribes  and  its  cajoleries,  its  heartleaB 
t^mpaots  and  hollow  friendships,  the  chivabous  grandeur  of  England  had 
come  to  en  end.  The  pageant  was  played  out.  The  world  was  henceforward 
to  be  governed  by  that  state-craft  of  which  Lewis  the  Eleventh  was  the 
greatest  example.  There  was  one  prince  who  continued  to  rely  upon  force, 
with  an  occarional  mixtore  of  fraud,  in  which  game  he  was  a  child  when 
opposed  to  his  practised  adversary.  Bis  high-blown  pride  was  humbled  at 
Granson  and  Morat  by  the  Swiss  whose  poverty  he  despised ;  and  Charles 
of  Burgundy  perished  in  his  mad  career  in  1477.  Edward  returned  to  England 
more  disgraced  than  his  brother-in-law,  when  the  mounbuneers  broke  into 
his  camp,  and  carried  off  his  gold  and  his  jewels,  his  rich  armour  and  his  silk 
pav^ons.  Edward  came  home  to  an  indignant  people  with  a  diBapp<nnted 
army.  His  soldiers  compensated  themselreB  for  the  loss  of  plunder  in  France 
^  pillaging  their  own  eountrymen.  Hie  king  went  in  person  with  the 
judges  to  try  the  offenders,  and  hung  every  one  without  mercy  who  waa 
^prehended  for  the  least  theft. t 

The  nuirrlages  of  the  great,  at  this  period,  when  the  increase  of  posaes8i<mB 
appears  to  have  been  the  dominant  psssion,  were  a  fruitful  source  (^  dis- 
Bimulatian  and  enmity.  Clarence  has  lost  his  wife  by  poison;  and  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy  is  a  widow.  There  is  a  letter  of  Edward  to  hia 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  in  which,  in  1477,  he  writes  that  the  king  of  Scots 
desires  two  marriages  connected  with  the  royal  line ;  one  that  the  duke  of 
Clarence  should  many  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Soots,  and  that  a  brother  of 
that  king,  the  dnke  of  Albany,  should  marry  the  duchess  of  Burgundy :  **  Te 
shall  say,  that  for  so  much  as  this  desire  proceedetb  of  his  entire  lore  and 
affection  anent  us,  we  thank  him  as  heartily  as  we  can ;  and  tor  so  much  also 
as  after  the  old  usages  of  this  our  realm,  no  estate  or  person  honourable' 
communeth  of  marriage  within  the  year  of  their  doole  [widowhood],  we 
therefore  as  yet  cannot  cdlveniently  speak  in  this  matter.  Ifathless,  when 
we  shall  find  time  convenable  [suitable]  we  shall  feel  thrar  dispositions,  and 
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tberaupon  aliew  unto  him  the  Bume  in  all  goodly  liute."  *  the  Yang  did  feel 
the  diapoahion  of  his  hrothei  Clarence ;  and  found  thai  the  ambitioui  duke 
deaired  to  wed  the  only  dsoghter  and  heir  of  Charles  of  Burgnndj,  in  which 
detdre  he  was  seconded  by  the  widowed  duchess,  her  step-mother.  Edward 
resolutely  opposed  this  st^eme ;  and  tiB  brothers  became  enemies.  Clarence 
estranged  himself  &om  his  brother's  court.  At  this  time  two  of  his 
dependanto,  Thomas  Bnidett  and  John  Btacy,  were  accused  of  having 
"  wfokfii  and  calculated  by  art  ma^c,  necromancy,  and  astronomy,  the  death 
axid  final  destmction  of  the  king  and  prince,"  and  they  were  tried  and 
execnted.  Clarence  asserted  their  innocence  before  the  council ;  and  waa 
inunediately  arrested  by  the  king,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  16th 
of  Jannuy,  1478.  Edward  forced  on  his  brother's  condemnation,  by  appe^ 
ing  in  person  to  maintain  a  cha^e  of  treason  against  him.  The  obsequious 
peers  found  the  imprudent  prince  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
luranced  upon  him  by  the  duke  of  Bnckingbam,  Vho  acted  aa  high  steirafd. 
On  the  7th  of  February  the  Commons,  by  their  speaker,  demanded  the  ezecu« 
lion  of  the  sentence ;  and  within  ten  days  it  tnui  announced  that  the  duke 
had  died  in  the  Tower.  The  drowning  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine  was  a 
ramour  of  the  period.  The  suspicion  that  the  duke  of  Qloncester  was  impli- 
cated in  the  condemnation  of  Clarence  reets  upon  no  eridenoe  whateTor. 
The  insinuation  against  him  is  thus  stated  by  More :  "  Some  wise  men  also 
ween,  that  his  drift,  covertly  conveyed,  lacked  not  in  helping  forth  his  bro^ 
ther  of  Clarence  to  his  death ;  which  he  resisted  openly,  howbeit  somewhat, 
SB  man  deemed,  more  faintly  than  he  that  were  heartily  minded  to  his 
wealth."  t 

The  few  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  king  Edward  were  not  years  of 
eaae  and  prosperity.  The  chroniclers  say  that  his  remorse  for  the  death  of 
Clarence  was  constant  and  bitter ;  and  that  "  he  was  wont  to  cry  out  in  it 
rage, — O  unfortunate  brother,  for  whcoe  life  no  man  in  this  world  would  onoe 
make  request."  f  England,  in  1479,  was  visited  with  a  frightfiil  pestilence. 
Whilst  his  subjects  in  London  and  elsewhere  were  perishing  sround.him, 
^ward  was  enduring  bitter  mortification  in  his  private  affairs.  He  had  » 
paaaion  for  contracting  alliances  for  his  children,  even  while  they  were  in  their 
cmdles.  His  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  contracted,  oa  we  have  seen,  t« 
the  Dauphin  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Ficquiny ;  but  Lewis  b^aa  to  give 
indications  that  the  treaty  would  only '  endure  as  long  aa  suited  his  con- 
Tonience.  His  daughter  Cecily  was  engaged  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  king 
of  Scotland;  and  the  dowry  of  the  lady  had  commenced  to  be  paid  by 
instalments.  Prom  the  time  of  the  death  of  James  I.,  who  was  murdered  in 
a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles  in  1437,  the  kingdom  had  been  the  scene  of 
intestine  conflicts.  James  II.  came  to  the  crown  when  six  years  old,  and  his 
ir&ga  was  a  constant  struggle  with  the  great  families  of  Douglas  and 
Xdvingston  and  other  feudal  lords.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bozburgh 
in  1460.  James  III.  was  also  a  minor  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  was 
of  a  contemplative  and  indolent  nature,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  favourites. 
The  Boyds,  who  had  long  governed,  were  at  tost  dispaasessed  of  their  power ; 

■  EUii,  "  OtWuI  Lettan,"  BetiM  I.,  toI.  i.  p.  18. 
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and  the  duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  brothen  of  Jsniee,  took  the 
lead  in  the  maoagemfiat  of  ofiiun,  but  soon  excited  the  aiupicioD  of  the  king 
that  thef  aspired  to  the  royal  authority.  Mar  was  pat  to  death.  Albany 
escaped  to  France.  At  this  junctore  James  HI.  and  £dward  IT.  quarrelled. 
The  maniage  treaty  was  broken  off ;  and  in  1480  there  was  war  between 
Bngland  and  Scotland.  The  duke  of  dloucester,  who  waa  'Warden  of  the 
Marches,  commanded  the  English  foreea.  Berwick  was  invested,  but  without 
auGcees ;  and  the  two  armies  were  content  with  occasional  forays  upon  'Uie 
borders.  In  1482,  the  duke  of  Albany  was  encounged  by  Edward  in  a 
rebellion  against  bis  reigning  brother;  and  he  engaged  to  hold  Scotland  aa  a 
fief  of  England,  and  to  surrender  Berwick.  That  important  fort  was  now 
besieged  by  Gtloucester  and  Albany.  James  raised  an  anny  and  marched 
towards  the  borders ;  but  his  turbulent  nobles  seised  the  king,  and  hanged 
hia  associates,  two  of  whom  were  artists.  Albany  and  Gloucester  marched 
on  to  Edinburgh ;  and  the  rebellion  and  the  war  with  England  were  ended, 
by  Albany  swearing  to  be  a  true  and  fitithful  subject,  and  Gloucester  obtaining 
the  strong  post  of  Berwick,  which  ever  after  remained  an  English  posseasion. 
In  1488  Lewis  of  France  broke  off  the  contract  which  he  had  made  with  the 
king  of  England  for  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Lad;  Cecily.  He 
paw  a  more  advantageous  union  for  his  son  in  the  daughter  of  Mary  of 
Burgundy.  Edward  waa  furious,  and  immediately  determined  for  war.  But 
he  who  was  "  indlning  to  be  fat "  when  Comines  saw  him  at  Ficquiny,  was 
now  enfeebled  in  mind  and  body  by  long  indulgence  in  eveij  excess.  Hia 
anger  was  expressed  in  paroxysms  of  rage  without  any  determinate  plans.  A 
serious  illness  succeeded  a  slight  ailment,  and  he  died  on  the  9tb  of  April, 
1183,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  new  chapel 
of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  to  which  the  remains  of  Henry  Yh  irete  after^ 
warda  remoTed. 

"  And  lilanded  lie  th'  opprauor  and  th'  apprecL' 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  was  twelve  year* 
and  a  half  old.  He  was  residing  in  considerable  state  at  Ludlow  Castle,  with 
a  council,  amongst  whom  were  his  maternal  uncle,  earl  Bivers ;  his  half- 
brother,  sir  Bichard  Grey ;  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  sir  William  Stanley,  sir 
Kichard  Croft,  and  sir  Bichard  Hawte.  Ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the 
prince's  daily  conduct  were  drawn  up  by  his  father  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  which  prescribe  his  morning  attendance  at  mass,  his  occupation  "  at 
his  school,"  hU  meaJs,  and  his  sports.  I?o  man  is  to  sit  at  hia  board  but  such 
as  earl  Bivers  shall  allow ;  and  at  this  hour  of  meat  it  is  ordered  "  that  there 
be  read  before  him  noble  stories,  as  behoveth  a  prince  to  understand ;  and 
that  the  communication  at  all  times,  in  bis  presence,  be  of  virtue,  honour, 
cumiing,  [knowledge]  wisdom,  and  deeds  of  worship,  and  of  nothing  that 
shall  move  him  to  vice."  •  The  bishop  of  Worcester,  John  Alcodi,  the 
president  of  his  council,  wsa  the  prince's  preceptor.  The  queen's  relatioua 
and  friends  were  those  who  exclusively  surrounded  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
During  the  life  of  Edward  IT.  the  jealousy  which  the  ancient  nobility 
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entoiuiied  of  the  Woodrille  fsmilf  vas  in  lome  degnee  repreased  ;  althoagh 
the  cataatrophe  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  vu  probably  connected  vith  those 
court  diaeeneionfl.  But  when  the  yontbful  prince  auddenly  became  king 
Sdward  the  Fiflb,  a  straggle  for  power  during  hia  minority  would  be  the 
almost  inevitable  iaaoe  of  the  poaitioa  of  parties.  We  must  look  back  upon 
the  events  of  forty  years  to  understand  how  the  whole  system  of  English 
government  had  been  a  contest  for  dominion  between  fiujtions  and  indiriduala, 
without  any  leading  principle  of  public  good  giving  even  a  colour  to  this 
course  of  intrigue,  insurrection,  and  civil  war.  In  this  system  two  genera- 
tions of  great  ones  had  been  trained,  with  occasional  intervals  of  tranquillity; 
but  at  no  period  with  the  conviction  that  the  peace  and  order  of  the  realm 
waa  established  upon  a  solid  basis.  If  we  re^rd  tbe  revolutionaiy  events 
which  followed  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  as  the  result  of  the  daring  ambition 
of  one  man,  Bichard  of  Qloucester,  we  shall  imperfectly  comprehend  the 
bold  and  uuscrupuloua  measures  which  placed  him  on  the  throne.  When 
Edward  lY.  was  on  his  death-bed  he  is  reported  to  have  called  the  marquis  ot 
Dorset,  the  queen's  son  by  her  first  husband,  and  Lord  Hastings,  his 
chamberlain,  to  his  side,  and  implored  them  to  be  in  amity,  saying,  "  If  you 
among  yourselves  in  a  child's  reign  &11  at  debate,  many  a  good  man  shall 
periah,  and  haply  he  too,  and  ye  too,  ere  thia  land  find  peace  again."  *  The 
prophetic  king  could  scarcely  have  expected  that  the  troubles  of  "a  child's 
reign"  should  have  so  instantly  fcllowed  the  expiration  of  his  ovm  strong 

Gloucester  was  in  the  north  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death.  It  has 
been  related  that  he  was  employed  in  the  Scotch  marches  at  this  period  of 
Bdward's  decease,  and  that,  entering  York  with  a  train  of  six  hundred 
knighta  and  esquires,  he  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  tbe  departed  king  in  the 
minster,  and  there  himself  swore  fealty  to  Edward  Y.,  tus  example  being 
followed  by  all  present.  The  "Becords  "  of  York  have  been  published,  and 
they  contain  many  curious  lacts  of  this  period.  No  such  ceremony  is 
mentioned  in  these  registers  of  the  city,  t  Bicbard,  however,  went  on  to 
Jjondonwith  a  large' number  of  his  followers,  with  the  alleged  purpose  of 
assisting  at  the  coronation,  which  bad  been  fixedfor  tbe  4th  of  May.  Mean- 
vthile,  the  marquis  of  Dorset  bad  removed  tbe  royal  treasure  out  of  the 
Tower,  of  which  he  was  the  governor ;  and  had  equipped  a  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  queen's  brother,  air  Edward  'Woodville.  There  had  been  dissensions 
in  tbe  Council,  Hastings  having  protested  against  Bivers  conducting  the  young 
king  to  London  with  an  overwhelming  military  force.  On  tbe  24th  of  April 
Edward  Y.  left  Ludlow,  with  Bivers,  Yaughan,  Grey,  and  a  retinue  not 
exceeding  tbe  number  which  bad  been  prescribed  by  the  Council ;  aud  they 
travelled  on  until  they  reached  Northampton.  There  Gloucester  and  Buck- 
ingham arrived  the  same  day;  but  the  king  had  gone  forward  to  Stony- 
Stratford,  Bivers  remaining  at  Northampton.  It  is  argued,  on  one  hand, 
that  this  was  a  scheme  to  prevent  Qloucester  seeing  his  nephew ;  J  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  that  Bivers  returned  to  Northampton  from 
Stony-Stratford,  to  show  his  respect  for  Glouce8ter.§    There  can  he  little 
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doabt  that  each  party  4iraa.pr^aring  to  out-monceuTre  the  other,  and  that 
each  was  advancmg  tcutbe  perpetratioii  of  same  decided  act  of  treacheiT'  and 
bloodshed,  such  as  'TCs  designate  in  modem  times  by  the  gentle  name  of  a 
eotip  (fetal. '  It  appears  tolerably  clear  that  the  two  moat  important  men  in 
the  country,  Gloucaater  and  Buckingham,  both  of  the  royal  blood,  were 
intended  to  be  omitted  in  the  state  arrangements  j  for  in  commiaaians  issued 
OS  early  as  tho  lat  of  May  their  names  were  not  inserted,  while  those  of 
Dorset  Eivers,  and  Hastings  were  prominent.* 

At  this  juncture,  the  first  decided  blow  was  struck  by  the  two  ambitious 
dukes.  They  passed  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  April  in  social  companionship 
withSivers;  andthen"theduke8Becretly,withafewof  their  most  priTyfriends, 
set  them  down  in  counsel,  wherdn  they  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night."  t  The 
next  morning  they  surrounded  Bivere  in  his  inn,  and  arrested  him.  They  then 
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rode  on  to  Stony-Stratford,  "  whew  they  found  the  king  with  his  company 
ready  to  leap  on  horseback,  aad  deport  forward,  to  leave  that  lodging  for 
them,  because  it  was  too  strait  for  both  companies."  X  There  was  more  fearful 
work  to  be  done  before  the  frightened  boy  could  "leap  on  horBeback."  The 
dukes  arrested  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Thomas  Yaughan,  and  brought  the  king 
back  to  N'orthampton.  "He  wept  and  was  nothing  content,  but  it  booted 
not."  The  news  of  these  sudden  demonetrations  went  on  to  London ;  where 
the  miagivingB  of  the  queen  drove  her  to  leave  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  adjoining  Sanctuary  with  ber  second  son.  There  the 
archbishop  of  York  and  chancellor,  Eotherham,  went  to  her  with  a  consolatory 
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meesBge  from  HaBiings ;  but  she  would  take  no  comfort  and  **  tax  aione 
&low  in  the  rushes,  all  desolate  and  dism&yed.'  *  The  chancelloi  with 
Bingulai  imprudence,  left  the  Great  Seal  with  the  queen,  but  eecretlr  got  it 
back  again.  The  state  of  London  at  this  juncture  is  graphically  descnbed  hj 
Uore ; — the  Thames  fliU  of  boats  of  the  duke  of  G-loucester'e  sdranta ;  the 
citizens  gathered  in  groups,  to  discourse  of  these  Btrange  events;  lords, 
koightB,  and  gentlemen,  putting  on  their  harness,  and  aasembUng  in  com- 
panies. At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  Hastings  maintained  that  GKoucester 
and  Buckingham  had  commanded  the  arrests,  not  for  the  king's  jeopardy  but 
for  their  own  safety.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Edward  the  Fifth  publicly  entered 
the  city,  being  met  at  Hornsey  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen ;  the  dnke  of 
Glouceater  bearing  him  "  in  open  sight  most  reverently  to  the  prince,  with 
all  semblance  of  lowliness."  f  ^he  peers  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward. 
At  a  great  council  of  prelates,  nobles,  and  citixene,  GHouceeter  was  appointed 
protector.  On  the  14th  of  May,  new  commissions  of  the  peace  were  issued 
into  several  counties,  where  hie  name  appean  aa  "  Protector  of  England."  X 
From  that  time,  aa  we  learn  irom  the  form  of  official  documents,  the  siinreme 
power  is  wielded  in  the  name  of "  Edward,  by  the  graoe  of  God  king  of 
England  and  France  and  lord  of  Ireland,"  acting  "by  the  advice  of  our  most 
entirely  beloved  uncle  the  duke  of  Glooceeter,  protector  and  defender  of  thia 
our  realm  of  England  during  our  young  age." 

The  grants  from  the  crown  during  the  brief  reign  of  £dward  V,,  show 
how  suddenly  and  how  completely  the  king's  signet  had  become  the  instru* 
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ment  for  the  ruin  of  his  mother's  kindred  and  friends,  and  the  elevation  of 
those  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the  protector.  On  the  14th  of  May,  there  is  a 
letter  to  certain  men  to  go  to  the  sea  with  ships  to  take  sir  Edward  Woodville. 
Those  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  court  who  had  been  prerioualy  arrested — 
Birers,  Vaugban,  Grey  and  Hawte — were  kept  prisoners  at  various  castles. 
Buckingham,  the  great  adviser  and  advocate  of  Hichard,  received  immediate 
rewards  for  hie  services.  Appointments  were  heaped  upon  him  in  a  few 
'  weeks,  as  constable  of  royal  castles,  and  keeper  of  roy^  forests ;  but  bis 
chief  promotion  was  to  the  government  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 
Bivers  had  administered  the  Welsh  aflairs  as  governor  of  the  prince, 
and  wonld  have  necessarily  become  the  viceroy,  if  the  queen's  party  had 
triumphed.  Northumberland  was  found  in  the  post  of  warden  of  the  Scotch 
marches  and  captain  of  Berwick,  and  contracts  were  inkinediately  made  vrith 
liim  for  the  defence  of  the  border.  Lovell  secured  a  grant  of  the  castle  and 
honour  of  Wallingford.  Catesby  was  made  chancellor  of  the  earldom  of 
3)£aich.    John,  lord  Howard,  afterwards  created  duke  of  Norfolk,  received 
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the  appointment  of  steward  of  the  duchy  of  lisncsster,  soatli  of  the  Trent , 
bat  he  had  ft  stronger  motive  of  interest  to  bind  him  to  Bichard — the 
expectation  of  the  inlieritance  of  the  Mowbraya,  which  had  been  withheld 
from  him.*  When  we  look  at  the  authentic  records  from  whiuh  these 
particularB  are  deriTed,  we  see  the  unwearied  labour  with  which  the  protector 
built  up  his  own  power  in  the  name  of  his  nephew.  The  filling  up  of  tlie 
Biualleat  offices  does  not  ^peur  to  hare  been  beneath  his  notice.  The 
keeper  of  a  gaol,  and  the  bailiff  of  a  park,  are  as  summarOy  dispWed 
and  successors  appointed,  aa  the  constable  of  a  ctutle  and  the  viceroy  of 
a  province. 

The  opening  of  parliament  was  fixed  for  the  25tli  of  June.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  John  Bussell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  prepared  a  speech  for  the 
opening  of  Edward  the  Fifth's  parliament,  the  draft  of  which  remftins  amongst 
the  Cotton  MRS,  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  from  a  passage  which  says  that 
one  of  the  causes  for  assembling  the  parliament  was  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  lord  protector,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  chancellor,  the  chief  officer 
of  the  govemment,  was  unacquainted  with  the  plot,  if  it  were  formed  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  protectorate,  for  raising  Bichard  to  the  tbrone.f  On  the 
dth  of  June  letters  were  addressed  to  fifty  persons,  commanding  them  to 
attend  at  the  Tower  of  London  four  days  before  the  22nd  of  that  month, 
when  they  were  to  receive  kuighthood  at  the  coronation.  The  public  aspect 
of  afitur?  at  this  crisis  is  described  iu  a  letter  written  by  Simon  Stallwortbe, 
one  of  the  ofilcers  of  the  chancellor,  to  Sir  William  Stonor.  The  importance 
of  private  correspondence  to  support  the  narratives  of  tbb  chroniclers  of  this 
eventful  period  is  pointed  out  in  the  interesting  volume  in  which  this  letter, 
and  another  from  the  same  person,  appear.];  Stallworthe  says,  writing  "  iu 
haste  from  London,"  on  the  dth  of  June,  "  Master  Stonor,  after  due  recom- 
mendations, I  recommend  me  to  you.  As  for  tidings,  since  I  wrof«  to  you 
we  hear  nought  new.  The  queen  keeps  still  at  Westminster  [with]  my  lord 
of  York,  my  lord  of  Salisbury,  vrith  others  more,  which  will  not  depart  as 
yet."§  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the  goods  of  my  lord  marquis  [Dorset] 
were  taken  wherever  found ;  and  that  the  prior  of  Westminster  was,  and  is, 
in  great  trouble  for  certain  of  these  goods  delivered  to  him .  "  My  lord  protec- 
tor, my  lord  of  Buckingham,  with  all  other  lords,  as  well  temporal  as  spiritual, 
were  at  Westminster  in  the  council-chamber,  from  ten  to  two  [o'clock],  but 
there  was  none  that  spake  with  the  queen.  There  is  great  business 
against  the  coronation,  which  shall  be  this  day  fortnight,  as  we  say ;  where 
I  trust  ye  will  be  at  London,  and  there  shall  ye  know  all  the  world.  The 
king  is  at  the  Tower.  My  lady  of  Gloucester  came  to  London  on 
Thursday  lart."  Within  four  days  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  when  "all 
the  world  "  was  gathering  towards  London  to  be  present  at  the  coronation 
of  king  Edward  the  Fifth,  an  event  took  place  which  gave  warning  of  some 
impending  change. 

Iiord  HflstingB,  the  attached  friend  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  if  real  friendship 
IB  compatible  with  a  companionship  in  licentious  pursuits,  bad  gone  along  vrith 
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Gloaoestor  and  Backmgliam  ia  the  ureat  of  the  queen'a  kindred  sad  fiienda. 
It  is  recorded,  in  the  namtire  Mcribed  to  More,  that  on  the  18th  iay  of  June 
it  was  deviaed  by  the  oasent  of  Hastinga  that  Biyers  and  the  othen  should  be 
beheaded  at  Fom&et;  and  aubtequent  hiatorianB  aasert  that  they  were  ao 
beheaded  on  that  day.  The  date  of  the  will  of  earl  Eivera,  the  2Srd  of  June, 
ahowe  the  inaccuracy  of  thia  atatement,  and,  in  lome  degree,  relieree  Haatinga 
from  this  chai^  against  him.  On  the  18th  of  June,  then,  took  place  that 
wonderful  scene,  which,  first  painted  by  More,  has  been  reproduced  in  im- 
periahable  coloun — enamelled,  aa  it  were — by  Shakspere.  It  is  Friday,  the 
13ih  of  Jane.  Many  lorda  are  ssaembled  in  the  Xower,  arranging  the  Bolemnily 
-of  the  coronation.  At  nine  o'clock  the  protector  enters,  excusing  himself 
that  he  vas  so  late  in  attendance,  aaying  he  had  been  sleeping.  "  And  after 
Ji  little  talking  with  them,  he  said  unto  the  bishop  of  Ely  :  '  My  lord,  you  ha7e 


^^  good  strawberries  at  your  garden  in  Holbom ;  I  require  you  let  ua  have 
a  mess  of  them.'  '  Gladly,  my  lord,'  quoth  he, '  would  God  I  had  some  better 
thing  aa  ready  to  your  pleasure  aa  that.'  And  therewith  in  all  the  Iiaate  he 
aent  hia  servant  for  a  mess  of  strawberries.  The  protector  set  the  lords  fast 
in  communing,  and  thereupon  praying  them  to  spare  him  for  a  little  while, 
departed  thence.  And  soon  after  one  hour,  between  ten  and  eleven,  he  re- 
turned into  the  chamber  among  them,  all  changed  with  a  wonderful  souc 
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sngrj  cotmtec&Bce,  knitting  tbs  browi,  frowning  snd  fretting,  and  gnawing 
on  hiB  lips,  and  bo  sat  him  down  in  his  plsoe."*  The  protector,  aitor  a  while, 
asked  wbst  thej  were- worthy  to  have  that  compassed  hia  destraction ;  and 
Haatings  replied  that  they  deserved  to  be  punished  as  heinous 'traiton.  The 
dennnciations  of  0-louceater  pointed  at  the  queen,  and  others  with  her. 
"  Then,"  said  the  protector,  "  ye  shall  all  see  in  what  wise  that  sorceretB  and 
that  other  witch  of  her  counsel,  Shore's  wife,  with  their  affinity,  have  by  their 
sorcery  and  witchcraft  wasted  my  body.  And  therewith  he  plucked  up  his 
doublet  sleeve  to  his  elhow  upon  his  left  arm,  where  he  showed  a  werishjWidiered 
arm,  and  small  as  it  was  never  other.  And  thereupon  every  man's  mind  sore 
misgave  them,  well  perceiving  that  this  matter  was  but  a  quarrel,"t  The 
relation  then  goes  on  to  state  that  ev^  man  knew  that  G-lonoester's  ann 
was  such  from  his  birth ;  and  that  Shore's  wife,  whom  the  queen  hated  as  the 
mistress  of  her  husband,  vras  the  least  likely  to  be  of  her  counsel.  Then 
Hastings,  who  is  affirmed  to  have  doted  on  Shore's  wife,  "  answered,  and  aaid 
'  Certainly,  my  lord,  if  they  have  so  heinously  done,  they  be  worthy  heinous 
punishment.'  '  What,'  quoth  the  protector, '  thou  servest  me,  I  ween,  with 
'  ifs '  and  with  '  ands ' ;  I  tell  thee  they  have  so  done,  and  that  I  will  make 
good  on  thy  body,  traitor.'  And  therowith,  as  in  a  great  rage,  he  clapped  his 
£st  upon  the  board  a  great  rap.  At  which  token  given,  one  cried  '  treason,' 
without  the  chamber.  Therewith  a  door  clapped,  and  in  come  there  mdiing 
men  in  harness,  as  many  as  the  chamber  might  hold.  And  anon  the  protector 
said  to  the  lord  Hastings, '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor.'  '  What,  me,  my  lord  f '  quoth 
he.  '  Yea,  thee,  traitor,'  quoth  the  protector.  And  another  let  fly  at  the  lord 
Stanley,  which  shrunk  at  tlie  stroke  and  fell  under  the  table,  or  else  his  head  had 
been  cleft  to  the  teeth ;  for  as  shortly  as  be  shrank,  yet  ran  tiie  blood  abont  his 
ears.  Then  were  they  all  quickly  bestowed  in  divers  chambers,  except  the  lord 
chamberlain  [Hastings],  whom  the  protector  bade  speed  and  shrive  him  apace, 
'for,  by  St.  Paul,'  quoth  he,  'I  will  not  to  dinner  till  I  see  thy  head  off.'  It  booted 
faim  not  to  ask  why,  but  heavily  he  took  a  priest  at  adventure,  and  made  a  short 
fihriit,  for  a  longer  would  not  be  suffered,  the  protector  made  so  much  haste  to 
dinner:  which  he  might  not  go  to  till  this  were  done  for  saving  of  his  oath. 
So  was  he  brought  forth  into  the  green  beside  the  chapel  within  the  tower, 
and  his  bead  laid  down  upon  a  long  log  of  timber,  and  there  stricken  off." 
The  bishop  of  Ely  who  bad  "very  good  strawberries  in  hia  garden"  was 
Morton,  from  whom  Moie  derived  the  animated  details  of  this  and  other 
portions  of  his  histoi^.  He  also  was  arrested  by  the  protector,  in  spite  of 
his  courtly  politeness,  and  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  agitation  of  the  Londoners  upon  this  summer  morning, 
when  the  peaceful  cry  of  "  strawberries  ripe "  was  heard  in  their  streets 
amidst  ominous  looks  and  timid  whisperings,  is  described  by  More:  "Now 
flew  the  fame  of  this  lord's  death  swiftly  through  the  city,  and  so  forth 
farther  about  like  a  wind  in  every  man's  ear.  But  the  protector  immediately 
after  dinner,  intending  to  set  some  colour  upon  the  matter,  sent  in  all  the 
haste  for  many  substantial  men  out  of  the  city  into  the  Tower.  And  at  their 
coming,  himself  vrith  the  duke  of  BucHngham  stood  harnessed  in  old  ill-faring 
briginders,  such  as  no  man  should  ween  that  tbejr  would  Touchsafe  to  have 
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pat  apon  their  btcks,  eicept  that  Bome  sadden  iKptmiieif-  hkd  oonstramed 
them.  AjaA  then  the  protector  showed  them;  that  the  loid  chunberltun,  and 
other  of  his  conspiracy,  fasd  contriTed  to  hsre  suddenly  deatiojed  him  and 
the  doke,  there  the  same  day  in  the  oooncil.  .  And  what  thej'  intended 
fiirther  ms  as  yet  not  well  Imown.  Of  which  titeir  tresaon  we  nerer  had 
Icnowle^ie  before  ten  of  the  clock  the  same  forenoon.  Which  sudden  fear 
drave  them  to  |nit  on  for  their  defence  such  hacneaB  ^aa  came  next  to  hand. 
And  BO  had  God  holpen  them,  that  the  mischief  tamed  .upon  them  that  would 
baTedoneit.    And  this  he  required  them  to  report."  *„ 

That  Sichard  believed  in  a  conspiracy  against  hiniBelf,  might  be  inferred 
from  a  remarkable  letter,  addressed  by  him  on  the  lOth^of  Jnne  to  the  mayor  of 
Tork,  in  which  he  prays  him  "to  come  up  unto  ua  in  London,  in  all  the  diligence 
ye  osn  posBible,  after  the  sight  hereof^  with  as  many  aa  ye  can  make  defenaibly 
arr^ed ;  there  to  aid  and  assist  ua  against  the  que«n,  her  bloody  adherents 
and  affinity,  which  have  entended,  and  daily  do  entend,  to  murder  and  utterly 
dwtroy  ua  and  our  cousin  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  old  royal  blood 
<tf  the  realm."  t  But  this  letter,  preserved  among  the  Tork  Becords,  might 
have  been  a  snbtle  device  to  aaaemble  an  armed  fbrce.in  London,  from  York 
and  other  towns,  previous  to  the  announced  coronation.  In  another  letter  of 
Simon  Stallworthe,  dated  the  Zlst  of  June,  we  have  a  hurried  notice  of  the 
erentawhich  had  occurred  since  his  letter  of  the  9th,  and  of  the  apprehensions 
vith  which  men's  minds  were  filled.  He  says,  "  Worshipful  sir,  I  commend 
me  to  you ;  and  for  tidings  I  hold  you  happy  that  ye  are  out  of  the  press ; 
fbrwith  OS  is  much  trouble,  and  every  man  doubts  other.  As  on  Friday  last 
was  the  lord  chamberl^n  headed  soon  upon  noon.  On  Monday  last  was  at 
Weetaninster  great  plenty  of  harnessed  men.  There  was  the  deliverance  of 
the  duke  of  York  to  my  lord  cardinal,  my  lord  chancellor,  and  other  many 
lorda  temporal.  And  with  him  met  my  \mA  of  Buckingham  in  the  midst  of 
&e  Hall  of  Westminster,  my  lord  protector  receiving  him  at  the  Star-Chamber 
door,  with  many  loving  words  ;  and  so  departed  with  my  lord  cardinal  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  is — blessed  be  Jesu's  mercy.  The  lord  Lisle  b  come  to  my 
lord  protector,  and  waits  upon  him.f  It  is  thought, there  shall  be  twenty 
thousand  of  my  lord  protector's  and  my  lord  of  Buckingham's  men  in  London 
tSas  week — to  what  intent  I  know  not  but  [except]  to  keep  the  peace.  My 
lord  [the  chancellor]  hath  much  business,  and  more  than  he  is  content  vrith^ 
if  any  other  ways  would  be  taken."  The  writer  then,  goes  on  to  state  that 
Hm  archbishop  of  York — (the  ez-chaneellor,  who  left. the  great  seal  with  the 
qoeen) — the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  master  Oliver  King,,  are  in  the  Tower  j  that 
their  town  houses  were  in  sure  keeping :  and  that  it. was  expected  that  men 
of  the  lord  protector  would  be  sent  to  their  places  in  the  country.  He  then 
ad<te,  "  Mistress  Chore  [Shore]  is  in  prison ;  what  shall  happen  her  I  know 
not."  Mistress  Shore  is  one  of  those  who  lives  in  l^tie  world's  remembrance, 
diiefly  through  More's  description  of  her  gentle  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Sdwud  lY.  "  Her  he  loved,  whose  favour,  to  say  the  truth  (for  sin  it  were 
to  bely  the  devil)  she  never  abused  to  any  man's  hiurt,  but  to  many  a  man's 
comfort  and  relief."    Bichard  did  not  attempt  toj^nuuntsin  his  charge  oi 

"  Kan,  p.  78.  +  Drake's  "  York,"  cpotrf  in  Tnraw,  p.  4S0. 
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•orcery  and  conspiracy  againBt  ber,  but  Beued  her  goods ;  aad  tlie  bishop  of 
London  put  her  to  penance  for  her  alleged  vicioiu  life,  "going  before  the 
cross  in  procession  upon  a  Sunday,  with  a  taper  in  her  hand."  She  lired  till 
the  time  of  Henry  Till.  It  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Bichard  to  his 
chancellor  after  be  became  king,  that  after  the  death  of  Hastings  other 
important  personages  were  enslaved  to  her  channa.  Bichard  lepreeents  that 
his  solicitor,  Thomas  Lynom,  "  marvellously  blinded  sad  abuaed  with  the 
late  wife  of  William  Shore,  now  being  in  Lndgate,  bath  made  contract  of 
matrimony  with  her ; "  and  that  he  "  intendeth  to  our  full  great  marvel  to 
proceed  to  the  effect  of  the  same."  He  adds,  "We,  for  many  causes,  would 
be  sorry  that  he  bo  should  be  disposed.  Pray  you,  therefore,  to  send  for  him, 
and,  in  that  ye  goodly  may,  exhort  and  stir  him  to  the  conteary."  He  then 
thus  directs  the  bishop  :  "  If  ye  find  him  utterly  set  for  to  marry  her,  and 
none  otherwise  will  be  ^vertised ;  then,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  law  of  the 
church,  we  be  content  the  time  of  marriage  deferred  to  our  coming  next  to 
London ;  that,  upon  sufficient  surety  found  of  her  good  bearing,  ye  do  send 
for  her,  and  discharge  him  of  our  said  commandment,  committing  her  to 
the  rule  and  guiding  of  her  father,  or  any  other  by  your  discretion,  in  the 
nesn  season."  * 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  kept  bis  hoosebold  in  Crosby-place ;  and  here, 
according  to  More,  "  by  little  and  little  all  folk  withdrew  from  tbe  Tower." 
The  general  council  of  the  realm  was  held  at  the  Tower.  The  protector  had 
a  epecid  council  nt  Crosby-place.  More  also  writes  that  lord  Stanley  had 
said  to  Hastings,  that  he  "muchmisliked  these  two  several  councils."  Out  of 
the  private  deliberations  of  Crosby -place  in  all  likelihood  resulted  the  removal 
of  the  duke  of  York  from  his  mother's  protection  in  the  Sanctuary  at 
Weetminater,  which  took  place  ou  the  16th  of  June.  But  the  general 
council  assented  to  the  removal ;  declared  that  it  was  "  good  and  reasonable;" 
and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Cardinal  Bourchier,  pledged  himself  for  the 
boy's  safety.  We  have  seen  by  Stallworthe's  letter  that  the  removal  of  the 
young  duke  from  the  Sanctuary  was  a  public  act,  done  at  Westminster  Hall 
in  the  presence  of  many  principal  persons.  Whether  they  were  induced  by  fear 
or  by  state  policy,  it  is  now  tolerably  clear  that  Bichard  was  working  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  great  majority  of  prelates  and  nobles ;  and  that  tbe 
whole  course  of  affairs  was  now  tending  to  give  him  the  crown  without 
opposition.  There  is  a  passage  in  tbe  well-informed  French  contemponuy 
which  has  scarcely  been  borne  in  mind  in  the  usual  narrativeB  of  the  sudden 
events  of  this  June  of  14S3.  Cominea  aaye,  speaking  of  Richard  drawing 
the  duke  of  York  out  of  the  Sanctuary,  "  the  conclusion  was  this:  By  the 
assistance  of  the  bishop  of  Bath  (who  had  been  formerly  one  of  king  Bdward'a 
council,  but,  falling  afterwords  into  disgrace,  had  been  removed  from  conrt, 
made  prisoner,  and  paid  a  round  sum  for  his  ransom)  he  executed  his 
design."  He  proceeds  to  say,  that  "  the  bishop  discovered  to  the  duke 
of  Gloucester"  that  he  had  married  king  Edward  IV.  to  a  beautifid  young 
lady,  which  secret  marriage  had  taken  place  before  the  king's  marriage 
with  Lady  Elizabeth  Woodville.  Comines  again  says,  "  The  bishop  having 
discovered  this  mystery  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  he  gave  his  assistance  to 
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the  execution  of  the  barbarouB  deeigns  of  the  duke."  *  If  Bobert  StiUiogton, 
tbe  bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  who  had  been  chancellor  in  the  time  of 
Edward  TV.,  rerealod  thia  mystery  to  Glouceeter  after  he  had  aseumed  the 
pratactonte,  it  ia  easy  to  conceive  hov  this  revelation  would  have  given  a 
sew  inpolae  to  lus  ambition.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  Balpfa  Shaw,  the  brother 
of  fte  lord  mayor  of  London,  delivered  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  taking  as 
faia  text,  "  The  moltiplyiug  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not  thrive,  nor  tako 
deep  rooting;  from  baatard  slips,  nor  lay  any  fast  foundation."  t  Of  thia 
temim,  Fabyan,  who  was  a  resident  in  the  city  at  that  time,  is  probably  the 
most  aecnrate  reporter.    Se  says,  that  the  protector,  with  the  duke  of 
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Buckingham,  and  other  lords  being  present,  "  by  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Salph 
Shaw,  in  the  time  of  hie  sermon,  waa  there  sliowed  openly  that  the  chQdr«n 
of  king  Edward  the  Fourth  were  not  legitimate,  nor  rightful  inheritors  of  the 
crown,  with  many  dis- slanderous  words,  in  preferring  of  the  title  of  the  aaid 
lord  protector,  and  of  disannulling  of  the  other."  J  The  ecclesiastics  of  that 
*ge,  if  they  gave  their  confident  belief  to  the  story  that  Edward  had  been 
■sanied,  or  even  contracted,  to  another  lady  previous  to  his  marriage  witli 
the  queen,  without  a  papal  dispensation,  would  have  agreed  in  pronouncing 
tbe  princes  illegitimate.  On  the  24th  of  June,  two  days  after  the  Paul's 
Cross  Bermon,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  harangued  the  citizens  at  the 
Guildhsl],  rehearsing  the  right  and  title  which  the  protector  had  to  be  pre> 

*  HsBuirs,  book  t.  eliap.  xriiL  t  Wuilam,  chap.  iv.  v.  3.  t  ChroDJole,  jf.  ttt.  , 
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ferred  to  the  crovu  of  England.  Fabjan  commends  the  sugared  words  of  the 
duke,  with  a  curious  appreciation  of  his  fluent  oratoiy,  which  he  says  was 
"without  any  impediment  of  spitting."  It  is  recorded  bj  More  that  Buck- 
ingham, attended  by  the  mayor  of  London  and  many  others,  went  oo  the 
24th  of  June  to  Richard,  at  Baynard's  Castle,  and  there  solicited  him  to 
become  their  king.  On  the  26th  the  parliament  bad  been  summoned;  but  a 
sapersedeas  had  been  received  on  the  21st  of  June,  by  the  sheriffi  of  Toric,* 
wMcb  renders  it  clear  t)iat  the  choice  of  Sichard  to  be  king  was  not  m  open 
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act  of  the  legislature.  There  was  some  assembly  «n  that  26th  of  Jane,  for  in 
the  next  parliament  a  statute  was  passed,  reciting  that  in  a  Bill  presented  by 
many  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  others  of  the  commons,  in  great 
multitude,  the  crown  was  claimed  for  Bichard,  as  his  Other's  heir,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  pre-contract  of  matrimony  having  been  made  by  Edward  IV. 
with  dame  Eleanor  Butler,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  which  his 
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children  became  illegitimate,  and  thftt  tbe  line  of  the  duke  of  CUrenoe  Iiftd 
been  attmnted.  Oa  the  26th  of  June  Bicbard  duke  of  Olonceater  sot  down 
in  tbe  marble  choir  of  WestminBter  Hall  aa  king  of  England.  There  is  a 
remarkable  document,  being  instructiona  from  Bichard  to  lord  Mountjoy,  and 
otben,  to  expiain  to  the  garriaon  of  Calaia,  who  had  tt^en  the  oath  of  fe^ty  to 
Edward  Y.,  what  they  were  to  do  with  reference  to  that  oath,  under  the 
iltend  circnmBtancee  of  the  acceaeion  of  the  lord  protector  to  the  thione. 
Ee directs  these  commiasioDen  to  say,  "that  howbeit  such  oath  of  allegiance 
via  made  soon  npon  the  death  of  the  said  king  Edward  lY.  to  hia  son,  not 
only  at  Calais  but  also  in  divers  places  in  England,  by  many  great  estates 
and  personagea  being  then  ignorant  of  the  very  sure  and  true  title  which  our 
torereign  lord  that  now  is,  king  Eichard  III.,  hath  and  bad  the  same  lime  to 
the  crown  of  England.  That  oath  notwithstanding,  now,  every  good  true 
Englishman  is  bound,  upon  knowledge  had  of  the  said  very  true  title,  to 
depart  &om  the  first  oath  m  ignorantly  given  to  Mm  to  tohom  it  appertaiMd 
ml,  and  therefore  to  make  hia  oath  of  new,  and  owe  hia  service  and  fidelity 
to  him  that  good  law,  reason,  and  the  concord  assent  of  the  Lards  and 
Commons  of  the  Bt^aame  have  ordained  to  reign  upon  the  people,  which  is 
our  KudBOvereignlord  king  Bichard  III.,  brother  to  the  said  king  Edward  IV. 
late  deceased,  whom  Ood  pardon ;  whose  sure  and  true  title  is  eridently 
showed  and  declared  in  a  Bill  of  Petition  which  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  and  the  Commons  of  this  land  solemnly  porreoted  [presented]  unto 
the  king's  highnesa  at  London,  the  26th  day  of  June.  Whereupon  the  king's 
said  highness,  notably  assiated  by  well  near  all  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  Boyaume,  went  the  same  day  tinto  his  palace  of  West. 
miniter,  and  there  in  such  royal  honourable  appard  within  the  great  hall 
there  took  possession,  and  declared  his  mind  that  the  same  day  he  would 
begin  to  redgn  npon  hia  people,  and  from  thence  rode  solemnly  to  the 
odhedral  church-  of  London,  and  was  received  there  with  procession,  and 
acclamation  of  all  the  people  in  every  place,  and  by  the  way  that  the  king 
was  in,  that  day."  * 

On  tbe  Asy  on  which  Bichard  "took  poBsession,"  or  soon  aftw,  the 
aeeompliahed  Bivers,  with  Grey,  Taughan,  and  Hawte,  went  through  some 
form  of  trial  before  the  earl  of  Iforthumberland,  and  were  beheaded  at 
Pomfret.  There  is  a  singular  passage  in  the  will  of  Bivers,  made  at  tbe  caatle 
of  Sheriff  Hutton  on  the  23rd  of  June,  which  ia,  at  least,  a  tribute  to  the  power 
of  the  protector,  if  not  to  hie  juatice.  After  appointing  his  executors,  he 
Mja,  "  Over  this,  I  beseech  humbly  my  lord  of  Gloucester,  in  the  worship  of 
Chiisfs  pawian,  and  fi^  the  merit  and  weal  of  his  soul,  to  comfort,  help,  and 
SMist,  as  supervisor,  for  very  trust,  of  this  testament,  that  my  executors 
may  with  Mb  pleasure  fulfil  this  my  last  will,  which  I  have  made  the  day 
afiKesaid."  f  There  is  a  composition  of  earl  Bivers,  written  during  bis 
inpriaaument,  which  is  as  touching  as  thia  last  appeal  to  his  great  enemy. 
It  is  a  "  Balet,"  transcribed  by  the  contemporary  historian,  Bous,  from  the 
Dniortonate  lord's  manuscript.  The  old  chivalrous  spirit  led  the  victims  of 
*tata-p(dicy  to  look  with  as  much  calmness  at  death  upon  the  blcxSk  as  at 
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death  in  the  batUe-field.   It  was  the  decree  of  "fortone,"  vhit^  the^  receired 
without  shrinkiiifi; : — 

"  Somewhat  mnutif^  lod  more  mounuDg, 
la  remsmbeniig  Sie  muWadftetiiea, 
ThU  world  baing  ot  aneh  wbeeliDg, 
He  oiHibtvjlng,  what  ean  1  gam  ? 

"  I  bar,  donbtlen,  renwJilns, 


"  inth  dkpkaaaiKWy  to  1117  grierance, 
And  DO  aurauM  of  nmtij  ; 
Lo,  in  this  traiiii«^  now  in  aubatance, 
Such  ia  mj  tlauoc^  wiUing  to  die. 

"  Uethinks,  bnlj,  boooden  am  I, 
And  that  fpwtl;,  to  be  contont ; 
Seeing  plajnlj  Portniu  doth  W17 
All  contiuy  from  mine  intent. 

"  Hf  lii«  wu  lent  ma  to  one  intest ; 

It  ia  nigh  ipent.    'Welcome  Furtnno  I 
But  I  LS  went  [thooglit]  thua  to  be  ebent, 
Bat  abe  it  meant,  amdi  ia  her  won  [wont]." 

On  the  6th  Jul^,  1483,  Bichsrd  III.,  with  hia  queen,  Anne,  were  crowned 
at  Weetmiiwter.  There  ia  a  minuto  account  of  thia  ceremony,  which  not 
only  showB  that  it  waa  conducted  with  the  uaual  magnificence ;  but  that  the 
great  number  of  dukee,  earla,  loids,  and  knights,  preaent  on  that  occasion 
indicated,  if  such  general  observances  can  indicate  any  real  affection,  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  claim  of  S.ichard  waa  regarded.  The  king  and  queen 
walked  from  Westminster  Hall  to  St.  Edward's  shrine,  "  upon  red  cloth,  hue- 
foot."  Abbots  were  there,  and  hiahops,  with  mitres  and  crosierB;  Northum- 
berland and  the  pointless  sword ;  Stanley,  bearing  the  maas ;  £ent  and  Iiovell 
and  Surrey,  bearing  the  other  awords ;  Suffolk,  with  the  sceptre ;  Lincoln 
with  the  cross  and  ball ;  Norfolk  with  the  crown ;  Suckingham  bearing  the 
king's  train.  Amongst  the  bishopa,  he  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Stillingtcm, 
walked  on  one  side  of  the  king.  Earls  and  barons  preceded  the  queen ;  my 
lady  of  Kichmond  hare  her  train ;  *  and  the  lady  of  Suffolk,  the  duchess  of 
Ntnfolk,  and  twenty  other  ladiea  followed.  The  banquet  succeeded  the 
crowning.  At  the  second  course,  "  came  riding  into  the  haU  Sir  Bobert 
Dymoke,  the  king's  champion,  and  his  horse  trapped  with  white  dlk  and  red, 
and  himself  in  white  harness,  and  the  heralds  of  arms  standing  on  a  stage 
amongst  all  the  company.  Then  came  riding  up  before  the  king  lus  champiou, 
and  there  be  declared  before  all  the  people, — if  there  be  any  man  will  say 
Against  king  Bichard  the  Third  why  he  should  not  pretend  the  crown.  And 
anon  all  the  people  were  in  peace  awhile.  And  when  he  had  all  said,  anon  all 
the  hall  cried,  King  Bichard,  all  with  one  Toice."  t 

The  question  whether  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV.  were  murdered  in  the 
Tower  f>y  command  of  Bichard,  interesting  aa  it  is  as  a  great  histwic  doubt, 
would  have  had  no  bearing  upon  future  events,  but  for  the  pretenaiona  of  a 

*  Mother  of  Henry  TIL  t  From  a  BoU,  printed  in  "Hialotiea  Exoarpt^"  p.  SSO. 
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jaaBg  num  in  the  next  reign  to  be  the  identical  duke  of  Tork  who  had 
eaoped  from  his  "unnatural  uncle."*  These  pretenaiouB,  which  bo  long 
diBturhed  the  tranquillity  of  Henry  YII.,  would  have  been  dis8i[jated  beyond 
all  poBsibilitf  of  huccsm,  had  that  crafly  king  brought  forward  distinct  uid 
absolute  proof  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the  disappearance  of 
Kdward  Y.  and  his  brother.  Without  unduly  anticipating  the  general  course 
of  the  narrativB,  we  mnat  state  what  Henry  VII.  really  did,  in  1493,  eight 
yean  after  he  took  the  crown  in  Bosworth  field,  to  prove  the  alleged 
imposture  of  the  pretended  duke  in  eBtahlishing  the  fact  of  the  murder  of  the 
two  princes.  Bacon,  who  in  his  "  History  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.," 
relates  the  career  of  the  youth  called  Perkin  Warbeck  with  an  absolute 
convictioQ  of  the  imposture,  thus  describes  the  course  which  Henry  adopted 
"to  make  it  manifest  to  the  world  that  the  duke  of  Tork  was  indeed 


mordered."  He  saya,  that  of  four  persons  supposed  to  be  implicated,  only 
two  were  alive,  sir  James  Tyrrel  and  John  Dighton ;  that  these  two  the  king 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  examined  touching  the  manner  of  the  death 
of  the  two  princes ;  and  that  they  agreed  in  a  tale  to  this  effect :  That 
Bichard  having  directed  a  warrant  to  Brackenbury,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  to  put  them  to-  death,  was  by  bim  refused ;  that  Bichard  then 
directed  a  warrant  to  sir  James  Tyrrel  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  Tower 


■  So  termed  in  >  procUnulion  of  Ferkia  Vkrheck. 
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for  one  night,  for  the  king's  special  service  ;  that  Tyrrel,  with  his  two  m 
MileH  Forest  and  John  Dighton,  repaired  to  the  Tower,  and  he  stood  at  the 
atair-foot,  whilst  these  Tillains  executed  the  murder,  h^  Bmotheriug  them  in 
their  beds ;  that  Tyrrel  saw  their  dead  bodies,  which  were  buried  under  the 
atairs ;  and  that  Bichard,  taking  exception  to  the  dishonourable  place  of  their 
bnrial,  the  bodies  were  removed  by  the  priest  of  the  Tower  to  some  other 
place,  which  could  not  be  known.  "  Thus  much,"  adds  Bacon,  "  was  then 
delivered  abroad  to  be  the  effect  of  those  examinations.  But  the  king 
nevertheless  made  no  use  of  them  in  an;  of  his  declarations ;  whereby,  as  it 
seems,  those  examinations  left  the  business  somewhat  perplexed.  And  aa  for 
sir  James  Tyrrel  he  was  soon  after  beheaded  in  the  Tower-yard  for  other 
matters  of  treason.  But  John  Dighton,  who  it  seemeth  spake  best  for  tiie 
king,  was  forthwith  set  at  liberty,  and  was  the  principal  means  of  divulging 
this  tradition.  Therefore  this  kind  of  proof  being  left  so  naked,  the  king 
used  the  more  diligence  for  the  tracing  of  Perkin."  *  If  the  evidrace 
against  Bichard  resi«d  upon  this  sole  averment,  we  should  at  once  eee 
how  open  it  is  to  suspicion— how  naked  is  this  kind  of  proof.  Two  men 
were  apprehended  charged  with  the  committal  of  a  great  crime,  the  absolute 
manifestation  of  which  to  the  world  would  have  saved  the  reigning  monarch 
such  an  amount  of  insurrection  and  estrangement  of  popular  regwi  as  "  did 
thoroughly  try  his  sitting,  being  of  force  enough  to  have  cast  an  ordinary  cider 
out  of  saddle."  t  The  moro  important  of  these  men,  sir  James  Tyrrel,  was 
released  from  his  imprisonment,  was  employed  by  ECenry  Til.,  and  was  not 
beheaded  "  for  other  matters  of  treason "  till  ten  yean  after  "  those 
examinations,  which  left  the  business  somewhat  perplexed."  The  servant  of 
Tyrrel,  John  Dighton,  "  who,  it  seemeth,  spake  best  for  the  king,  was  forthwith 
set  at  liberty."  He,  who  told  the  tale  which  the  king  was  desirous  of  having 
beHeved,  "  was  the  principal  means  of  divulging  this  tradition."  When,  let 
us  inquire,  did  the  "  traditaon  "  assume  the  distinct  shape  which  is  given  to 
it  in  Bacon's  "  Life  of  Henry  VII.  P  "  It  was  first  printed  in  "  Grafton's 
Continuation  of  the  Metrical  Chronicle  of  John  Hardyng,"  in  1543,  half  a 
century  ^ter  the  time  when  the  "  tradition  "  was  delivered ;  and  &om  that 
relation,  which  was  subsequently  published  as  "  The  History  of  King  Bichard 
the  Third  (unfinished),  written  by  Master  Thomas  More,  then  one  of  the 
under-sheriffs  of  London,  about  the  year  of  our  IJord,  1S18,"  did  Bacon 
derive  his  circumstantial  story.  We  have  already  alluded  to^the  doubt 
whether  More  was  the  author  of  this  "  History  of  Eang  Bichard ;"  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  private  information  there  contained  was  derived 
from  cardinal  Morton,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  whom  Bichard  arrested  in  1488 ; 
who  esc^>ed  and  joined  Blchmond  in  1484 ;  who  vras  subsequently  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  cardinal;  and  was  lord  chancellor  &om  the  time  of 
Henry's  accession  till  his  own  death  in  1600.  More,  who  was  bom  in 
1480,  became  a  page  in  the  house  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  1406 ; 
and  in  Morton's  conversation  With  a  boy  of  wonderful  talent,  this 
"tradition"  amongst  many  other  relations  which  are  strongly  tinctured 
with  bitter  animosity  to  Bichard  III.,  may  have  assumed  the  drcumatantia] 
shape  in  which  every  chronicler  from  that  time  transmitted  it.     In  ono 


•  Hirtory  of  Benry  VH.,  cd.  1622,  p.  120. 
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importaiii  dmunstance,  however,  Hore's  relation  difiers  from  that  of  B&con. 
He  layv  ttiftt  the  confeiuion  of  Tjnel  was  made  when  be  was  in  the  Tower 
iqran  the  charge  of  treason  againat  Henry  YII.,  and  that  both  he  and 
Dighbm  were  then  examined.  Aa  the  general  tone  of  Bacon's  work  la 
laadatory  of  Henij  VII.,  it  is  Btrange  that  he  should,  on  the  contrary,  have 
ihted  that  the  examination  of  Tyrrel  and  Dighton,  and  the  king's  attempt 
to  bsce  Uie  history  of  Perkin,  when  his  pretensions  became  formidable,  were 
made  at  the  same  period,  viz.  in  1498 — and  that  the  effect  of  these  examine 
tions  wag  delirered  abroad,  but  that  the  king  made  no  use  of  them  in  hia 
declarationa.  Before  the  publication  of  More'a  history,  in  1513,  the  narratives 
of  the  death  of  these  prineea  were  of  a  character  far  more  vague.  Polydore 
Tergil,  who  wrote  his  history  by  the  command  of  Henry  YII.,  relates  very 
briefly  that  Biackenbury  refused  to  murder  the  princes,  hut  that  James  Tyrrel, 
"bang  forced  to  do  the  king's  commandment,  rode  sorrowfully  to  London  ; 
md,  to  the  worst  example  that  hath  been  almost  ever  heard  of,  murdered 
thoM  babes  of  the  issue  royal ; "  adding,  "  but  vdth  what  kind  of  death  these 
Kly  [iimocent]  children  were  eiecutedisnot  certainly  known."  •  Polydore's 
hiatoiy  was  commenced  in  1505  and  completed  in  1517.  There  is  another 
namtire  published  in  1529,  compiled  and  printed  by  John  Eastall,  the 
brother-in-law  of  More,  which  saya  there  were  "divers  opinions"  of  the 
manner  of  the  death  of  the  yoimg  princes ;  and,  after  relating  that  one  was 
smothered,  and  the  other  had  his  throat  cut,  states  that  the  bodies  were  put 
in  a  chest,  which  being  placed  on  board  a  ship  going  to  Flanders  was  thrown 
over  the  hatches  into  the  black  deep  ;  and  he  adds,  "  which  saying,  divers 
men  conjectured  to  be  true,  because  that  the  bones  of  the  said  children  could 
Mver  be  found  buried,  neither  in  the  Tower,  nor  in  no  other  place,"  t  Fabyan 
nys  "  the  fommon  fame  went  that  king  Kichard  had  within  the  Tower  put 
unto  secret  death  the  two  sons  of  his  brother."  Comines  speaks  of  Bichard 
as  one  "who  had  caused  the  two  sons  of  king  Edward,  hia  brother,  to  be  put 
to  death,"  and  adds  that  "  our  king  [Louis  XI.]  looked  upon  him  aa  an 
inhoDum  and  cruel  person."  The  historian  of  Croyland,  another  contemporary 
writer,  saya  that  it  was  Bet  abroad  that  tho  two  sons  of  Edward  lY.  were 
deceased,  but  by  what  manner  of  violence  was  unknown.  We  have  thus  briefly 
lefeired  to  the  materials  upon  which  the  modem  historian  must  rest  his 
view  of  this  mysterious  transaction.  Some  of  these  statements  are  too 
vagoe,  and  others  too  suspiciously  precise,  to  induce  with  us  any  confident 
Opinion.  The  "  Chronicle  of  the  Qrey  Priars  of  London  " — the  register-book 
<^  that  fraternity — has  this  simple  and  impressive  entry,  under  the  date  of 
tbe  first  year  of  Bichard  III.  "  And  the  two  sons  of  king  Edward  were  put 
to  silence."  J 

Here  we  might  leave  the  question  in  its  original  obscurity,  if  it  were  not 
necessary  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  baa  been  held  to  be  a  decisive 
<»rroboration  of  the  narrative  published  as  sir  Thomas  More's.  In  1C74, 
■ome  alterations  were  going  on  in  the  White  Tower,  to  prepare  it  for  tho 
reception  of  papers  from  the  Six  Clerks'  Office.  In  making  a  new  staircase 
into  the  chapel  of  that  tower,  some  bones  were  found  under  the  old  staircaee, 

*  Eatlj  TiansIaUnn,  pnljlliilied  b;  tlie  Camden  Sode^,  p.  162. 
t  QooKd  in  SupplemenV  to  Walpole'B  "  HiiCotie  DonbU." 
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whoB«  proportions  "were  answerable  to  the  ages  of  the  royal  youUu." 
Oharlea  II.  caused  them  to  be  removed  to  Honry  the  Seventh'i  Chapel, 
where  a  latia  iascription,  upon  marble,  records  the  diecoTery,  after  a  ]apae  of 
a  hundred  and  ninety-one  years,  of  these  remung  of  Bdward  V.  and  the 
duke  of  York,  who  were  confined  in  the  Tower,  put  to  death,  and  secretly 
and  ignominiously  buried,  by  command  of  Bichaid.  The  decided  nature  of 
this  inscription  shows  how  absolute  was  the  belief  in  the  seventeenth  century 
in  the  ordinary  relations  of  these  tragical  events  of  the  fifteenth.  There  waa 
little  scepticism  then  amongst  hiatoriana ;  and  one  chronicler  repeated  and 
amplified  what  another  chronicler  had  handed  down.  The  value  of  this 
discovery  of  bones  in  the  Tower  will  be  differently  estimated  by  different 
minds.  The  murder  of  the  princes,  regarded  without  reference  to  the 
historical  narratives  and  conjectures,  is  ao  consistent  a  sequel  to  the 
other  circumstances  of  violence  which  accompanied  the  accession  of  Bichard 
to  the  throne,  that  it  would  require  some  absolute  proof  in  the  support  of 
8  contrary  belief,  to  disturb  what  resta  upon  the  popular  opinion  of  gene- 
ration after  generation.  Even  the  local  traditions  which  connect  the  gateway 
called  "  The  Bloody  Tower  "  with  this  tragedy,  will  not  readily  be  shaken  by 
the  evidence  of  the  dihgent  antiquary,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till,  it 
was  called  "  The  Garden  Tower,"  • 

•  ButIpj's  "History  of  the  Tower,"  p.  2JT. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Spirit  <rf' an  ■«£  nflected  by  Chroniclers— Uiied  chancUr  of  Biehftrd  — Berolt  of  Baclungluin — 
Boppresaion  of  the  rsTolt— Indifferenoe  of  the  people—Saliitarr  I*wa  of  Eidard'i 
pMliunent — Statute*  now  first  printed,  ud  in  Bnglish— Enooursgement  to  printers  and 
■ellen  of  boots— Dsnghtere  of  Edinud  IV.— DMtlis  of  Bidurd's  son  »nd  his  qneen— 
Hnuy,  earl  of  Bichmond— Inadequate  prepar»lJon 9  against  invasion- Battle  of  Bosworth- 
field— Death  in  battle  of  Richard  XII. 

Ih  the  true  Bpirit  of  biatarical  obserration,  Dr.  Arnold,  noticing  the 
memoirs  of  Comioes  as  belonging  "  to  the  last  stage  of  an  old  state  of  things," 
remarks  how  striking  they  are  from  their  perfect  unconsciousness  that  the 
notions  which  the  middle  ages  bad  tended  to  foster  were  "  on  the  point  of 
passing  away."  As  a  result'of  this  unconaciousnesH,  Comines,  who  records 
the  crimes  of  his  master  Lewis  XI.,  speaks  of  him  as  on  admirable  prince; 
and  Froissart  never  permits  the  atrocities  which  he  describes  as  knightlj  deeds 
to  interfere  with  his  eulogies  of  his  chiTalroua  heroes.'*  These  chroniclers, 
as  well  as  others  less  celebrated,  necessarily  reflect  the  spirit  of  their  age ; 
and  their  insensibility  to  the  real  character  of  actions  which  now  excite  our 
nnmeaaured  indignation  was  the  result  of  the  general  standard  of  moral 
judgment  in  the  great  body  of  their  contemporaries.  Thus,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  the  accession  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  tlie  crown  was  not  an 
unsanctioned  usurpation,  resting  only  upon  the  resolute  will  of  one  man, 
Bocrounded  by  a  few  uncrupuloue  partisans,  and  having  the  command  of  & 

•  "  Lectuiea  on  Modern  Hiriorj,"  Lecture  ii. 
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strong  military  force.  Hastings,  Blvers,  Yaughan,  Grey,  Hawte,  have  beea 
swept  away  by  sudden  tyranny.  The  heir  of  the  last  kin;;,  to  whom  the 
nobles  of  the  land  have  twice  ewom  fealty,  is,  with  his  brother,  in  mysteriouB 
confinement ;  which,  according  to  the  natural  destiny  of  deposed  princes,  will 
probably  end  in  secret  murder.  And  yet,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
Bichard  had  seated  himself  on  the  marble  bench  of  WestminsteF  Hall,  thirty- 
five  of  the  peers  of  England,  and  seventy  of  her  knights — names  amongst  the 
highest  in  the  land — do  homage  at  his  coronation.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  the  usurper  has  an  iuaecure  seat — ^that  the  violence  which  these 
great  men  have  witnessed  or  thoroughly  known  was  far  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.  Theirs  had  been  a  long  training  in  the  outrage  and  dis- 
simulation of  a  disputed  succession ;  and  if  their  moral  sense  was  not  so 
completely  blunted  as  that  of  the  chief  perpetrator  of  the  revolution  of  14^, 
their  prostration  before  the  despot  of  the  hour  was  so  absolute  as  to  throw  a 
colour  of  legality  over  all  his  proceedings.  If  or  is  it  to  be  afErmed  that  no 
principle  of  public  policy  was  mingled  with  their  ready  submission  to  his  will. 
They  had  a  natural  dread  of  the  insecurity  of  minorities  aud  protectors,  and 
of  struggles  for  power  amongst  unprincipled  favourites.  They  were  familiar 
with  depositions  and  "sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings."  These  were  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  the  inordinate  power  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy ; 
and  when  Buckingham,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Northumberland — the  highest 
of  the  nobles — were  ranged  on  the  side  of  Bichard,  the  herd  of  lesser 
lords  of  the  soil  did  not  trouble  their  conadences  with  thoughts  of  the  pro- 
bablo  fate  of  the  children  of  their  lata  master.  One  had  leapt  into  the 
throne  whom  they  knew  for  a  man  of  courage  and  sagacity,  as  ready  to 
defend  bia  own  interests,  as  to  uphold  those  who  served  him  and  depress 
those  who  were  open  enemies  or  cold  friends.  During  the  next  half  century 
of  our  history,  we  shall  see  how  much  more  completely,  even  than  in  the  case 
of  Bichard,  the  directing  minds  of  the  country  were  subjected  to  the  absolute 
will  of  the  monarch ;  and,  therefore,  how  imperfect  is  the  evidence  furnished 
by  proclamations  of  council,  and  statut«a  of  parliament,  and  verdicts  of  peers, 
of  a  regard  for  the  public  wel&re  overriding  the  baser  influences  of  atdfiidinesa 
and  coirardice,  to  sanctify,  as  some  would  believe,  the  caprice,  injustice,  and 
cruelty  of  regal  pride  and  passion. 

The  character  of  Bichard  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  hateful  and 
amiable  qualities,  of  either  of  which  we  must  not  attempt  tdtogether  to  judge 
by  the  opinions  of  our  own  times.  Those  who  had  served  hi;n  he  loaded  witb 
benefits.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whom 
by  letters  patent,  dated  a  week  after  the  coronation,  he  assigned  the  estates 
which  Buckingham  derived  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
earl  of  Hereford,  which  had  been  withheld  from  him  by  Edward  IT.  Nor 
had  Sicliard  any  petty  feelings  of  revenge  towards  the  representatives  of  those 
whom  bis  policy  had  cast  down.  About  the  same  time,  he  released  the  eatatee 
of  Hastings  from  forfeiture,  ja  lavour  of  his  widow  and  her  children.  He 
secured  her  jointure  to  the  widow  of  Bivers,  and  bestowed  a  pension  on  lady 
Oxford,  whose  husband  was  in  prison.  He  moved  about  amongst  the  people 
as  though  he  had  no  sense  of  having  committed  wrongs  which  would  make  him 
obnoxious;  going  a  progress  to  Beadbg,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury, 
"Worcester,  Warwick,  Coventry,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  York.     At  the  great 
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city  of  the  north,  Itichard  and  hie  queen  vere  agun  crovned  in  the  minster. 
During  the  progress,  he  administered  justice  against  offenders,  and  "  heard  the 
complaints  of  poor  folks."  All  seemed  to  promise  a  reign  of  peace  and 
secority,  however  troubled  were  its  beginnings.  But  insurrections  suddenly 
sprung  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  On  the '  10th  of  October  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  writes  to  sir  John  Faston,  from  London,  that,  "  the  K!fiDtish- 
men  be  up  in  the  Weald,  and  say  that  they  will  come  and  rob  the  city ; "  and 
prkys  him  to  come  to  him,  "  and  bring  with  you  six  tall  fellows  in  harness."  * 
On  the  12th  of  October  Bichard  himself  writes  a  remarkable  letter  to  his 
^umcellor,  John  Bussell,  who  at  that  time  was  sick  in  London  ;  in  which  he 
teya,  "  Whereas  we,  by,  Ood's  grace,  intend  briefly  to  advance  us  towards  our 
rebel  and  traitor,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  to  resist  uid  with- 
stand his  malicious  purpose,  as 
lately  by  our  other  letters  we  cer- 
tified you  oar  mind  more  at  ><l 
lai^;  for  which  cause  it  be-  r 
hoveth  us  to  have  our  great  seal  aignBtanofRidiKtiiii. 
here."     la  a  subsequent  portion 

of  this  letter,  in  Bichud's  own  hand- writing,  he  urges  the  chancellor 
to  send  the  seal,  if  he  is  nnahle  to  come  himself ;  and  adds,  "here,  loved 
he  God,  ia  all  well  and  truly  determined,  and  for  to  resist  the  malice  of 
him  that  had  best  cause  to  be  true,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  roost 
onteue  creature  living."  t  Amongst  the  mysterious  events  of  this 
reign,  none  are  more  incapable  of  a  wholly  satis&ctory  explanation  than 
this  sudden  revolt  of  the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  instrument 
of  placing  Bichard  on  the  throne;  who  hod  been  his  counsellor,  agent, 
and  abettor  in  every  act,  whether  of  violence  or  craft,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  taking  the  crown.  We  have  only,  for  interpreting  these  secret  pas- 
g^es,  the  very  doubtful  relation  contained  in  Grafton's  "  Chronicle,"  which 
purparts  to  he  a  continuation  of  More'a  "  History."  This  narrative  takes 
up  the  story  where  More  breaks  off,  in  a  dialogue  between  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  vras  committed  to  the 
duke's  charge  after  lus  release  from  the  Tower.  Out  of  the  long-winded 
onttions  of  these  two  personages,  we  collect  that  Morton  incited  the  duke's 
ambition,  1^  suggesting  that  he,  "  the  very  undoubted  similitude  and  image 
cS  true  honour,"  was  meet  to  be  a  ruler  of  the  realm,  in  preference  to  "  a 
blood-supper  and  child-killer."  Then,  that  Buckingham,  having  slept  upon 
the  suggestion,  entered  upon  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  taking  part  with  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  to  be  Protector,  and  further  to  consent  "that  he  might 
take  upon  him  the  crown,  till  the  prince  [Edward  V.]  came  to  the  age  of  four 
and  twenty  years,  and  were  able  to  govern  the  realm."  Next,  that  when  he 
was  "  credibly  informed  of  the  death  of  the  two  young  innocents,  his  own 
natural  nephews,"  he  abhorred  the  sight  and  company  of  Bichard,  so  that  he 
conld  not  abide  in  his  court ;  and  thought  that  he  would  take  arms  and  aspire 
to  be  king  himself,  as  heir  of  the  houae  of  Lancaster,  till  he  by  accident 
recollected  that  Mugaret,  conntess  of  Bichmond  (now  wife  to  Lord  Stanley), 
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bad  a  prior  claim.  And  laatlj,  th&t  Buckinghuu  anfl  Morton  agreed  that 
Henry,  earl  of  Bichmond,  the  Bon  of  Mai^aret,  should  wed  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  lY.,  and  thuB  tuuting  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York  should  bring  to  confusion  "  the  bragging  boftr,  thftt  with  his  tusks  raseth 
eveiy  man's  skin."  This  apocryphal  account  is  bo  dearly  a  manufiu:ture  i^r 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  that  it  la  worthless,  except  for  the  fact  that 
Buckingham  concerted  with  Morton  a  general  insurrection  against  the  rule  of 
BJchard,  and  that  they  put  themselves  in  communication  with  Bichmond. 
"  High-reaching  Buckingham,"  and  mtac^ed  "  shallow  Kchmond,"  were  eadi 
descended  from  John  of  Qaunt,  by  Catherine  Swynford,  the  issue  of  this- 
irregular  unioH  having  been  legitimated.  Margaret,  countess  of  Bichmond,* 
was  the  great  grand-daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  so  was  Margaietr 
countess  of  Stafford,  the  mother  of  Buckingham.  But  the  father  of  Bich* 
mond's  mother  was  the  elder  branch.  Her  husband  waa  Henry,  earl  of 
Bichmond,  who  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  whom 
Catherine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  bad  married.  But  Buckingham  waa  also 
descended  from  Thomas  of  Woodetock,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  III^  and 
thus  his  pride  of  descent  might  have  been  doubly  operating  upon  his  wayward 
mind.  The  narrative  attributed  to  More, — very  different  in  its  pithy  style 
&om  the  Continuation, — says  of  Buckingham,  "  the  duke  was  a  high-minded 
man,  and  evil  could  bear  the  glory  of  another ;  bo  that  I  have  heard  of  some 
that  said  they  saw  it,  that  the  duke  at  such  time  as  the  crown  was  first  set 
upon  the  protector's  head,  his  eye  could  not  abide  the  sight  thereof,  but  wryed 
his  head  another  way,"  •  It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
facts,  that  the  subtle  Morton  might  naturally  work  upon  this  weak  scion  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  to  persuade  him  that,  one  game  of  ambition  having 
been  played  out,  and  he  no  more  than  constable  of  England  and  justiciary  of 
Wales,  whilst  Bichard  of  York  was  king,  there  was  another  game  to  be  played  by 
the  two  representative  of  the  Bed  Hose,  in  which  the  caprices  of  fortune  might 
leave  the  more  experienced  pretender  a  clear  road  to  the  throne.  The  assumed 
hostility  of  Buckingham  to  O-loucester  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  two 
princea.  Is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  a  contemporary,  that 
when  Bichard  was  being  enthroned  at  York  in  September,  the  time  when 
Buckingham  and  Morton  were  plotting  at  Brecknock, — there  waa  no  suspicion 
that  the  princes  had  ceased  to  live.  "  Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  the 
north,  king  Edward's  two  sons  remained  under  certain  deputed  custody,  for 
whose  release  from  captivity  the  people  of  the  southern  and  western  parts 
began  very  much  to  murmur."  t  Eor  the  release  of  the  princes  the  same 
historian  says  that  a  rising  was  about  to  take  place,  when  it  was  reported  that 
they  were  dead ;  and  that  then  the  conspirators  turned  to  Bichmond  as  the 
object  of  their  enterprise.  Early  chronicles  and  modem  histories  detail  with 
much  minuteness  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  outbreak  ;  involving 
communicatlouB  between  the  countess  of  Bichmond  and  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham through  sir  Beginald  Bray,  for  the  distinct  object  of  placing  her  son  on 
the  throne ;  plots  between  the  countess  and  the  widow  of  king  Edward,  carried 
on  through  one  Lewis,  a  physician ;  messengers  passing  to  and  fro  between 
the  countess  and  her  son  in  Brittany ;  the  heads  of  the  plot  going  about  in. 
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England  indtiiig  the  cominoiialtf  to  rerolt ;  and,  final] 7,  the  earl  of  Bichmond 
.sailing  ■with  five  thonsand  Breton  aoldieta,  and  attempting  a  landing  in  Dor- 
aetBhire,  BimoltaneonBlj'  with  the  proclamatton  of  himself  aa  the  coming  king 
in  Deronahire,  Wiltshire,  Kent,  Berkehire,  and  Wales,*  Thia  eitenslTe 
organisation  of  the  scattered  materials  for  another  revolution  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time,  according  to  the  received  accounts,  is  perfectly  incompatible  with 
the  belief  of  any  sudden  impulses  on  the  part  of  Buckingham  and  other  Lan- 
castrians in  concert  with  the  Woodville  family,  to  set  up  Bichmond  because 
Edward  T.  was  removed  by  assassination.  We  have  seen  from  Bichard's 
4etter  to  hia  chancellor  that,  previous  to  the  lOth  of  October,  he  was  aware  of 
Backingham'a  revolt.  More  relates  that  Buckingham,  "both  with  great  gifta 
and  high  behests,  in  most  loving  and  trusty  manner,"  departed  &om  Bichord 
at  Gloucester  i  and  going  to  his  castle  at  Brecknock,  the  bishnp  of  Ely  being 
these  in  custody,  "  waxed  with  him  &miliar.' '  This  friendly  parting  at  Glou- 
cester took  place  in  the  banning  of  August.  That  the  plot  of  Mortem, 
Buckingham,  and  Bichmond  could  have  been  matured  alter  the  knowledge  of 
the  deaths  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower,  which  More  says  was  determined  by 
BJchard  during  his  sojourn  at  Warwick,  is  almost  an  impossibility.  The 
king  was  receiving  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Warwick  in  the  second  week  of 
AagOBt,  In  two  months  he  was  intending  to  advance  "  against  our  rebel  and 
traitor  the  dnke  of  Buckingham."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  scat- 
tered party  of  the  Lancastrians  turned  their  regards  upon  the  earl  of  Bich- 
mond, the  nearest  lineiJ  representative  of  that  house,  &ofa  the  time  when  the 
direct  snccession  of  the  house  of  York,  in  the  person  of  Edward  Y.,  had  been 
set  uide.  Had  this  king  remained  upon  the  throne  in  his  "young  age,"  the 
energy  of  the  protector  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  incessantly 
demuided  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  civil  war  fhrough  the  pretensions  of 
Buckingham  or  Bichmond.  When  the  crown  was  usurped,  and  the  issue  of 
Edward  IV.  declared  ill^timate,  the  hopes  of  the  adherents  of  the  Bed  Bose 
would  naturally  become  stronger ;  and  the  actual  removal  of  the  princes  in  the 
Tower  by  death,  or  the  popular  belief  that  they  were  dead,  would  aa  materially 
forward  the  policy  of  Bichmond  as  the  policy  of  Bichard.  The  report  of  their 
death,  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  1483  only  about  a 
month,  does  not  furnish  the  slightest  proof  that  their  murder  had  been  accom- 
plished by  Bichard,  or  that  they  did  not  remain  in  some  secret  custody  at  the 
period  when  Buckingham  was  in  insurrection,  and  Bichmond  about  to  land 
with  a  Breton  force  in  Doraetshire. 

The  revolt  of  1483  was  soon  quelled  by  the  energetic  king.  On  the  23rd 
■of  October  he  issued  a  characteristic  proclamation  from  Leicester,  in  which 
he  offers  high  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  Buckingham  and  other  con- 
spirators. He  marched  with  a  considerable  army  to  Salisbury,  the  junction 
of  Buckingham's  forces  with  the  foreign  troops  of  Bichmond  being  expected 
to  be  attempted  in  the  south-western  counties.  Buckingham  moved  boldly 
ont  from  Brecon  "  with  a  great  power  of  wild  Welshmen,  whom  he,  being  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  sharp  speech,  had  thereto  rather  enforced  and 
compelled  by  lordly  and  strait   commandment  than  by  liberal  w^a   and 
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gentle  retainer."  •  Not  only  with  Btu^ingfaam's  leviea,  but  with  other 
bandfi  of  the  feudal  lords,  was  the  (mcient  zeal  for  the  cause  under  whose 
banner  the  men  eerred  fast  passing  away.  Buckingham  expeiienced  a  aeries 
of  diaasterB,  which  ended  in  his  discomfiture.  For  ten  days  the  Severn  waa 
oTerflowing  the  whole  country  through  continual  rains,  which  flood,  nays 
Grafton,  "  they  call  to  thia  day  the  great  water,  or  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
great  water."  The  Welshmen,  without  victual  or  wages,  deserted  him.  The 
duke  was  compelled  to  fly.  The  terrible  £ichard  had  ^pointed  a  vice- 
constable  of  England,  to  supersede  the  power  of  Buckingham  as  constable ; 
and  he  used  the  great  seal  to  arm  hie  new  officer,  sir  Thomas  Ashton,  with 
authority  to  judge  aU  traitors,  "  without  the  noise  and  formality  of  trial,  and 
without  regard  to  any  appeal  whatsoever  to  proceed  to  execution."  When 
Bichard  put  on  the  despot,  he  did  the  work  of  tyranny  most  thoroughly  as 
far  as  he  chose  to  go.  Under  this  commission,  Buckingham,  who  bad  been 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  serrants,  was  executed  at  Salisbury  on  the  2nd  of 
November ;  the  other  confederates  dispersed.  The  chiefs  fled  to  tho 
continent ;  some  of  inferior  note  were  taken  and  put  to  death.  Bicbmond, 
whose  fleet  had  been  scattered  by  a  stonn,  thought  it  prudent  to  return 
without  any  attempt  to  land.  In  Britanny  he  and  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 
son  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  met  to  devise  new  plans ;  and  there,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Yannea  on  the  following  Christmas-day,  they  pledged  themselves 
to  another  attempt,  and  Bichmond  swore  to  marry  Elizabeth,  the  ridest 
daughter  of  Bdwar^IT.,  if  he  should  obtain  the  crown. 

In  this  abortive  revolt  against  the  power  of  Sicbard,  we  see  nothing  like 
8  popular  movement  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  faithful  adherents  of  the 
king,  such  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gathered  their  "  tall  fellows  in  harness," 
and  stood  by  the  man  whom  they  had  placed  on  the  throne.  Buckingham 
impressed  his  Welshmen,  and  a  few  lords  and  knights  prepared  their  teouats 
for  the  field.  But  there  was  no  signal  demonstration  in  London  or  the  great 
cities.  The  peaceful  and  indusbious  people  of  town  and  country  were 
utterly  weary  of  these  feudal  struggles,  and  had  sunk  into  the  worst  state  of 
public  feeling, — that  of  indifference.  Bichard  and  his  advisers  appear  to 
have  partially  comprehended  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  to  have  endea- 
voured to  discharge  their  duty  to  the  people  by  wise  legislation  and  impartial 
justice.  Bacon  says  of  this  king  that  he  was  "jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
English  nation,  and  likewise  a  good  law-maker,  for  the  ease  and  solace  of 
the  common  people."  At  the  same  time  Bacon  objects  that  "the  politic 
and  wholesome  laws  which  were  enacted  in  his  time,"  were  only  "to  woo  and 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  being  conscious  to  himself  that  the  true 
obligations  of  sovereignty  in  him  failed  and  were  wanting."  t  Bacon  lived 
at  a  period  when  "  the  ease  and  solace  of  the  common  people,"  to  be  pro- 
moted by  wholesome  laws,  were  scarcely  thought  to  be  amongst  "  the  true 
obligations  of  sovereignty."  The  maligned  l^chard,  in  the  statates  of  liia 
one  parliament,  showed  that  he  waa  in  advance  of  his  age. 

The  triumph  of  the  king,  in  the  failure  of  the  plans  of  Buckingham  and 
Bichmond,  would  naturally  tend  to  place  his  government  upon  a  more  secure 
basis.^    He  found  a  parliament  ready  enough  to  confirm  his  title,  by  paaaing 
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an  Act  for  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  him  and  hia  issue  i  in  vhich  the 
illegitimaey  of  the  children  of  £dward  IV.  wu  affirmed,  and  hia  widow  is 
Btjltd  "  sometime  wife  to  sir  John  Qr&j,  knight,  hite  naming  herself  and 
mjmy  jears  heretofore  queen  of  England."  But  this  parliament,  which  was 
held  at  Westminster  on  th^  28rd  of  January,  1481,  Aid  something  bejrond 
this  confirmation  of  Bichard's  claims,  snd  the  attainder  of  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  recent  revolt.  In  the  address  which  the  protector  delivered 
to  the  meeting  which  invited  him  to  assume  the  crown,  he  used  these  remark 
able  words :  "  For  certainly  we  be  determined  rather  to  aventure  and 
commit  us  to  the  peril  of  our  life  and  jeopardy  of  death,  than  to  live  in  such 
thisldom  and  bondage  as  we  have  lived  long  time  heretofore,  oppressed  and 
injured  by  extortions  and  new  impositions  against  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man, 
And  the  liberty,  old  policy,  and  laws  of  this  realm,  wherein  every  Englishman 
is  inherited."  *  This  was  not  a  mere  boast  of  the  hour.  Edward  IT.  had 
been  accustomed  to  phmder  his  subjects  under  the  name  of  "  Benevolences ;" 
which  practice  the  duke  of  Buckingham  defined  to  he,  "  that  every  man 
sbonld  pay,  not  what  he  of  his  own  good  will  list,  but  what  the  king  of  his 
own  good  will  Tast  to  take."  t  The  statute  of  Sichard  "  to  free  the  subject 
from  Benevolences ' '  denouoeee  these  "  new  and  unlawful  inventions  "  as  the 
cause  of  "great  penury  and  wretchedness,"  and  ordains  that  no  such  exac- 
tions shall  in  future  be  made,  hut  that  they  be  "  annulled  for  ever."  The 
"Act  for  Bailing  of  Persons  suspected  of  Felony  "  provides  that  on  arrests 
for  mere  suspicion  of  felony,  every  justice  of  the  peace  shall  have  power  to 
ban ;  and  that  the  goods  of  persons  apprehended  for  felony  shall  not  be 
aeized  before  conviction.  "  An  Act  for  returning  of  sufficient  Jurors  "  aims 
at  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  by  requiring  that  no  juryman  be  sum- 
moned but  such  as  are  of  good  nsms  and  fhme,  and  have  twenty  shillings  a 
jear  in  freehold  land,  or  twenty-six  shillings  and  eightpence  in  copyhold. 
"  An  Act  against  privy  and  unknown  feofments  "  secures  the  transfer  of 
property  to  the  buyer  against  the  claims  of  the  heirs  of  the  seller.  "  An 
Act  for  ProdamatioQ  npon  Fines  levied  " ;[  is  repeated  in  almost  the  exact 
words  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VII. §  "It  is  surely  strange,"  says  Mr. 
;Sallam,  "  tint  those  who  have  extolled  this  Sagacious  monarch  [Henry  VII.] 
for  breaking  the  fetters  of  landed  property  (though  msny  of  them  were 
lawyers)  should  never  have  ohaerved  that  whatever  credit  might  be  due  for 
the  innovation  should  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  unfortunate  usurper."  || 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  a  technical  explanation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  By  a  decision  of  the  courts  of  law  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV., 
the  practice  of  barring  estates  tail — that  is,  of  permitting  their  alienation  in 
de^te  of  entail — by  what  is  called  a  common  recovery,  vras  established. 
The  statute  of  Bichard,  by  enacting  that  a  fine  levied  in  the  courts,  with  due 
proclamation,  should,  tiler  five  years,  be  a  bar  to  all  claims,  gave  security  to 
possession,  and  thus  iacilitated  the  transfer  of  lands,  and  in  so  doing  broke 
down  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of  the  feudal  system. 

A  great  legal  authority,  looking  at  these  acts  of  Bichard  III. — fifteen  alto- 
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getber— Bays  of  this,  hie  only  parliament, "  We  have  no  difficnltyin  pronounciog 
it  the  most  meritoriouB  nBtional  council  for  protecting  tbe  liberty  of  the  anbject, 
and  putting  down  abuses  in  tbe  adminiBtnttion  of  justice,  which  had  aat  since 
the  time  of  Edward  I."'  But  in  opening  the  volumes  of  our  laws,  as  printed 
by  autbonty  "fW>m  original  records  and  authentic  manuscripts,"  we  are 
struck  with  a  change  upon  tbe  face  of  these  statutes  of  lUchard  III.,  which 
indicates  as  true  a  regard  for  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  subject  as  the  laws  tbemselres. 
For  the  first  time  tbe  laws  to  be  obeyed  by  the  English  people  are  enacted  in 
tbe  English  tongue.  But,  beyond  this,  they  are  tbe  first  laws  of  the  land 
which  were  ever  printed.  In  the  legislation  of  this  short  and  troubled  reign, 
and  in  the  mode  of  promulgating  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  there  is  the 
evidence  of  some  master  mind  breaking  down  the  trammels  of  routine  and 
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prescription.  The  commercial  acts  are  not  marked  by  any  advance  beyond 
the  principle  of  protection,  except  in  one  striking  instance,  in  which  an 
exception  is  made  to  the  old  sptem  of  fettering  tbe  dealings,  and  restricting 
tbe  liberty,  of  alien  traders.  There  was  one  commodity  which  was  to  come 
into  the  land  as  freely  as  the  light  from  heaven ;  there  was  one  class  of 
foreign  merchants  whose  calling  was  to  be  encouraged,  for  in  their  hands 
were  the  great  instruments  of  oil  national  progress.  Let  us  give  this 
memorable  enactment  in  its  original  English :  "  Provided  atwey  that  this 
actc,  or  any  part  therof,  or  any  other  acte  made  or  to  be  made  in  this 
present  parliament,  in  no  wise  extende  or  be  prejudicial!  any  lette  hurt©  or 


*  Lord  Cimpliell,    "  LiFea  of  the  Cbancellota,"  vol  i.  p.  40*. 
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impediment;  to  aitj  artificer  or  merclinunt  etraimgier  of  what  nacion  or  contrey 
tie  be  or  sbalbe  of,  for  bryngjng  into  this  realme,  or  eellyog  by  retaill  or 
otherwise,  of  any  maner  bokes  wrytten  or  impryoted,  or  for  the  iiihabitynge 
within  the  said  realme  for  the  same  intent,  or  to  any  writer,  lympner, 
hjnder,  or  imprjuter,  of  Euche  bokes,  as  he  hath  or  shall  have  to  sell  by  wey 
of  merchaundise,  or  for  their  abode  in  the  same  realme  for  the  ezerciayng  ol 
the  said  occupocionB ;  this  acte  or  any  parte  therof  notnithstandyng."  There 
could  be  no  greater  homage  to  the  memory  of  Gutenhei^,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  than  this  law,  enacted  fifteen  years  after  hia  death,  vrbich  said  to  his 
fellow  craftsmen  of  ereiy  nation  that  no  English  restrictions  upon  aliens 
should  touch  them.  The  power,  now  for  the  first  time  exercised,  of  securing 
a  better  obedience  to  the  laws  by  a  wider  publicity,  demanded  such  a  tribute 


to  the  merchants  and  artificers  of  knowledge. .  Blchard  and  his  counsellorB 
stood  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  state  of  society ;  and  this  encouragement 
of  transcribers,  printers,  and  sellers  of  books,  showed  that  they  understood 
what  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  their  time.  But  the  spirit  of  the  feudal 
^ea  waa  still  a  living  presence.  As  the  commercial  classes  were  pressing 
forward  to  the  honours  which  wealth  commanded,  and  the  gates  of  knowledge 
were  opened  wider,  the  claims  of  blood  came  to  be  regarded  even  more  than 
when  the  only  social  distinction  was  that  of  lord  and  lassal.  The  knight-riders, 
poursuivants,  heralds  of  kings,  were  more  than  ever  required  to  be  the 
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arbiien  of  rank,  and  the  tracers  of  genealogiea.  Bicbard  III.  raised  the 
heralds  into  on  incorporation,  and  bestowed  upon  them  the  TOjal  house  of 
Gold  Harbour.  Tbey  became  the  worthy  deposituies  of  the  nation's  btnilf 
antiquitieB. 

One  of  the  measures  of  Bichard's  parliament  was  to  annul  all  letters- 
patent  granting  estates  to  "Elizabeth,  late  wife  of  sir  John  Gray."    The 
relict  of  Edward  IV.  still  remained  with  her  daughtere  in  sanctuary.     But  on 
the  Ist  of  March,  1484,  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  lords-  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  made  oath  verlo  r^io, 
upon  the  holy  Evangelists,  that  if  Elieabeth,  Gecile,  Anne,  Katberine,  and 
Bridget,  the    daugbten  of  dame  Elizabeth  Gray,  would  come  out  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  be  guided,  ruled,  and  demeaned  ofber  him,  he  would  see  that 
they  should  be  in  surety  of  their  lives  and  suffer  no  hurt  or  imprisonment, 
but  that  they  should  have  everything  necessary  as  his  kinswomen ;  and  that 
he  would  endow  such  as  were  marriageable  with  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of 
two  hundred  marks,  and  provide  them  gentlemen  bom  as  husbands ;  and 
that  their   mother  should   receive   of  him  seven  hundred  marks  annually 
for   her  support.*      This  family,  accordingly,   came  out  of    their  place   of 
refuge,  and  submitted  themselves    to  the  guidance  of    Bichard.     In  the 
next  month,  he,  who  was   suspected  of  having  destroyed   his   brother's 
sons,  sustained  himself  the  heaviest  of  human  afflictions.    His  own  son, 
Edward,  the  only  child  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Warwick,  died  at 
Middleham  Castle.  The  unhappy 
parents  were  almost  driven  nrad 
by  the  intelligence.f     But  the 
king  had  too    many  enemies  to 
watch,  to  sit  down  in  hopeless 
grief.    He  declared  his  nephew, 
John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Liocofai, 
his  heir;   and  ^plied    himself 
to    counteract    the    schemes   of 
Bichmond,  by  negotiating  with 
the  duke  of  Britanny  to  deliver 
him    up.     But    Bichmond    was 
in  many  respects  his  intellectual 
equal ;  and  he  had  secret  Iriends 
in  the   English  court  as  useful 
as  the  spies  whom  Bichard  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  motions  of 
his  rival.    He  suddenly  fled  from 
Yannes  with  a  few  servants,  and 
succeeded    in  entering  France, 
Fomaio  coatume  in  the  tim«  of  iiidiari  III.  where  he  claimed  the  protection 

of  Charles  VTII.  The  earl  of 
Oxford,  one  of  the  most  constant  of  the  Lancastrians,  escaped  from  his 
prison  at  Ham,  and  joined  Bichmond,  to  whom  other  adherents  gradually 

id  Serin,  vol.  i.  p.  US. 
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flocked.  The  king  ipent  the  year  m  actiTe  preparation  for  the  possible 
iiiTasioii.  He  kept  his  Chriatmaa  at  Weatminrter  with  great  Bplendoor; 
and  it  was  remarked  that  hia  niece  Eliiabeth  was  dressed  in  robes 
of  the  Bame  &sbion  and  colour  as  those  of  bis  queen.  Scandal  upon  thia 
hint  took  up  its  courtly  vocation;  and  the  rumour  went  that  as  the  queen 
was  in  ill  health  he  contemplated  marriage  with  bis  niece.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1485,  tbe  queen  died.  Here  was  a  new  occasion  for  fastening  one 
more  horrible  sasptcion  upon  tbe  evil  reputation  of  Bichard;  and  there- 
fore Polydore  Vergil  makes  a  doubt  "whether  sbe  were  despatched 
by  sorrowfblnesa  or  poison."  An  eulogist  of  Blcbard,  sir  Qeorge  Buck, 
affirms  that  be  had  seen  a  letter  written  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  tj  EliEabetfa 
of  York,  in  which  sbe  called  tbe  king  "  her  joy  and  maker  in  this  world ;  and 
sud  that  she  was  his  in  heart  and  thought ;  withal  insinuating  that  the  better 
part  of  February  was  past,  and  that  she  feared  the  queen  would  never  die." 
'  Ahhougb  such  a  marriage  was  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  papal  dispensation, 
Sichard  felt  that  the  rumour  was  injurious  to  him.  Within  a  month  after 
tbe  death  of  the  queen,  on  the  lltb  of  April,  before  the  mayor  and  citizens 
of  London,  he  solemnly  disarowed  the  intention  which  had  been  imputed  to 
him.  It  has  been  jnstly  observed  that  bis  title  to  the  crown  woold  not  have 
been  strengthened  by  marrying  a  woman  whom  the  law  had  declared  illegiti* 
mat« ;  and  as  justly  inferrod  that  "  tbe  whole  tale  was  invented  with  the 
view  of  blackening  Eicbard's  character,  to  gratify  the  monarch  in  whose  reign 
all  tbe  contemporary  writers  who  relate  it  flourished."  *  But  they  told  the 
«tory,  as  against  Bichard,  without  the  slightest  hmt  that  the  lady  who  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  Til.  was  enamoured  of  the  man  who  was  held  to  be  the 
destroyer  of  her  brothers ;  but  on  the  contrary  they  said  that  she  abhorred 
his  proposals.  After  the  death  of  Bicbard's  queen,  Elizabeth  was  removed  to 
Sheriff  Hutton  Castle,  where  her  cousin,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  tbo 
dnke  of  Clarence,  was  kept  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity.  Historians, 
who  can  scarcely  avoid  dwelling  too  much  upon  the  intrignes  of  courts,  are 
indignant  with  the  widow  of  Edward  IV.  that  at  this  time  sbe  was  in  friendly 
relations  with  Bichard,  and  induced  her  son,  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  to  attempt 
to  return  to  England,  He  was  detuned  by  the  king  of  France,  who  gave 
assistance  to  the  project  of 
Bichmond ;  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  invasion  went  for- 
ward. Bichard  appears  to 
have  somewhat  too  much 
despised  his  adversary.  He 
was  in  London  from  the  be- 
ginning of  .the  year  till  the 
middle  of  May.    There  had 

been  no  parliament  to  grant  G™to(Ri=ii»idiii. 

bim  a  subsidy;  and  he,  by  a  solemn  legislative  act,  had  declared  against 
"  Benevolences."  He  waa  too  straitened  for  money  to  make  large  warlike 
preparations.     Fabyan,  who  personally  knew  whatever  actions  of  the  king 
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bore  upon  tbe  pockets  of  the  citizeni,  wys,  of  tHl&  period,  that  "  king 
Ilicbard  spared  not  to  apend  the  great  treasure,  vhich,  before,  king  Edward  IV, 
had  gathered,  in  giving  of  great  and  large  gifts ; "  and  that  "  he  borrowed 
many  notable  Bums  of  money  of  rich  mrai  of  this  realm,  and  epedallj'  of 
the  citizene  of  London,  whereof  the  least  sum  was  forty  pounds.  For 
ourety  whereof  he  delivered  to  them  good  and  sufficient  pledges."  ■  This 
ia  explicit  enough ;  and  yet  we  constfmtly  find  it  stated  that  Itichard  lost  his 
Bmftll  share  of  the  afiections  of  the  dtiEons  by  adopting  the  system  of 
Benevolences,  though  not  in  name.f  He  who  gives  "good  and  sufficient 
pledges"  for  a  loan,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  pursue  the  same  system  of 
extortion  as  he  who  compels  a  gift  without  an  intention  of  repayment. 

The  earl  of  Bichmbnd  bad  been  acquainted  with  miafbrtune  &om  his  first 
years.  Comines  says, "  lie  told  me  not  long  before  bis  departure  from  this 
kingdom,  that  from  the  time  be  was  five  years  old  be  bad  always  been  a 
fugitive  or  a  prisoner."  {  According  to  outward  appearances  and  ordinary  ' 
calculations,  hia  enterprise  for  tbe  English  crown  was  not  likely  to  improve 
his  lot.  The  same  observer  regarded  ^chmond  as  without  money,  without 
power,  without  reputation,  and  without  right ;  and  he  describee  tbe  three 
thousand  Normans  that  were  furnished  to  the  earl  by  tbe  king  of  France,  as 
"  the  loosest  and  most  profligate  persons  in  all  that  country."  §  But 
BJchmond  bad  better  support  than  bis  outward  power  of  three  thousand 
vagabond  Normans.  There  was  a  systematic  organisation  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  in  England,  wbicb  Bichard,  with  all  liia  penetration  and  caution,  and 
with  his  reputation  for  Btriking  hard  when  he  did  strike,  very  insufficiently, 
guarded  agaiDst.  He  had  no  great  military  force  at  his  command.  Fourteen 
years  had  pasaed  since  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  when  the  people  of  tbe 
south  had  rallied  round  the  banner  of  tbe  White  Bose.  The  'Welsh  bad 
followed  Buckingham,  and  were  now  ready  to  follow  Bichmoad,  who  came 
with  a  genealogy  from  Cadwallader  and  king  Arthur  up  to  the  Trojan  Brute. 
Stanley,  who  'could  command  many  followers  in  Cheebire  and  Lancashire, 
and  Northumberland,  the  great  lord  of  the  border  country,  were  nominally 
for  the  king,  and  employed  tbeir  authority  as  bis  accredited  officen.  The 
day  of  battle  showed  bow  dexterously  they  had  been  won  over  to  betray 
him.  The  confidence  of  Bichard  in  the  fidelity  of  these  nobles  seems  a 
judicial  blindness,  very  difierent  from  the  supposed  temper  of  the  man  who 
"while  he  was  thinking  of  any  matter,  did  continually  bite  his  nether  lip,  as 
though  that  cruel  nature  of  bis  did  so  rage  against  itself  in  that  little 
carcase."  ||  He  indeed  took  some  security  in  detaining  the  son  of  lord 
Stanley  at  his  court,  while  the  father  went  amongst  his  tenantry ;  but,  beyond 
this,  he  seems  to  have  bad  no  suspicion  of  tbe  treacheiy  which  Norfolk  had 
to  learn  on  the  day  when  he  fell,  with  his  master  "  bought  and  sold." 
Henry  of  Bicbmond  set  sail  from  Harfleur  on  tbe  Ist  of  August,  and  landed 
at  Hilford  Haven  on  the  7th.  Beyond  the  precaution  of  having  beacons  on 
the  hills  of  the  coast— "lamps  &8tened  upon  frames  of  timber"  % — the  king 
had  no  sure  means  of  being  informed  of  the  movements  of  his  enemy.  He 
took  up  a  position  at  Nottingham,  aa  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.     But  the 

•  Chronide,  tte.,  -p.  671.  f  See  Ling&rd,  vol.  v.,  Sto.,  p.  3S1. 

;  Book  T.  chap .  xviii,  f  Book  vi.  cbap.  x. 
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landing  of  Sichmond  in  Wales  waa  a  surprise.  Norfolk,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  16tb  of  August,  writes  to  sir  John  Poaton,  then  Bheriff,  "  letting  you  t& 
undentand  that  the  king's  enemies  be  a-land,"  and  pniTtng  him  to  meet  the 
duke  at  Bury,  "  that  ye  bring  with  you  such  company  of  tall  men  as  ye  may 
goodly  make  at  my  cost  and  charge,  besidea  that  which  ye  have  promisied  the 
king ;  and  I  pray  you  ordain  them  jackets  of  my  livery,  and  I  shall  content 
you  at  your  meeting  with  me,"  *  The  rectnrds  of  York  show  that  it 
was  not  till  the  16th  that  the  king's  firm  friends  in  that  city  despatched 
their  officer  to  him  to  know  whether  they  should  send  him  aid ;  and  four 
hundred  men  were  accordingly  ordered  to  march  on  the  I9th.  Itichard 
is  said  to  have  despised  his  adversary  as  "  a  man  of  small  courage  and  of 
lees  eiperieoce  in  martial  art,"  and  this,  combined  with  his  fear  of  taiing  the- 
people,  made  him  inadequately  employ  the  resources  of  the  crown.  The 
very  materials  of  the  old  English  arm  of  war  were  deficient,  if  we  may  judge 
from  an  act  of  1484,  of  which  a  petition  from  the  bowyers  forms  the  pre- 
amble; they  saying  that  from  the  want  of  "good  and  able  stuff  of  bow- 
staves"  the  craft  of  bowyers  is  sorely  diminished,  and  "thereby  the  land 
greatly  enfeebled,  to  the  great  jeopardy  of  the  same,  and  great  comfort  to  the 
enemies  and  adversariea  thereof."  The  want  of  preparation  was,  in  some 
d^ree,  the  natural  result  of  a  period  in  which  the  industry  of  the  nation 
had  made  remarkable  progress,  but  in  which  the  military  arts  had  propor- 
tionably  declined.  The  battle  of  the  22nd  of  August  was  fought  with  so  few 
m^i  on  either  side,  that  it  would  appear  marvellous  that  it  should  haTe- 
dedded  the  fate  of  a  kingdom,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
fought  by  one  section  of  an  aroused  population  against  another  section 
similarly  excited ;  but  that  the  king  himself,  with  a  few  faithful  friends,  waa 
fighting  with  scarcely  more  power  than  that  of  a  feudal  partisan,  and  that 
when  he,  the  first  crowned  sovereign  since  Harold  that  died  in  battle. upon 
English  ground,  was  struck  down,  the  contest  was  at  an  end.  In  instructions 
to  his  chancellor  to  prepare  a  proclamation  against  Henrj'  Tudor  and  other 
rebels,  the  king  desires  him  to  make  known,  "  that  our  said  sovereign  lord 
willeth  and  conunandeth  all  his  said  subjects  to  be  ready  in  their  most 
defensible  array,  to  do. his  highness  service  of  war,  when  they  by  open  pro- 
clamation or  otherwise  shall  be  commanded  so  to  do."  t  But  this  command 
wu  not  of  equal  force  as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  monarchy,  or  even  in  the 
recent  time  when  Edward  led  forth  the  men  of  London  to  the  hill  of  Bamet. 
The  feudal  chain  which  bound  the  lord  to  the  king,  and  the  tosbsI  to  the  lord, 
had  been  impaired  in  many  of  its  links.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  sove- 
reign, founded  upon  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  not  upon  the  obligations  of 
feudal  service,  wsa  scarcely  yet  created.  That  had  to  be  bom  when  the  dominant 
power  of  the  aristocracy  was  broken  down,  not  so  much  by  the  force  of  arms 
or  of  law,  as  by  the  decay  of  the  principle  which  was  incompatible  with  the 
eirilisation  that  more  leadily  assimilated  with  the  rule  of  one  than  the 
rule  of  many.  "With  Bichard,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  expired  the 
political  system  under  which  England  had  been  governed  by  that  house  for 
more  than  three  centuries. 
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Market-Bos  wort  li,  the  neareBt  town  of  importance,  gave  tbe  name  to  the 
decisWe  battle  of  the  22nd  of  August,  1485.  "  Not,"  says  Burtan,  the  old 
hietorian  of  Leicestershire,  "  that  this  battle  was  fought  at  thia  place  (it 
being  fought  in  a  large,  flat,  plaia,  and  epadous  ground,  three  miles  distant 
&om  this  town,  bet'K'e]eii  the  towns  of  Shenton,  Sutton,  Dadlingtoo,  and 
Stoke) ;  but  for  this  town  was  the  moet  worthy  town  of  note  near  adjacent, 
and  was  therefore  called  Boaworth-field."  *  Burton,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aerenteenth  century,  wag  lamiliar  with  the  traditions  that  belonged  to  tbe  . 
scene  of  so  important  an  erent.  In  1787,  William  Hutton,  who  had  a  true 
love  for  his  nation's  antiquities,  without  the  pedantry  of  mere  antiquarian iain, 
described  this  battle-field.  Its  real  name,  he  says,  is  Bedmoor  plain,  &om 
the  colour  of  the  soil ;  rather  of  an  oval  form,  about  two  miles  long  and  one 
broad;  part  wtuto  land,  part  in  grase,  part  in  tillage.  Near  a  wood  at  the 
south  end  is  a  apring  called  king  Brichard'e  well.  No  human  being  reaidee 
on  thia  desolate  field  or  near  it.  Twenty  years  after  his  first  visit,  Hutton 
again  went  to  the  field,  and  found  the  plain  enclosed;  fences  grown  up; 
Kichard's  well  vanished;  and  the  swamp  where  he  ia  recorded  to  have  fallen 
become  firm  land.  It  is  thus  that  tbe  material  improvement  of  a  country 
obliterates  the  physical  traces  of  its  history.  Dr.  Parr,  in  1812,  found  the 
spring  by  digging  j  and  by  way  of  preserving  the  popular  memory  of  a  great 
English  event,  wrote  a  pompous  Latin  inscription  to  be  inscribed  on  a  local 
monument.  The  form  of  the  ground,  with  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  bounding 
tbe  plain  to  the  south-east  and  south-west,  and  a  rivulet  called  "  the  Tweed," 
will  now  furnish  little  assistance  to  him  who  goes  to  seek  some  iUuBtration 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  chroniclers.  The  facts  of  this  battle  may  be  soon 
told.  On  Sunday,  tbe  20th  of  August,  Bichard  marched  from  Nottingham  to 
Leicester,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  ridiug  on  a  white  horse,  in  full  armour, 
and  a  crown  on  his  helmet.  On  the  2lBt  he  moved  to  the  abbey  of  Mirivall, 
near  Bosworth,  and  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  called  Anbeame  or  Amyon 
Hill.  Bichmond  had  crossed  the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury ;  bad  a  conference  at 
Stafford  with  Sir  William  Stanley,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Stanleys 
should  move  towards  Bichard's  camp,  as  if  for  his  support ;  and  on  the  Slat 
he  reached  Atherstone,  by  Tamvrorth.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  both 
armies  advancad  to  Bedmoor.  Hutton,  on  his  first  visit,  found  traces  of  four 
camps.  The  largest,  which  he  aasigna  to  Bichard,  covers  about  eighteen 
acres;  Bichmond's,  he  says,  covers  sis  or  seven  acres;  Lord  Stanley's  com- 
prises about  four  acres,  and  Sir  William  Stanley's  three  acres.  When  the 
battle  begun,  Bichard  found  the  Stanleys  opposed  to  him,  and  Northumber* 
-  land  stirring  not  a  foot  to  his  aid.  No  strategy  could  now  be  of  avail.  It 
was  of  little  consequence  that  Bichmond  "  had  never  set  a  squadron  in  the 
field."  The  men  whom  Bichard  had  loaded  with  benefits  deserted  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  need,  with  a  treachery  that  proclaimed  that  the  knell  of  chivalry 
was  rung.  The  courage  of  his  race  sustained  him  to  the  end.  He  made  a 
desperate  onset  upon  that  part  of  the  battle-field  where  Henry  was,  after 
having  maintained  an  unequal  conflict  for  two  hours,  with  the  aid  of  those 
who  remained  faithful  to  him.  Polydore  Vei^l,  the  eulogist  of  Henry,  does 
justice  to  the  valiancy  of  Bichard  in  this  last  struggle;  "  King  Bichard, at 
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the  first  bnmt,  killed  certain;  overthrew  Henry's  standard,  together  iNith 
'William  Brandon,  the  Htan dard -bearer ;  and  matched  bIbo  with  John  Cheney, 
a  man  of  much  fortitude,  far  exceeding  the  common  aort,  who  encountered 
'  with  him  as  he  came ;  hut  the  king  with  great  force  drove  him  to  the  ground, 
making  way  with  weapon  on  eveiy  side.  But  yet  Henry  abode  the  brunt 
longer  than  ever  hia  own  Boldiere  would  have  weened,  who  were  now  almost 
out  of  hope  of  Tictoiy,  whenas  sir  'William  Stanley  with  three  thousand 
men  came  to  the  rescue.  Then  truly,  in  a  very  moment,  the  residue  all  fied, 
and  king  Bichard  alone  was  killed,  fighting  manfully  in  the  thickest  press 
of  hia  enemies." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Bichnioiid  crowned  in  the  battle-Geld — Henry  VII.  crowned  &t  Weetiu meter— His  psrlutmeaUr; 
title— Marriage  with  Bliiabeth  <>f  York— Henry  VII.  suited  to  LLa  timea— Importnre  of 
Lambert  Simnel— Battle  of  Stoii«— Alleged  hanb  treatment  of  the  widow  of  Edward  IT. 
— The  earl  of  Warwick  exhibited  to  the  people — Unreal  war  and  real  taxation — Ad  Engliah 
armj  in  FraLoe — A  hniried  pea^e  concluded  at  Estaplea — Ila  motirea. 

BiosARS  III.  lies  covered  with  wounds  in  the  marsh  of  Sedland.  It 
Tas  a  port  of  the  policy  of  the  victors  to  heap  inButt  and  degradation  upon 
the  poor  remains  of  the  man  who  choae  rather  to  perish  than  to  save  himself 
hj  flight;  and  thus  his  hody,  "naked  and  despoiled,  was  trussed  behind  a 
poursuivant  of  arms,  like  a  hog  or  a  calf,  the  head  and  the  arms  hanging 
on  the  one- side  of  the  horse,  and  the  legs  on  the  other  side,  and  all  besprinkled 
with  mire  and  blood  was  brought  to  the  Gray-friare  church  at  Leiceeter." 
Thus  writes  Grafton,  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  eulogists  of  Henry  VII. 
The  earl  of  Eichmoud,  he  says,  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  little  mountain,  and 
there  rendered  thanks  to  his  soldiers  and  Mends.  "  Then  the  people 
rejoiced  and  clapped  their  hands,  crying  up  to  hearen.  King  Henry,  king 
Henry.  "When  the  lord  Stanley  saw  the  good  will  and  gladness  of  the 
people,  he  took  the  crown  of  king  Ulchard  which  was  found  amongst  the 
spoU  in  the  field,  and  set  it  on  the  earl's  head,  as  though  he  had  been  elected 
king  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  in  ancient  times  past  in  divers  realms 
it  hath  been  accustomed."  In  the  evening  the  camp  of  Bichmond,  now  king 
Henry  Yll.,  was  removed  to  Leicester ;  and,  two  days  after,  the  conqueror 
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went  forwftrd  to  London.  He  chose  to  consider  Himself  to  have  won  the 
crown  of  England  by  conquest ;  and  be  held  to  the  delusion  in  his  latter 
yean,  providing  by  his  last  will,  "  that  our  esecators  cause  to  be  made  an 
image  of  a  king,  representing  our  own  person,  the  same  to  be  of  timber, 
covered  and  wrought  with  plates  of  fine  gold,  in  manner  of  an  armed  man ; 
and  npon  thC'Same  armour  a  coat-armour  of  our  arms  of  England  and  Fraoce-, 
enamelled,  with  a  sword  and  spurs  accordingly ;  and  the  said  image  to  kned 
upon  a  table  of  silver  and  ^t,  and  holding  betwixt  his  hands  the  crown  which 
it  pleased  Q-od  to  give  us,  with  the  victory  of  our  enemy  at  our  first  field."  ' 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  who  came  to  put  down  an  usurper,  was  himself  an 
usurper  in  eveiy  sense.  Bacon  has  clearly  stated  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
new  king  was  placed.  He  bad  been  en^iged  to  marry  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
under  the  compact  by  which  he  was  to  be  supported  in  bis  pretensions.  This 
claim,  through  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV,,  was  moat  likely  to  content  the 
people,  who  had  become  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  and  were  satisfied 
of  the  cleameas  of  their  title  to  the  throne.  But  relying  upon  the  title  to 
be  obtained  by  this  marriage,  he  would  only  have  been  a  feiiig  by  courtesy. 
"  Neither,"  adds  his  historian,  "  wanted  there  even  at  that  time  secret 
rumours  and  whisperings, — which  afterwards  gathered  strength  and  turned 
to  great  troubles— that  the  two  young  sons  of  king  Edward  IV.,  or  one  of 
them,  which  sons  were  said  to  be  destroyed  in  the  Tower,  were  not  indeed 
mnrtfaered,  but  were  conveyed  secretly  away,  and  were  yet  living  :  which,  if  it 
had  been  true,  had  prevented  the  title  of  the  lady  Eliz-abeth."  t  As  to  his 
own  title,  as  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  "he  knew  it  was 
a  title  condemned  by  parliament,  and  generally  prejudged  in  the  common 
Opinion  of  the  realm."  X  As  to  the  third  title,  that  of  conqueror,  he  felt  that 
it  wonld  provoke  terror,  and  that  even  William  L  forbore  to  nee  that  clum 
in  the  beginning.  He  put  on  the  name  and  state  of  a  king,  therefore,  without 
proclaiming  any  title,  in  the  first  instance ;  and  thus,  the  needy  adventurer  of 
August,  1486,  was  crowned  king  of  England  and  France,  on  the  30th  of 
October.  But  a  parliament  being  held  on  the  7th  of  November,  when  the 
speaker  was  presented  to  the  king, — who  had  received  his  crown  on  the  battle- 
field, from  his  Korman  vagabonds,  as  Comines  describes  his  soldiers,  and  from 
the  deserters  of  Eichard,  "  as  though  he  had  been  elected  by  the  voice  of  the 
people," — he  spoke  of  his  accession,  "  as  well  by  just  hereditary  title  ad  by 
the  sure  judgment  of  God,  which  was  manifested  by  giving  him  the  victory 
in  the  fi^d  over  his  enemy."  §  But  the  parliament  would  not  accept  the 
vain  pretension  of  an  hereditary  title,  nor  the  insolent  one  of  a  title  by  con- 
quest. The  desire  for  tranquillity  and  a  peaceful  succession  vras  paramount ; 
and  a  title  was  made  for  Henry  ¥11.  aa  king  de  facto.  By  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment it  is  ordained,  "  in  avoiding  all  ambiguities  and  questions,  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  crowns  of  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France,"  &x., 
shall  "  be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide,  in  the  most  royal  person  of  our  now 
sovereign  lord  king  Henry  VII.,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body,  lawfully  coming, 
perpetually,  with  the  grace  of  God  so  to  endure,  and  in  none  other."  || 
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The  psrliament,  however,  would  not  bestow  the  crown  upon  this  branch  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  without  a  regard  to  the  condition  which  was  likelf  to 
prevent  future  disputes.  Before  its  prorogation  in  December,  the  speaker  of 
the  Commons  prayed  the  king,  "that  in  coneidenttion  of  the  right  to  the 
raalou  of  England  and  France  being  vested  in  his  person  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  by  the  authority  of  the  said  pBiUsment,  he  would  be  pleased  to  espouse 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  king  Edward  IV.,  which  marriage  they  , 
hoped  God  would  bless  with  a  progeny  of  the  race  of  kings."  The  Lords 
rose,  and  bowing  to  the  throne,  intimated  that  they  awented  to  this  desire. 
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Henry  eipresBed  his  willingneHS  to  comply  with  the  request ;  and  the  marriage 
took  place  on  the  following  18th  of  January,  In  consequence  of  their  reb- 
tionship,  a  dispensation  was  necesBary ;  but  it  appears  that  no  efforts  had 
been  made  to  obtain  it,  until  after  this  parliamentory  declaration. 

The  mode  in  which  the  question  of  Henry's  title  was  determined  by  the 
parliament  is  some  evidence  that  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  great  council  of  the 
realm  was  not  extinct.  The  Lords  and  CommonH  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  considered  the  representatives  of  a  conquered  people  ;  nor  would  they 
admit  a  claim  of  lineal  descent  which  would  be  resisted  by  a  powerful  partj', 
if  not  by  a  majority  of  the  nation.  The  accident,  for  it  was  scarcely  more, 
of  the  victory  of  Boaworth  Field,  had  left  the  way  clear  for  the  adherents  of 
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the  licmse  of  JJancaeter  to  regain  their  toat  position ;  and  a  qualified  submia- 
ston  to  the  laToured  of  fortone  was  the  most  prudent  and  honeit  course. 
There  conld  have  been  no  enthuBium  for  the  personal  qualities  of  Henry ; 
which  were  not  of  a  nature  to  command  the  admiration  of  an  age  in  which 
the  military  virtues  were  still  held  as  the  proudest  adornment  of  a  ruler  of 
men.  The  new  king  was  essentially  different  in  character  &cnn  any  one  of 
iha  Flantagenet  race.  He  was  not  intellectually  weak,  as  Henry  VI. ;  nor 
incapable  of  self-^vemment,  aa  Edward  II.  and  Bichard  II.  But  he  had  none 
of  tiie  heroic  qualities— the  thirst  for  glory,  the  pride,  the  high  courage,  the 
resolute  will,  which  were  the  attributes  of  the  fint,  the  third,  and  the  fourth 
Edward— of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.— of  Bichard  III.  The  spirit  of  the 
feudal  ages  had  no  longer  a  representative.  But  Henry  YII.  brought  to  the 
throne  a  character  which  woe  eminently  fitted  to  the  requirementa  of  a  new 
state  of  society.  The  work  which  he  had  to  carry  forward  had  been  partially 
scciHnpUsbed  in  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
blood,  the  waste  of  the  resourcei,  the  attainders  and  forfeitures  of  the 
dominant  nobility.  The  new  king  was  to  build  up  the  monarchy  upon  the 
KHuplete  subjection  of  the  aristocracy  as  a  caste  separate  from  the  people  ; 
and  he  was  to  do  this,  not  by  force  but  by  sagacity — not  by  terror  bat  by 
nbtlety — not  by  lavish  expenditure  but  by  ever-grasping  acquisition.  If 
ikia  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Tudor  bad  carried  forward  his  policy,  which 
was  essentially  arbitrary,  amongst  a  people  without  that  reverence  for  ancestral 
freedom  whidi  was  almost  an  instinct,  he  and  his  successors  might  have 
estabUabed  a  despotism  as  severe  as  that  which  in  some  other  European 
countries  followed  a  similar  triumph  of  the  regal  prerogative.  But  Henry  VII., 
— althoogli  indifierent  enough  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  always  ready  to 
increase  his  hoarded  riches  by  cunning  extortion  rather  than  by  parliamentary 
taxation, — preserved  the  country  in  order  and  tranquillity;  and  thus  the 
practical  liberties  of  the  people  were  constantly  advancing  with  their  indus- 
trial prosperity.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  a  succession  of  attempts 
to  disturb  the  n4e  of  this  king ;  but  the  indifierence  with  which  the  bulk  of 
the  English  community  regarded  them  is  the  best  proof  that  the  policy  of 
this  man  was  fitted  for  his  time.  The  period  of  Henry  VII.  was  that  of  the 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  discovery  of  America.  The  spread  of  know- 
ledge and  the  extension  of  commerce  were  soon  to  work  mighty  changes  in 
all  nations ;  and  England  was  in  a  great  degree  fortunate  to  have  passed 
under  the  rule  of  a  king  who  would  not  retard  the  progress  of  improvement 
by  clinging  to  the  worn-out  systems  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  desire  for  tbe  union  of  the  houses  of  Tork  and  Lancaster  was  a 
popular  sentiment  to  which  Henry  gave  little  encouragement  when  he  had 
the  reins  of  power  in  hia  hands.  "  His  aversion  to  the  house  of  York  was 
so  predominant  in  him,"  says  Bacon,  "  as  it  found  place,  not  only  in  his  wars 
and  councils,  but  in  h^  chamber  and  bed."  *  He  bad  sworn  at  Yannes  to 
marry  Elizabetb  of  York ;  but  he  showed  no  alacrity  in  performing  bis  oath. 
AlthoDgh  the  marriage, was  solemnised  in  January  I486,  the  public  honour 
of  the  qneen's  coronation  was  deferred  till  late  in  the  year  1487.  The  chief 
adherents  of  Bichard  III.  had  been  attainted,  in  the  usual  course  of  such 
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nTolutiom.  But  Henry  also  beld  the  property  of  &  great  body  of  Yorkists 
within  hiA  grasp,  by  revokiDg,  on  his  own  autbcnty,  all  grants  of  the  crown 
made  since  14S4-5,  when  the  influence  of  Bichard,  duke  of  York,  began  to 
preponderate.  There  was  one  repreeentatJTe  of  that  house,  whom  he  held  in 
diead,  even  in  the  moment  of  his  victory  at  BoBworth.  Sdward,  eatl  of 
Warwick,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  bad  been  placed  by  Edward  IV. 
at  the  castle  of  Sheriff  Hutton,  from  the  time  of  his  lather's  death  in  1478. 
The  young  prince  remained  there  daring  the  reign  of  Bicbard  HI.  The 
first  exereise  of  authority  by  Henry  was  to  remove  the  earl  of  'Warwick  to 
the  Tower,  out  of  whose  dreary  widls  he  never  passed.  The  temper  of  tbe 
king  towards  the  Yorkists  produced  an  injudicious  rising  in  1486,  under  lord 
liovel  and  Thomas  and  Humphrey  Stafford.  This  was  soon  quelled.  In 
Ireland,  the  partiaans  of  the  house  of  York  had  filled  the  chief  offices,  under 
the  earla  of  Kildare,  since  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  The  love  for  that 
bouse  was  still  the  prevailing  feeling  ;  and,  in  reliance  upon  this  fidelil^,  two 
remarkable  attempts  to  shake  the  power  of  Henry  VIL  had  their  Gret 
manifestations  in  Ireland. 

Henry,  after  the  insai^:entB  under  Lovel  and  the  Staffords  had  disperaed, 
continued  his  progress  through  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  The 
queen  remained  at  Winchester.  'Keie,  in  September,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  who  received  the  name  of  Arthur.  The  partisans  of  tbe  house  of  York 
chose  this  period  for  the  development  of  a  plot,  apparently  most  wild  and 
purposeless,  founded  upon  a  reliance  upon  popular  credulit^  almost  beyond 
belief.  In  the  spring  of  1487  a  youth  speared  in  Ireland,  calling  himself 
Edward  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Warwick.  The  son  of  Clarence  when  committed 
to  tho  Tower  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  youth  who  presented 
himself  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  lord  deputy,  at  Dublin,  was  accompanied 
by  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Simons,  and  he  represented  himself  as  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  escaped  from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower.  Either 
big  pretensioiM  were  implicitly  believed  by  Kildare,  or  he  was  a  party  to  the 
scheme,  which  had  evidently  been  promoted  by  persons  of  influence.  In  a 
letter  written  by  king  Henry,  four  years  after,  he  says,  "  not  forgetting  the 
great  malice  that  the  lady  Margaret  of  Burgo^ne  beareth  continually  against 
us  ;  as  she  shewed  lately  in  sending  hither  of  a  feigned  boy,  surmising  hiin  to 
have  been  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  caused  him  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  lord  Lovel,  and  with  a  great  multitude  of 
Irishmen  and  of  Almains."*  The  hostility  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy  to 
Bichmond,  the  husband  of  her  niece,  was  possibly  the  result  of  his  neglect 
of  .that  niece,  and  of  his  general  oppression  of  the  Yorkists.  But  her  coun- 
tenance of  an  imposture,  which  could  be  so  readily  exposed  by  producing  the 
real  son  of  Clarence,  who  was  well  known,  and  the  subsequent  adherence  of 
persons  of  high  position  to  the  conspiracy,  can  scarcely  be  explained  upon 
any  rational  principles  of  human  conduct,  except  we  believe  that  the  pre- 
tended earl  of  Warwick  was  set  up  as  a  feeler  of  public  opinion.  Bacon, 
speaking  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  says,  "  it  was  not  her  meaning,  nor  no 
more  was  it  tbe  meaning  of  any  of  the  better  and  eager  sort  that  favoured 
this  enterprise  and  know  the  secret,  thiU)  this  disguised  idol  should  possess 
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-the  crown  ;  but  at  bis  peril  to  make  way  to  the  overthrow  of  the  king ;  and 
that  done  thej  had  their  several  hopes  and  ways."  *     The  earl  of  Liucoln 
■and  lord  Level  were  of  these  "  better  and  aager  sort ;  "  and  they,  with  two 
thousand  troope,  under  an  experienced  captain,  Martin  Swartz,  set  sail  &om 
Fknders  in  March,  and  landing  at  Dublin,  the  pupil  of  Simons  the  priest 
was  proclaimed  king  as  Edward  VI.     Lincoln,  the  son  of  the  eldest  sist«r  of 
Edward  lY.,  had  been  nominated  as  hia  heir  by  Richard  III. ;  but  in  taking 
up  the  cause  of  the  simulated  king,  in  whose  name  writs  had  been  issued, 
and  a  parliament  convoked,  at   Dublin,  he 
jnade  no  assertion  of  his  own  pretensions. 
With  "  a  great  multitude  of  Irishmen  and 
Almains,"  Lincoln  and  Level  landed  on  the 
Lancashire  coast,  encamped  neai  Ulveistone, 
and   marched   through  Yorkshire   towards 
Newark.     Very  few  joined  the  band  who 
proclaimed  Edward  YI.  the  head  of  the  house 
ot  Tork.    The  number  of  the  insurgents,  and 
their  foreign  auxiliaries,  amounted  to  eight 
thonsand  mea.     At  Stoke-upon-Trent,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  the  vanguard  of  Henry's 
army,  under  the  earl  of  Oxford,  was  attacked 
by  this  ill-appointed  force,  of  which   few 
understood    regular    warfare    except    the 
Germans.    The  cavalry  of  the  earl  of  Oxford 
soon  obtdned  a  victory,  in  which  one'half  of 
the  insurgents  were  slaughtered.    The  eurl 
of  Lincoln,  lords  Thomas  and  Maurice  Fitz- 
gerald, Sir  Tbomaa  Broughton,  and  the  brave 
Martin  Swartz,  fell  in  the  field.    Lord  Lovel 
escaped;   but  was  no  more  heard  of.     The 
seat  of  this  family  was   Minster-Lovel  in 
Oxfordshire,  and   that  house  being  pulled 
down  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  "  in 
■a  vault  was  found  the  person  of  a  man,  in 
very  rich  clothing,  seated  in  a  chair,  with 
a  table  and  a  mass-book  before  him,  the  body 

of  whom  was  yet  entire  when  the  workmen  ^  Kniaht  amei  nMxa 

entered,  but  upon  admission  of  the  air  soon  atmj  vii.) 

fell  to  dust ;  fhim  whence  we  may  reasonably 

conclude  that  it  was  the  &te  of  this  unhappy  nobleman  to  have  retired  to 
his  own  house  after  the  battle  before  mentioned,  and  there  to  have  trusted 
himself  to  some  servant,  by  whom  he  was  there  immured,  and  afterwards 
neglected,  either  through  treachery  or  fear,  or  some  accident  which  befel  that 
person."  t 

The  pretended  earl  of  AYarwick,  and  Simons  the  priest,  were  captured  at 
the  buttle   of  Stoke.    The  youth,  who  was  named  Lambert  Simnel,  was 

•   "  Hirtorj  of  Henry  VII.,"  p.  21. 

t   "0«ii«»li«iailHi»t(»r)'of  theHonBeofTvot?,"  quoted  in  prefiwe  to  "  Uber  de  Antiqww 
LegiboB,"  p.  ecmiii. 
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Seated  by  the  Hug  "  ae  an  image  of  wax  that  others  had  tempered  and 
moulded,"  and  was  taken  into  a  mean  ofBce  in  Heniy's  kitchen.  "  He  tamed 
a  broach  that  had  worn  a  crown."  The  piieat  was  committed  to  piiaon,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of;  "the  king  loving  to  seal  up  hia  own  dangers." 
ThuB  Bacon  deecribea  the  issue  of  this  myBteriouB  imposture.  But  he  also 
aaya  that  when  Henry  knew  that  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  slain,  be  declared  to 
flome  of  his  council  fbat  "he  was  sorry  for  the  earl's  death,  because,  by  him, 
he  said,  he  might  have  known  the  bottom  of  bis  danger."  The  historian  of 
Henry  VII.  relates,  as  every  chronicler  had  related  before  him,  that,  in  con- 
eequence  of  this  attempt  to  set  np  a  representative,  although  s  ialse  one,  of 
the  bouse  of  York,  "  it  was  one  of  the  long's  first  acts  to  cloister  the  queen- 
dowager  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  and  to  take  away  all  ber  landa  and 
estate ;  and  this  by  a  close  counsel,  without  aiiy  legal  proceeding,  upon  &r- 
fetched  pretences  that  she  had  delivered  her  two  daughteis  out  of  sanctuary 
to  king  Eicbard,  contrary  to  promise."  Becent  investigations  have  been 
held  to  render  this  alleged  persecution  of  the  widow  of  Edward  IV.  more 
than  doubtful.  Before  Lincoln's  Tel>ellion  she  was  chosen  to  be  the  god- 
mother of  Henry's  first-bom  son.  AAer  the  battle  of  Stoke,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  king  that  she  should  marry  the  king  of  Scotland.  She  might  hsve 
been  confined,  it  is  admitted,  when  Lincoln's  attempt  became  serious  ;  as  the 
earl  of  Dorset,  her  son,  was  also  confined.  He  was  released  at  the  coronati<»i 
of  Henry's  queen,  in  November,  1487.  The  actions  of  this  king  were  so 
inscrutable,  and  he  was  so  accustomed  to  walk  in  crooked  paths,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  in  hia  case,  as  we  believe,  to  set  up  a  few  isolated  fatAa  against 
s  general  testimony.  Thus,  when  we  find  the  queen-dowager  attending  her 
^ughter,  in  1489,  when  ambassadors  &om  France  were  received  at  Court, 
we  are  furnished  with  no  absolute  disproof,  as  alleged,  of  her  enforced  seclu- 
aion  at  Benuondsey.  Nor  is  the  mere  proposal  that  she  should  many  the 
king  of  Scotland  any  evidence  that  Henry  did  not  r^ard  her  with  suspicion, 
and  treat  her  with  harshness.*  She  might  be  paraded  for  state  purposes 
before  the  ambassadors ;  and  her  name  might  be  used  in  a  negotiation  with 
Scotland  for  some  covert  purpose,  never  Intended  to  be  realised.  The 
faypotbesis  of  some  modem  historians  as  to  the  cause  of  her  alleged  confine- 
ment at  Bermondsey — ^having  "  no  worldly  goods,"  as  appears  by  her  will, 
wherewith  to  reward  any  of  her  children  according  to  hei  heart  and  mind — 
is,  that  she  was  kept  in  poverty  and  durance,  to  prevent  ber  revealing  the 
existence,  «id  taking  measures  for  establishing  the  rights,  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  king  Edward  lY.,  who  waa  still  living.  Bacon  says  that  the  proceedings 
against  the  dowager-queen,  being  even  at  that  time  [1487]  taxed  as  ngoroua 
and  undue,  "  make  it  very  probable  there  was  some  greater  matter  against 
her,  which  the  king,  upon  reason  of  policy,  and  to  avoid  envy,  would  not 
publish."  In  judging  of  this  question  of  the  forced  seclusion  of  the  mother 
of  Hrary'e  wife,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  two  recorded  facta 
which  ^pear  to  contradict  the  Ices  precise  statements  of  historical  writera. 
But  these  are  scarceiy  enough  to  justify  the  antiquarian  contempt  with  which, 
in  this  instance,  the  ordinary  relations  are  regarded :  "  Such,  however,"  says 
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Sir  H.  N.  Kicolas,  "  is  history  u  it  is  tepresented  by  chronidera,  and  auch 
are  the  effects  of  historiana  repeating  the  ttatemente  of  their  predecesaore."  * 
Iiet  US  hare  all  dae  respect  for  records  ;  bat  let  not  anch  solitary  notices  of 
uncoTToborated  circumstances  be  held  sufficient  to  turn  aside  the  whole 
corrent  of  ordinary  testimony.  When  such  testimony  ia  eridently  coloured 
tea  s  particular  object — as  the  nnmeaaured  vituperation  of  Bicfaord  TTT. 


evidently  was  by  those  vho  wrote  in  the  interests  of  him  whose  successioa 
bad  A  shadow  of  justice  arising  out  of  Bichard's  alleged  crimes — it  may 
reasonably  be  snepected.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  "  the  ignorance 
or  the  prejudices  of  writers  to  whom  implicit  credence  has  been  generally 
given  " — dironiclers  who  wrote  with  a  similar  bias  towards  Henry  Vll. — 
that  they  all  agree  in  relating  some  actions  highly  discreditable  to  him,  such 
as  hia  severity  towards  the  mother  of  bis  queen,  hia  prejudice  against  the 
queen  herself  and  his  unrelenting  hostility  to  tbe  great  body  of  the 
SDf^rtCTs  of  the  house  of  York. 

There  was  one  straitforward  proceeding  connected  with  the  insurrection 
of  1487,  which  was  a  remarkable  deviation  from  Henry's  ambiguous  policy. 
He  publicly  exhibited  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  people,  in  a  procession 
irom  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's ;  and  he  allowed  him,  for  a  short  time,  to  be  seen 
at  bis  palace  of  Shene.  The  serious  nature  of  the  insurrection,  bonever 
ridiculous  its  pretence,  convinced  him  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  a 
course  of  more  outward  respect  for  the  feelings  of  those  who  thought  that  tbe 
union  of  the  two  houses  was  a  better  foundation  for  security  and  peace,  than 
hia  own  pretensions  of  hereditary  right.    After  the  long-delayed  coronation 
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of  his  queen,  a  due  proviBiotiwaB  made  for  her  maintenuice,  and  she  appeared 
with  proper  state  upon  public  occasioiu. 

l^e  period  had  arrived  when  the  foreign  policy  of  England  was  to  aasume 
a  very  different  character  from  that  of  the  feudal  times.  It  was  no  longer  a 
question  whether  provinces  of  France  should  belong  to  the  English  crown ; 
and  costly  wars  be  undertaken  that  English  nobles  should  be  lords  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Poitou.  But  England  could  not  separate  herself  from  the  a&ira 
of  the  continent ;  and  her  internal  administration  had  etill  an  almost  inevitable 
relation  to  foreign  alliances  and  foreign  quarrels.  The  principal  European 
monarchies  having  become,  to  a  great  extent,  consolidated,  the  policy  of 
each  government  was  conducted  upon  a  broader  scale  than  that  of  ^turbing 
a  nation  by  stimulating  a  revolt  of  petty  princes  against  their  suzerain.  The 
contests  for  domimon  were  now  to  be  between  kingdom  and  kmgdom.  The 
Dcbemes  of  rival  princes  for  accessions  of  territory,  or  preponderance  of 
influence  through  inter-marriages,  were  to  raise  up  political  combinations 
amongst  other  states,  whose  sovereigns,  armed  with  the  powers  of  war  and 
peace,  would  carry  on  their  diplomacy,  chiefly  according  to  their  own  personal 
Tiens  of  what  waa  necessary  for  aggrandisement  or  security.  In  England, 
where  the  ambition  of  the  monarch  was  limited  by  the  power  of  parliament  to 
give  or  withhold  supplies,  the  disposition  to  rush  into  distant  quarrels  was  in 
some  degree  r^ulated  and  restrained.  King  Henry  pursued  a  cautions 
and  almost  timid  policy  in  hia  foreign  relations.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
material  progress  of  the  country  that,  in  the  complicated  questions  of  Euro- 
pean supremacy  which  were  arising,  he  fallowed  the  direction  of  his  own 
subtlety,  rather  than  the  promptings  of  the  national  spirit.  He  taxed  his 
people  for  the  ostentation  <^  war,  and  then  put  their  subsidies  into  his  own 
purse.  He  was  a  bene&ctor  to  this  land,  however,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve 
peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  at  a  period  when  the  internal  troubles 
of  Scotland,  and  the  death  of  James  III.  in  battle  with  his  rebelliouB  nobles, 
might  have  tempted  a  more  wu'like  ruler  into  new  projects  of  conquest  and 
concentration  of  power. 

Henry  Til.  had  the  strongest  obligations  of  gratitude  to  the  duke  of 
Britanny,  who  had  sheltered  him  in  his  period  of  exile  and  poverty.  The 
duke  Francis  was  advanced  in  years.  Charles  Till,  of  France  waa  in  the 
flush  of  youth,  with  a  sort  of  rash  chivalrous  spirit,  which  was  mixed  up  with 
the  same  love  of  secret  policies  aa  belonged  to  his  intriguing  father.  During 
the  period  of  his  tutelage  under  a  regency,  a  quarrel  bad  arisen  between  the 
governments  of  Britanny  and  France,  and  war  was  declared  against  Britanny. 
That  country  waa  distracted  by  rival  parties,  the  chief  object  of  contention 
being  vho  should  marry  Anne,  the  rich  heiress  of  Francis,  and  thus  be  ruler 
of  the  duchy  after  his  death.  There  were  several  candidates  foe  this  priie. 
The  French  government  thought  it  a  favourable  time  to  enter  upon  a  war, 
for  the  real  purpose  of  preventing  the  marriage  of  the  Breton  heiress  to  either 
of  her  suitors,  and  for  the  annexation  of  Britanny  to  France.  Henry  VII. 
waa  appealed  to  for  assistance  by  both  parties  in  the  contest.  The  sympathies 
of  England  went  with  the  weaker  state  in  this  struggle.  Henry  would  declare 
for  neither,  but  oS'ered  liimself  as  a  mediator.  Charles  VIII.  was  now  of  as 
age  to  act  for  himself ;  and  he  carried  war  into  Britanny,  and  besieged  the 
duke  in  his  capital  of  Beonee.    Heoiy,  meanwhile,  had  been  employed  in  bis 
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nntunl  vocation  of  state-craft ;  promuing  uslatance  to  the  friend  of  hia 
tdrenitj,  but  never  rendering  it ;  asking  bis  parliament  for  means  to  resist 
the  dangerons  aggrandisemeiit  of  France ;  and,  having  obtained  a  grant  of 
two-fifteenths,  conctuding  an  armietice  with  Charles.  Bj  the  end  of  1488, 
when  Francis  of  Britannj  had  died,  his  country  was  overrun  by  the  French. 
Henry  was  now  compelled  to  do  sometliing.  He  promised  an  English  army 
to  the  orphan  princess  Anne ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  contrived  to  let  Charles 
iindCTstand  that  if  the  English  people  compelled  him  into  war,  his  troops 
should  act  only  on  the  defensive.  At  the  beginning  of  1489  he  again  went  to 
parliament,  and  demanded  an  aid  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Seventy- 
five  thousand  were  granted  to  him.  He  raised  a  force  of  six  thousand  archers 
and  sent  them  to  Britanny,  according  to  his  engagement  with  Anne  that  this 
force  should  serve  in  her  canse  for  six  months.  The  French  king  knew  pre- 
cisely what  this  meant;  avoided  any  engagement  with  the  English,  who  as 
csrefully  kept  out  of  his  way ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  little  army 
returned  home.  Meanwhile  the  crafty  king  learnt  that  it  was  somewhat 
unsafe  to  play  these  tricks  of  cunning  with  the  English  people  ;  for  a  violent 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  northern -counties,  to  resist  the  payment 
of  the  tax  raised  for  this  mockery  of  war.  "This,  no  doubt,"  says  Bacon, 
"proceeded  not  simply  of  any  present  necessity,  but  much  by  reason  of  the 
tAA  homour  of  these  countries,  where  the  memory  of  king  Bicbard  waa  so 
strong,  that  it  lay  like  lees  in  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts,  and  if  the  vessel 
was  but  stirred  it  would  come  up."  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  betrayed  Bichard  on  Bosworth  Field,  enforced  the  payment  of  the 
subsidy.  "  A  harsh  business  wab  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  hsxsh  man ; "  and 
the  revolted  people  murdered  him.  As  a  general  movement,  the  insurrection 
waa  soon  suppressed  by  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  tax  had  not  yielded  what 
was  expected ;  and  in  1490,  the  king  again  went  to  parliament  for  further  aid 
to  carry  on  the  pretended  war.  He  ^ras  again  at  his  favourite  work  of  dipltv 
macy ;  entering  Into  alliances  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  Maximilian,  king 
of  the  Bomans,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  restraining  the  growing  power  of 
Fruice,  but  each  having  a  private  and  special  object.  Maximilian  wanted  the 
prinoees  Anne  and  the  duchy  of  Britanny ;  Ferdinand  aimedat  the  restitution 
of  BousHlon ;  all  that  Henry  sought  was  to  get  money  wherever  he  could, 
either  as  a  bribe  from  France,  or  as  a  repayment  of  expenses  from  Anne. 
Maximilian  was  the  most  open  of  these  royal  schemers.  He  gave  manful  aseist- 
ancfl  to  the  oppressed  Bretons,  and  the  princess  entered  into  a  contract  of 
marriage  with  him.  Charles  of  France  now  put  forward  his  pretensions  to 
the  hand  of  the  lady.  The  contract  was  void,  he  said,  because  Britanny  was 
a  fief  of  France,  and  the  lord  could  control  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  who 
was  his  vassal.  This  argument  was  supported  by  the  emphatic  presence  of  a 
French  army ;  and  the  princess,  who  resisted  till  resutance  was  no  longer 
possible,  was  forced  into  a  marriage  which  she  hated,  and  into  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  which  placed  the  province,  Bo  long  independent,  under  the  French 
domiuion.  Whilst  these  events  were  ripening,  Henry  had  been  employing 
the  pretence  of  wsr  as  a  reason  for  extorting  money  under  the  system  of 
"  Benevolences,"  which  had  been  annulled  by  the  parliament  of  Bichard.  In 
October,  14:91,  be  proclaimed  hia  intention  of  punishing  the  French  king. 
He  again  obtained  a  large  grant  from  his  faithful  Lords  and  Commons,  and 
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procnred  seTeral  laws  to  be  piused  whicli  gire  encauntgement  to  the  pn»^ 
Rution  of  a  war,  which  had  become  a  national  object.  Bat,  having  got  the 
monejr,  and  encouraged  manj  knights  and  nobles  in  raising  men,  he  etall  delsjed 
any  active  meaaureB  of  apparent  hostility  through  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  of  1492.  At  length,  in  October,  he  landed  at  Calais  with  a  well- 
appointed  army,  and  invested  Boulogne  with  twenty-five  thousand  infiuitry 
and  sixteen  hundred  cavalry.  The  old  military  spirit  of  England  was  sgtuu 
predominant.    But,  for  three  months  previous  to  this  costly  parade,  the  wily 
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icing  had  been  negotiating  a  peace  with  Charles  of  France ;  and  it  appean  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  treaty  was  actually  signed  when  the 
English  forces  landed.  Henry  called  a  conncil  within  a  week  after  his  land- 
ing, and  laid  before  them  a  rough  draft  of  a  treaty  offered  by  France,  which 
hia  Hubaervient  miniatera  advised  him  to  sign.  This  was  a  public  inatniment, 
by  which  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  crowns.  There  was  another 
document,  a  private  one,  by  which  Charles  vras  to  pay  a  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  thousand  pounds  to  the  money-making  king  of  England.  The  advisers 
of  Henry  were  handsomely  bribed,  as  well  as  their  master.  The  half-mined 
chieft  of  the  expedition  had  no  couise  but  that  of  venting  useless  execrationa 
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on  their  diBsembling  and  npscioua  soTereign,  "  who  did  but  traffic  in  that 
var  to  make  his  return  in  money."  *  Henry,  hovever,  had  a  motive  for 
pacification,  which  wae  even  more  imperative  than  his  avarice.  Charles  of 
Fiance  had  a  guert  at  his  cooit,  who,  if  the  king  of  England  were  really  to 
become  an  enemy  in  eameat,  might  be  let  loose  to  work  more  damage  to  the 
hooBe  of  Tudor  than  uiy  failure  in  open  warfare.  One  who  caUed  himself 
Bichard,  duke  of  YoA,  was  in  France  acknowledged  as  the  rightfiil  heir  to 
the  En^ish  throne,  and  mtrround«d  with  a  goard  o!  honour  and  other  demon- 
sbnti<mB  of  confidence  and  reapect.  "When  Henry  had  concluded  the  pacifi- 
cation, the  French  king  conmutnded  this  Bichard  to  leave  hie  dominiona.  The 
peace  waa  welcome  to  both  kinga,  aaya  Bacon :  "  to  Henry,  for  that  it  filled 
hia  cofiers,  and  that  he  foresaw,  at  that  time,  a  storm  of  inward  tronfalea 
coming  upon  him,  which  presently  afler  broke  forth."  These  "inward 
troubles"  form  the  aubjeot  of  one  of  the  most  curious  and  controverted 
pasaagea  of  English  history, — the  story  commonly  known  as  that  of  f  erkin 
Warbeck.  The  story  would  not  he  worth  relatmg  in  detail  if  we  were  to 
accept  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  "  the  legitimacy  of  Perkin  Warbeck  is  a 
mere  &eak  of  paradoxical  ingenuity."  t  We  shall  endeavour  to  put  together 
a  brief  narrative  of  this  remarkable  claim  to  the  crown,  as  far  as  possible  &om 
authentic  materials ;  not  resting  wholly  on  the  common  supposition  that  the 
two  sons  of  Edward  IV.  were  murdered,  or  confidently  arguing  that  the 
younger  escaped,  and  re-appeared  to  demand  his  inheritanoe ;  but  rather 
accepting  the  more  safe  conclusion  of  Mr.  HaUam,  that  ".a  very  strong 
conviction  either  way  is  not  readily  attainable."  } 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  joung  num  reonTsd  at  Cork  u  the  Mcond  son  of  Bdvard  IV, — Ei'pute  >e«<mnU  of  PetUn 
Wu-beclc— Latter  tram  "  lUolikrd  Fluitageiiet "  to  Iwbelk,  qa««n  of  Spain— Hear; 
reqnirea  tbe  aurrender  of  Richard  from  the  dnke  of  AartrU — ArreaU  and  exMntiom  id 
EngUnd— St  Williua  SUnler  impeached  hj  CUflbrd,  whom  Henrj  had  bribed — AneaU 
ia  Ireland — Statute  regarding  allegiana  to  a  king  de  &clo — Itichard,  ao-ealled,  In 
Scotland — Comapoodence  of  Bathvell — Difficulties  of  aD  impoctan — InvaaioD  b;  the 
Scola^The  Comish  insnrrection— C^tirity  of  the  adTentuier — Alleged  tieasoD  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick — ■Warwick  and  hi«  teltow-priaoner  eieonted. 

It  was  about  the  begiimiiig  of  14:92,  when  king  Henrr  was  busied  in 
making  a  great  show  of  preparation  for  war  with  France,  that  a  small 
merchant-vesael  from  Lisbon  entered  the  Cove  of  Cork,  and  landed  a  young 
mail  who  was  amongat  the  passengers.  Bacon  has  described  him  as  of  fine 
countenance  and  shape ;  "  but  more  than  that,  he  had  such  a  crafty  and 
bewitching  faehion,  both  to  move  pity  and  to  induce  belief,  as  was  like  a 
kind  of  fascination  or  enchantmeat  to  those  that  saw  him  or  heard  him." 
The  rumour  went  through  Cork  that  he  was  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV. ; 
and  the  citizens,  encouraged  by  John  Water,  who  had  been  their  mayor, 
became  enthusiastic  iu  his  behalf.  The  earl  of  Desmond,  who  bad  been  devotedly 
attached  to  the  bouse  of  York,  declared  iu  favour  of  this  supposed  represen- 
tative of  that  house ;  and  the  earl  of  Kildare  ofi'ered  him  some  assistance. 
Bacon  says  that  "  he  wrote  his  letters  unto  the  earls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare 
to  come  in  to  bia  aid,  and  be  of  his  party,  the  originals  of  which  letters  are 
yet  extant."  But  the  young  man  remained  only  a  short  time  in  Ireland ;  and 
then  passed  over  to  France,  as  we  have  before  indicated.*  After  the  peace 
of  Estaples,  he  left  the  court  of  Charles  VIII.,  and  proceeded  to  Flanders, 
where  he  claimed  the  protection  of  Mai^garet,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  tbe  sister 
of  Edward  IV.  To  this  princess,  whom  the  friends  of  Henry  called  Juno, 
because  they  believed  she  woa  to  him  tbe  cause  of  every  miscbief,  as  Juno  was 


■  Sm  atite,  p.  21». 
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to  £aeaa,  is  aasigned  by  all  the  chroniclere  the  scheme  of  raising  up  an 
impostor,  &nd  preparing  him  for  hia  part  before  his  appearance  in  Ireland. 
HiJl  aajB,  "  she  kept  him  a  certain  space  with  her  pririlj,  and  him  with  such 
diligence  instructed,  both  of  the  secrets  and  common  tdhira  of  the  realm  of 
England,  and  of  the  lineage,  descent,  and  order  of  the  house  of  York,  that  he, 
like  a  good  scholar  not  forgetting  hii  leeson,  could  tell  all  that  vas  taught; 
him  promptly."  *  Bacon  is  more  minut«,  stating  that  the  duchess  described  to 
him,  whom  "  she  kept  by  her  a  great  while,  but  with  extreme  secrecy,"  what- 
ever related  to  the  person  of  Bichard,  duke  of  York ;  and  made  him  have 
an  accurate  impression  of  the  features  and  manners  of  Edward,  and  hia 
qneen,  their  family,  and  all  those  who  would  hare  been  about  the  princes  in 
their  childhood.  To  these  statementa  it  has  been  objected  that  the  duchees' 
of  Burgundy  was  married  out  of  England  seven  years  befcare  Btchard  of  York 
was  bom,  and  having  never  returned  was  little  capable  of  entering  into 
minate  circumstances  connected  with  the  English  court.f  But  the  "  Ward- 
robe Accounts  of  Edward  IV."  show  that  this  sister  of  Edward  was  in 
Kigland  for  six  weeks,  in  1480,  and  thus  could  have  acquired  the  intimate 
knowledge  with  which  she  formed  her  apt  scholar.J  The  circumstaneea 
which  the  chroniclers  relate  of  the  life  of  this  young  man,  before  his  alleged 
instruction  at  the  court  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  are  in  many  respects- 
inconaistent  with  what  is  certain  in  his  subsequent  career,  especially  when 
they  attempt  any  great  exactness.  Hall's  notice  of  his  early  years,  in  its 
vague  generalisation,  is  less  suspicious.  He  says  that  this  youth,  "  travelling 
many  countries,  could  speak  English  and  many  other  languages,  and  from  the- 
baBeoesB  of  his  birth  was  known  to  none  almost ;  and,  only  for  the  gain  of  his 
living,  from  his  childhood,  was  of  necessity  compelled  to  seek  and  frequent 
divers  realms  and  regions."  When  the  young  man's  adherents  had  been 
sacrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  Henry,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  degraded  captive,  he  is  related  to  have  "  read  openly  hie  own  confession 
written  with  his  own  hand."  §  Bacon  calls  this  document,  which  he  says  was 
printed  and  dispersed  abroad,  "an  extract"  of  such  parts  of  the  confession 
"as  were  fit  to  be  divulged ; "  and  he  truly  describes  it  as  "  a  laboured  tale 
of  particulars  of  Ferkin's  father,  and  mother,  and  grandsire,  and  grandmother, 
and  uncles,  and  cousins,  and  &Dm  what  places  he  travelled  up  and  down." 
In  thia  "  confession  "  there  is  not  a  word  of  the  duchess  of  Bui^nndy ;  and 
the  whole  period  of  the  young  man's  life,  from  his  birth  "  in  the  town  of 
Toumay  in  Flanders  "  to  his  coming  &om  Portugal  to  Cork,  is  attempted  to 
be  accounted  for,  by  relating  his  various  services  under  Flemish,  Portuguese, 
and  Breton  masters,  especially  his  service  for  a  whole  year  vrith  a  knight  that 
dwelt  in  Lisbon,  "which  said  knight  had  but  one  eye."  This  narrative 
might  readily  excite  Bacon's  contempt,  however  strong  his  conviction  of  the 
so-called  Perldn  being  an  impostor,  were  it  only  for  the  absurd  statement 
that  when  the  young  man  landed  in  Cork,  the  people  of  the  town,  because  he 
was  arrayed  in  some  of  his  master's  fine  silken  clothes,  laid  hold  of  him  ;  and 
maintained,  first,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  ;  next,  that  he 

*  ChioDide,  TtK  jttx  of  H«nt7  TIL 

t  "Hirtorio  Donbta."  J  Sir  N.  H.  NiooUs. 

I  This  ccFDfenioD  u  giran  bj  Hsil,  M  "the  T*rj  copy."     Fabyan  »nd  Poljdors  7erpl  off« 
M  ■ecount  of  inch  a  document. 
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wu  the  Illegitimate  son  of  Bichard  III.;  and  lastly,  called  him  duke  of 
York,  "and  bo  against  my  will  made  me  to  leam  Englisli,  and  taught  me  wkat 
I  Bhonld  do  and  say."  This  confesdon  seta  out  with  declaring  that  his 
fkthei^a  nauie  was  John  Osbeok,  who  was  comptroller  of  the  town  of  Tonmay. 
King  Henry,  in  instructiotu  which  he  gave,  in  1494,  to  a  henld  employed  as 
hlB  confidential  envoy,  says,  "It  is  notorious  that  the  said  gar^on  is  of  no 
conaanguinity  or  kin  to  the  late  king  Edward,  but  is  a  native  of  the  town  of 
ITonmay,  and  son  of  a  boatman  who  is  named  Warbec;  as  the  king  is 
certainly  asanred,  as  well  hj  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  life  and 
habits,  as  by  some  othen  his  companions,  who  are  at  present  with  the 
king ;  and  others  still  are  beyond  the  sea,  who  have  been  brought  np  with 
lii'm  in  their  youth."*  Bernard  Andr^,  the  poet-Iaureat  of  Henry  TIL, 
states  in  his  MS.  life  of  his  patron,  that  Ferkin,  when  a  boy,  waa  "  tsnani  in 
England  to  a  Jew  named  Edward,  who  was  baptised,  and  adopted  as  godson 
byEdwardIT.,and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  king  andhis&mily."t 
Speed,  mistranslating  Andre's  words,  makes  Ferkin  the  ton  of  the  Jew, 
instead  of  the  servant ;  and  Bacon  amplifies  the  error,  and  transfbrms  John 
Oabeck  into  the  convert  Jew,  who,  having  a  handsome  wife,  it  might  be 
surmised  why  the  licentious  king  "should  become  gossip  in  so  mean  a 
hoose."  Hume  adds,  "  people  thence  accounted  for  that  resembJance  which 
was  afterwards  remarked  between  young  Ferkin  and  that  monarch."  The 
Bormise  of  Bacon,  grounded  upon  the  error  of  Speed,  is  clenched  into  the 
positive  assertion  of  Hume  as  to  a  popular  belief  for  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground. 

We  may  now  turn  irom  the  ex-parte  statements  which  represent  the 
young  adventurer  as  of  low  birth  and  mean  education,  to  on  undoubted 
document  in  which  he  Bets  forth  his  own  history.  It  is  a  Latin  tetter  written 
to  leabeUa,  queen  of  Spain,  wife  of  king  Ferdinand,  and  is  dated  from 
Dendermonde,  August  25,  1403.t  This  letter  ia  so  interesting,  that  we  take 
the  freedom  of  re-publishing  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  the  early  tuBtory 
of  him  who  subscribes  himself,  "  Bichard  Flantagenet,  second  son  of  Edward 
formerly  king,  duke  of  York,  &c." 

"  Most  serene  and  most  excellent  Princess,  my  most  honoured  Lady  and 
Cousin,  I  commend  me  entirely  to  your  Majesty.  Whereas  the  prince  of 
Wales,  eldest  son  of  Edward  formerly  king  of  England,  of  pious  memory,  my 
dearest  lord  and  father,  was  miserably  put  to  death,  and  I  myself,  then  neariy 
nine  years  of  age,  was  also  delivered  to  a  certain  lord  to  be  killed,  it  pleased 
the  Divine  Clemency  that  that  lord,  having  compassion  on  my  innocence, 
preserved  me  alive  and  in  safety ;  fint,  however,  causing  me  to  swear  on  the 
holy  sacrament,  that  to  no  one  should  I  disclose  my  name,  origin,  or  iamily, 
until  a  certain  number  of  years  had  passed.  He  sent  me  therefore  abroad, 
with  two  persons,  who  should  watch  over  and  take  charge  of  me ;  and  thus  I, 
an  orphan,  bereaved  of  my  royal  father  and  brother,  an  exUe  from  my  kingdom, 
and  deprived  of  country,  inheritance  and  fortune,  a  fugitive  in  the  midst  of 
extreme  perils,  led  my  miserable  life  in  fear,  and  weeping,  and  grief,  and  for 

*  From  the  ver;  valuable  coIlectioD  of  "Docanxeata  relAting  to  Ferkin  Warlxek,"  pBhliahed 
by  Sir  Frederic  Midden  in  "  Arcfaawlo^"  vol.  xitu.  p.  165.  ■(-  Ibid^  p.  163. 

■t  Tbii  moM  CDriDDf  letter,  first  pnblighed  bj  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  U  in  tlis  Biitiah  Udkobi. 
Tk«  psper  in  tLe  "Archieologia"  gire*  a  copj  <^the  original,  u  well  ai  '  " 
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the  space  of  nearly  eight  years  lay  hid  in  diveis  provinces.  At  l^igth,  one 
of  those  vho  had  charge  of  me  being  dead,  and  the  other  returned  to  his 
country,  and  nerer  afterwardB  seen,  scarcely  had  I  emei^ed  from  childhood, 
alone  and  without  means,  I  remained  for  a  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
and  thence  sailed  to  Ireland,  vhere  being  recognised  by  the  illustrious  lords, 
the  esrls  of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  my  cousins,  as  also  by  other  noblemen  of 
the  island,  I  was  received  with  great  joy  and  honor.  Thence  being  invited 
by  the  Ung  of  France,  with  many  ships  and  attendants,  and  having  been 
promised  aid  and  assistance  against  Eeniy  of  Bichmond,  the  wicked  usurper 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  I  came  to  the  aforesaid  king  of  France,  who 
raceived  me  honorably,  as  a  kinsman  and  &iend.  But  on  hia  iailing  to  afford 
me  the  promised  assistance,  I  betook  myself  to  the  illustrious  princess,  the 
lady  diichess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  my  father,  my  dearest  aunt,  who,  with 
her  known  humanity  and  virtue,  welcomed  me  with  all  piety  and  honor ;  out 
of  regaid  also  to  her,  the  most  serene  king  of  the  Komans,  and  his  son,  the 
archduke  of  Austria,  oad  the  duke  of  Saxony,  my  dearest  cousins,  as  likewise 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Scotland,  who  sent  to  me  their  envoys,  for  the 
purpose  of  friendship  and  alliance.  The  great  nobles  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  did  the  same,  who  execrate  the  proud  and  wicked  tyranny  of  this 
Henry  of  Bichmond."  •  The  letter  then  concludes  with  a  touching  appeal 
to  Isabella,  on  account  of  their  consanguinity,  that  she  sbonld  infiuence  the 
king  of  Spain  to  pity  the  numerous  calamities  of  the  house  of  York,  and 
iiuther  him  with  assistance. 

At  the  time  when  the  so-styled  "  Bichard  Plant^enet "  wrote  this  letter 
from  Sendermonde,  a  town  belonging  to  the  archduke  of  Austria,  Henry 
had  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  archduke  as  sovereign  of  Burgundy,  to 
protest  gainst  his  affording  any  assistance  to  an  adventurer  of  low  birth, 
muntaining  that  the  sons  of  Edward  were  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  their 
uncle,  "which  to  believe  or  affirm  otherwise  would  be  the  height  of  madness."  t 
The  ambassadors  were  also  directed  to  declare  Margaret  of  Burgundy  as  the 
instigator  of  this  plot  against  the  king  of  England.^  The  envoys  of  the 
king.  Sir  Edward  Poyninga  and  Dr.  Warham,  demanded  the  surrender  of  him 
who  called  himself  Bichard  of  York,  or  hia  expulsion  from  the  territory  of 
the  archduke.  The  council  of  the  sovereign  of  Burgundy  was  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  pretensions  of  the  adventurer ;  and  it  was  returned  for 
answer,  that  the  archduke  would  render  him  no  aid,  but  that  he  could  not 
control  the  duchess  Margaret,  who,  on  the  lands  which  she  held  as  her 
dower,  was  wholly  independent.  Henry  was  indignant  at  this  practical 
rejection  of  his  demand ;  and,  by  way  of  revenge,  strictly  prohibited  all 

*  Sir  Prederio  Uadden  eouceJTSs  that  a  proof  of  the  imposition  of  Ferkin  Is  fomiahtd  in  this 
letter,  b;  Uie  snertion  that  tlie  duke  of  York  w&a  ' '  nearly  nine  years  of  age "  at  the  tini«  of 
hij  ewape,  vlien  he  vas  really  in  hia  elereath  year.  9a  F.  Madden,  npon  the  teetimony  of  t, 
barald,  belierea  that  the  lecond  son  of  king  Edvard  via  bom  in  1172.  Hi£  birth  haa  b«eQ 
commonly  refemd  to  1473.  Bir  H.  Nicolas  uys,  "The  date  of  the  birth  of  this  prince  has  not 
been  exactly  uceriaineil,  but  it  may  be  aeeigned  to  the  year  1473."  The  princes  ireie  in  the 
Tower  in  Jane,  1483. 

+  The  king^s  euminadon  of  the  sapposed  murderers  was  mode  at  this  period,  according  to 
Buxa.    See  antt,  p.  191. 

t  The  sobstanoe  of  the  inetracUoDS  Ic  the  Kmbusadora  is  giren  b;  Folydors  TergU.  See 
"  Doeamnta  relating  to  Perkin  Warbeck,"  p.  160. 
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intercouTBe  between  England  and  Flandera,  and  removed  the  mart  of  English 
cloth  from  Antwerp.  He  had  made  a  haatj  peace  vith  France,  that  the 
pretensions  of  one  vhom  he  professed  to  regard  as  a  contemptible  impostor 
should  not  be  put  forward  and  advocated ;  and  he  now  inflicted  the  moat 
serious  injury  upon  the  commerce  of  England,  because  the  son  of  the  boatman 
of  Tauma;  was  not  surrendered  to  him.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  facta 
of  this  young  man's  origin  and  education,  which  Henry  professed  to  have 
received  from  his  companions,  and  those  brought  up  with  him  in  their  youth, 
should  not  have  been  known  to  the  ministers  of  the  archduke  Philip.  If  the 
same  inquiries  at  Toumay,  as  Henry  alleged  to  have  been  made,  had 
established  the  imposture,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  rospect  for  the 
dowager-duchess  of  Bui^undy's  fraudulent  schemes  would  have  led  the 
archduke  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  Henry,  who  had  ample  means  of  injury 
at  his  command. 

The  pretensions  of  the  adventurer  in  Flanders  gradually  found  powerful 
but  secret  supporters  in  England.  In  August,  1491,  Henry  had  instructed 
his  envoy  to  declare  to  the  court  of  France,  that  "  there  is  no  nobleman, 
gentleman,  or  person  of  any  condition  in  the  realm  of  England,  that  does  not 
well  know  that  it  is  a  manifest  and  evident  imposture."  '  The  some  agent 
was  sent  a  second  time  to  the  French  king,  with  instructionH  dated  the  3(Kb 
of  December  in  the  aune  year,  to  express  the  indifference  which  Henry- 
affected  to  feel  for  this  attempt  to  shake  his  title.  Tet  at  this  time  the 
subtle  king  was  engaged  in  corrupting  Sir  Sobert  Clifford  to  betray  the- 
aasociates  who  had  sent  him  to  Flanders ;  and  to  whom  Clifford  had  reported 
that  the  young  man  was  the  indubitable  "  White  Bose."  On  the  20th  of 
January,  1495,  there  is  this  significant  entry  in  the  privy  purse  expenses  of 
Henry  VIT. :— "  Delivered  to  Sir  Eobert  Clifford,  by  the  hand  of  Master 
Bray,  SOOl."  Towards  the  end  of  1494,  lord  Fitzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mountford, 
Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  Bobert  Batcliffe,  and  others,  were  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  and  were  proved  to  have  corresponded  with  the  friends  of 
Bichard  abroad.  All  received  sentence  of  death  ;  and  Mountford,  Thwaites, 
and  Sateliffe  were  at  once  executed.  On  the  7th  of  January,  Clifford,  who  waa 
considered  by  some  to  have  been  a  spy  from  the  beginning,  arrived  from 
Flanders ;  and,  throwiug  Iiimself  on  his  knees  b^ore  the  king,  humbly 
supplicated  for  pardon,  when  he  was  certain  that  he  should  receive  a  rewu^. 
He  was  commanded  to  tell  all  he  knew ;  and  forthvrith  impeached  Sir  William 
Stanley.  The  rich  and  powerful  knight,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  the  earl  of 
Bichmond  on  Boaworth  Field,  when  the  onslaught  of  Eichard  would  have 
been  fatal  without  such  interposition — the  faithful  chamberlain  of  king 
Henry  Til. — was  accused  of  favouring  the  pretensions  of  the  "gar^on" 
in  Flanders,  and  had  said,  that  were  he  sure  that  he  was  the  son  of  Edward, 
he  would  ne^'er  fight  against  him.  He  had  one  quality  which  obliterated 
from  the  king's  mind  all  claims  of  ancient  friendship.  He  was  enormouBly 
rich  ;  and  when  Henry  knew  that  Stanley's  head  had  fallen  on  the  sawduErt 
of  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  he  had  the  further  satisfaction  of  putting  forty- 
thousand  pounds  of  money  and  plate  into  his  own  treasury,  and  of  securing^ 
lands  to  the  crown  worth  three  thousand  annual  pounds.    There  are  two 

*  Inttnictioiu  to  RidnDODd,  KiDg-Bt-onni,  "  Ajcbeeologis,"  toI.  xzrii.  p.  IM. 
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entriee  in  Ha  "  Privy  FurBe  Expenses  "  which  ahow  that  this  dear  friend  of 
Stanley  was  not  wholly  Wanting  in  generoaity  on  the  laat  occaaion  in  which 
^dendahip  could  be  exhibited.  The  king  gave  "  To  air  William  Stanley,  at 
hia  execution,  101." — euppoaed  to  be  a  reward  to  the  headsman  ;  and  he  paid 
151.  19*.  for  hia  "burial  at  Syon."  * 

"Whilst  theae  severe  measurea  were  proceeding  in  England,  agomst  thoae 
who  had  taken  an  interest  in  the.  fortunea  of  the  young  man  who  was 
Bupported  by  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  appointed  the 
depn^  of  Ireland,  was  employed  with  an  army  "  to  search  and  purge  all 
such  towns  and  places  where  Perkin  was  received,  relieved,  or  &Toured."t 
The  earl  of  Kildare  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  England.  A  parliament  waa 
called  by  the  deputy,  in  which  aome  salutary  laws  were  enacted;  recent 
English  statutea  were  declared  to  have  the  force  of  law ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  all  measurea  brought  before  the  Irish  legislature  should  have  the  previous 
approval  of  the  king  and  council  in  England.  Henry  chose  to  deal  with 
clemency  towards  those  who  had  supported  the  adventurer  who  landed  at 
Cork  in  1492.  He  reversed  the  attautder  of  the  earl  of  Eildare ;  pardoned 
the  earl  of  Desmond;  and  only  excepted  from  his  mercy  lord  Barry  and 
John  Water.  In  the  middle  of  July,  1495,  a  bold  effort  waa  made  by 
"Bichard"  to  land  at  Deal,  with  a  portion  of  hia  foreign  troopa.  The 
inhabitants  repulsed  the  invaders,  and  made  priaonera  of  a  hundred  and  siity- 
nine,  all  of  whom  Henry  caused  to  be  hanged.  Their  young  leader  returned 
to  his  protectress,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  besiege  Water&rd.  But, 
early  in  l496,  Henry  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Philip,  the  arch- 
duke, to  which  im  article  was  annexed  that  the  rebels  of  either  prince  should  be  . 
expelled  feora  their  territoriea,  if  required.  In  a  few  months,  the  young  man, 
driven  out  from  the  Burgundian  provinces,  was  dwellingin  honour  at  the  court 
of  James  IV.,  in  Scotland,  hAving  arrived  there  with  a  conaiderable  military 
force.  At  thia  period  a  statute  was  passed,  which  ijidicatea  that  the  Lorda  and 
Conunona  thought  it  necessary  to  take  aome  measure  of  security,  that  in  a 
possible  change  of  dynasty  the  supporters  of  the  reigning  king  ahould  not  be 
exposed  to  the  renewal  of  such  peraecutions  aa  had  occurred  in  the  timea  of 
Henry  VI,  and  Edward  IV.  The  act  declares,  that  "  aubjecta  are  bounden  to 
serve  their  prince  and  sovereign  lord  Jbr  the  time  being,  in  his  wars  for  the 
defence  of  him  and  the  land,  against  every  rebellion,  power,  and  might 
reared  againat  him."  It  then  enacts  that  no  person  for  the  aame  "true 
service  of  allegiance"  aball  be  "convict  or  attaint  of  high  treason  nor  of  other 
oftences  for  that  cause."  |  This  conatitutional  principle,  thus  solemnly  set 
forth  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  doubtful  claimant  of  the  crown  in  arms,  and 
a  true  Flantagenet  in  prison,  ia  evidence  that  the  probability  of  a  real  war  for 
the  succession  was  strongly  impressed  upon  thoae  who  had  eveiything  to 
risk  in  such  a  conflict. 

The  employment  of  spiea  waa  an  established  principle  of  the  government 
of  Henry.  There  are  repeated  entriea  in  his  book  of  "  Privy  Purse  Expenses  " 
of  payments  to  theae  dangerous  tools.  In  one  place  the  entry  is  "To  a 
fellow  with  a  beard — a  spy,  in  reward,  1/."    In  another,  "  To  two  monks,  spies, 
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in  reward,  2^."  He  had  his  men,  too,  ready  for  bold  acts  of  Tiolence  as  well 
ae  treachery.  Oae  of  his  most  devoted  instnunenta  was  EuDsay,  lord 
Bothwell,  who  was  ambassador  &om  James  III.  of  Scotland  to  Henry,  and 
who  was  proscribed  in  the  parliament  which  James  lY.  called  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1488.  In  1491  Bothwell  was  in  England,  and  was  in  the  intimate  con- 
fidence of  Henry ;  for  he  concluded  an  agreement  with  air  Thomas  Todde  that 
he,  and  the  earl  of  Buchan,  should  seize  the  penons  of  king  James  and  his 
brother,  and  deliver  them  to  the  king  of  Engluid.  In  a  statute  of  that  year, 
all  Scots  are  commanded  to  depart  the  realm,  becanse  the  king  of  Scotland 
and  his  subjects  will  not  observe  treaties  of  amity ;  "  forthe  which  it  is  better 
to  be  with  them  at  open  war  than  under  such  a  feigned  peace."  According 
,  to  the  indenture  which  Bothwell  signed,  Henry  had  advanced  on  loan 
2661.  ISt.  4d.,  to  excite  an  act  of  treachery  against  his  ueighbouF'kiDg,  at 
the  time  of  this  "  feigned  peace."  There  was  no  open  war,  nor  had  there 
been  for  some  years,  when  the  adventurer  from  Flanders  appeared  at  the 
Scottish  court.  But  James  IV.  had  no  cause  to  lore  Henry,  and  he  gave  a 
ready  welcome  to  bim  who  was  prepared  to  dispute  the  throne  of  England 
with  its  possessor.  He  treated  bim  in  every  respect  ae  the  real  duke  of 
York ;  and  he  gave  the  most  absolute  proof  of  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
his  pretensiona  by  bestowing  upon  him  in  marriage  his  own  kinswoman,  lady 
Catherine  Gordon.  At  the  court  of  James  IV.,  the  young  man  so  iavonred 
was  attended  by  fourteen  hundred  men,  of  all  nataons.  It  appears  from  a  veiy 
curious  paper,  dated  at  Bouen,  in  March,  1496,  purporting  to  disclose  a  plot 
agoinet  the  life  of  Henry  VII.,  that  the  men  and  mosey  with  which  the  self- 
styled  duke  of  York  was  supplied  come  from  Maximilian,  king  of  the  BomanSr 
and  not  from  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  The  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
is  accused  in  this  paper  of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  "when  Perkin  Warbeck  was  in  Flanders,  a  servant  of  his  often  wrote 
letters  to  the  said  prior  of  St.  John,"  in  one  of  which  it  was  stated  in  words 
of  secret  signijcation,  "how  the  Merchant  of  the  Baby  was  not  able  to  sell 
his  merchandise  in  Flanders  at  the  price  he  demanded,  on  which  account  he 
had  gone  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  Bomans."  The  "  Merchant  of  the 
Euby"is  further  explained  to  be  "Perkin  Warbeck."*  With  other  help, 
then,  than  that  of  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  he  has  come  to  show  his  merchandise 
to  James  of  Scotland.  But  Henry  of  England  is  not  sleeping.  Wherever 
there  is  danger,  there  he  has  his  spiea.  Bunsay,  lord  Bothwell,  has  obtained 
a  licence  for  his  return  to  the  Scottish  court.  His  relations  with  Henry 
ore  amongst  the  deepest  secrets.  He  enters  into  the  palace  of  James ;  he 
sees  his  gueata  ;  he  is  informed  of  his  councils.  His  businesa  is  to  obtain 
the  best  intelligence  for  the  king  of  England,  and  to  perpetrate  any  atrocity 
that  ie  within  his  power,  either  by  ctnruption  or  violence.  Through  two 
extant  letters  of  this  tooet  accomplished  spy,  we  have  a  diatinct  view  of  the 
position  of  the  so-called  Bichard,  in  the  autumn  of  1496,f  We  learn,  from 
the  first  letter,  that  the  war  which  Jamea  was  contemplating  in  favour  of  the 
adventurerwasagainstthe  will  of  the  nobles  and  the  people  ;  tuidthat  Bothwell 

•  This  nngitlu'  narratiTo  firat  ^ipeara  in  SirF.  Mudden's  pnper  in  the  "  Atohfeologi*.'' 
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liad  won  over  the  brother  of  Jamea  to  promiee  tliat  be  would  not  jom  the 
boat  agamat  Henry.  But  be  also  informs  tbe  king  tbat  be  bas  been  busj 
about  tbe  matter  that  Master  Wyat  propounded  to  him ;  and  that  "  my  lord 
of  Bucban  takes  upon  Mm  tbe  M filling  of  it."  Mj  lord  of  Bucban  is  tbe 
worth;  who  bargained  with  Henry  to  seize  his  young  king,  Jamea  IV. ;  and 
now  he  is  ready  to  enterprise  another  matter, — which  is,  "  in  the  long  night," 
to  make  a  prisoner  "  within  bia  tent "  of  that  guest  of  tbe  king  of  Scotland 
whom  Hemy  dreads ;  "  for  be  has  no  watch  but  tbe  king's  appointed  to  be 
about  bim ;  and  tbey  hare  ordained  the  Englishmen  and  the  strangers  to  be 
at  another  quarter."  There  came  a  man,  Bothwell  says,  on  the  25tb  of  August, 
out  of  Carlisle  to  "  Ferkin,"  and  "  Ferkin "  brought  him  to  the  king ;  and 
that  the  man  came  from  tbe  brother  of  Ito^  Dacre,  as  he  learnt  &om  secret 
information.  The  Northumberland  men  came  to  meetings  between  them  and 
Scotamen.  He  then  urges  Henry  to  be  prepared  for  attack.  In  a  second 
letter,  Bothwell  protests  that "  all  this  long  time  I  have  remained  under 
respite  and  assurance  within  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  most  in  tbe  court 
about  the  king,  giving  attendance  and  making  laboun  to  do  your  grace  the 
beat  service  I  can,  and  have  full  ofttimea  solicited  tbe  king's  highness,  and  all  tbe 
well-advised  lords  of  this  realm,  to  leave  tbe  iavonr  and  support  tbey  give  to 
this  feigned  boy."  Tbe  king,  he  goes  on  to  say,  with  all  tbe  whole  people 
of  hia  realm  he  can  make,  and  Ferkin  and  hia  company  with>  him,  in  number 
fourteen  hundred  of  all  nations,  will  enter  England  on  tbe  17th  of  September, 
"  in  the  quarrel  of  this  same  feigned  boy."  In  another  pass^e  we  see  that 
"the  feigned  hoy"  treated  upon  offidrs  of  national  import  oa  a  sovereign 
prince,  not  eagerly  catching  at  any  prospect  of  assistance,  but  deliberating 
upon  terms  aa  if  he  were  already  lord  of  tbe  realm  which  he  claimed  :  "  Sir, 
the  second  day  of  September  the  king  aent  for  his  lords  that  were  nearest 
about  him,  and  caused  them  to  pass  into  tbe  chamber  of  council,  and  thereafter 
called  Ferkin  to  them,  and  tbey  laid  many  desires  to  bim,  both  anent  the 
restorance  of  tbe  seven  aberiffdoms,  the  delivery  of  the  castle  and  town  of 
Berwick ;  and  also  for  the  bating  of  the  king's  artny,  and  for  charges  made 
apon  bim  and  his  company,  to  bind  bim  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  marks 
within  five  years  after  his  entry.  To  this  asked  he  delay  until  tbe  mom ;  and 
on  tbe  mom  entered  be  in  tbe  council,  and  took  with  bim  sir  George  Keville, 
Iiound  the  prieat,  and  Heron ;  and  after  long  communing  has  bound  him  to 
deliver  Berwick,  and  to  pay  for  tbe  costs  made  on  bim  fifty  thousand  marks 
in  two  yeara,  and  tbna  is  this  taken  up  in  writing."  The  lord  Concressault 
— he  who  was  capttun  of  tbe  guard  of  honour  when  the  adventurer  was  first 
welcomed  by  the  king  of  France — comes  to  the  Scottish  court,  professing  that 
he  was  sent  to  offer  a  mediation  between  England  and  Scotland.  Tbe  crafty 
Bothwell  goes  on  to  say,  pressing  Henry  to  be  "  privy,"  that  he  had  wormed 
oat  of  the  lord  Concreasault,  that  be  bad  offered  the  king  of  Scotland  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  send  Ferkin  into  France,  He  adds,  "  I  think 
hia  coming  hither  has  done  but  little  good,  for  he  and  tbe  boy  are  every  day 
in  counsel."  Tbe  traitor  to  bis  country  conetantly  urges  Henry  to  come 
quickly  and  make  war  in  Scotland,  setting  forth  the  poverty  of  James, 
"irbo  bad  not  a  hundred  pounds  till  he  had  coined  bis  chains  and  bis 
plate."  Tbe  following  is  one  of  the  most  curious  passages  of  the  corre- 
spondence: "  Sir,  here  is  come  out  of  Flanders  Koderick  de  la  Lane,  vrith 
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two  little  ahips  and  three  hundred  of  Altnains.  I  stood  by  when  the  king 
received  him  in  preaence  of  Perkin  ;  and  thus  he  aud  in  French  ;  '  Sir,  I  am 
come  here  according  to  my  promise  to  do  jour  highness  serrice,  and  for  none 
other  man's  sake  am  I  come  here ;  for  an  I  had  not  had  your  letters  of 
warrant,  I  had  been  arreated  in  Flanders  and  put  to  great  trouble  for 
Parkin's  sake.'  And  he  came  not  near  Ferkin.  And  then  came  Ferkin  to 
him,  and  he  saluted  him,  and  asked  how  his  aunt  did  ;  and  he  said, 
'Well.'  And  he  inquired  if  he  had  any  letters  from  her  to  him,  and 
he  said  he  durst  bring  none,  but  [what]  he  had  for  the  king.  And 
surely  he  has  brought  the  king  sundry  pleasant  things  for  the  war,  both  for 
man  and  horse." 

We  may  judge  from  such  authentic  materials-for  history  how  difficult  must 
have  been  the  part  which  the  young  man  had  to  play  at  the  court  of 
Scotland ;  married  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  royal  blood,  whose  love  would 
hare  turned  to  hate  against  a  low-born  impostor— surrounded  by  jealous 
nobles — moving  in  presence  of  Henry's  spy — and  subject  to  the  prying 
inquiries  of  the  French  ambassador,  who  told  Bothwell  "  how  great  inquisi- 
tion was  made  to  understand  of  Ferkin's  birth,  both  by  the  admiral  and  him." 
And  yet  he  seems  to  have  borne  all  this  ordeal  without  blemish ;  for 
fiothwell  states  that  he  showed  the  French  ambassador  a  paper  about  the 
origin  of  "  the  feigned  boy,"  drawn  up  by  Meautis,  Henry's  French 
secretary,  and  the  ambassador  "plainly  said  he  never  understood  it,  but 
rather  trowed  the  contrary."  At  this  season,  a  letter  is  written  by  the  young 
man,  dated  from  Edinburgh,  October  18th,  to  Sir  Bernard  de  la  Forse,  who 
bad  been  employed  by  Edward  IV.,  and  had  been  the  envoy  of  Bichard  III. 
t«  Spain ;  in  which  he  desires  the  knight  to  be  to  him  "  as  loving,  faithful, 
and  kind  counsellor  and  friend,  as  ye  were  unto  our  stud  father ;  "  praying 
him  to  do  bim  the  service  of  ascertaining  "  the  good  heart  and  mind  that  our 
most  dear  cousin,  the  king  of  Spain,  beareth  toward  us ; "  and  promising 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  perform  any  good  in  his  power  to  him,  and  to 
"  our  right  trusty  and  well-belored  servant,  your  son,  Antony  de  la  Forse, 
which  hath  full  lovingly  given  his  long  attendance  upon  us  in  sundry 
countries."  The  autograph  signature  to  tbis  letter,  "  Your  friend  Bichard. 
of  England,"  is,  as  the  fac-simile  shows,  "  very  remarkable  from  its  bold  and 
thoroughly  English  character,  and  would  cause  one  to  believe  that  the  educa- 
tion of  Ferkin,  in  this  respect,  must  hare  been  attended  to  with  consider&ble 
care."  •  In  many  other  respects  his  education  could  not  have  been  neglected. 
His  abilities  and  acquirements  must  have  been  tested  at  the  court  of  James, 
a  poet  himself  and  an  encourager  of  letters,  who  brought  the  art  of  printing 
into  Scotland.  An  ignorant  impostor,  qualified  only  by  cunning  for  the 
difiicult  game  he  had  to  play,  would  have  found  himself  ill  at  ease  in  the 
company  of  Gawin  Songlas  and  William  Dunbar.  Whatever  be  the  con- 
iradictory  evidencb  which  prerente  VB  yielding  an  unqualified  belief  that  this 
was  the  son  of  Edward  IT.,  it  is  manifest  that  for  years  he  sustained  his 
part,  without  betraying  by  a  sln^  omdent  of  self-consciousness  that  he  was 
a  deceiver,  whose  temporary  elevation  would  only  make  his  ultimate  fidl 
more  humiliating.    The  theory  that  he  was  set  up  to  act  this  part,  as  the 
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child  Lambert  Sinmel  had  done  before  him,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
ancceuion  of  the  e&rl  of  Warwick,  appeftre  irreconcileable  with  the  fact  of  the 
open  nature,  and  continuance,  of  the  support  which  he  received  from  the 
ducheas  of  Burgundj,  the  king  of  the  Ibunana,  and  the  king  of  Scotland. 
The  employment  of  the  men  uid  money  at  hia  command,  however  supphed, 
was  wholly  within  his  own  power. 

The  winter  was  approaching,  when  James  IT.  and  his  adopted  ally  advanced 
with  an  army  into  Scotland.  A  proclamation  signed  S.  K.  was  issued  in  the 
name  of  "  the  king  of  England  ;  "  which  set  forth  the  escape  of  the  sou  of 
Edward  IT.  from  the  Tower,  and  his  residence  abroad,  with  little  variation 
from  the  statement  made  to  Isabella  of  Spain.  It  denounced  Henry  Tydder 
as  a  false  usurper  of  the  crown  of  England ;  called  upon  the  people  to  arm 
in  the  cause  of  the  true  king ;  and  promised  rewards  to  such  as  should  take 
or  distress  his  mortal  enemy.  The  king  of  Scotiand  had  come  to  aid  his 
righteous  quarrel,  and  afl«r  the  usurper  was  subdued  would  return  peaceably 
into  his  own  kingdom.  This  appeal  to  the  people  of  England  was  wholly 
anfiuccesaful.  If  there  had  been  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  identity  of  the  duke 
of  Tork,  it  is  very  questionable  if  the  nation  generally  would  have  stirred  in  a 
new  war  of  succesaion.  With  the  exception  of  the  battle  of  Stoke,  there  had  been 
internal  peace  for  eleven  years.  Before  the  battle  of  Borworth  there  bad 
been  no  sword  of  Englishman  drawn  against  Englishman  for  fourteen  years. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  of  almost  unbroken  peace-  had  enabled  a  generation  to 
settle  down  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  industry,  under  a  king  essentially 
paci£c.  If  Henry  would  abstain  from  grinding  them  by  subsidies,  and 
maintain  order  and  security  of  property,  they  were  as  contented  to  be 
governed  by  the  house  of  Tudor  as  by  the  house  of  York.  The  people  would 
fight  for  their  own  libertieB,  but  not  for  a  barren  title.  But  when  an  army 
of  Scots,  headed  by  the  king  of  Scotland,  entered  England,  the  sturdy  North- 
men looked  upon  that  invasion  as  the  act  of  the  ancient  national  enemy,  and 
the  fierce  hatreds  of  centuries  were  again  in  full  force.  Ko  alliance  could 
have  been  more  unpropitious  than  this  ;  and  it  was  felt  to  be  so  in  the  care 
with  which  the  proclamation  afBrmed  that  the  Scots  came  only  in  "  true  and 
faithful  love  and  amity."  James  and  his  friend  marched  back  to  Scotland, 
tbeir.army  having  done  much  mischief,  but  having  produced  no  political 
results. 

The  invasion  of  England,  and  the  natural  excesses  which  accompanied  it, 
offered  a  fit  occasion  for  Henry  to  demand  a  large  grant  from  parliament. 
The  tax  was  paid  without  resiB'tance  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  in 
Connrall,  the  people  were  instigated  by  one  Mammock,  an  attorney,  and  by 
K  farrier,  to  take  up  arms ;  for  they  said  the  northern  counties  ought  to  pay 
for  the  means  of  defence,  with  which  the  western  had  no  concern.  Sixteen 
thousand  insurgents  commenced  a  progress  to  London,  to  demand  the 
punishment  of  the  king's  ministers,  archbishop  Morton  and  air  Beginald 
Gray,  as  the  promoters  of  the  tax.  Lord  Audely  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
wlien  they  had  reached  Wells.  At  Blackheath  they  encamped.  A  battle 
took  place  on  the  22ud  of  June.  At  the  bridge  at  Deptford  they  obstinately 
defended  the  passage  against  the  king's  troops.  But  the  bridge  woe  forced ; 
nnd  they  fled  in  conatemation.  There  was  a  great  slaughter,  and  many 
hundred  prisoners  were  taken.     Audely  was  beheaded,  and  the  attorney  and 
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the  farrier  were  banged,    Henry  treated  the  priBoners  witli  a  politic  mercy, 
and  they  returned  home.    During  this  insurrection  James  again  croued  the 
border,  and  hesieged  Norham  caatle.    But  he  retreated  before  the  earl  o( 
Surrey.    The  ambasBador  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  now  undertook  to  mediate 
between  James  and  Henry  ;  and  a  tmce  waa  finally  concluded.      Henry 
required  that  Perkin  should  be  given  up,  hut  without  aucceeB.    The  dis- 
appointed pretenderto  the  crown  of  England  now  quitted  the  court  of  James, 
faavit^  received  a  safe  conduct  from  his  chivatric  Bupportei*.    He  departed 
from  Scotland  with  four  Bhipa,  and  a  amall  body  of  followere.     Once  more  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  old  friends  at  Cork,  but  received  no  encouragement. 
He  then  suled  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  and  in  September  landed  at  Whitsand 
Bay.     The  Comishmen,  still  disposed  for  revolt,  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
BJchard  the  Fourth.     He  seized  St.  Michael's  Mount ;  and  there  he  left  his 
wife,  Catherine,  the  faithful  sharer  of  his  fortunee.      The  enterprise  now 
began  to  wear  a  more  serious  aspect  than  at  any  former  period.    Brfore  the 
adventurer  had  reached  Eceter  he  had  six  thou- 
sand men  under  his  command.     King  Henry 
himself  haa  related  the  issue,  in  a  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  dated  from  Wood- 
stock, the  20th  of  September.*    Ferkin,  he  says, 
is  landed ;  "  our  commons  of  Cornwall  take  his 
part,  but  no  gentleman.    On  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember he  came  before  £xeter,  and  attacked  the 
east  gate  and  the  north  gate,  but  they  were  so 
defended  that  he  lost  three  or  four  hundred  of 
his  company."     The  king  then  encloses  a  letter 
fi^m  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  which  describes 
another  attack  on  the  18th.    A  local  record 
states  that  the  north  gate  was  burnt,  and  that 
Autcgnph  of  Honry  vii.  the  insurgents  forced  an  entrance  into  the  town 

by  the  east  gate,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
■citizens.t  The  insui^ents  and  their  leader  then  quitted  Eieter,  without 
molestation ;  and  proceeded  to  Collumpton,  where,  says  the  earl,  "  many 
of  his  company  departed  from  him,  and  I  trust  more  will."  On  the 
25th  of  September,  the  king  himself  writes  to  one  of  his  nobles :  "  CouBin, 
trust  for  ceriain  that  upon  Thursdny  about  midnight,  Ferkin  fled 
from  his  company  at  Taunton,  and  took  no  leave  nor  licence  of  them."  ^ 
It  appeara  that  very  heavy  fines  were  levied  upon  many  persons  who 
iiad  fcvoured  these  western  insurrections,  amounting,  in  Somerset,  Dorset, 
"Wilts,  Hampshire,  and  Devon,  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds ;  so 
that  some  support  was  given  to  these  rash  enterprises  beyond  that  of  the 
olaBs  whom  Hall  calls  "  dung-hill  rufSans."  Amongst  those  so  fined  were 
four  abbots.  The  forsaken  adventurer  rode  through  that  autunm  night  from 
Taunton  to  the  monastery  of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest,  whose  ruins  still 
show  its  ancient  importance.  Here  he  demanded  sanctuary  on  the  2lBt  of 
-'September.  The  privileged  retreat  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the  king's 
forces ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  surrendered,  upon  a  promise  that  his  life  should 

*  Blli^  "OrigiiuJlett«n,"3ciicaI.,  vol  L  t  IM.,  p-  SB,  in  note.  ;  /tW. 
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be  Bpared.  Heniy  was  moat  anxious  to  secure  the  wife  of  the  captive ;  &nd 
fasTing  effected  his  object  without  difficulty,  he  placed  her  under  the  pro- 
tecdon  of  Ua  queen.  Her  beautj  obtained  for  Catbeiiae  the  name  of  "  The 
White  Bose,"  when  the  utterance  of  that  name  with  sjmp&thy  was  no  longer 
dangerous. 

Fabyan,  the  Londoner,  briefly  relates,  that,  on  the  28th  of  !N'ovember, 
"  Perkin  was  brought  througli  the  city  unto  the  Tower,  and  there  left  u 
prisoner."  Others  state  that  he  was  taken  leisurely  on  horseback  through 
the  dty  to  the  Tower,  and  then  bock  again  to  WeBtminster.  The  story  of 
his  coD&Bsing  his  imposture  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  rests  upon  no  credible 
authority,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Fabyan,  Hall,  or  Bacon.  The  confession 
which  be  is  stated  to  hare  mode,  of  which  Bacon  speaks  so  contemptuously, 
was  then  dispersed  abroad.*  A  letter  from  the  king  to  tbe  mayor  of 
Waterford  states,  that  "Tbe  said  Ferkin  came  unto  us  to  tbe  town  of 
Taunton,  (com  whence  be  fled ;  and  immediately  after  bis  first  comings, 
hnmbly  submitting  himself  to  as,  bath  of  his  free  will  openly  showed,  in  the 
presence  of  sU  tbe  lords  here  with  us  and  all  nobles,  his  name  to  be  Fierce 
Osbec^  whence  be  has  been-named  Perkin  Worbeck."  t  It  is  precisely  the 
same  tale  which  Henry  desired  his  herald  to  promulgate  about  "the  gai^n," 
in  1491.  There  is  no  copy  set  forth  of  the  evidence  so  taken  before  "  all 
the  lords ; "  no  attesting  witnesses  to  the  statement.  It  was  alti^ther  what 
Bacon  describes  as  "  the  king's  manner  of  showing  things  by  pieces  and  dark 
lights."  During  seven  months'  imprisonment  of  Henry's  captive,  be  was  not 
treated  with  indignity.  He  was  allowed  to  take  exercise  on  horseback ;  for 
there  is  an  entry  iu  Henry's  "  Privy-Purse  Expenses,"  of  a  payment,  at  the 
rate  of  5d.  a.day,  during  three  months  of  1498,  "  for  Perkyn's  horse-meat ; " 
and  aaiotber  payment  of  1J».  "  for  Perkyn's  riding-gown."  J  There  is  no 
distinct  statement  of  his  abiding  place  at  this  period.  He  was  not  concealed ; 
but  there  was  little  chance  that  he  could  hare  been  identified  as  the  real  duke 
of  York,  who  purported  to  have  eacaped  &om  the  Tower  fift«en  years  before, 
or  ascertained  to  be  an  impostor,  through  casosl  glances  at  his  person. 
Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Edward  IV.,  died  in  tbe  very  year  when  this  adven- 
turer first  landed  at  Cork.  The  queen  of  Hemy  YII.,  and  her  sisters, 
probably  never  saw  him.  He  was' as  effectually  deprived  of  oU  opportunities 
of  private  communication  with  others,  as  if  he  had  been  shut  up  within  stone 
waUs.  According  to  Hall,  his  apparent  freedom  was  an  insupportable 
durance ;  for  "  the  king  appointed  eertain  keepers-  to  attend  upon  him, 
which  should  not,  the  breadth  of  a  nail,  go  &om  his  person."  In  June, 
1498,  be  escaped,  and  fled  towards  the  coast.  But  he  was  in  the  toils. 
"  Every  by-woy  and  lane  was  set  abroad  with  the  king's  guard."  In  bis 
despair,  he  turned  back  from  the  road  to  the  sea,  and  threw  himself  into  tbe 
priory  of  Sheen.  Tbe  prior  obtained  from  the  king  a  promiso  that  the 
fugitive's  life  should  be  spared ;  and  the  Tower  then  became  bis  close  prison. 
Hiiil  relatea,  that  upon  being  conveyed  to  London,  "  Ferkin  was  brought  to 
the  court  again  to  Westminster,  with  many  a  curse  and  reproach,  and  was 
one  day  set  fettered  in  a  pair  of  stocks  before  the  door  of  Westminster  hall." 

"  BeeatUe,  p.  231.  t  Note  of  ffir  F.  lUddoa  in  "Ajcohioologift,"  toL  iiiii.p.188. 
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The  chronicler  adcU,  that  the  next  iaj  he  was  exhibited  in  the  same  way 
before  the  Standard  in  Cheap,  and  there  "  rend  openlj  his  confeBsion,  written 
with  hia  own  hand."  There  was  another  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  who  had 
there  pined  fur  fourteen  years,  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick.  !From  June,  1498, 
to  NoTember,  1499,  these  young  men  were  fellow-prisoners.  They  probably  had 
gome  means  of  intercourse,  open  or  secret,  during  these  sixteen  months.  In 
March,  1499,  another  pretended  earl  of  Warwick  appeared  in  Kent,  and  was 
announced  from  the  pulpit  by  a&iarof  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  The  poor 
tool,  Wulford,  was  hanged,  and  the  iriar  was  imprisoned.  Hail  writes,  that 
the  friar  set  on  foot  this  scheme,  "  to  the  intent  to  bring  this  earl  into  disdain 
and  hatred."  Men  were  not  slow  to  believe  that  "  thia  waa  but  the  king's 
device."  •  The  earl  of  Warwick  stood  in  the  way  of  Henry's  family  projects, 
A  negotiation  waa  proceeding  to  many  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  to  Catherine, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain.  "Ferdinand,"  says  Bacon,  "had 
written  to  the  king  in  plain  terms,  that  he  saw  no  assurance  of  his  Buccesdon 
as  long  as  the  earl  of  Warwick  lived ;  and  that  he  was  loth  to  send  his  daughter 
to  troubles  and  dangers."  The  suggestion  was  net  thrown  away  upon  such 
an  unprincipled  schemer  as  Henry  VII.  "Lady  Catherine  herself,  a  sad 
and  a  religious  woman,  long  after,  when  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  resolution 
of  a  divorce  from  her  was  first  made  known  to  her,  used  some  words,— that 
she  hod  not  offended,  but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that  her  former 
marriage  was  made  in  blood, — meaning  that  of  the  earl  of  Warwick."  f  On 
the  21st  of  November,  1499,  an  indictment  was  preferred  before  the  Lord 
High  Steward  and  the  Peers  against  the  earl  of  Warwick  for  high  treason. 
It  set  forth  that  two  men,  Thomas  Astwood,  one  of  Warwick's  keepers,  and 
Bobert  Cleymound,  had,  in  August,  conspired  with  him  to  make  him  king. 
They  were  to  seize  the  Tower,  and  there  defbnd  themselves ;  or  to  obtain  the 
royal  treasure  there,  blow  up  the  powder-magazine,  and  in  the  confuuon 
escape.  But  it  was  also  averred  in  the  same  wonderful  document,  that  it 
was  intended  to  make  "  Peter  Warbeck,  of  Toumay^"  king.  Cleymound,  it 
was  affirmed,  with  the  assent  of  Warwick,  knocked  on  the  floor,  Warbeck 
being  confined  beneath,  and  called  out,  "Ferkin,  be  of  good  cheer  and 
comfort ;  and  afterwards  the  earl  made  a  hole  in  the  floor,  to  the  intent 
that  ho  might  converse  with  him  concerning  the  said  treason."  The 
chronicler  states  that  Perkin,  "  by  false  persuasions  and  liberal  promises,  cor- 
rupted Strangeways,  Blewet,  Astwood,  and  long  Boger,  his  keepers,  being 
servants  to  sir  John  Digby,  lieutenant ;  insomuch  that  they,  as  it  waa  at 
their  arraignment  openly  proved,  intended  to  have  slain  the  said  master,  and 
to  have  set  Perkin  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  large."  {  Two  of  these 
keepers  were  hanged ;  but  Cleymound,  who  appears  to  have  been  so  active  and 
so  confided  in,  vanishes,  when  the  purpose  is  served  for  which  he  waa  in  the 
Tower,  in  some  capacity  or  other,  that  would  enable  him  to  act  the  betrayer. 
Upon  this  tissue  of  contradictory  charges,  set  forth  in  Warwick's  indict- 
ment, the  two  young  men  were  convicted.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  was  induced  to  plead  guilty.  Hia  com- 
panion in  miafortune  went  through  some  form  of  trial,  of  which  there  is  no 
record.    He  was  arraigned  as  a  foreigner.    The  doubtful  Plantngenet  was 

*  BncoD,  p.  194.  f  Ibid.,  p.  198.  t  Hall,  p.  191. 
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eieouted  at  Tyburn, — hi'a  old  friesd  John  Water,  of  Cork,  Buffering  with 
him, — on  the  23rd  of  Kovember.  Ihe  earl  vras  beheaded  within  the  Tower 
on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  "  One  fierce  and  strong  vave,"  eajg  the 
old  chronicler,  with  a  touch  of  pitf,  "  devoured  and  ewaltowod  both  their 
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CHAPTER  Xy. 


EdiDimd  ie  h.  Fole,  dnVe  of  Snflolk — Uaimige  of  Frince  Artfaur  to  CatheriDe  of  Amgan— Tbe 
Court  of  Henry  VII.— HcDry'i  pmnon  for  waJth— Trerty  with  Scotland  —  Death  of 
Frinoe  Arthnr— Coctrsct  of  Frince  Hem;  with  Aitimr'a  widow— Deiith  of  Heuiy  VIL 
— BitortioM  through  Bmpeon  uid  Dndlej—  Tendenoj  toward*  abacJnte  moaarehy 
— Paw  pwliBBentB  during  thin  rdgn — State  of  the  Claiiy— Mooaalde  eatabluhment*— 
FopatatioD — Agricnllors  —  Haritame  DUcovery  —  Gammenie  —  fiegnlationB  of  intenuil 
trade — Wagea — Vagrancy — Criminal  Iawb — Fublic  Health — Feaato — National  Pride — 
Fageanta — Sports. 

Afieb  fiE^n  years  of  a  reign  in  vliich  "  the  times  were  rough,  and  full  of 
mutations  and  strange  accidents,"  *  Henry  VII.  sits  steadily  on  his  throne 
There  is  only  one  Ftantagenet  connexion  left  to  give  him  more  trouble, 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  whom 
Sichard  III.  declared  his  heir.  He  bad  manifestly  wronged  this  nobleman, 
by  withholding  from  him  his  property,  and  his  true  title  of  duke,  pretending 
that  the  attainder  of  the  elder  brother  cancelled  his  right.  After  tbe 
oppressed  man,  who  appears  to  bare  been  rash  and  ill-conducted,  had  fled 
abroad,  and  aevernl  persona  had  been  eiecnted  upon  a  charge  of  conspiracy  with 
him,  the  king  contriTed  to  get  bold  of  him  upon  a  promise  to  spore  his  life, 
and  he  shut  him  up  in  tbe  Tower,  leaving  to  his  succeasor  his  pious  command  to 
put  the  prisoner  to  death.    From  tbe  commencement  of  the  aixteeuth  centuij 

•  Bacon,  *'  Dedication  of  History  ot  Henry  VII.  to  Prince  Charles." 
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to  the  end  of  Hemy  YII.'b  reign,  we  hare  neither  levolta  nor  vus.  But  the 
pobi^  of  the  king  has  brought  about  two  events,  vhich  will  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  future  deituiiee  of  this  countiy — the  marriage  of  bis  Bon, 
Arthor,  prince  of  Wales,  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
asd  Zaabella ;  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Margaret,  to  Jamea  IV.  of 
Scotland. 

In  1485  qoeen  Isabella  gave  birth  to  Catalina,  her  youngest  child.  Arthur, 
the  eldest  Bon  of  Hemy  VII.  and  of  Elizabeth  of  Torii,  was  bom  in  1486. 
Their  second  son,  Henry,  was  bom  in  1481.  Catalina,  or  Catherine,  was 
educated  with  religious  strictness ;  and  she,  as  well  as  her  siBteTB,  acquired, 
under  the  most  competent  masters,  a  complete  knowledge  of  Latin.  "  She  is 
lemaAably  learned,' '  wrote  Erasmus ;  and  he  adds, "  not  merdy  with  reference 
to  her  sex."  The  young  princes  of  England  were  educated  with  the  same 
attention  to  the  studies  of  ancient  learning,  never  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
in  that  age  of  its  reriTsL  It  is  recorded  by  Andr6,  the  preceptor  of  prince 
Arthur,  that  he  had  read  Homer  and  Thucydides  ;  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Ovid ; 
Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  Giesar,  Tacitus,  and  other  Boman  historians.  The 
younger  brother  was  equally  remarkable  for  his  acquirements.  There  is  a 
Latin  letter  &om  Henry  to  Rasmus,  written  in  1507,  which  the  great  scholar 
commends  for  its  elegance.  "When  prince  Arthur  was  not  four  years  old,  and 
the  Spanish  princess  not  five,  the  two  politic  kings  arranged  a  treaty  for  the 
union  of  these  children.  This  agreement  of  1489  was  confirmed  by  one  more 
precise  in  1490 ;  by  which  Catherine's  portion  was  to  be  two  hundred 
thousand  gold  crowns ;  and  one-third  of  the  revenues  of  the  principality  oi 
Wales,  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  the  earldom  of  Chester,  were  to  be  settled 
npon  her.  In  subsequent  years  the  projeeted  union  was  kept  in  view  bj' 
new  conventions ;  and  in  1499,  when  Arthur  had  reached  his  twelfth  year, 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed ;  the  Spanish  princess  being  repre- 
sented by  proxy.  In  1501  Catherine  arrived ;  and  the  ceremonials  were 
again  gone  through  at  8t.  Paul's  on  the  6th  of  November.  There  were  then 
IwnquetH  and  tournaments  and  pageants ;  and  "  all  the  nobility  were  set  on 
pleasure  and  solace,  and  the  king  himself  was  principally  given  to  joy  and 
rejoicing."  *  Before  this  period  the  annual  expenses  of  tiie  royal  household 
were  set  at  13,059i.t  With  the  avaricious  habits  of  the  king,  the  court  was  not 
an  extravagant  one ;  though  there  were  occasional  splendours  and  entertain- 
ments of  a  costly  nature.  Francesco  Capello,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  was  at 
this  court  in  1502  ;  andinavery  curious  "Eelation  of  the  Island  of  England,''  J, 
probably  written  by  his  secretary,  it  is  said  of  the  king,  "  Though  frugal  to 
excess  in  his  own  person,  he  does  not  change  any  of  the.andent  usages  of 
England  at  his  court,  keeping  n  sumptuous  table ;  aa  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  twice  that  your  Magnificence  dined  there,  when  I  judged  that 
there  might  be  from  six  hundred  to  seven  hunjfed  persons  at  dinner."  § 
In  the  "  Privy  Purse  Expenses  "  of  this  king,  we  have  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  his  personal  expenses,  which  the  Italian  notices  as  "irugal  to 
excess."    In  one  characteristic  expenditure  he  was  most  extravagant.    On 

•  HiOl,  p.  *B5.  t  SUt  II  H«n.  Vn.  o.  62. 
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the  25th  of  March,  in  the  yeu  of  Arthur's  marriage,  ve  find  the  following 
entry  1 — "Delivered  and  paid  by  the  king's  commandment  for  divers  and 
niauy  jewels  brought  out  of  France,  against  the  marriage  of  my  lord  prince, 
14,0002."  '  The  editor  of  this  record  says,  "  bis  desire  for  the  acquirement  of 
jeirela  scarcely  knew  any  bounds;  and  on  them  alone  he  spent  110,0001." 
It  appears  to  UB  that  this  investment  of  money  in  jewels  was  a  part  of  the 
habitual  prudence  of  the  king.  Some  of  his  wealth  thus  lay  in  a  amatl  compass  ; 
vaa  of  a  generally  received  value;  and  was  available  in  any  evil  turn  of  fortune. 
In  architecture  he  disbursed  lai^  Bums.  His  palace  at  Bichmond,  and  hia 
chapel  at  Westminster,  were  of  the  most  costly  of  these  works.  Beyond  these 
matters,  he  was  frugal  even  when  he  meant  to  be  generous.  He  saw  the 
policy  of  encouraging  navigation  and  discovery,  if  such  encour^emeot  should 
be  vrithout  cost  to  himself;  and  in  March,  1496,  he  granted  letter8-pat«nt  to 
John  Cabot  and  his  two  sons,  to  sail  at  their  own  cost  and  charges,  with  five 
ships,  for  the  discoveiy  of  new  countries,  upon  condition  that  the  king  should 
have  a  fifth  of  the  profits.  In  1497  we  have  this  entry  of  money  drawn  &om 
the  privy  puree :  "  To  him  that  found  the  new  isle,  lOi."  The  discoverer  of 
^Newfoundland  had  no  mighty  reward.  In  1602,  Henry  gives  "  To  men  of 
Bristol  that  found  the  isle,  6/."  He  was  more  liberal  to  one  from  whose 
science  be  expected  immediate  results,  than  to  the  hardy  navigators  who  were 
carrying  the  English  flag  to  shores  before  unknown.  He  gives  "  to  a  mul- 
plier  in  the  Tower  of  London,  S32.  6«.  8d."  The  "multiplier"  was  on 
alchemist.  The  Christmas  festivities  of  the  court  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  expensive.  The  king  occasionally  draws  a  few  pounds  to  play  at  cards. 
He  gives  \l.  "  to  four  players  of  Esaei,  in  reward,"  and  another  11.  "  to  the 
French  players."  On  his  ovm  {>layer8  he  bestows  21.  IBt.  ^.  in  reward. 
The  "  players  of  the  king's  interludes  "  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  royal 
establishment,  consisting  of  four  performers,  who  each  received  five  marks 
annually.t  Noblemen  hod  their  players,  who  performed  at  court.  The 
regular  drama  was  not  yet  created.  It  is  plvbable  that  these  "  interludes  " 
were  something  difi'erent  &om  the  "  miracle  plays  "  which  were  enacted  in 
Coventiy  and  other  towns  by  the  inmates  of  religious  houses.  There  is  a 
curious  account  by  Worton  (rf  "a  moral  interlode  and  a  pithy,  written  by 
Maister  Skelton,  laureate,"  ^titled  "The  Negramanair ; "  in  which  the 
characters  are  a  necromancer,  the  devil,  a  notary,  Simony  and  Avarice.|  This 
was  "played  before  the  king  and  other  estates  at  Woodstock,  on  Palm 
Sunday."  Out  of  such  materials  were  the  court  entertainments  composed, 
OS  well  as  those  which  were  played  in  the  palaces  of  noblemen  and  bi^ops ; 
in  which  "  Belzebub  with  a  bewd,"  as  in  Skelton'a  play,  and  the  old  contest 
between  the  "  Vice  "  and  the  devil  formed  the  chief  subjects  of  amusement. 
In  some  of  the  lives  of  sir  Thomas  More  this  anecdote  is  related:  "  The 
cardinal  [Morton]  often  ^ould  make  trial  of  hia  pregnant  wit,  especially  at 
Christmas  merrimenta,  when,  having  plays  for  recreation,  this  youth  would 
suddenly  step  up  amongst  the  players,  and  never  studying  before  upon  the 
matter,  make  often  a  part  of  his  own  invention ;  which  waa  so  witty  and  so 
full  of  jeats,  that  he  alone  mode  more  sport  and  laughter  thim  all  the  players 

•  "Bicerpta  HiBUmeft,"  p.  125. 

-t-  See  Mr.  ColUefB  "Aniwla  of  the  StAge,"  toI.  L  p.  ST. 
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bosideB."  *  Wo  mnat  not  linger  amidst  these  outward  ehows  of  a  courtly 
life,  wbicb,  if  we  could  look  beneath  the  surface,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  as  dull ' 
and  fonnal  as  the  temper  of  the  sovereiga  could  render  it.  We  find  payments 
lo   minstrels,  morice-dancere    mummers    fools,  tumblers,   bear-wards ;    and 


Ijidl,  or  Court  Mii»{u<inidlngi.    (Iliiioliu  US.  4379.) 

higher  artists  were  not  disregarded,  for  "  an  Ttalian,  a  poet,"  "  the  Blind- 
poet,"  and  "  a  Bytner  of  Scotland,"  come  in  for  their  rewards.  But  in  that 
palace  of  Bichmond,  which  Henry  raised  up  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  older 
palace  of  Shene,  abided  that  eril  spirit,  Avarice,  which  Skelton  presumed  to 
satirise,  and  to  hand  orer  to  his  principal  personage  to  be  tormented.  Tbe 
ridicule  was  somewhat  bold,  at  a  time  when  the  king  had  discovered  how  his 
vast  income  could  be  largely  increased  without  asking  parliament  for  subsidies. 
The  annual  revenue  from  the  royal  estates,  and  the  properties  which  had 
lapsed  to  the  crown,  were  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  forty  thousand  were  derived  from  customs.t 
Henry  is,  according  to  Bacon,  reported  to  have  died  worth  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  We  shall  presently  have  to  show  the  course 
which  was  pursued  by  this  most  extortionate  of  capitalists.  The  ingrained 
covetousoesa  and  cunning  of  the  man, — for  "  of  nature,  assuredly,  he  coveted 
to  accumulate  treasure,"  |  and  "  neither  did  he  care  how  cunning  they  were 
that  lie  did  employ,  for  be  thought  himself  to  have  the  master-reach  "  § — 

*  Qooicd  from  Hoildeidcin'a  Life,  in  Dibdin's  edit,  of  "Ctopin,'  rot.  L  p.  48. 
t  Sm  "  IbUisD  BetatioD,"  in  which  there  is  a  minnt*  sawant,  tipfanaily  denied  from  smds 
■ffiaiU  BcurN.  ;  BaeoB,  p.  239.  {  Ibid.,  p.  2iZ 
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these  qualities  made  him,  to  nee  plain  words,  a  royal  swindler.    He  -went  ' 
far  beyond  his  age  as  an    exaggerated    representative  of  the    newty-bom 
spirit  of  money-making,  as  opposed  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  violence.    He 


cnrried  it  forward  into  tluvt  unscrupulous  passion  for  wealth,  which  baa  rendered 
the  grasping  accumulator  bo  detestable  at  all  times,  and  in  no  times  more  to 
bo  despised  than  in  our  own,  when  he  ia  too  often  regarded  u  the  highest 

model  of  commercial  wisdom. 

In  Jnuuary,  1502,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland, 
in  which  a  perpetual  peace  was  to  be  cemented  hy  the  marriage  of  James  with 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry.  There  had  been  a  long  negotiation  upon  the 
subject  of  this  union ;  and  some  doubts  were  expressed  in  the  council  of 
Henry  that  if  the  king's  two  sons  were  to  die  without  issue,  "the  kingdom 
of  England  would  fall  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  which  might  prejudice  Iho 
monarchy  of  England.  Wherounto  the  king  replied,  '  that  if  that  should  be, 
Scotland  would  be  but  on  accession  to  England,  and  not  England  to  Scotland, 
for  that  the  greater  would  draw  the  less.'  "  Bacon  related  this  when  the 
oracular  opinion  of  Henry  had  been  realised  in  the  union  of  the  two  crowns. 
The  marriage  of  Margaret  took  place  by  proxy ;  but,  on  account  of  her  youth, 
her  departure  to  Scotland  was  deferred  till  July,  1503.  Meanwhile,  an 
event  of  great  import  had  taken  place.  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  who  kept 
his  court  at  Ludlow,  died  in  April,  1502,  only  four  months  after  his  marriage. 
The  two  kings,  who  were  wonderfully'  matched  in  their  ability  at  bargain- 
making,  now  negotiated  for  the  marriage  of  young  prince  Henry  with  hia 
brother's  widow.  A  year  passed  in  determining  whether  the  princess  Catherine 
should  be  returned  to  her  father,  with  the  hundred  thousand  crowns  which 
had  been  paid  as  a  moiety  of  her  dowry,— than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
disagreeable  to  Henry ;  or  whether  i'erdinand  should  advance  another  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  the  second  mariiage  be  legalised  by  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope.  The  dispensation  was  obtained ;  and  the  marriage- contract  was 
completed  in  1503,  with  a  solemn  ceremonial.  On  this  occasion  a  form  was 
gone  through,  in  which  a  person  was  appointed  to  object  that  the  marriage 


1503.]         CONTRACT  OF  PBTNCE  HENRY  WITH  ABTHDR'S  WIDOW.  2S9 

^aa  unlawful,  md  another  to  defend  it  aa  "  good  Knd  effectual  in  the  lav  of 
Chriat'a  churcL"  *  Mr.  Hallam  suggeBte  that  "  there  eeema  to  be  Bomething 
in  this  of  the  tortuoue  polic;^  of  Henry  VU."  From  the  aarae  cause  it  might 
arise  that,  before  Henry  waa  fifteen,  he  protested,  in  legal  form,  against  the 
contract  which  had  been  made  during  hia  nonage.  This  marriage,  vbich  was 
not  aolemnised  during  the  life  of  Henry  VII.,  probably  excited  some  scruples 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  court.  It  was  a  contract  which  had  memorable 
reaulte,  "the  secret  providence  of  Qod  ordaining  that  marriage  to  be  the 
occaaion  of  great  erenta  and  changeB."t 

EiJEabeth,  the  queen  of  Henry  VII.,  died  in  February,  1503.  In  that 
year  the  ting  was  busied  in  the  atipuktiona  of  Prince  Henry's  marriage- 
contrnct,  and  the  parade  of  hia  daughter  Margaret's  progress  to  Scotland.  But 
the  widower  waa  afterwarda  aeeking  for  an  advantageous  alliance  for  himself; 
and  he  tried  his  fortune  in  three  quartern,  in  eacli  of  which  there  was  a  pro- 
spect of  a  large  marriage-portion.  The  deceaaed  king  of  Naples  had  bequeathed 
an  immenae  sum  to  hia  queen.  There  waa  heavy  disappointment ;  for  the 
agents  of  Henry  described  her  as  perfect  in  all  endowments,  except  that  of 


RlebDocd  Palace.    (From  ao  old  Dnvlog  engnTcd  In  "  VitiuU  UoDomeDta,"  toL  II.) 

the  expected  fortune,  which  the  reigning  ting  refuaed  to  pay.  Isabella,  queen 
of  Castile,  in  her  own  right,  was  now  dead,  and  her  daughter  Juana,  the  wife 
of  the  archduke  Philip,  received  the  sceptre  of  Castile  from  her  father,  Ferdi- 
nand, now  king  of  Arragon.  Philip  had  a  sister,  Margaret ;  and  the  Caatilian 
sovereigna  having  been  thrown  on  the  shores  of  England  in  a  tempest,  Henry 
seized  his  opportunity,  ^d  detained  them,  on  various  pretences,  for  three 
montha,  till  Philip  had  agreed  that  his  sister  should  marry  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  portion  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowna.  But  while  this 
negotiation  was  proceeding  to  completion,  Philip  died ;  and  then  king  Henry 
thought  that  the  widow,  Juana,  would  give  him  a  far  nobler  portion  in  the 
arown  of  Caatile,  than  the  Margaret  who  was  promised  to  him.  But  Perdinand 


*  Hallnm,  "  ConrtitatioDid  Hiatory,"  toI.  i.  cbap.  ii,,  Note. 
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of  Aimgon  ste&dily  refused  to  allow  bis  daughter  •Tubiu,  who  was  of  deranged 
intellect,  to  co;ne  within  the  toils  of  the  wily  negotiator  with  whom  he  had 
fought  BO  manj  battles  ot 
statecraft.  MeaDwhile  the 
Spanish  monarch  withheld 
that  part  of  the  portion  of 
Catherine  which  was  pro- 
mised to  be  paid  upon  her 
inani  age  with  prince  Hem*;; 
and  the  English  king,  to 
annoy  her  father,  treated 
the  widow  of  one  son  and 
the  betrothed  of  another, 
with  s  harshness  which 
indiepoBed  her  for  the  com- 
pletion of  her  second  mar- 
riage. At  length  two  in- 
stalments of  that  marringe- 
portion  were  extracted  ^m 
Ferdinand,  according  to  an 
agreement  that  they  should 
be  paid  half  -  yearly. 
Henry  the  Seventh  died 
before  the  third  and  fourth 
became  due.*  That  eTeut 
took  place  at  Kcfamond 
Palace  on  the  21st  of  April, 
H«iry¥ii.'.ch»poi.  1509-      He  had   been  in 

weak  health  for  sereral 
years ;  and  the  prospect  of  his  danger  induced  him  to  do  some  acts 
of  mercy,  such  as  satisfying  the  creditors  of  small  debtora,  and  forgiviug 
offences  against  the  crown,  with  the  exception  of  murder  and  felony.  But 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  disgraced  by  the  extortions  of  his  ofScere,  who 
wrested  the  law  t«  do  the  same  work  of  plunder  as  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  sword  and  the  fetter  in  the  days  of  baronial  tymnny.  "  He  was 
touched,"  says  Bacon,  "with  remorse  for  the  same;"  hut  the  extortioca 
"  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever."  In  his  will  he  declared  "  that  his  mind 
was,  that  restitution  should  be  made  of  those  sums  which  had  been  unjustly 
taken  by  his  officers."  '  His  historian  thinks  that  he  happily  died  in  his 
prosperity,  "to  withdraw  him  from  any  future  blow  of  fortune;  which,  certainly, 
in  regard  of  the  great  hatred  of  the  people,  had  not  been  impossible  to  hare 
come  upon  him."  He  was  buried  at  Westminster,  in  the  magnificent  chapel 
which  he  built  beside  the  abbey. 

The  chief  extortions  which  this  ^ing  prnctised,  through  two  lawyers,  Bichard 
Empson  imd  Edmund  Dudley,  were  carried  on  by  prosecutions  against  persona 


*  Dr.  Ling&rd  iut  ^rai  tils  nouoat  of  the  drcnoistuicei  irbi^  delaTcd  Uta  muriige 
of  H«nr)' and  Catherise,  at  derir«dbj  bim  frDmSpuush  docamenti.  Tbe  receipt  Sv  tbe  NMod 
iiutalmsat,  in  150S,  wu  tigatd  hj  the  two  Henriei. 
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of  flnbflbuiee,  especially  the  rich  merchants  of  London,  under  obsolete  laws, 
in  which  fiilse  witnessea,  called  promoters,  were  syBtematicaUy  employed. 
There  can  be  no  stronger  testimony  against  these  enormities  than  an  eloquent 
and  fearless  passage  in  the  "Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More;  in  which  ha 
describes  what  might  happen  if  "  some  king  and  his  counsel  were  tt>gether, 
whetting  their  wits  and  devising  what  subtle  craft  they  might  invent  to 
enrich  Wie  king  with  great  treasures  of  money."  These  worthies  suggest — 
the  alteration  of  the  standard  of  money ;  a  pretence  of  war  to  raise  taxes,  and 
then  make  peace  with  great  solemnity  and  holy  ceremonies ;  a  revival  of  old 
and  motfa-eaten  laws,  to  exact  fines  for  their  transgression ;  prohibitions  of 
many  things  under  penalties,  to  be  remitted  by  dispensations  for  money,  and 
by  selling  privileges  and  licences ;  and,  lastly,  to  corrupt  and  overawe  the 
jndffes  "  that  they  may,  in  every  matter,  dispute  and  reason  for  the  kingi's 
riglit."  .  No  one  can  doubt  that  More, — who  at  the  time  when  this  book  was 
published,  1616,  was  a  privy-counsellor  of  Henry  VIII., — distinctly  pointed 
at  the  political  system  of  Henry  YII.,  unexampled  for  its  combination  of 
tyranny  and  meanness.  He  sums  np  with  this  bitter  satire  against  that 
system  :  "  To  conclude,  all  the  coimseUors  agree  and  consent  together,  with 
the  rich  CrasBus,  that  no  abundance  of  gold  can  be  sufficient  for  a  prince,  which 
must  keep  and  maintain  an  army  :  furthermore  that  a  king,  though  he  would, 
can  do  nothing  unjustly.  For  all  that  men  have,  yea,  also  the  men  them- 
selves, be  all  his.  And  that  every  man  hath  so  much  of  his  own  as  the  king's 
gentleness  hath  not  taken  from  bun.  And  that  it  shall  be  most  for  the  king's 
advantage,  that  his  subjects  have  very  little  or  nothing  in  their  poBsessian,  as 
whose  safegwurd  doth  herein  consist  that  his  people  do  not  wax  wanton  and 
wealthy  through  riches  and  liberty;  beeanse  where  these  things  be,  there 
men  be  not  wont  patiently  to  obey  hard,  unjust,  and  unlawful  commandments. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  part,  need  and  poverty  doth  hold  down  and  keep  under 
stout  courages,  and  maketh  them  patient  perforce,  taking  from  them  bold  and 
rebelling  stomachs."  * 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  historian  of  our  "  Constitutional  History,"  that 
"  there  had  evidently  been  a  retrograde  tendency  towards  absolute  monarchy 
between  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VIII."  t  An  Italian  historian, 
Biondi,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  describes  our  mixed  constitution 
as  "  A  well-constituted  aristocratic- democratic  monarchy" — (aristodtnocra- 
tica  monorchia).  It  was  the  policy  of  the  first  Tudor  to  impair,  if  not  to 
destroy,  the  aristocratic  branch,  before  the  democratic  had  acquired  any  great 
politi<^  force.  The  Venetian  secretory  soys,  "  of  these  lords,  who  are  called 
utiUtet,  there  are  very  few  left,  and  these  diminish  doily  ;  "  and  he  odds  that 
the  king,  Henry  VII.,  had  "  appointed  certain  militory  services  to  be  per- 
formed by  his  own  attendants  and  familiars,  who  he  knows  can  be  trusted  upon 
any  urgent  occasion."  J  These  were  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  a  body  first 
instatuted  by  this  king,  but  solely  for  domestic  security  and  porade.  They 
were,  accordmg  to  a  record,  "  proved  archers,  strong,  bold,  and  valiant  men." 
But  with  their  damask  jackets,  embroidered  with  vine  branches  and  the  red 
rose,  theywere  more  fitted  to  "  stand  in  passages  upon  a  row,  when  the  king's 


t  oitaliu  tMim,"  p.  19. 
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higbnen  moved  from  chamber  to  (dumber,"  tbnn  to  bring  their  brigfat  halberta 
into  the  battJe-fleld.  The  Tudor  king  did  not  establiflh  hia  partial  deepotiaiii 
by  tbe  milituy  aim.  His  great  inatrument  for  reducing  tlie  pride  and  power 
of  the  noblee  vaa  b;  fine  and  forfeiture.  The  earl  of  Northnmberltud  might 
keep  his  aolenm  state  at  Warkworth  and  Frudhow ;  have  his  council,  hia 
chamberlain,  hie  treasurer,  bis  coostables,  his  chaplains,  with  a  hundred  and 
Bixty-nz  persons  in  his  regular  household.*  The  third  duke  of  Buckingham 
might  entertain  four  hundred  and  fifly-nine  gnesta  at  Thombmy  Castle,  in 
1507  .f  But  if  either  of  these  great  lords,  or  any  other,  gathered  round  them 
a  body  of  habitual  rettuners,  the  Statutes  of  Lireries,  which  were  disregarded 
in  the  preceding  reigns,  were  now  to  be  strictly  enforced.  All  retainers  were 
held  nnlawiul,  but  those  who  received  wages  as  houaehdd  servants ;  and  for 
each  retainer  a  fine  of  61.  per  month  vras  enforced.}  Bacon  haa  an  amusing 
anecdote  which  is  highly  characteristic  of  Henry  Til.  and  his  times :  "  There 
remaineth  to  this  day  a  report,  that  the  king  was  tm  a  time  entertained  bj' 
the  earl  of  Oxford,— that  was  bis  principal  servant,  botii  for  war  and  peace,— 
nobly  and  sumptuously,  at  his  castle  at  Henningbam.  And  at  the  king's 
going  away,  the  earl'a  servants  stood,  in  a  seemly  manner,  in  their  liveiy 
coats,  with  cognisances,  ranged  on  both  sides,  and  made  the  king  a  lane. 
Tbe  king  called  the  eail  to  him,  and  said :  '  Hy  lord,  I  have  heard  much  of 
yonr  hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech.  These  handsome 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  which  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me,  are  sure  your  menial 
servants.'  Tbe  earl  smiled,  and  said, '  It  may  please  your  grace,  that  were 
not  for  mine  ease.  They  aie  most  of  them  my  retainers,  that  are  come  to  do 
me  service  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your  grace.'  The  king 
started  a  little,  and  said :  '  By  my  &ith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My 
attorney  most  speak  with  you.'  And  it  is  part  of  the  report,  that  the  earl 
compounded  for  no  less  than  fifteen  thousand  muks."  Bow  the  nobles  were 
ground  in  what  Bacon  calls  "  Empson's  and  Dudley's  mills,"  may  he  seen  in 
the  fallowing  entry  in  one  of  the  accounts  of  sums  received  by  Dudley,  which 
still  exists :  §  "  Delivered  three  exemplifications,  under  the  seal  of  King's 
Bench,  of  the  condemnation  of  the  lord  Bergavenny,  for  such  retainers  as  he 
iras  indicted  of  in  Kent,  amounting  unto,  for  his  part  only,  after  the  rate  of 
the  months,  69,000?."  \\ 

One  of  the  early  statutes  of  this  reign, — "  An  Act  giving  the  Court  of 
Stsr-Chamber  authority  to  punnyshe  divera  myedemeanours," — has  been 
occasionally  represented  as  the  origin  of  that  oppressive  court,  which,  growing 
more  and  more  arbitrary  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  was  at  last  finally 
abolisbed  by  statute  in  the  16th  year  of  Charles  I.  In  that  statute  it 
was  said  that  "  the  judges  of  the  Star-Chamber  had  not  kept  themselves 
within  the  points  limited  by  the  statute  3rd  Henry  VII."  These  points 
were  ofiencea  by  maintenance,  liverieS,  and  retainers;  untrue  returns  of 
sheriffi ;  taking  money  by  juries  ;  snd  great  riots  and  unlawfiil  assemblies. 
This  court  was  probably  useful  and  necessary  in  many  respects ;  although  it 

*  Sse  tin  NorUiiimbeiland  HonBehold  Book. 
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ms  <^>ai  to  the '  chw^  of  being  rach  an  Instrament  of  arbitrary  pover  as 
wu  exercised  by  the  council  of  the  earlier  kings,  who  met  in  what  wu 
called  the  Star-Chamber.  The  membera  of  the  Court  of  StaisChambtt  of 
Heniy  VII.  were  limited,  aa  well  as  its  objects ;  conristing  of  the  chancellcx, 
treasarer,  and  keeper  of  the  privj'  seal,  with  a  bbhop  and  temporal  lord  of 
the  cooncil,  and  the  chief  jnsticeo  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Fleas, 
or  two  other  justices  in  their  absence.  But  even  with  these  limitations,  both 
of  the  objects  and  ministen  of  the  court,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  fcvmsl 
establishment  by  statute,  thus  sanctioning  enravschmexitfl  each  as  those  of  the 
council  which'many  prerious  statutes  h&d  endearoured  to  suppress,  was  a 
step  towards  depriving  the  subject  of  the  right  of  being  tried  by  his  pews. 
That  Henry  wielded  this  instrument  for  oppreesire  purposes  we  may  readily 
believe.  Suring  this  reign,  there  was  little  opportunity  afforded  to  par- 
liament to  demand  remedy  of  grieronoes.  There  were  only  seven  parliaments 
ca^ed  nnder  this  king,  who  was  twenty-four  years  on  the  throne,  from  the 
first  to  the  twelfth  year  there  were  eix  parliaments.  There  was  then  an 
interval  of  seven  years,  during  which  no  parliament  was  held.  That  of  the 
19th  year  was  the  last.  In  dispensing  with  subsidies,  Henry  got  rid  of  the 
privilege  which  was  the  sole  check  npon  prerogative.  The  Lords  and  Com- 
mons appear  to  have  surrendered  the  Constitution  into  his  keeping,  when  it 
was  enacted  that,  as  the  king  was  not  minded,  for  the  good  and  ease  of 
his  subjects,  to  call  another  parliament  for  a  long  time,  he  should  have 
power  to  reverse  and  annul  ail  attainders,  and  pardon  all  forfeitures,  and 
that  bis  letters-patent  should  be  as  valid  as  acts  of  parliament. 

At  the  conuneaicement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  long  immunitf^ 
the  clei^  &om  any  interference  of  the  legislature  with  their  course  of  life, 
however  criminil,  was  in  a  slight  degree  interrupted  by  a  statute,  which 
recognises  the  existence  in  the  commonwealth  of  "  priests,  clerks,  and 
religious  men  openly  noised  of  incontinent  living."  The  "Act  for  bishops 
to  poniah  prieste  and  other  religions  men  for  dishonest  life,"  provides  that 
they  may  be  committed  to  ward  and  prison,  upon  examination  and  other 
]a\vful  proof,  and  that  no  action  of  wrongful  imprisonment  shall  arise  out  of 
such  commitment.*  But  by  a  statute  of  three  yesis  later  we  learn  how 
frightful  were  the  exemptions  from  the  course  of  justice  which  persons  ia 
holy  orders  obtained.  The  "benefit  of  clei^,"  which  remained  partially  in 
force  till  abolished  in  the  reform  of  the  criminal  lav  in  1828,  was  originally 
devised  to  exempt  all  those  who  could  plead  their  clerkship  {pri^egium 
elericaW)  from  temporal  jurisdiction ;  and  in  an  age  of  very  general  ignorance 
alt  those  were  held  to  be  clerks  who  could  read.  The  statute  of  Henry  VII. 
recites  that "  persons  lettered  "  have  been  the  more  bold  to  commit  murder, 
robbery,  and  other  mischievous  deeds,  because  they  have  been  continually 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  clei^  upon  trust  of  the  privilege  of  the 
church."  The  Act,  therefore,  provides  that  if  a  person  not  in  orders  shall  hav« 
once  been  admitted  to  such  benefit  he  shall  not  be  again  so  admitted ;  but  be 
marked  with  M.  upon  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb,  if  convicted  of  murder, 
and  with  T.  if  for  any  other  felony ;  and  be  then  delivered  to  the  ordinary. 
Persons  in  orders,  if  asking  their  clergy  a  second  time,  are  required  to 
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prodace  letters  of  orders,  or  a  certificate  from  the  ordmarj.*  The  offender, 
BO  handed  over  to  the  ordinary,  almost  iavariably  escaped  with  tot^ 
impmuty,  or  with  some  slight  punishment.  Another  enormous  abuse  was 
that  of  Sanctuary,  which  was  not  abolished  by  law  till  the  reign  of  James  Lf 
This  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  often  connected  with  what  ia  styled  in  the 
law-books  "  AbjoratioQ  of  the  realm,"  In  the  "  Belation  of  the  Island  of 
England,"  there  is  a  curious  and  amusing  description  of  the  custom  of 
sanctuary  and  of  abjuration,  which  is  essentially  confirmed  by  other  authorities: 
"  The  clergy  are  they  who  haTe  the  supreme  sway  orer  the  country,  both  in 
peace  and  war.  Amongst  other  things,  they  have  provided  thtt  a  number  of 
sacred  places  in  the  kingdom  should  serve  for  the  refuge  and  esc^w  of  all 
delinquents ;  and  no  one,  were  he  a  traitor  to  the  crown,  or  had  he  practiaed 
against  the  king's  own  person,  can  be  taken  ont  of  these  by  force.  And  a 
villain  of  this  kind,  who,  for  some  great  excess  that  he  has  committed,  has 
been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  theee  sacred  places,  oftrai  goes  ont  of  it 
to  brawl  in  the  public  streets,  and  then,  returning  to  it,  escapes  with  impunity 
for  every  &esh  offence  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  This  is  no  detriment  to 
the  purses  of  the  priests,  nor  to  the  other  perpetual  sanctuaries ;  -bat  every 
church  is  a  sanctuary  for  forty  days ;  and,  if  a  thief  or  murderer,  who  has 
taken  refuge  in  one,  cannot  leave  it  in  safety  during  those  forty  days,  he  gives 
notice  that  he  wishes  to  leave  England.  In  which  case,  being  stripped  to  the 
shirt  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  and  a  crucifix  placed  in  his  hand, 
he  ia  conducted  along  the  road  to  the  sea,  where,  if  he  finds  a  passage,  he  may 
go  with  a '  Qod  speed  you.'  But  if  he  should  not  find  one,  he  walks  into  the 
sea  up  to  the  throat,  and  three  times  asks  for  a  passage ;  and  this  is  repeated 
till  a  ship  appears,  which  comes  for  him,  and  so  he  departs  in  safety.  It  is  not 
unamusing  to  hear  how  the  women  and  children  lament  over  the  misfortune 
of  these  exiles,  asking  'how  they  can  live  so  destitute  out  of  England;' 
adding,  moreover,  that '  they  had  better  have  died  than  go  out  of  the  world,'  as 
if  England  were  the  whole  world."  {  Henry  YII.,  however,  procured  a  bull 
from  pope  Innocent  YII.  to  enable  the  civil  power  to  remove  from  sanctuaiy 
thoee  who  went  out  to  commit  crimes  and  return  again ;  with  other  limitations 
of  the  privilege,  especially  as  to  matters  of  treason. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  the  monastic  establishments  w^ 
at  the  culminating  point  of  their  wealth  and  luxury.  Some  of  the  gross 
profligacy  which  gave  the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  justice  to  their 
violent  suppression  was  the  subject  of  papal  admonitions  in  1490.  But  in 
their  hospitality  and  their  magnificence  they  commanded  much  popular 
support ;  and  nothing  seemed  so  unlikely  as  that  In  thirty  years  they  should  be 
swept  away.  There  was  scarcely  a  cloud,  "  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  to 
give  sign  of  the  coming  storm.  It  is  only  when  we  have  evidence  of  the  real 
contempt  which  the  higher  order  of  minds,  even  amongst  churchmen,  felt  for 
the  impostures  which  contributed  so  mainly  to  the  riches  of  the  monastic 
shrines,  that  we  discover  how  doubtAil  was  that  tenure  of  populaii^  which 
rested  more  upon  vain  deludona  than  upon  the  real  b^efit  which  the 
people  derived  from  the  teachings  of  r^igion.    Henry  YII.  went  in  pilgri- 
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ma^  to  WalsingluHn  in  1487,  and  "  visited  our  Lady's  Churcb,  fiunoiu  tw 
mndea."  We  have  seen  how  other  great  peraooB  went  this  pilgrimage 
in  the  times  of  Edward  IT.,  and  how  sealoua  they  were  for  "  Our  Lady's 
House  of  Walsingham."  *  Sat  amongst  the  visitors  of  this  shrine  at  the 
h^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  one  who  has  recorded  what  he  saw 
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with  a  aly  gravity,  which  ehowa  how  the  wonders  bad  come  to  be  regarded  by 
the  thoughtful  and  tho  learned.  Hundreds  of  pilgrims  might  still  travel 
many  a  weary  mile,  believing  that  God  had  set  the  galaxy  in  the  heavens  to 

be  their  guide  by  night,  that  they  might  find 


But  there  were  others  who  went  there  to  smile  at  the  c.tlcnt  of 
'  a«  ante,  p.  126.  t  "Peicy'i  Reliqocs"  vol.  ii.  p.  79.     ■ 
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orednlitf.  "ffhwi  Bcaamna  had  jonnieyed  to  ViJiiiiighMn  he  aaw  rtwnge  m^it 
vliich  he  has  described  in  his  "  Colloq^uies."  A  guide  attends  him,  lika  the 
mod^n  cathedral-mger.  "  The  joint  of  a  huul'h  finger  ia  exhibited  to  as, 
the  largest  of  three.  I  kiss  it ;  and  I  then  oak,  'Whose  relics  were  these  f 
He  ssyH,  St.  Peter's.  The  Apostle  P  He  said.  Yes.  Then,  obsnring  the 
size  of  the  joint,  which  might  hare  been  that  of  a  ^ant,  I  T«nsrked,  Peter 
must  have  been  a  man  of  very  large  size.  At  this,  one  of  my  companions  bnist 
into  a  laugh ;  -which  I  certainly  took  ill,  for  if  he  had  been  quiet  Uie  attendant 
would  have  shown  us  all  the  reUcs."  To  exhibit  some  of  the  more  important 
objects  to  be  worshipped  a  canon  of  the  chorch  came  forwsxd ;  and  when  tiie 
learned  sceptic  inquired,  as  cinlly  as  he  conid,  by  what  proo&  he  waa  assured 
that "  what  looked  like  ground  chalk,  mixed  with  white  of  e^,"  was  the  milk 
of  ihe  Virgin,  "  the  canon  as  if  posaeaBed  by  a  fuiy,  looking  aghast  npon  na, 
and  apparently  horrified  at  the  blasphemous  inquiry,  replied '  What  need  to 
ask  such  questiona,  when  yon  have  the  authenticated  inscription?'"  The 
question  was  asked  through  an  interpreter,  a  friend  of  Utie  great  scholar  of 
^Rotterdam.  This  was  Aldrich,  ailerwurds  provost  of  Eton,  and  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  To  Cant^bnry  Erasmus  also  went,  with  his  admirable  liiend,  dean 
Colet,*  the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  School ;  whom  he,  with  his  quaint  humour, 
calls  "  a  somewhat  unmanageable  companion^— a  learned  and  pious  man,  bat 
not  BO  well  affected  to  this  part  of  religion  [the  reverence  for  r^cs]  as  ho 
could  wish."  They  saw  the  amazing  riches  of  the  shrine  of  St.  I^mas ; 
and  in  the  sacristy  a  box  of  black  leather  was  produced,  and  when  it  was 
opened  "  immediately  all  knelt  and  worshipped."  It  contained  "  some  torn 
fragments  of  linen,  most  of  them  retaining  marks  of  dirt,"  which  vere 
affirmed  to  have  belonged  to  the  holy  mar^,  Oolet,  an  Englishman  "  of  no 
small  consequence,"  was  requested  to  accept  one  of  these  rags ;  but  he  "  not 
sufficiently  grat«fol,  drew  it  together  with  his  fingers,  not  vithoat  scans 
intimation  of  disgust,  and  disdainlully  replaced  it."  There  is  a  little  hospital 
still  existing  at  Harbaldown,  near  Otnterbury,  which  Erasmus  and  his  ^end 
passed  in  returning  to  London.  It  was  "  a  hospital  for  a  few  old  men,  one  of 
whom  runs  out  as  soon,  as  they  perceive  any  horsemen  approaching.  He 
sprinkles  his  holy  water,  and  frequently  ofiers  the  upper  part  of  a  shoe,  bound 
with  a  brazen  rim,  in  which  is  a  piece  of  glass  resembling  a  jeweL  Those 
that  kiss  it  give  some  small  coin."  When  the  shoe  was  etretched  oat,  the 
friend  of  Erasmus  "  asked  what  the  man  wanted.  He  said,  that  it  was  the 
shoe  of  St.  Thomas.  On  that  my  fiiend  was  irritable,  uid  turning  to  me,  he 
said, — What !  do  these  brutes  imagine  that  we  must  kiss  every  good  man's 
shoe  F  "  t  These  relations  are  important,  as  showing  how  gross  were  Hie 
Buperatitions  of  England  a  few  yesrs  only  before  the  Beformation  j  and  how, 
during  more  than  a  centuiy,  when  it  had  been  dangerous  to  eviuoe  any 
disrespect  for  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  the  spirit  of  the  early  Seformers 
had  not  died  out.  In  anawer  to  a  question  by  his  interlocutor  in  the 
Colloquy,  whether  Colet  was  a  WicklifGte,  Erasmus  answers,  " '  1  do  not 
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think  ■>,  although  he  had  read  WitdJiffe's  books;  where  he  got  them  I 
csnaot  B^.' " 

Althongh  the  material  we^th  of  Eagland  had  been  deddedlj  iocreasiiig 
daring  the  reign  of  Henry'  Til., 
we  haTo  abuidMit  erideuce  that  its 
fiatoral  reBOOicea  wwe  jexy  imper- 
fectlf  brought  into  operatioa.  The 
popalBlaon  appeared  to  the  Yenetiau 
traveller  not  to  bear  an^  propor- 
tioB  to  the  fertility  of  tbe  land  and 
the  richee  of  the  cities.  In  paeaiiig 
from  Dorer  to  Loudon,  and  &om 
IjondoQ  to  Oxford,  the  ooimtry 
^tpeared  to  him  to  be  Tcrj  thinly 
inhabited.  He  inqnired,  ahm,  oi 
tiioee  who  rode  to  the  north  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  those  who  went  to 
Briatol  and  into  Oomwall,  and 
finmd  tiiere  was  no  difference  in 
their  report  upon  this  point.  The 
population  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  has  been  esti- 
mated at  four  millions;  but  the 
data  for  this  conolusion  are  scareely 
to  be  relied  on. 

In  an  Act  of  1488-9,  "concern-  Ei-mta. 

tug  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  it  la  recited 

that  the  isle  is  "late  decayed  of  people;"*  and  in  an  Act  of  the  aame  sesaion, 
*'  against  pulling  down  of  towns,"  it  is  declared,  that  "  where,  in  some  towns, 
two  hundred  persons  were  occupied  and  lived  by  their  lawful  labours,  now  be 
there  occupied  two  or  three  herdmen."  t  ^he  grievance  to  which  this  decay 
of  population  is  ascribed,  is  the  couTersion  of  tilled  land  into  pasture ;  and 
the  consolidation  of  farms  and  iarmbolda  "  into  one  man's  hold  and  hands, 
that  of  old  time  were  wont  to  be  in  many  Bereral  persons'  holds  and  hands, 
and  many  several  households  kept  in  them,  and  thereby  much  pe<^lo  mul- 
tiplied." Thia  is  the  process  of  which  More  so  bitterly  complains,  but  of  which 
be  judged  with  the  half-knowledge  of  hia  time  on  all  economical  questions. 
"Forsooth,  my  lord,  quoth  I," — he  is  addressing  Morton, — "your  sheep, 
that  were  wont  to  be  bo  meek  and  tame,  and  so  small  eaters,  now,  as  I  hear 
say,  be  become  bo  great  devourers  and  so  wild,  that  they  eat  up  and  swallow 
down  the  very  men  themselves.  They  consume,  destroy,  and  devour  whole 
fields,  houses,  and  cities :  for  look,  in  what  parts  of  the  realm  doth  grow 
the  finest  and  therefore  dearest  wool, — there,  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
yea,  and  certain  abbots,  holy  men,  no  doubt,  not  contenting  themselTes  with 
the  yearly  revenues  and  profits  that  were  wont  to  grow  to  their  forefathers 
and  predecessors  of  their  lands,  nor  being  content  that  they  lire  in  rest  and 
pleasure,  nothing  profiting,  yea,   much  noying  the  weal  public,  leave  no 
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ground  for  tiUsge.  They  inclow  all  into  pastures ;  they  throw  down  hoosea; 
they  pluck  dawn  towns,  uid  le&re  nothing  standing,  but  only  the  chuicJi  Ut 
be  made  a  sheep-house.  And,  as  though  you  lost  no  small  quantity  of 
ground  by  forests,  chases,  lauds,  and  parka,  those  good  holy  men  turn  all 
dwelling-places  and  all  glebe  Imd  into  desolation  and  wilderness."  The 
houses  thrown  down,  and  the  towns  plucked  down,  were  the  wretched 
hovels, — "  the  houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt," — of  which  the  Spaniard  took 
note  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary.*  But  it  was  not  the  wretcbedoeu  of  ths 
buildings  that  caused  them  to  be  lemored,  but  the  absence  of  those  loeaos  of 
life  which  were  more  abundantly  found  half  a  century  later,  when  the  same 
Spaniard  said,  "  These  English  have  their  houses  made  of  stickB  and  dirt,  but 
tlier  fare  commonly  so  well  aa  the  king."  In  the  time  in  which  H^nty  VXI. 
legislated,  and  More  declaimed  against  the  decay  of  population  throo^ 
pasturagej  the  tillage  of  the  land  was  so  unprofitable  that  it  afforded  im> 
return  for  the  employment  of  capital.  It  yielded  only  a  miserable  aubsiatenoe 
to  those  who  worked  it,  with  imperfect  instruments ;  with  no  knowled^  of 
the  rotation  of  crops;  with  no  turnip  husbandry  to  fatten  sheep  less 
vastefully  than  in  the  pastures ;  with  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
manures.    The  very  process  by  which,  upon  a  true  application  of  oommerci&l 


intercourse  to  agriculturo,  the  land  might  be  improved,  was  reprobated  by 
the  author  of  the  "  Utopia,"  in  the  enforcement  of  bis  mistaken  lienevolence. 
The  rich  men,  he  says,  buy  great  cattle  "abroad  very  cheap,  an !  afterwards 
when  they  be  fatted  m  their  pastures,  they  sell  them  again  ezcei'ding  dear." 
The  difference  between  cheapness  and  deamess  wss  a  clear  addition  to  the 
national  wealth.  The  employment  of  capital  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  being 
the  more  profitable  mode  of  its  use,  speedily  produced  a  greater  demand  for 
the  labour  of  the  whole  country,  than  the  ancient  mode  of  cultivating  small 
patches  of  land  by  the  cottier-tenantry,  who  had  succeeded  the  ser&  of  the 
earlier  times.  The  pastures  were  furnishing  employment  to  the  muiufacturers, 
the  retailers,  the  merchants,  of  the  great  towns  ;  and  the  profit  of  the  pastorea 
would,  in  course  of  time,  bring  about  that  larger  system  of  tillage  which 
would  more  perfectly  unite  the  operations  of  the  shepherd  and  the  ploughman 
under  the  same  tenancy.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  pasturage  had  superseded  tillage.     The  Venetian 

*  BuriiOD,  "  PcKription  of  EDgUnd,"  p.  1S7,  in  Holimbcd'*  {Atiakht. 
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tnTeller,  Bpeaking  of  the  geaend  aspect  of  the  oonntry,  bajb,  "England  ia  aU 
^venifled  by  pleasant  nndnlating  hills  and  beaatifal  Tolleyi,  nothing  being 
to  be  aeen  but  agreeable  woods,  or  extensive  meadows,  or  lands  in  cultiri^ 
ti<m."  *  But  he- also  says,  "Agriculture  is  not  practised  in  this  island 
beyond  what  ia  Tequind  for  the  cansuiAptioii  of  the  people ;  because,  were 
they  to  plough  and  bow  all  the  land  that  was  capable  of  cultiratiou,  th^ 
might  sell  a  quantity  of  grain  to  the  Borrounding  ooontries ."  t    It  was  more 

{irofitable  to  export  wool  and  broad-cloth  than  to  export  grun ;  and  no  legis* 
ttHaa  aod  no  philoeophy  could  compel  the  application  of  capit&l  to  the  growth 
of  com  where  it  could  be  more  adTantageously  applied  to  the  growth  of 
aheep.  The  indirect  stimulua  which  a  judicious  investment  of  accumulated 
wealth  in  one  branch  of  industry  miist  produce  upon  all  industries,  wm  not 
then  understood  ;  nor  was  it  underatood  during  succeeding  periods  of  grow* 
ing  proe^rity.  It  is  scarcely  understood  even  in  our  own  day.  The  belief 
that  land  and  trade  could  not  prosper  together,  was  a  &llacy  which  the  more 
aagadous  of  the  economists  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  succeed  ia 
exploding  ;  and  which  has  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  baunt  the  imaginaticHia  of  a 
few  whom  experience  will  not  make  wise.  . 

The  discovery  of  flewfoundland  by  Cabot,  which  was  not  followed  up  by 
any  settlement  upon  the  island  at  that  time,  arose  out  of  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise which  was  excited  amongst  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  by  the  great 
Bucceas  of  Bartholomew  Diss,  of  Columbus,  and  of  Yaaco  de  Oama.  The 
psaaage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  partially  effected  by  Siae  in 
1487,  and  completed  by  Vaaco  de  Qama  in  1498 ;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  by  the  great  Genoese  whom  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  so  tardily 
supported — these  influenced  but  slowly  the  growth  of  English  commerce. 
"Wbeu  the  brother  of  Columbus,  after  being  captured  by  pirates,  pbtained  an 
audience  of  Heniy  VII.,  the  king  desired  him  to  send  for  the  man  who  had 
been  labouring,  for  seven  tedious  years,  to  make  his  magnificent  project  com- 
prehended by  the  courtiers  and  monks  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  At  this 
juncture  Queen  Isabella  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  ardent  navigator ;  and 
be  had  set  out  upon  that  expedition  whose  triumph  was  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  intercourse  of  the  whole  human  race,  That  Henry  would  have 
offered  his  jewels  for  the  cost  of  the  great  adventure,  as  Isabella  did,  ia  very 
doubtful.  But  gradually  his  subjects  profited  by  these  momentoua  disco- 
reries ;  although  the  parsimony  which  forbad  the  king  directly  to  support 
any  adventurers  gave  little  example  to  the  English  merchants  to  embark  in 
the  direct  trade  to  the  East  or  the  West.  The  products  of  India  and  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  became  branches  of  English  commerce ;  and  the  people 
obtained  a  more  extended  enjoyment  of  foreign  luxuries  by  their  comparative 
cheapness  in  the  marts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  The  commercial  enterprises 
of  the  country  were  necessarily  restricted  by  its  legislation,  adapted  to  some 
imaginary  necessity  for  accomplishing  a  good  or  preventing  an  evil.  Such 
was  the  statute  "against  bargains  grounded  in  usury;"  by  which  it  was 
enacted  "  that  all  manner  of  persons  lending  money  to  and  for  a  time,  taking 
for  the  same  loan  anything  more  besides  or  above  the  money  lent,  by  way  of 
contract  or  covenant  at  the  time  of  the  same  loan,"  should  forfeit  half  the 

«  "Italian  Eelatioo,"  p.  20.  t  Ibid.,  p.  10,.^ 
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money  bo  Isnt.*  It  ia  erident  that  accumulated  wealth,  bo  locked  up  by  law, 
oonld  not  be  used  to  profit  in  fiunishing  aid  to  the  most  promiiiug  enteri 
prise ;  and  that  rery  much  of  the  capital  of  the  country  must  be  hoarded  and 
unemployed.  The  visible  wealth  of  the  people  in  plate  was  Uie  admiration  of 
fareignera.  "There  is  no  arnaU  innkeeper,  hoveTer  poor  and  humble  he 
m^  be,  who  doea  not  aerre  hii  table  wiUi  silver  diahes  and  drinlung  cups ;  and 
no  one  who  hat  not  in  hie  house  dlTer  plate  to  the  amount  of  at  least  1002. 
flteriin^  is  considered  by  the  English  to  be  a  pnaon  of  any  cooaequence." 
This  obserrer  sMb,  "  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  Xiondon  is  the  wonderfol 
quantity  of  wrought  ailTer."  t  The  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  form  of 
plate  waa  the  result  of  the  law  which  forbade  any  investment  which  would 
produce  interest  upon  loan.  And  yet  legislation  here,  as  in  all  other  cases 
which  interfere  with  the  natural  laws  of  exchange,  was  not  aUK^etber 
efiectnal ;  for  the  same  traTeller  remarks,  of  the  English  traden, "  they  are 
BO  diligent  in  mercantile  purfuits,  tiiat  they  do  not  fear  to  make  contiacis  m 
UBory."  i  Thffy  had  the  boldness  to  carry  on  commerce  upon  borrowed 
capiUl — a  proof  that  the  induaby  of  the  country  had  become,  to  some 
eitent,  energetic  and  Belf-reliont.  Aitother  law,  of  the  same  contracted 
nature,  was  the  more  stringent  re^nactment  of  a  statnte  of  Edward  IV. 
which  had  expired,  forbidding  coin  of  ^England  or  any  other  country,  or  plate, 
bullion,  or  jewels,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  "  to  tlie  great  impor^nsh- 
iog  of  the  realm."  §  This  foUacy,  that  a  country  is  rich  in  proportion  as  it 
receives  money  in  foreign  commercial  transactions  and  pays  none,  was  kept 
up  for  several  hundred  years  in  the  delusion  called  Balance  of  Trade.  How 
this  law  interfered  with  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent 
ability  of  the  consumers  to  be  supplied  at  the  cheapest  rate,  may  be  easily 
conceived.  Its  oppression  of  the  voyager  from  the  shores  of  England  may  be 
understood  &om  the  instance  of  Erasmus,  who,  returning  to  his  own  country 
from  Dover,  waa  stripped  by  the  king's  officers  of  oil  his  money,  except  six 
angels,  the  amount  permitted  to  be  carried  out  of  the  realm.  The  poor 
scholar's  little  treasure  was  what  he  had  earned  by  imparting  Ids  stores  of 
teaming  to  the  youth  of  the  country  that  thus  despoiled  him.  We  can 
ficarcely  blame  the  enactment  which  forbids  the  wines  of  Oascony  to  come  in 
except  in  English  ships,  navigated  by  English  mariners,  for  the  principle  has 
endured  till  our  own  time.  The  ship-owners  and  mariners  were  encouraged 
by  the  navigation  Inwj  but  the  English  consumers  were  deprived  of  the  com- 
petition which  would  bring  their  wine  at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  with  the 
most  constant  supply.  That  such  laws  are  necessary  in  the  infinity  of  com- 
merce may  be  maintained  by  reference  to  the  practice  of  all  imperfectly 
civilised  communities.  Unquestionsbly  they  are  miachievous  when  the 
natural  laws  of  exchange  have  strength  to  rise  above  the  artificial  aids  that 
impede  their  freedom  of  action,  forbidding  nations  that  would  hold  out  the 
hand  of  fellowship  to  each  other  from  supplying  their  mutual  necessities. 

The  prindple  of  regulating  the  prices  of  commodities  still  went  on,  as  we 
have  related  of  prerious  periods,  without  reference  to  any  of  the  circumstances 
that  must  render  an  invariable  price  unjust,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  be 
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geaeitSlj  enforced.  The  eompUmt  of  the  Cominolu,  that  hat-nmken  and 
cap-maken  "  bbU  their  hats  uid  caps  at  an  outrageonB  price," — BTerring  that 
what  thef  buy  for  eixteen  pence  they  sell  for  three  ehillingB — is  nmply 
ertdence  of  the  absence  of  competitioa.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  when  it 
wu  enacted  that  no  hatter  ehoold  Bell  the  best  hat  abore  the  price  of  twenty- 
pence,  the  purchaser  really  obtained  no  cheaper  commodity;  that  he  l(wt 
in  qoslity  what  he  gained  in  price.*    But  it  was  long  before  goyemmenta 


HcocT  VIL'i  trial  ot  Waighti  uid  Mtuuro.    (From  HarL  Call.) 

found  out  the  absurdity  of  such  interference  with  private  dealings,  in  matters 
where  an  universal  principle  could  not  be  applied.  In  the  regulation  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  state  does  most  properly  interpose  its  authority  to 
establish  uniformity ;  and  it  was  the  conetant  endearour  of  the  English  kings 
to  accomplish  this,  even  before  the  time  of  Magna  Charta.  These  regulations 
were,  howerer,  disregarded ;  as  they  inevitably  must  be  in  localities  having 
imperfect  communication  with  other  diBtricts.  The  parliament  of  Henry  Til. 
adopted  the  system  of  sending  measures  and  weights  of  brass  to  the  chief 
officers  of  every  city  and  borough.t     But  in  four  more  years  complaint  was 

•  SUtnle,  *  Hen.  VIL,  lap.  9.  +7  H«d.  VIL,  o.  S. 
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Dude  tb&t  the  ordiiutncee  for  eetablisHng  a  common  sbuidflrd  hitd  not  been 
^pt ;  uid  a  new  machinery  was  called  into  action  for  tiie  safe  conTftyscce  of 
the  braBfl  weights  and  measorM  to  cities  and  towna.  The  knighti,  citiEeni, 
and  burgeeHas  of  parliament  were  to  convey  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  con- 
reyed,  to  tlie  places  where  they  were  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody.  Tbe  care 
which  Henry  VII.  personally  devoted  to  the  examination  of  wenghts  and 
measnrea  is  indicated  by  an  old  illumination,  which  ibovn  him  busied  m 
superintending  the  proof  of  the  Btandards  in  hiia  Exchequer  Chamber. 

There  had  been  no  attempts  to  regulate  Wi^iea  for  half  a  century.  In 
1495  a  new  scale  is  set  up,  which,  after  the  short  experience  of  one  year,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  maintain ;  and  it  was  therefore  repeftled  in  14^,  for 
"  diT^rs  and  many  reasonable  conHiderations  and  t^auses."  *  The  price  of  com 
was  fluctuating,  from  four  shillings  a  quarter  in  1435,  to  twenty  shillinga  a 
quarter  in  1497  ;  and  we  can  therefore  well  believe  that  it  was  not  "  for  the 
common  wealth  of  poor  artificers,"  that  the  carpenter,  with  tiia  sixpence  a  day, 
should  be  content  to  earn  the  fortieth  part  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  1197,  when 
he  had  obtained  an  eighth  part  in  1496.  His  wt^es  would  not  rise  proportion- 
ately  with  the  price  of  necessaries;  but  in  the  power  of  making  a  &ee  contract  he 
would  find  some  mitigation  of  the  hardahipa  of  a  famine  aeasan.  It  is  evident 
&am  the  tone  of  the  legislation  of  Henry  VII.,  that  tbe  labouring  and  indigent 
classes  were  regarded  with  a  little  more  consideration  than  in  the  times  which 
had  immediately  aucceeded  those  of  the  system  of  slavery.  V^raiK^,  by  the 
law  of  Bichard  II.,  was  synonymous  with  crime,  and  to  be  repressed  by  the 
stocks  and  the  prison.t  By  an  act  of  1504,  the  penalties  were  somewhat 
mitigated,  and  a  discretion  was  given  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  old  age.  The  preamble  of  this  statute,  which  is  the  same  as  a 
previoua  act  of  1495,  is  some  proof  that  the  "  quality  of  mercy  "  was  sweeten- 
ing, drop  by  drop,  the  bitter  draught  which  poverty  had  to  swallow  i — "  For- 
asmuch fls  the  king's  grace  most  entirely  desireth  amongst  all  earthly  things 
the  prosperity  and  restfiilness  of  this  bis  land  and  his  subjects  of  the  same,  to 
live  quietly  and  surely  to  tbe  pleasure  of  God  and  according  to  his  laws, 
willing  always  of  bis  pity  and  intending  to  reduce  them  thereunto  by  softer 
means  than  by  extreme  rigour,"  &o.  The  cruelty  of  the  laws  against  vagrancy, 
however  modiKcd,  was  seen  by  More: — "  They  be  castintoprison  as  vagabonds, 
because  tbey  go  about  and  work  not,  whom  no  man  will  Bet  at  work,  though  they 
never  so  willingly  proffer  themselves  thereto."  J  But, — if  the  wanderer  was  in 
this  reign  treated  with  a  little  lenity,  however  pursued  with  savage  cmelty 
in  the  next  reign,^ — the  thief,  in  most  cases ,  was  hanged  without  mercy.  "  To 
prwse  that  strait  and  rigorous  justice  which  at  that  time  was  executed  upon 
felons,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  twenty  hanged  together  upon  one 
gallows,"  §  was  the  easy  solution  of  a  difficiUt  problem  for  three  centuries. 
The  "  certain  layman,  cunning  in  the  laws,"  who  made  an  eulogium  upon  the 
"  strait  and  rigorous  justice,"  in  the  presence  of  More,  said,  as  hia  anccessors 
continued  to  say,  "  seeing  so  few  escaped  punishment,'  he  could  not  choose  but 
wonder  and  marvel  how  and  by  what  evil  luck  it  should  so  come  to  pass,  that 
thieves  nevertheless  were,  in  every  place,  so  rife  and  so  rank."    The  Venetian 
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tnreller  records  that,  "  people  are  takea  up  every  day  by  doENU,  like  birda 
in  a  covey,  and  especially  in  London ;  yet,  for  aU  tim,  they  never  ceaae  to 
rob  and  murder  in  the  atreets."  *  Eraamus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gays  tbat 
the  harreat  of  highway-robbery  is  abundant  amonget  the  English.  CrimeB  of 
nolence  appear  to  have  been  far  more  common  than  the  Iraudulent  offencei 
for  which  the  age  of  Elizabeth  was  Bo  remarkable.  The  transition  from  the 
times  of  feiidal  serrice  to  those  of  independent  labour  waa  a  necessary  cause 
that  the  diachai^ed  serring-man  of  a  decayed  house — "  who  was  wont  with  a 
■word  and  a  buckler  hy  hia  side  to  jet  through  the  street  with  a  bragging 
'look" — should  take  a  purse  instead  of  wielding  a  spade.  It  was  an  age  of 
■tewB  and  ale-houses,  of  dice  and  cards;  and  these  temptations  produced 
their  usual  effects,  when  there  was  gross  ignorance  and  low  morals ;  unsettled 
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employment ;  sanctuaries  to  flee  to ;  and  judgment  to  be  arrested'  by  the 
ability  to^vad  a  Terse  of  the  Bible. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  London  and  the  great  towns  was  not  wholly 
disregarded.  In  the  session  of  parliament  of  1856  was  passed  "  An  Act  to 
repeid  certain  statutes  which  are  not  in  use."  Amongst  them  was  "An  Act 
that  no  butcher  slay  any  manner  of  beasts  within  the  walla  of  London."  t 
Did  the  statute  fall  into  disuse  when  London  had  no  longer  walls  P  Eor 
when  we  still  see  the  streets  which  this  old  statute  describes  as  round 
St.  Paul's,  "  envenomed  by  corrupt  airs  engendered  in  the  said  parishes  by 
reason  and  occasion  of  the  slaughter  of  beasts,"  we  may  ask  what  efi'ective 
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subetitate  ii  prorided  for  ita  Topeal  f  In  iDaiiy  tbings  we  have  penerered  in 
din^g  to  tlie  follies  of  our  sneeBtora,  and  not  nn&eqnently  we  bave  njeeted 
their  "  wisdom."  In  mattera  concerning  the  health  of  populoiu  places,  the 
sage  warnings  of  past  experience  have  been  treated  as  delusions.  The  Sweat- 
ing-sicknees  was  the  terror  of  England  at  the  begimiing  of  the  sixteenth 
eentmy,  as  the  Plagoe  was  in  tbe  seventeenth,  and  the  Cholera  in  tbe  ms^ 
teentb.  Filth,  and  imperfect  Tentilation,  were  amongst  the  main  caiuea  of 
epidemic  disease  at  each  of  these  periods.  Erasmus  saw  that  the  English  bo 
conBtraeted  their  rooms  as  to  admit  no  thorough  draught ;  and  says,  "  Be&re 
I  wss  thirty  years  old,  if  I  slept  in  a  room  which  bad  been  shut  up  for  some 
months  without  ventilation,  I  wan  immediately  attacked  with  fever."  33ie 
close  air  of  the  English  bouses,  in  bis  sensible  opinion,  ripened  into  pestilence. 
Tbe  dirt  even  of  the  better  housebolds  of  tbe  sixteenth  century  was  most 
striUng  to  the  Botterdam  scholar,  who  came  from  a  land  of  cleanliness : 
"  The  floors  are  mostly  of  clay,  and  strewed  with  rushes.  Fresh  mabee  are 
periodically  had.  over  tbem,  but  the  old  ones  remain,  as  a  foundation  for 
perhaps  twenty  yeua  together."  The  abominations  which  Erasmus  mentions 
OS  collected  in  IJiese  Buccessive  layers  need  not  be  here  particularised. 

"  It  would  contribute  to  healtii,"  says  the  same  observer  of  our  maimers, 
"if  people  ate  and  dnmk  less,  and  lived  on  fresh  rather  than  sidt  meat."  The 
feasts  of  the  metropolilaii  city  were  as  raagnificent  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII. 
as  in  our  times— and,  it  would  ippear,  quite  as  stupid.  The  Venetian  tnTeller 
SAW  the  mayor's  banquet  at  tiie  Onildball,  where  a  thousand  people  were 
seated  at  table ;  and  "  tbia  dinner  lasted  four  hours  or  more."  At  the  aberiff's 
dinner  he  also  observed  "  the  infinite  profusion  of  victuals."  He  adds, "  I 
noticed  how  punctiliously  they  sat  in  their  order,  and  tbe  extraordinary  silence 
of  everyone."  The  habit  of  feasting  and  being  feasted — the  dinners  of  pande 
which  tbe  satirist  of  our  own  days  eo  justly  ridicules  amongst  the  manifidd 
follies  of  vulgar  ostentation — was  a  part  of  tbe  old  English  character :  "  They 
think  that  no  greater  honour  can  be  conferred  or  received  than  to  invite 
others  to  eat  with  them  ;  and  they  would  sooner  give  five  or  six  ducats  to 
provide  an  entertainment  for  a  person  than  a  groat  to  assist  Mm  in  any 
distress."*^  Courtesy  to  strangers,  and  to  each  other,  which  was  also  a 
peculiarity  of  tbe  En^sb,  has  scarcely  so  maintained  its  ancient  ascendancy. 
"  They  have  the  incredible  courtesy  of  remaining  with  their  heads  uncover^ 
with  sn  admirable  grace,  whilst  they  talk  to  each  other."  t  This  was  th» 
formality  of  self-respect  and  of  respect  for  others,  in  a  high-minded  people. 
The  old  pride  of  the  English  was  nationaL  "Above  all  things,"  says 
Erasmus,  "  take  care  not  to  censure  or  despise  any  individual  things  in  the 
country,  the  natives  are  very  patriotic,  and  truly  not  without  *eason."  J 
Tbe  Yenetian  says,  "They  think  that  there  are  no  other  men  than  themselvea, 
and  no  other  world  bat  England;  and  whenever  they  see  a  handsome 
foreigner,  they  say  that  he  looks  like  on  Englishman."  The  "  lords  of  human 
kind  "  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  absorbed  the  pride  of  counby  into  ft 
narrower  circle.  It  is  the  pride  of  possession,  tbe  dignity  of  his  own  estate, 
his  stock,  his  house,  bis  carriage,  bis  liveries,  his  dinners,  and  his  wine, 
that  now  marks  the  high-blown  patriotic  native.     His  country  is  chiefly 

*  "Ila]iMiBriatiair,"p.  32.  f  Ibid.,  p.  22.  t  LMer  of  16S7. 
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Tallied  SB  AomprefaendJiig  wtiftterer  mmirten  to  iua  indiTidual  gloty  aad 
gntificatlon. 

The  peiiloiu  jotutmge  of  tlie  lists  of  the  king's  manor  of  Sliene ;  *  the 
solemn  banqnets  of  Oiuldhall;  the  Lords  of  Misrule  at  the  festintls  of  the 
eotirt  and  the  city ;  the  Masks  and  SiBgnuinga  of  royal  and  noble  palaces, — 
these  were  bat  reflections  of  the  spirit  of  actirity  and  enjoyment  that  alHded 


Mnypola  bofon  St.  Andnir  Undanhiift. 

in  the  people,  amidst  many  physical  piirations  and  a  general  absence  of  what 
we  call  comfort.  The  "antique  pageantry"  of  ChnBtinaB,  the  old  merriments 
of  Easter  and  May-Day,  were  transmitted  from  a  higher  antiquity.  It  was 
the  poetry  of  the  mixed  British,  Soman,  and  Saxon  race,  blending  with  the 
festivals  of  the  early  Christian  church,  and  popularly  kept  up  in  the  mixed 
excitement  of  reverence  and  frolic.  These  ceremonials,  in  their  original 
simplicity  so  associated  with  the  lore  of  nature — with  the  holly  and  ivy  of 
Pecember,  the  linden  of  the  early  spring,  the  bloBsoma  of  the  lite-stirring 
May — were  especially  attractive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  towns. 
The  citizens  of  ComhDl  had  danced  under  the  May-pole  beneath  St.  Andrew's 
church  from  time  immemorial.    The  parishes  had  joined  from  the  earliest 

*  Bir  hma  Fsrlcer  vaj  akia  in  a  comM  Id  tli«  luti  of  Shene,  in  1  jP2. 
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dajc  af  their  guDds,  to  go  forth  to  the  woods  to  fetch  in  the  Maj.  Thej'  had 
lighted  the  honfires  in  the  atreetB,  as  their  fathers  had  lighted  them ;  and  the 
playera  at  bucklen  were  there,  as  they  were  of  old.  The  puish  clerks  per- 
formed their  interludee  in  Smithfield  as  in  the  time  of  the  second  Kichard. 
The  wrestlera  contended  before  the  mayor  and  aldermea,  and  the  archers 
went  out  into  Finsbury  Fields,  u  their  fathers  before  them.  The  Marching 
Watch  lighted  up  the  gabled  roo&  of  the  city  of  Lud,  as  it  had  done,  time 
out  of  mind,  when  every  man's  door  was  "  shadowed  with  green  birch, 
long  fennel,  St.  John's  wort,  orpine,  and  white  lilies;"*  Seven  hundred 
burning  cresBets  sent  up  their  "triumphant  fires;"  and  the  two  thousand 
men  of  the  marching  watch  came  on  with  the  creBset-bearers,  each  anned 
with  horquebuBB  and  bow  and  pike,  their  bright  conlets  glittering  in  the  pitchy 
flame,  whilst  the  waits  of  the  city  played  their  merriest  tunes,  and  the 
mornce-dancen  kept  time  to  their  inspiriting  notee.  It  was  an  institntaon 
that  dated  from  the  time  of  Henry  HI.  llere  was  a  reality  in  this  mar- 
vellous pageant,  of  which  Stow  writes  with  the  enthusiastic  pride  of  a  London 
citizen.  The  men  of  the  watch  were  the  organised  guardians  of  the  city, — its 
rolunt&ry  police,  under  the  orden  of  its  niogistrates.  Tho  poetry  of  the  old 
London  life  is  reflected  in  many  other  elaborate  descriptions  by  London's  most 
honoured  antiquary.  And  he  feels,  too,  that  these  seasons  of  civic  display  and 
of  common  rejoicing  called  forth  a  spirit  of  love  out  of  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
which  might  be  too  often  slumbering  in  the  struggle  for  personal  gain  and 
honour  inthe  great  mart  of  commerce.  Such  is  the  sentiment  which  he  in&ses 
into  his  account  ofthe  simple  hoBpitalities  of  the  London  streets,  in  the  twilight 
hours  of  June  and  July  :  "  On  the  vigOs  of  festival  days,  and  on  the  same 
festival  days  after  the  son  setting,  there  were  usually  made  bonfires  in  the 
streets,  every  man  bestowing  wood  and  labour  towards  them ;  the  wealthier 
sort,  also,  before  their  doors  near  to  the  said  bonfires,  would  set  out  tables  on 
the  vigils,  furnished  with  sweet  bread  and  good  drink,  and  on  the  festival  days 
with  meats  and  drinks  plentifully,  whereunto  they  would  invite  their  neigh- 
bours and  passengers  also  to  sit  and  be  merry  with  them  in  great  fiimiiiarity 
praising  God  for  the  benefits  bestowed  on  them." 

*  Stow.     See  p.  39  of  Mr.  Tkim's  cliMp  and  TBluUe  editioii. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AMesaion  of  Henr;  VIII. — CoaTiction  of  EmpSDii  anil  Dailej — Muriage  of  Heory  wiUi  C*th«riaft 
uf  AragOQ — Tbeir  coroDStioa — The  yoODg  king's  Bpoiia  and  feats  of  anna— Impeoiling  var 
with  France — The  Balance  of  Power — The  pope  to  be  snpported— Causes  of  qnarrel  with 
Scotland— English  eipedition  to  Spain — WoU^thc  real  miniattr — Rise  of  Wolsej — Nural 
warfiue — Barages  on  the  coasts — Hemys  eipedition  lo  France — Siege  ot  Terooenne — 
Maximilian  joins  tlie  English  army — Battle  of  the  Spura— Capitnladon  of  Tonrnay — 
James  IV.  inyades  England— Battle  of  Flodilen  Field— Death  of  James. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  according  to  the  computatiooB  in  official 
records,  commenced  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1509,  hia  father  haying  died  on  the 
21trt.  It  is  held  to  be  an  erroneoua  idea,  that  the  kings  of  England  always 
ascended  the  throne  the  moment  the  preceding  Bovereign  died.*  The  new 
sorereign  was  "  entering  into  the  flower  of  pleasant  youth,"  and  England 
was  "  called  then  the  golden  world,  euch  grace  of  plenty  reigned  then  within 
this  realm."  f  The  kingdom  wbb  at  peace  with  aU  foreign  powers.  James  IV. 
of  Scotland  waa  Henry's  brother-in-law.  Catherine  of  Aragon,  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand,  remained  in  England,  under  the  peculiar  circnmBtance  of 
being  contracted  in  marriage  to  the  young  king,  against  which  contract  he 
had  himself  protested.  Louis  XII.  was  king  of  IVance.  Mi>Tim;iiB.Ti  was 
emperor. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  council  was  the  arrest  of  Sir  Sichard 
Empson  and  Edmund  Dudley,  the  ministers  of  the  extortions  of  Henry  YII. 

•  9r  K.  H.  Kiealai,  "Chronology  of  Hiitory,"  p.  Hi, 
t  Cftvendiah,  "  Life  of  Wolsey,"  aingar'i  edit.,  p.  79. 
voi-n.  a 
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Msny  of  the  false  witnessea,  or  promoters,  who  were  emploTod  hy  tbese 
crimmal  agents  of  a  greater  criminal,  were  also  apprehended ;  and,  in  the 
laogoage  of  the  time,  "wore  papers," — that  is,  thej  stood  In  the  pillory 
each  with  a  paper  describing  Ms  offences.  The  pnneGution  of  Empson  aad 
Dudlej  was  a  signal  instance  of  the  abuse  of  justice,  however  politic  it  might 
have  been  to  appease  the  clamours  of  those  whom  they  had  injured.  They 
defended  tbeniBelyea  before  the  council  with  eloquence,  and  with  a  show  of 
truth.  Thej  acted,  as  they  declared,  according  to  the  commissions  with 
which  they  were  entrusted,  and  they  conformed  to  precedent  and  the  letter  of 
the  law.  The  chaises  against  them  failed ;  for  the  real  ofiender  was  their 
lord  the  king,  who  had  benefited  by  their  practices.  But  it  was  expedient 
to  punish  them ;  and  a  ridiculous  charge  of  treason  gainst  the  reigning 
monarch  was  got  up  against  them,  it  being  pretended  that  they  conapired  to 


Quoea  CBttaatJim.    From  a  Minltture  b;  Holbein. 

seize  the  person  of  Henry  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  assume  the 
functions  of  government.  Empson  was  convicted  on  this  ehai^  by  a  jury  at 
Northampton,  and  Dudley  by  a  juij  in  London.  The  parliament  passed  a 
bill  of  attainder  against  them  at  the  beginning  of  1510 ;  and  they  were 
executed  in  the  following  August,  But  out  of  the  treasury,  which 
Henry  VIII.  found  amply  supplied  in  part  through  their  evil  labours,  there 
came  no  relief  to  their  victims.  Some  laws  were  made  to  prereot  Boatx 
abuses  in  future — an  easier  duty  than  that  of  restitution. 

I  ,i..dh;,  Google 
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Tbe  doubtful  position  of  the  princess  C&theiine  was  soon  relieved  by  the 
detenniaation  of  Henry  to  complete  the  contract  of  marriage  which  had  been 
l^nlised  by  a  papal  dispensation  in  1503.  They  were  publicly  united  by  the 
■rcbbishop  of  Canterbury  on  tbe  7th  of  June,  1509.  Catherine  vas  dressed  in 
white,  and  wore  her  bi>ip  loose,— tbe  fashion  in  which  maidens  were  cmto- 
marily  married.  Their  coronation  took  place  at  Westminster  on  the  24th  of 
June.  There  is  a  curious  document  still  existing  which  manifeets  the 
attention  which  the  young  king  paid  to  his  own  affairs.  It  also  shows  the 
tendency  of  his  mind,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  in  matters  of  church  goTemment.  This  document  is  the  coronation 
oath  of  the  kings  of  England,  altered  and  interlined  by  tbe  hand  of  Henry.* 


The  original  form  Bays,  "  The  king  shall  swear  at  his  coronation  that  he  shall 
keep  and  maintain  the  right  and  the  liberties  of  the  Holy  Church  of  old  time 
granted  by  the  righteous  Cbristian  kings  of  England."  Tbe  copy,  aa  inter- 
lined, reads,- "  The  king  shall  swear  that  he  shall  keep  and  maintain  the 
lawful  rigHt  and  the  liberties  of  old  time  granted  by  the  righteous  Christian 
kings  of  England  to  the  Holy  Church  of  England,  not  prejudicial  to  hia 

•  Cotton  H3.     See  Ellis,  "  Original  Lettera,"  Second  Seriee,  vol.  i.  p.  178.    OQqIc 
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jurisdiction  and  dignity  rojal."  The  early  ediica^son  of  Henry  had  led  him 
to  the  consideration  of  eccloBiaatical  questiona.  Whether,  in  this  modifica- 
tion of  the  accustomed  oath,  the  king  "  looked  to  something  like  supremacy 
in  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  very  outset  of  hia  reign  ; "  * — or  whether  it 
was  a  general  assertion  of  that  dominant  spirit  which  could  brook  no  control 
and  admit  no  superiority, — the  iut«rlineationB  are  equally  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  man  whose  individual  will  was  to  produce  the  most  ngnal 
consequences  to  the  country  over  which  he  aaaerted  hia  "  dignity  royal "  for 
thirty-eight  years. 

The  parlument  of  the  first  year  of  Henry's  reign  had  granted  a  subsidy 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  as  the  cnstoms  duties  upon  certain  exports  and 
imports  were  called.  These  taxes  were  granted  for  the  defence  of  the  realm 
and  the  keeping  of  the  sea.  There  were  no  circumstances  to  call  for  an 
especial  provision  beyond  this  ordinary  revenue.  The  ministers  of  the  crown 
moved  in  their  accustomed  course,  without  any  trouble  &om  apprehended 
dangers  at  home  or  abroad.  The  commonalty  were  gratified  by  the  vengeance 
inflicted  upon  the  legal  harpies  of  the  preceding  reign ;  and  there  were  do 
higher  violations  of  the  laws,  to  be  met  by  more  strmgent  legislation,  than 
"  the  great  and  costly  array  and  apparel  used  within  this  realm,  contrary  to 
good  statutes ;"  which  excess  "  hath  been  the  occasion  of  great  impoverishing 
of  divers  of  the  king's  subjects,  and  provoked  many  of  them  to  rob  and  to  do 
extortion  and  other  unlawful  deeds  to  maintain  thereby  their  costly  airay."  -f- 
Arcbbishop  Warham,  the  chancellor;  bishop  Fox,  lord  prify  seal;  and 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  treasurer,  were  the  king's  chief  ministers.  For 
two  years  the  narratives  of  the  chroniclers  are  chiefly  limited  to  descriptions 
of  the  king's  feats  of  chivalry  and  his  exercise  in  all  manly  aports.]:  In  his 
second  year,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  at  Qreenwich,  "  his  grace,  with  1;wo 
other  with  him,  challenged  all  comers  to  fight  with  them  at  the  barriers  with 
target  and  casting  the  spear ;  and,  that  done,  with  two-handed  swords."  In 
the  use  of  the  old  English  long-bow  "  bis  grace  shot  as  strong  and  as  great  a 
length  as  any  of  his  guard."  On  May-Day,  "his  grace  being  young,  and 
willing  not  to  he  idle,  rose  in  the  morning  very  early  to  fetch  May  or  green 
boughs,  himself  fresh  and  richly  apparelled,  and  clothed  all  his  knights, 
squires,  and  gentlemen  in  white  satin,  and  all  his  guard  and  yeomen  of  the 
crown  in  white  sarsnet."  In  these  Mayings  queen  Catherine  sometimes 
accompanied  her  active  consort;  and  very  harmless  bands  of  archers  shot 
their  flights  at  the  command  of  Bobin  Hood,  their  chief;  and  the  courteous 
outlaw  feasted  the  gallant  company  in  green  arbours  decked  with  flowers. 
When  the  king  entered  the  lists  to  joust,  and  won  the  prize  which  the  qoe^i 
bestowed,  "  all  young  persons  highly  praised,  hut  the  ancient  fathers  much 
doubted,  considering  the  tender  youth  of  the  king,  and  divrav  chances  of 
borsea  and  armour."  They  "  fain  would  have  him  a  looker-on,  rather  than  a 
doer."  It  was  not  in  the  disposition  of  this  king  to  be  "  a  looker-on."  He 
soon  made  for  hinisetf  more  exciting  occupations  than  his  daily  exercise  "  in 
shooting,  singing,  dancing,  wrestling,  casting  of  the  bar,  playing  at  the 
recorders,  flute,  virginals,  and  in  setting  of  songs  and  making  of  ballads." 
He  was  to  show  himself  "  the  most  Christian  king,"  by  highft  feats  than 

*  EIliB,  "  Original  LetUn,"  Seoand  Snio,  toI.  L  p.  178.  t  1  Hod.  TUL  e.  14. 

t  See  cepedtUf  BftU,  from  whom  w«  quote  a  few  pMnses. 
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that  skill  in  muBic  bj  which  "  he  did  set  two  goodly  mafleea,  every  of  them 
five  ports,  which  were  Bung  oftentimcB  in  hia  chapel,  and  afterwards  in  diren 
other  places."  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  kmg  Henry  was  preparing  for 
war  with  France  and  Scotland. 

The  Statute  of  1611-12,  which  grants  a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  "  two  whole 
fifteenths  and  tenths,"  in  the  preamble  says,  "  We  your  humble  Bubjects  in 
tins  present  parliament  assembled,  well  knowing  and  perceiTing  that  the 


H«)U7  Vllt.  Maying  it  Bboatsr'i  HllL 

FrsDch  king,  ancient  enemy  to  this  your  realm  of  England,  daily  obtaineth 
with  great  strength  and  power  many  great  cities,  towns,  and  countries,  in  the 
parts  of  Italy  and  other  parts  beyoud  the  sea ;  and  also  of  his  high  and 
insatiable  appetite  and  mind,  not  contented  with  region  and  dominions  of 
France,  gJTeih  his  assistance  to  the  duke  of  O-ueldrea  against  the  archduke 
and  prince  of  Castile,  your  near  ally,  and  against  his  subjects  of  Flanders ; 
and  if  he  may  therein  prosper  and  obtain,  it  is  greatly  to  he  presumed  that  the 
same  country  shall  be  utterly  destroyed  and  subdued,  to  the  inestimable  loss 
and  damage  of  this  realm."  *    fiom  this  recital  we  see  that  the  impending 


•  t  Hen.  Tin.  e.  Vi. 
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war  vith  France  was  oBsentiall;  different  in  one  material  principle  from  any 
prerioua  war  in  which  England  had  engaged  with  a  continental  power.  It 
was  a  war — if  the  preamble  to  the  statute  correctly  interprets  the  royal 
connsels — for  the  maintenance  of  the  Balance  of  Fewer  in  Europe.  In  the 
possible  succeas  of  Lonis  of  France  against  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  was  to  be 
dreaded  "the  inestimable  loos  and  damage  of  this  realm."  The  principle 
thoe  asserted,  in  carrying  out  its  necessary  consequence  of  taxation  of  the 
people,  haa  been  continued  to  be  asserted  in  the  same  way  for  three  centnriea 
and  a  half.  Success  in  this  never-ending  labour  appears  as  remote  as  at  the 
first  hour  when  the  professors  of  state-craft  threw  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
now  into  one  scale  and  now  into  another,  to  make  the  obatinatelj  unresting 
heaxa  for  a  moment  level.  But  a  war  for  maintaining  the  Balance  of  Power 
-could  scarcely  appeal  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  for  support,  and  espe- 
«iaUy  to  the  clei^,  the  most  influential  portiou  of  the  nation.  In  1512,  ^e 
object  of  a  war  with  France  is  more  precisely  defined.  It  is  to  be  a  war  for 
the  "reformation  of  the  schismatic  demeanour  "  of  the  French  king  against 
"our  holy  &ther  the  Fope,"  who  has  pl&ccd  France  under  an  interdict,  which 
the  said  French  king  "despising,  will  not  thereby  reform  himself."  The 
Holy  Father,  "  for  the  succour,  maintenance,  and  defence  of  his  person  and 
•of  OUT  mother  Holy  Church,  and  for  the  ceasing  of  the  said  schism  and  errors, 
hath  written  and  sent  for  aid  and  assiBtance  unto  our  said  Sovereign  Lord, 
And  to  many  other  Christian  princee."  *  How  Henry  would  rejoice  in  such 
an  appeal  cannot  he  doubted.  He  was  trained  from  his  earliest  years  in  the 
study  of  the  school  divinity ;  and  was  as  vain  of  his  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments as  of  his  personal  prowess.  A  contest  in  which  he  could  at  once 
display  hia  zeal  for  the  Church  and  his  passion  for  "  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  if  not  for  its  hardships,  was  a  tempting 
opportunity  for  this  king  of  England,  who  had  just  reached  the  period  when 
youth  is  psssing  into  manhood.  The  real  circumatancea  of  this  European 
contest,  in  which  England  might  well  have  remained  neutral  without  any  loss 
of  power  and  dignity,  may  be  briefly  told. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  papal  throne  had 
been  filled  during  six  years  by  Julius  II., — a  pontiff  who  united  the  cha- 
racters of  the  priest  and  the  warrior,  and  was  equally  prepared  to  uphold  the 
claimB  of  his  church,  and  increase  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  with  sword  or 
with  int«rdict.  His  real  policy  was  to  render  Italy  independent, — a  project 
not  to  be  suddenly  accomplished  by  arms,  when  opposed  to  Louis  of  France, 
Or  Maiimilian  the  emperor,  or  Ferdinand  of  Spain ;  but  to  be  gradually 
furthered  by  sowing  dissensions  amongst  the  temporal  princra.  He  had 
joined  with  these  sovereigns  in  ciu-bing  the  power  of  the  Venetians  by  the 
League  of  Oambray,  in  1508.  He  now  professed  to  dread  the  ambition  of 
France,  and  openly  defied  Louis  by  the  invasion  of  the  territories  of  his 
jriend  the  duke  of  Ferrora.  The  French  king  sent  an  army  from  Mi1"Ti  to 
the  support  of  his  ally,  Julius  retired  to  Bologna,  where  in  1510  he  was 
besieged  by  a  French  army,  but  without  success.  In  1511  that  papal  city 
■was  taken  ;  and  Louis  took  the  bold  step  of  calling  a  general  Council  "  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  both  in  its  bead  and  its  members."    He  had 
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the  Bupport  of  his  ovn  dergj  aod  of  fire  cardmak.  Bat  the  pope  called 
anotiter  Council,  and  aet  in  action  the  apiritual  weapons  of  deposition  and 
exconunxiiucation.  The  piincea  of  Christendom  were  invited  to  join  the 
"  Holj  League  "  for  the  defence  of  the  Boman  Chnrch  and  the  extinction  of 
schiBiu.  The  impetuous  king  of  England  eagerlj  rushed  to  enrol  Mmiw^lf 
amongat  the  supporters  of  the  pope,  who  -gratofullj  flattered  him  with  the 
promise  that  the  king  of  France  should  no  longer  be  "  the  most  Christian 
king,"  and  that  the  orthodox  Henry  should  bear  that  honoured  title.  But 
there  was  something  in  the  prospect  of  a  war  more  tempting  to  the  pride  and 
presumption  of  Henry  than  the  flatteries  of  "our  holy  lather."  The  old 
diewn  of  the  otrnqueot  of  France — the  drcumstances  being  wholly  changed 
which  could  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  a  hope  of  such  an  issu^— 
«ame  onoe  again  before  the  eyes  of  an  English  king,  with  all  its  delusiTe 
images.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Henry's  reign  this  gay  vision  was  embodied  in 
the  preamble  to  a  statute,  which  shows  "  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  greatly 
deairing  to  recover  the  realm  of  France,  iiis  very  true  patrimony  and  inherit- 
ance, and  to  reduce  the  some  to  his  obedience."  *  When  Henry  went  with 
this  avowal  to  parliament,  his  warlike  career  had  been  marked  by  some 
aoGcesaes  which  might  have  intoxicated  even  a  leas  wilful  and  arrogant 
Tuler. 

There  was  another  ancient  quarrel  of  the  kings  of  England,  which  the 
government  of  Henry  appears  to  have  kept  up  with  some  of  the  passion  and 
prejudice  which  a  sound  policy  would  have  rejected.  There  were  reasonable 
causes  of  complaint  on  both  sides  between  England  and  Scotland ;  but  when 
the  king  asked  for  a  subsidy  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  the  quarrel  with 
France  being  then  ripening,  the  king  of  Scots  is  termed  by  the  parliament, 
"very  homager  and  obediencer  of  right  to  your  highness."  t  A  famous 
Scotch  privateer,  Andrew  Barton,  with  his  two  brothers,  had  conducted  a 
naval  war  agiunst  the  Portuguese,  under  letters  of  marque  from  James  IV. 
^e  statute  of  the  8rd  of  Henry  alleges  as  an  offence  of  Scotland  that  the 
king  "  hath  lately  taken  your  subjects  with  their  ships  and  mercbandisea  on 
the  sea."  These  captures  were  made  by  the  Bartons ;  and  the  earl  of  Surrey 
fitted  out  two  ships  to  repress  these  assaults  on  English  vessels,  which  were 
not  the .  less  obnoxious  because  the^  were  under  colour  of  search  for 
Portuguese  goods.  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  the  son  of  Surrey,  met  Andrew 
Barton  in  his  ship  the  Lion,  cruising  in  the  Downs;  and  in  a  desperate 
engagement  the  daring  privateer  fell  mortally  wounded  on  his  deck.  A 
smaller  vessel  belonging  to  this  famUy  was  taken  by  another  Howard.  It  is 
recorded  of  Surrey,  that  when  the  exploits  of  the  Bartons  were  made  known 
in  Henry's  councU,  he  said,  "  The  king  of  England  should  not  be  imprisoned 
in  his  kmgdom,  while  either  he  had  an  estate  to  set  up  a  ship  or  a  son  to 
command  it."  X  When  James  IV.  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  death  ol 
his  biave  mariner,  Henry  replied  that  kings  should  disdain  to  quarrel  about 
the  fate  of  a  pirate.  But  there  were  other  causes  of  difference  less  natitmal 
in  their  character.  Henry  VII.  bad  bequeathed  some  valuable  jewels  to  bis 
daughter  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Scotland.  Her  brother,  with  a  meanness 
which  might  be  supposed  alien  to  hia  ordinary  proud  and  impulsive  heariog, 
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withheld  this  legacy.  During  the  progresB  of  the  quarrel  with  Fnutce, 
Henry  sent  Dr.  Kicolas  West,  afterwardB  bishop  of  Ely,  to  the  Scottish 
•court,  to  endeavour  to  detach  James  from  the  French  interest;  and  tbe 
-skilful  agent  in  a  letter  to  his  mattei  thus  relates  a  conTersation  with  queen 
Margaret :  "  AnA  therewith  she  asked  if  your  grace  had  sent  her  legacy ;  ' 
and  I  aaid  yea,  which  I  was  ready  to  deliver  her,  so  that  the  king  woidd 
promise  to  keep  tbe  treaty  of  peace.  And  she  asked,  '  and  not  else  P '  and  I 
aaid,  no :  for  if  he  would  make  war,  your  grace  would  not  only  withhold  that, 
but  also  take  from  them  the  beat  tawiu  they  had."  *  Well  might  Mai^aret 
write,  with  bitter  irony,  Jo  her  "  best  beloved  brother,"  with  reference  to  this 
converaation,  "  we  cannot  believe  that  of  your  mind,  or  by  your  command,  we 
are  so  friendly  dealt  with  in  our  father's  legacy."  The  fkmily  allianoe,  which 
should  have  ripened  into  a  national  alliance  between  England  and  Scotland, 
was  broken ;  and  in  May,  1612,  James  IV.  concluded  a  league  with  lEVance. 

In  June,  1612,  an  Ihgliah  force  was  sent  to  Spain,  under  the  marquis  of 
Dorset.  These  ten  thousand  Englishmen,  who  were  intended  for  the  con-  ' 
quest  of  Chiienne,  remained  inactive  near  f  onterabia,  whilst  Henry's  ally, 
Ferdinand,  was  carrying  out  his  own  projects  in  the  conquest  of  Navarre. 
There  is  a  curious  picture  of  a  raw  and  undisciplined  English  ferce,  given  in 
a  letter  of  Dr.  "William  Knight,  addressed  to  "  The  right  honorable  M. 
Thomas  Wolsey,  Almoner  to  the  King's  grace  of  England."  "  The  army," 
he  aaya,  "  doeth  earthly  nothing,  but  feed  and  sleep ; "  th^  mutanied  for 
advance  of  pay  to  eightpence  a  day ;  they  were  not  practised  "  how  we  shonld 
behave  us  in  ware,  as  all  other  men  do,  and  as  all  that  ever  1  read  of  have  done, 
vpedally  when  the  army  is  unlearned,  and  hath  not  seen  tbe  feats  of  war."  f 
^Phis  communication  to  the  king's  almoner  indicated  tbe  position  which 
Thomss  "Wolsey  now  filled.  "We  learn  from  his  biographer,  that  in  the 
expedition  to  France,  in  1513,  Wolsey. was  essentially  the  war-minister: 
"  He  being  nothing  scrupulous  in  anything  that  the  king  would  command 
him  to  do,  although  it  seemed  to  other  very  difficile,  took  upon  him  the 
whole  charge  and  burden  of  all  this  business ;  and  proceeded  so  therein  that 
he  brought  all  things  to  a  good  pass  and  purpose  in  a  right  decent  order,  as 
of  all  manner  of  victuals,  provisions,  and  other  necessanes,  convenient  for 
so  noble  a  voyage  and  puissant  army."{  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  a 
priest  of  the  king's  household  should  have  the  organisation  of  a  great  warlike 
expedition,  it  will  appear  less  strange  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state  were  filled  by  churchmen.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  his  cateer  of  power,  Wolsey,  in  his  position  of  almoner,  appears  to 
have  stood  to  the  king  in  the  relation  of  secretary.  But  his  Militias  were  bo 
commanding,  his  services  so  important,  and  his  adaptation  of  his  counsels  to 
the  royal  will  so  politic,  that  we  shall  soon  recognise  him  as  the  most 
influential  of  Henry's  ministers.  He  "ruled  all  them  that  before  ruled 
him,"  §  even  before  he  occnpied  tbe  highest  position  of  a  subject,  second  only 
to  the  king,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  him  in  the  command  of  all  the  solid 
power  and  vain  pomp  of  greatness.  Let  us  look  back  upon  the  rise  of  this 
extraordinary  favorite  of  fortune. 


*  Bllia,  "OrigiDftl  Letters,"  Fiivt  Berio,  tdL  i.  p.  31, 
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ThomM  Wolaey,  ftccordtng  to  Cavendiah,  "  waa  an  honest  poor  man's  son, 
bom  in  Ipswich."  There  is  a  tradition  that  his  father  waa  a  butcher ;  and, 
Ter7  probabl7,  before  the  modem  division  of  occupations  the  hutcher  of 
Ipswich  waa  a  grazier  and  landowner.  The  son  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  That  he 
waa  preparing  to  enter  the  church  appean  &om  his  Other's  will,  dated  in 
1196,  wherein  he  aaya,  "  I  will  that  if  Thomas  my  son  be  a  priest  within  a 
year  next  after  my  decease,  then  I  will  that  he  sing  for  me  and  my  friends  by 
the  space  of  a  year,  and  he  to  have  for  his  salary  ten  marks."  Tbomaa 
Wolsey  became  a  priest  and  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College ;  and  having  been 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  received  from  him  the  benefice  of 
Lymington  in  1500.  He  subsequently  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  of 
Henry  TU.  His  promotion  in  that  court  arose  oat  of  hia  capacity  tK)  seize 
opon'  a  fit  gccatdon  for  the  display  of  remarkable  energy.  It  is  an  attribute 
cf  genius  thus  to  make  its  opportunities,  whilst  the  ordinary  man  passes  them 
by.  Henry  Til.,  in  his  matrimonial  speculations  after  the  death  of  his 
^neen,  desired  to  send  a  confidential  messenger  to  the  emperor  Maximilian, 
then  in  Flanders;  and  Wolsey  was  recommended  for  the  office.  Having 
MCflived  his  instmctions  from  the  king,  he  left  Bichmoud  at  noon ;  took  the 
feny-boat  for  Oravesend ;  went  on  with  horses  to  Dover ;  had  a  qiiick 
passage  to  Calais ;  discharged  bis  commission  to  the  emperor  on  the  second 
night ;  travelled  back  to  Calais  the  next  day ;  and  waa  agtun  at  Bichmond  on 
the  fourth  evening.  This  was  an  extraordinary  journey  for  those  times. 
Presenting  himself  to  the  king  on  the  following  morning,  he  was  angrily 
Asked  why  he  had  not  set  forth  on  his  travel.  That  he  had  accomplished 
his  mission  was  no  ^oubt  a  matter  of  admiring  wonder ;  but  that  haste  might 
have  been  fatal  if  the  ambassador's  judgment  had  not  been  as  remarkable  as 
bis  enei^.  The  king  had  despatched  a  poursuivaut  with  additional  instruc- 
tions, which  reached  Wolsey  as  he  returned.  He  had  accomplished  what 
waa  desired,  through  the  exercise  of  hia  own  discretion.  Henry  VII.  knew 
the  value  of  such  a  servant,  and  presented  the  quick-witted  chaplain  with  the 
detmeiy  of  Lincoln.  Henry  VIII.  found  this  able  man  ready  for  his  service 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  he  made  him  one  of  his  council.  To  the 
pleasure-loving  son,  Wolsey  was  of  more  value  than  to  the  careful  father.  The 
young  Henry  was  "nothing  minded  to  travail  in  the  busy  affairs  of  his 
realm."  The  almoner  would  "  disburthen  the  king  of  so  weighty  a 
charge  and  troublesome  business,  putting  the  king  in  comfort  that  he 
shall  not  need  to  spare  any  time  of  his  pleasure,  for  any  business  that 
should  necessarily  happen  in  the  council,  as  long  as  he,  being  there  and 
having  the  king's  authority  and  commandment,  doubted  not  to  see  all 
things  sufficiently  furnished  and  perfected."  •  That  Wolsey  had  thus 
found  "  a  plain  path  to  walk  in  towards  promotion  "  is  clearly  shown  by  his 
biographer. 

The  army  of  Chiienne  had  returned  to  England,  without  accomplishing 
any  object  beyond  facilitating  the  conquest  of  Kavarre  by  Perdinand.  The 
lEhiglish  fleet  under  sir  £dward  Howard  made  descents  on  the  coast  of  Bri- 
tsnny,  and  committed  the  usual  rav^es.     There  was  a  naval  engagement  oS 
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Brest,  which  waa  called  a  victoiy,  though  the  k^e&t  ahip  in  the  "RnglJBh  navy, 
theBegent,  was  burnt.  3o  important  waa  the  loea  of  this  ship  deemed,  that 
Wolsey,  writmg  to  hiahop  Fox,  aiud, "  keep  thia  tidings  secret  to  yourself, 
for  there  is  ^o  living  man  knoweth  the  same  here  but  only  the  ling  and  I." 
The  king  immediately  commanded  a  magnificent  vessel  to  be  boilt,  which 
figures  in  history  as  the  "  Henry  Grace  Dieu."  In  the  following  spring  of 
1513,  Brest  was  blockaded.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  having  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  never  more  see  the  king  till  he  had  revenged  the  death  of  sir  Thamaa 
Enyret,  who  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  Begent,  attempted  to  cut  out 
a  squadron  moored  in  a  bay  strongly  fortified,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  given  England  so  many  naval  victories,  that  temerity  at  sea 


becomes  a  virtue.  The  evil  that  was  inflicted  upon  the  French  coasts  waa 
niiturally  encountered  by  a  similar  infliction  upon  the  Engbsh  coasts.  There 
is  a  statute  of  1612  for  the  especial  erection  of  bulwarks  from  Plymouth  to 
the  Land'a-end,  and  in  all  other  landing  places,  which  furnishes  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  practical  despotism  of  the  government  touched  every  man, 
however  humble.     To  assist  in  the  defence  of  their  country  against  invasion 
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necesBKnlf  demands  aome  persoiul  priration,  from  the  high  and  the  lowly. 
But  the  goveraroent  vhich  enacted  that  all  inhabitaDts  of  the  maritime  du- 
tricta  ahould  be  compelled  to  work  at  aucli  bulwarks,  with  their  own  inetru- 
mente,  and  to  receive  no  compensation  for  their  toU,'ffa8  a  government  that 
hesitated  not  to  rob  the  poor  of  their  only  capital,  their  power  of  labour,  to 
spare  the  rich,  whose  property  was  chiefly  imperilled  by  the  probable  assaults 
of  a  hostile  force.  Those  who  came  not  to  work  and  to  starve,  at  the  summons 
of  the  mayors  and  constables,  were  to  be  committed  to  prison.*  The  bnild^B 
of  the  pyramids,  with  their  scanty  fare  of  onions  and  garlic,  were  in  a  hi4)pier 
condition  than  the  tree  English  under  Henry  Till. 

Fenlinand  of  Castile,  with  his  usual  adroitnesa,  had  condaded  a  trace  with 
LouiB  XII.  He  had  possessed  himself  of  Navarre,  and  the  object  with  which 
he  drew  "t'i»gl»"'l  into  a  war  was  accomplished.  But  Henry,  with  Maximilian, 
the  emperor,  and  the  pope  (now  Leo  X.),  formed  a  new  league  against  France. 
England  was  draped  into  a  continuance  of  the  war,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  soundest  heads  amongst  her  politicians,  that  the  boastful  king  who 
challenged  all  comers  at  the  barriers  might  exhibit  his  pageantry  on  a  real 
battle-field.  Of  Henry's  animal  courage  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but,  like 
many  other  men  possessing  natural  bravery,  he  was  whoUy  unfitted  for  the 
duties  of  a  commander.  He  had  one  great  object  ever  present  to  hia  mind, 
in  peace  or  in  war ;  to  display  Henry  the  king,  in  his  presumed  superiority  of 
mind  and  body,  made  doubly  impressive  by  his  regal  magnificence.  A  more  vain- 
glorious and  self-willed  coxcomb  never  wore  a  crown.  In  his  first  experience 
of  war,  in  1513,  his  qualities  were  exhibited  in  a  way  which  BufGdently 
betokens  the  total  absence  of  real  greatness  of  character.  Two  divisions  of 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  had  sailed  for  France  in  May ;  and  the 
king  was  to  accompany  the  last  division  in  June.  He  committed  the 
governance  of  the  realm  to  his  queen,  leaving  his  commands  for  the  eiecution 
of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  remained  shut  up  in  the  Tower  since  ISOfi.f 
Bichard  de  la  Pole,  his  brother,  had  accepted  a  command  in  the  Fiench  army ; 
and  the  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  "White  Bose"  stirred  up  the  feeling  with 
which  the  first  and  second  Tudor  regarded  every  possible  claimant  to  the 
Flantageuet  blood.  The  two  divisions  of  the  English  anay,  under  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Herbert,  were  besieging  Terouenne,  a  strong  town  of 
France,  near  the  Flemish  frontier,  when  Henry,  on  the  15th  of  June,  set 
forth  toward  Dover,  &om  his  royal  manor  of  Greenwich,  accompanied  by 
his  queen  and  a  great  retinue,  to  head  the  third  division.  It  was  the  SOth  of 
June  before  the  king  and  his  courtiers  went  on  ship-board  ;  and  "  took  leave 
of  the  queen  and  of  the  ladies,  which  made  such  sorrow  for  the  departing  of 
their  husbands  that  it  was  great  dolourto  behold."  %  ^he  spirit  of  the  Boman 
matrons,  which  once  abided  in  English  women,  seems  to  have  somewhat 
passed  away  from  this  luxurious  court.  Ostentatiously  sailing  near  Boulogne, 
Sring  guns  and  sounding  trumpets,  the  king's  fleet  reached  Calais.  Wherever 
Heniy  appears,  we  derive  from  the  old  chronicler  the  most  intricate  details 
of  his  magnificent  n'ardrobe ;  and  for  three  weeks  he  lingered  at  Calais, 
exhibiting  his  "garment  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  with  a   red  cross,"  and 

•  1  Hen.  Tin.,  c.  1,  t  See  antt,  p.  234. 

f  Hall'B  ChiDoicle,  p.  fi39.  GHie  mmtiTe  ot  tiiji  chionicler,  vho  nrote  in  the  tim«  ol 
Edinurd  TL,  is  full  of  such  Dunnte  detaili. 
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surrounded  by  the  aix  huDdred  archers  of  hia  guard,  "all  in  v^hito  gaber- 
dineB."  At  length  he  marched  on  towarda  Terouenne,  and  reached  the  camp 
on  the  4-th  of  August.  On  the  12th,  Maxtniilian  waa  to  join  him,  Hemy 
was  now  in  his  great  element,  and  "  prepared  all  things  necesaary  to  meet 
with  the  emperor  in  triumph."  How  the  noblemen  of  the  king's  camp  T»CTe 
gorgeously  apparelled ;  how  their  coursers  wore  trappings  of  gold  and  ailTer, 
with  little  bells  of  gold;  how  the  king  was  in  a  garment  of  great  riches  in 
jewels,and  armed  in  a  light  armour, — these  trifles  are  most  elaborately  depicted. 
All  thia  unwarlike  display  is  made  doably  absurd  by  the  contrast  that  the 
emperor  and  his  men  came  all  in  plain  black  cloth.  MaiimilJan  was  a  real 
warrior,  and  also  a  judge  of  human  character.  He  was  poor ;  and  he  and  hia 
soldiers  took  the  wages  of  England.  He  was  wise;  and  called  himself  the 
king's  soldier,  and  wore  the  cross  of  St.  Gteorge  and  the  Red  Boae.  The  good 
simple  queen  Catherine,  upon  hearing  of  this  incense  to  her  lord,  writes  to 
Wolsey,  "  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  meeting  of  them  both,  which  hath 
been  to  my  seeming  the  greatest  honour  to  the  king  that  ever  came  to 
prince."  *  But  Maximilian  trusted  more  to  the  experience  beneath  the  plain 
black  cloth  than  to  the  presumption  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold.  A  large  body 
of  French  cavalry  had  advanced  on  the  16tb  of  Augnat  for  the  relief  <xf 
Toumay.  The  emperor  led  his  German  cavaliy  and  the  English  mounted 
archers  against  this  formidable  force,  far  exceeding  his  own  in  number. 
Henry  followed  with  the  infantry.  At  the  first  shock  the  French  gendarmes, 
to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  were  seized  with  some  inexplicable  panic, 
and  in  spite  of  their  practice  in  war  fied  before  the  charge  of  Maximilian, 
leaving  their  best  officers  in  the  field.  Amongst  these  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  soldiers  of  France, — he,  who  in  his  gallant  and 
honourable  career,  won  the  name  of  "  the  kni^t  without  fear  and  without 
reproach."  Maximilian  and  Henry  received  the  illustrious  Bayard,  and 
his  companions  in  misfortune,  with  the  courtesy  of  the  chivalric  times. 
Terouenne,  after  this  remarkable  victory,  was  feebly  defended ;  and  being 
surrendered  on  the  27th  of  August,  its  fortifications  were  destroyed.  The 
French  themselves,  laughing  at  the  panic-stricken  flight  of  their  army,  called 
this  "  The  Battle  of  the  Spurs." 

If  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  of  another  letter  of  queen  Catherine,  this 
skirmish  was  reckoned  by  the  king  a  marvellous  triumph :  "  The  victory  bath 
been  so  great  that  I  think  none  such  hath  been  ever  seen  before."  t  But  no 
advance  was  made  into  France.  There  was  a  grand  display  to  be  made  when 
Terouenne  was  token  possession  of^  and  Henry  was  invited  by  the  arch- 
duchess Margaret  to  visit  her  in  her  court  of  Lisle,  where  there  were 
tempting  banquets,  plays,  masques,  and  other  pastimes,  to  solaoe  him  for  his 
privations  imder  his  silken  pavilions.  Here  he  met  his  wife's  nephew,  prince 
Charles  of  Spain,— the  future  dictator  of  Europe.  One  more  feat  was  accom- 
plished before  the  king  returned  home.  Toumay  was  besi^ed,  and  capi- 
tulated on  the  29th  of  September.  One  Englishman  was  benefited  by  this 
capture  ;  for  Wolsey  received  the  rich  bishopric  of  Toumay.  After  three 
weeks  of  the  accustomed  parade, — of  tilts  in  the  market-place,  and  of 
jousts  in  which  "the  kmg  and  the  lord  Lisle  answered  all  comers,"  the 


•  Ellia,  First  Serin,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  t  Ibid.,  toL  t  p.  6i. 
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ctunpaign  was  ended;    and  Henry  wm   again  in  England  on  the  24tti  of 
November. 

During  this  continental  expedition,  whose  useless  triumphs  and  vain 
pageantries  had  swallowed  up  a  great  subsidy,  there  had  been  a  far  more 
serious  warfare  upon  English  ground.  Whilst  Henry  encamped,  before 
Terooenne,  Lyon,  kiog-of-ums  of  Scotland,  arrived  with  a  lett«r  from 
James  IV.,  to  which  the  king  of  England  desired  to  send  a  verbal  answer 
of  reproach  and  defiance.  Bat  the  herald  refused  to  deliver  the  insulting 
message  of  Heniy,  that  James  was  his  vassal,  and  that  he  would  expel  him 
from  Us  realm.  A  letter  in  more  sober  style  was  tterefore  written;  but  all 
the  mortal  strifea  of  the  king  of  Scotland  were  at  an  end  before  the  missive  was 
received.  The  drcum- 
stances  that  indicated  ' 
an  approaching  war  be- 
tween England  and 
Scotland  were  in  full 
operation  before  Heniy 
Sigutun  of  Hani?  VIII.  Cotton  «8.  Vs«p».tao,  F,  IS.  cTOBsed     the    Channel. 

The  continual  border- 
feuds  of  the  two  nations  kept  alive  the  general  spirit  of  hostility  be- 
tween them ;  and  "  prudence,  policy,  the  prodigies  of  superstition,  and 
the  advice  of  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  were  alike  unable  to 
subdue  in  James  the  blazing  seal  of  romantic  chivalry."  *  The 
invasion  of  England  can  scarcely  be  attributed  wholly  to  this  biasing  zeal 
of  the  Scottish  king;  for  the  army  which  he  led  &om  Edinburgh  com- 
prised every  race  and  class  of  the  popolation,  and  was  commanded  by  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  Of  those  who  opposed  tbe  invasion 
the  earl  of  Angus  was  the  most  prominent.  The  stout  old  man's  prudence 
was  treated  as  pusOlanimity,  and  he  retired  in  just  indignation  before  the 
shock  of  war  showed  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  The  "  measenger  from 
heaven,"  who  is  reported  to  have  warned  James  against  this  expedition,  as  he 
sat "  very  sad  and  dolorous,  making  hia  devotion  to  God,' '  and  then  "  vanished 
away  as  he  had  been  a  blink  of  the  sun  or  a  whip  of  the  whirlwind,"  t — even 
this  could  not  shake  the  resolve  of  the  king,  disposed  as  he  was  to  altema- 
tions  of  levity  and  superstition.  I'he  miraculous  cry  that  was  heard  at 
midnight  from  the  morket-croas  of  Edinbu^h,  summoning  earls  and  barons 
by  name  to  appear  within  forty  days  before  their  master,  Flutock  (Pluto), 
could  not  shake  the  courage  of  those  who  were  going  forth  with  spear  and 
battle-axe  to  meet  the  English  bowmen.  In  Holyrood  the  gallant  James  has 
banqueted  and  danced  for  the  laat  time ;  and  va  the  22nd  of  August  he  has 
crossed  the  Tweed,  and  has  sat  down  with  many  thousand  men,  the  feudal 
array  of  the  kingdom,  before  the  castle  of  Norham.  After  being  invested 
for  six  days  the  governor  surrendered  the  place,  although  it  was  considered 
impregnable.  Three  other  border  fortresses,  Wark,  Etall  and  Ford,  suc- 
cessively fell.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  defence  of  the 
Eoglish  border,  was  at  Pontefract.    He  set  up  the  standard  of  St.  George  at 
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NewcBBtlej  and  vith  t,  uumerous  force  mftrched  on  to  Alnwick,  wHch  he 
reached  on  the  8rd  of  September.  According  to  the  practice  of  chiralry 
Surrey  ofTered  battle  to  Jamea,  on  the  following  Friday,  in  a  meeeage  whi<fh 
he  Bent  by  a  pouTBuirant-at-arms.  The  king  of  Scotland  coorteonBly  accepted 
the  challenge.  To  an  insolent  defiance  from  lord  Thomas  Howard,  that  he 
had  come  to  justify  the  death  of  Andrew  Barton,  and  would  neither  give  nor 
receive  quarter,  the  king  returned  no  answer.  "  The  king  lay  upon  the  side 
of  a  high  mountain  called  Flodden,  on  the  edge  of  Cheviot,  where  was  but 
one  narrow  field  for  any  man  to  ascend  up  the  aaid  hill  to  faim,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  lay  aU  his  ordnance.  On  the  one  aide  of  his  army  was  a  great 
mariah,  and  compassed  with  the  hills  of  Cheviot,  so  that  he  lay  too  strong  to 
be  approached  of  any  Bide,  except  the  EngliBh  would  have  temerariously  ran 
on  his  ordnance."  *  James  was  rash ;  but  he  kept  his  strong  position,  in 
spite  of  a  taunting  message  from  Surrey  to  take  np  a  ground  where  the  battle 
might  be  fairly  tried.  The  English  commander  was  an  experienced  soldier ; 
and  he  showed  his  knowledge  of  strategy  by  an  unexpected  and  masterly 
movement.  The  Till,  a  branch  of  the  Tweed,  lay  between  the  two  armies. 
Surrey  had  doteed  this  river  on  the  8th  of  September,  at  a  distant  point  &om 
flodden ;  by  which  manceuvre  he  deceived  James  as  to  his  red  intentions ; 
hut  on  the  morning  of  the  9tb  he  suddenly  re-crossed  it,  with  his  van  and 
cannon,  at  Twisael-bridge,  near  the  junction  of  the  Till  with  the  Tweed,  and 
the  remainder  of  his  army  passed  a  ford.  Surrey  was  now  in  a  position  in 
vrhich  he  could  cut  off  the  communication  of  James  with  his  supplies  from 
Scotland.  The  English  were  marching  rapidly  to  secure  the  eminence  of 
Brankseme,  when  the  Scots  descended  the  heights  of  Flodden  to  seize  this 
pontion.  Betting  fire  to  their  tents.  The  king,  who  had  made  no  attempt  to 
prevent  the  English  crossing  the  Till,  had  now  "  his  enemiep  before  hiTn  on  a 
plain  field,"  as  his  wish  is  declared  to  have  been.  The  battle  began  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of  September. 

' '  The  Bngliah  line  atretelied  eait  and  veit. 
And  Boathv&rd  were  their  bee*  set ; 
The  Scottish  northTud  proudl;  preat,         ' 
Aad  muifnll;  their  foei  thej  met."  f 

Each  of  the  sons  of  Surrey  commanded  a  division  of  the  right  wing ;  Surrey 
himself  was  in  the  centre ;  Sir  Edward  Stanley  headed  the  left  wing.  The 
Scottish  earls  Huntley  and  Home,  who  commanded  their  lefb  ning,  attacked 
the  Howards  with  a  vigoiw  that  might  have  decided  the  battle,  had  not  lord 
Bacre  come  to  their  aid  with  the  reserve  of  horse.  The  Scottish  right  wing, 
which  chiefly  conBtsted  of  Highlanders,  was  unable  to  stand  up  against  the 
archers  of  Xiancashire.  James  and  Surrey  met  in  dose  conflict  in  the 
centres  of  their  armies.  Kever  was  king  in  the  extremity  of  danger  sur- 
rounded by  more  gallant  supporters.  But  though  he  and  his  knights  were 
stru^ling  in  no  unequal  strife  with  Surrey,  whose  standard  was  nearly  won, 
the  rapid  triumph  of  Stanley  over  the  right  wing  enabled  him  to  attack  the 
Scottish  centre  in  the  rear.    James  fell  within  a  lance's  length  of  Surrey. 
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None  of  his  dinBion  were  made  pmonen.  The;  all  perished  vith  their  king. 
Aa  night  came  on  Surrey  drew  back  hia  men.  Before  the  dam  the  Scote 
hod  lefV  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  Scottish  Eirmj  has  been  computed  at  ten 
thousand  men ;  that  of  the  English  at  about  seven  thousand.  "  Scarce  a 
family  of  eminence  but  has  an  ancestor  killed  at  Flodden,"  says  Scott.  In 
the  words  of  the  ballad, — 

"  Th«  floKETi  of  tha  foreit  are  a'  wede  avaj." 


M  BitUc  or  Flodden  F[>a<l. 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

Baikges  is  ScotUnd,  uid  on  the  eauta  of  ths  Cliwinel— P«»ee  irith  Pranee  and  Scotland— 
Fnncii  I.  and  Charles  of  Spain — Conqaeat  of  MUu — Wolaey,  cardinal  and  legate— 
Pcmtion  of  the  Clinrch— Affair  of  lUehard  Honne — ELectioD  for  the  Empire — Propoaid 
meeting  between  Henrj  and  Prancia — Arrival  of  (Wles  at  Dover— The  embarkation — 
Chaiacterirtio  of  the  two  kings— Pield  of  the  Cloth  of  Qold— Meeting  with  Charles  V.— 
ConYietion  and  eiecotion  of  the  doke  of  fiaekiDgham. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Blaughter  of  Flodden  wm  received  in  England  with 
the  unmixed  exultation  that  neceasarilf  arose  out  of  what  wa«  deemed  a 
national  triumph.  The  time  was  jret  distant  when  Englishmen  and  Scots  should 
regard  each  other  as  children  of  the  same  boU,  having  in  a  great  degree  the 
same  origin,  speakitig  the  same  language  with  slight  Tariation,  and  having 
more  natural  ajmpathiee  than  conveiitiwal  autipathies.    The  amiable  qveen 
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Catherine,  who  in  August  deBcribed  herself  aa  "  horrible  busy  in  making 
standarda,  banners,  and  badges  "  for  this  war,*  writes  to  the  king,  after  the 
victory, "  this  battle  hath  been  to  your  grace  and  all  the  realm  the  greatest 
honour  that  could  be,  and  more  than  [if]  ye  should  win  all  the  crown  of 
Fraiice."t  When  the  king  returned,  Surrey  was  created  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  son  Thomas  the  eari  of  Surrey.  Honours  were  also  bestowed  upon  other 
leaders.  But  the  desolation  of  Scotland  had  not  extinguished  the  high  spirit  of 
the  country ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  there  were  inroads  made  from  the  Scottish 
border,  as  well  as  from  the  English,  of  which  the  ferocity  on  either  side  was 
equally  balanced.  In  1514,  lord  Dacre,  describing  the  "  robbing,  spoiling, 
and  vengeMice  in  Scotland,"  adds, "  which  I  pray  onr  Lord  Gh»d  to  continue." 
Thus  men  appealed  to  the  Author  of  all  good  in  snpporii  of  their  perpetratioD 
of  all  evil.  It  was  long  before  war  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  calamity, 
and  before  it  was  held  that  its  inevitable  miseries  should  be  inflicted  as 
lightly  as  possible  upon  non-combatants.  Such  warfare  as  that  of  the  forays 
of  England  and  Scotland  was  only  to  be  duly  estimated  when  the  military 
class  ceased  to  be  the  preponderating  power  in  either  state. 

England  made  great  preparations  for  war  agunst  France  in  the  beginning 
of  1614 ;  but  the  actual  hostilities  were  confined  to  ravages  on  the  coast 
of  the  Channel.  An  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  Sussex  shore  presents 
a  curious  contrast  to  such  a  possible  enterpriee  in  our  own  day.  "  About 
this  time  [May]  prior  John,  great  captun  of  the  French  navy,  with  his 
galleys  and  foists,^  chaiged  with  great  ba»lisks  and  other  great  artillery, 
came  on  the  border  of  Sussex,  and  came  a-land  on  the  night  at  a  poor 
village  in  Sussex  called  Brighthelmstone ;  and  ere  the  watch  could  him 
descry  he  set  fire  on  the  town,  and  took  such  poor  goods  as  he  found.  Then 
the  watch  fired  the  beacons,  and  people  began  to  gather ;  which  seeing,  prior 
John  sounded  bis  trumpet  to  c^  his  men  aboard,  and  by  that  time  it  was 
day.  Then  six  archers  which  kept  the  watch  followed  prior  John  to  the  sea, 
and  shot  bo  &Bt  that  they  beat  the  galleymen  from  the  shore,  and  prior  John 
himself  waded  to  the  foiBt.'*§  The  bold  prior  was  shot  with  an  arrow  in  the 
face ;  and  he  ofibred  an  image  of  himself,  with  the  identical  arrow  sticking  in 
the  waxen  cbeek,  in  gratitude  to  our  Lady  at  Boulogne  for  saving  his  life  by 
miracle.  On  the  coast  of  Normandy  an  English  commander  burnt  twenty- 
one  villages  and  towns.  But  Louis  of  France  was  too  wise  to  continue  a 
contest  in  which  his  own  safety  was  bo  imperilled.  Henry  of  England  had  a 
sister,  Mary,  now  in  her  seventeenth  year.  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  bad  won  her  affections ;  but,  in  treating  for  peace,  when  the  king  of 
France  asked  her  hand,  she  was  consigned  to  age  and  decrepitude,  instead  of 
to  the  most  gallant  of  English  knights.  Mary  was  crowned  queen  of  France 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1514.  On  the  1st  of  January,  king  Louis  was  dead. 
On  the  9th  of  January,  the  widowed  queen  wrote  to  Wols^,  signing  herself, 
"  your  loving  friend,"  to  declare,  that  "  as  it  shall  please  the  king  my  brother 
and  his  council,  I  will  be  ordered."  ]]  Charles  Brandon  was  sent  to  bring 
the  queen  from  Frsace.  She  came  to  England  as  his  wife.  Heniy  was 
indignant,  but  his  anger  passed  away ;  and  "  cloth  of  frize "  was  "  match'd 

•  Lettw  to  WoUey,  Ellis,  Rrat  Series,  toL  1.  p.  83.  +  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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with  cloth  of  gold,"  *  without  the  risk  that  might  have  attended  the  "  great 
and  high  dispIeaBure  "  of  the  king  at  another  period  of  hie  life.  At  the  time 
of  the  treaty  with  France  peace  was  also  concluded  vith  Scotland. 

The  poUtical  events  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
i^pear  but  as  the  prologue  to  the  great  drama  which  is  about  to  be  enacted. 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  in  January  1515,  is  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Francis 
I.,  then  in  his  twenty-first  year.  In  1516  Ferdinand  of  Spain  dies,  and  is 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Charles,  the  son  of  Juana,  the  imbecile  daughter 
of  Ferdinand.  His  father,  the  archduke  Philip,  died  in  1506,  so  that  the 
young  prince  had  already  inherited  the  Netherlands,  when  he  came  to  the 
crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  frontiers  of  France, 
on  the  aide  of  Flanders  and  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  were  thus  in  the 
hands  of  this  monarch,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  That  war  would  be  the  result  of 
this  dangerous  propinquity  would  have  been  more  than  probable  under  the 
most  moderate  of  princes.  But  Francis  and  Charles  were  each  extravagantly 
ambitious,  though  essentially  different  in  personal  character.  The  first  act 
of  the  enterprising  king  of  France  was  to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  The  pope,  Leo  X.,  opposed  this  claim,  in  conjunction  with  Ferdinand 
ci  Spain,  and  with  the  Swiss,  Francis  rapidly  passed  the  Alps ;  and  having 
won  the  great  victory  of  Marignano,  entered  Milan  as  conqueror  in  October, 
1516.  He  had  recovered  that  ascendancy  in  Italy  which  France  had  lost. 
England  had  therefore  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  balance  of  power  would 
be  deranged,  than  when  she  went  to  war  to  resist  the  aUeged  ambition  of 
Louis  XII.  But  Francis,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
EngWid's  ally,  Maximilian,  adroitly  propitiated  the  favour  of  Woleey ;  and 
the  possession  of  Toumay  was  relinquished  by  Henry  upon  a  payment  to  him 
of  six  hundred  thousand  crovms.  Wolsey  had  been  declered  a  cardinal  in  1516. 
He  received  the  great  seal  as  chancellor  in  the  same  year;  and  he  was 
nominated  papal  legate  in  1617,  with  the  high  powers  that  belonged  to  the 
ofBce  of  legatvs  i  latere.  From  1515  to  1523  no  parliament  was  summoned. 
Henry  and  his  great  minister  governed  the  kingdom  at  their  sole  wiU.  In 
1519,  the  emperor  Maximilian  died ;  and  from  that  time  the  political  aSairs 
of  Europe  received  an  expansion  which  indicated  the  influence  of  higher 
agencies  than.the  mere  passions  and  caprices  of  individual  sovereigns. 

To  understand  the  relative  positions  of  Henry,  the  king,  and  of 
"Wolfley,  his  chancellor,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  ibig^h 
minister  was  also  the  representative  of  the  papal  supremacy.  34ie  cardinal 
■nd  legate  wielded  his  great  power  and  displayed  hia  vxtrftordiiwry 
magnificence,  not  in  opposition  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king  or  in 
rivalry  with  his  dignity,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  the  desire  of  Henry 
to  be  the  faithful  son  and  devoted  champion  of  the  Eoman  Church.  He 
had  raised  his  almoner  from  comparative  obscurity  to  he  archbishop  of 
Yoik;  and  with   that   preferment  Wolsey  absorbed   other   ecclesiastical 

•  Tliere  wm  a  pirtare  at  Strowbsrrj  Hill,  of  Brindon  and  Muy,  irith  this  imnriptiira  on  > 
l«bel  affixed  to  Brandon's  lance : — 

' '  Ciotb  at  gold  do  nat  desinBe, 
Though  thon  be  matcb'd  with  cloth  of  Itiie ; 
Cloth  of  friie,  be  not  too  bold. 
Though  thon  bematcb'd  with  cloth  of  gold." 
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revenueB  which  furnished  him  mth  altnoBt  uDbonnded  wealth.  The  magni- 
ficence of  the  cardinal's  household,  the  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
daily  attending  upon  him — the  aumptuousness  of  his  menial  aerranta,  his 
master-cook  even  wearing  satin  and  Telvet — his  proceasiona,  with  his  silver 
crosses  and  silver  pillars,  his  cardinal's  hat  and  his  great  seal — his  banquet* 
to  the  king,  with  masks  and  mummeries,  dancings  and  triumphant  devices— all 
these  exhibitions  would  have  been  scarcely  endured  by  the  most  jealous  of 
monarchs  had  thej  merely  emanated  from  the  ostentation  of  the  coortier 
and  statesman.  In  the  magnificence  of  the  great  churchman  Kenry  might 
believe  that  his  people  would  recognise  and  humbly  bow  before  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  Church.  Thevaat  abilities  and  the  lofty  ambition  of  the  king's 
powerful  minister,  might  practically  invest  the  temporal  government  with  the 
real  ecclesiastisal  supremacy.  The  ^at  cardinal  was  pope  in  Bugland;  but 
be  was  also  the  devoted  servant  of  the  crown.  The  period  in  which  Wolsey 
was  in  full  possession  of  these  eitraordiJiary  powers  was  one  in  which  the 
European  mind  was  strongly  agitated  by  signs  of  approaching  change.  The 
wealth,  luxury,  and  immujiities  of  the  Church  were  (tensive  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  laity.  The  spirit  of  the  Iiollarda  was  not  wholly  trodden  out  in 
England.  In  Germany  a  new  antagonist  to  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy 
had  arisen,  whose  voice  filled  a  vrider  area  than  that  of  WyclifFe.  The  spirit 
with  which  Martin  Luther  first  denounced  the  abomination  of  the  sale  of 
Indulgences  might  naturally  suggest  the  fear  that  other  iniqvuties  would  be 
laid  bare.  The  time  for  effectually  suppressing  opinions  was  past ;  for  the 
printing-press  would  do  its  work  in  spite  of  papal  bulls  and  eicomrannicationa. 
Leo  X.,  even  without  yielding  to  that  foreign  influence  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  Wolsey  the  cardinal's  hat,  would  naturaUy  look  to  one  so  able  of 
himself,  and  so  favoured  by  circumstances,  to  keep  England  safe  &om  the 
contaminating  opinions  of  the  monk  of  Wittenberg.  The  appointment  of 
Henry's  great  minister  as  the  papal  legate  was  concurrent  with  the  time 
when  Luther  first  challenged  the  power  of  the  pope  to  absolve  the  sinner 
from  the  penalties  of  Divine  justice.  Leo  afiected  to  make  light  of  the  dispute 
between  the  professor  of  Wittenberg  and  the  I)Dnumcan  monk,  who  waa 
selling  his  indulgences  aa  openly  as  any  other  mercfaandise  waa  sold.  The 
danger  might  not  appear  to  him-  imminent ;  but  the  pope  was  too  acute  a 
politician  not  to  secure  for  himself  the  services  of  a  man  of  such  commanding 
influence  as  Wolsey.  The  choice  waa  a  wise  one ;  for  as  long  as  Wolsey  was 
in  power,  though  he  was  a  church-reformer  in  a  limited  degree,  he  maintained 
the  papal  supremacy  inviolate  in  England.  When  his  reign  was  over,  the 
delegated  authority  of  Some  was  snatched  for  ever  from  the  hands  that  had 
previously  kept  the  world  in  awe.  The  political  despotism  of  the  king  was 
the  instrument,  under  Clod's  providence,  by  which  the  inestimable  blessmg  of 
freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  Bomish  church  waa  secured,  vrithout  which  all 
civil  freedom  would  have  quickly  passed  away.  That  Wolsey  had  a  perfect 
understanding  with  his  royal  master  as  to  the  parts  which  each  was  to  sustain 
in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  controversy,  may  he  inferred  from  the  position 
which  each  took  in  1515.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  VII.,  the  "  benefit  of  clergy  " 
waa  regulated,  so  as  to  infiict  some  penalty  upon  murderers  and  robbers.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  Henry  YIII.,  1512,  a  Statute  was  passed,  which  recites, 
that  "  robberies,  mnrderB,  and  felonies  daily  increase  more  and  moie,  and 
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be  committed  and  done  in  more  heinoue,  open,  and  deteatnble  wise,  thui  liath 
been  oft  seen  in  times  past,  and  the  persons  so  offending  little  regard  the 
punishment  thereof  bj  the  coarse  of  the  common  law,  nor  by  reason  of  any 
■tatute  heretofore  made,  but  bear  them  bold  of  their  clergy."  The  Act  then 
axempts  from  the  benefit  of  clergy  all  murderers,  highway-robbers,  and 
linrglarB,  "  such  as  be  withm  holy  orders  only  except."  The  Act  could  not 
be  paBsed  through  the  House  of  Lords  withoat  granting  the  exception  to 
"  Buch  ae  be  within  holy  orders  j  "  and  a  proTision  was  added  that  it  should 
only  endure  for  a  year.  Beasonable  and  just  as  this  Statute  was,  as  for  as  it 
went,  the  eccleeiostical  authorities  regarded  it  aa  an  encroachment  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  and  they  prevented  its  renewal  on  the  expiration  of 
the  first  year.  Murderers  and  robbers  might  again  "  bear  them  bold  of  their 
clergy."  A  certain  abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  in  1515,  denounced  firom  the 
polpit  at  Paul's  Cross  all  those  who  had  assented  to  tite  Act  of  1612.  The 
temporal  lords  then  addressed  the  king,  beseeching  him  to  repress  the 
increasing  extravagance  of  the  pretensions  of  the  chnrchmen ;  and  after  a  long 
-  debate  before  Henry  in  council,  the  bishops  were  moved  to  order  the  zealous 
abbot  to  recant  his  opinions.  This  they  refused  to  do,  justifying  all  his 
proceedings.  A  violent  controversy  now  sprung  up  between  the  parliament 
and  the  convocation,  which  became  more  serious  irom  a  remarkable  incident 
of  the  same  period,  which  agitated  the  people  of  London  fiur  more  than 
the  dispute  about  the  franchises  of  the  church.  There  was  a  paltry 
quarrel  between  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  Middlesex  and  Bichard  Hunne, 
a  merchant  tailor  of  London,  about  the  right  of  the  clergyman  to  a  piece  of 
linen,  which  he  claimed  as  what  was  called  "  a  mortuary."  The  tailor  was 
sued  in  the  spiritual  court,  then  sitting  under  the  authority  of  the  pope's 
legate;  and  he,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  took  out  a  writ  against  his 
pursuer.  The  bold  citizen  held  that  the  clerk  of  Middlesex  was  guilty 
of  a  prsmnnire,  or  offence  against  the  king's  majesty,  in  bringing 
his  subjects  under  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  A  counter-charge  of  heresy 
was  got  up  against  Hunne.  He  waa  imprisoned  in  the  LoUards'  Tower 
at  St.  Paul's ;  and,  being  brought  before  the  bishop  of  London,  was 
terrified  into  an  admission  of  some  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused, 
one  of  which  was  that  he  had  in  his  posaesaion  the  epistles  and  gospels  in 
English,  and  "  Wydiffe's  damnable  works."  He  waasentback  to  hts  prison, 
and  two  days  after  was  found  hanging  in  his  cell.  A  coroner's  inquest 
charged  the  bishop's  chancellor  and  other  officers  with  murder ;  but  it  was 
maintained  by  them  that  the  heretic  had  committed  soicide.  The  bishop  and 
the  clergy  had  the  incredible  folly  to  begin  a  new  process  of  heresy  against 
the  dead  body,  which  was  adjudged  guilty ;  and  according  to  the  sentence 
burnt  in  Smithfield,  "  After  that  day  the  city  of  London  was  never  well 
affected  to  the  popish  clergy."  *  Dr.  Horsey,  the  bishop  of  Iiondon's  chan- 
cellor, was  hiding  from  the  warrant  out  against  him,  'on  the  finding  of  the 
coroner's  inquest ;  and  the  temper  of  the  Londoners  is  described  in  a  letter 
of  the  bishop  to  Wolsey,  in  which  he  says,  "  if  my  chancellor  be  tried  by  any 
twelve  men  in  London,  they  be  so  maliciously  set  in  favour  of  heretical 
wickedness  (in  Javorem  heretiae  pravitattt)  that  they  will  cast  and  condemn 

*  Burnet^  "Biitoiy  of  tli«  Reforauttion,"  bodi  i. 
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any  clerk  thougli  he  were  as  innocent  as  Abel."    This  affair  was  eventually 

compromised.  But  the  preriouB  dispute  was  kept  up  bj  the  Conrocatioo 
eummoniag  before  them  Dr.  Standtah,  who  hod  conducted  the  diBcussioQ 
against  the  abbot  of  Winchelcomb,  to  defend  the  opiniooa  which  he  had 
declared  before  the  king  in  council.  The  matter  was  again  referred  to 
Henry  ;  who  called  the  Lords,  some  of  the  Commons,  and  the  judges,  before 
him  at  Baynard's  Castle.  Wolsey,  ae  cardinal,  knelt  before  the  king,  and.  In 
the  name  of  the  clergy,  protested  that  none  of  them  intended  to  do  anything 
that  might  derogate  from  his  prerogative  ;  and  implored  that  the  king, "  to  avoid 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  wouJd  refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  pope 
and  his  council  at  the  court  of  £ome."  Henry,  with  that  determination  to 
uphold  his  prerogative  which  was  an  abiding  principle  of  his  government,  said, 
*'  By  the  permission  and  ordinance  of  God  we  are  king  of  England,  and  the 
kings  of  ^igland  in  tdmea  past  had  never  any  superior  but  Ood  alone.  There- 
fore know  you  well  that  we  will  maintain  the  right  of  our  crown,  and  of  our 
temporal  jurisdiction  as  well  in  this,  and  in  bU  other  points,  in  as  ample 
manner  as  any  of  our  progenitors  have  done  before  our  time."  Eebukmg 
then  the  spirituality  fo^  interpreting  their  decrees  at  their  own  pleasure,  he 
left  the  matter  as  it  stood.  The  fcing  and  the  cardinal  had  each  shown  them- 
selves wise  in  their  generation.  There  was  no  papal  interference  to  assert 
the  demands  of  the  clci^.  There  was  no  trial  of  the  bishop's  chancellor  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  civil  justice.  "This  was  the  only  thing  in  the  first 
«ighteen  years  of  the  king's  reign  that  seemed  to  lessen  the  greatness  of  the 
cl^'^.but  in  all  other  things  he  was  a  moat  ^thful  son  of  the  see  of  Borne."* 
The  ostentation  of  Wolsey,  as  far  as  we  may  infer  from  the  character  of 
bis  display,  was  the  result  rather  of  policy  than  of  temperament.  He  filled 
the  two  lughest  ofGces  in  the  count^,  secular  and  eMilesiastical.  He  had 
been  raised  irom  the  ranks  of  the  people  to  be  chancellor  and  cardinal.  He 
was  surrounded  by  a  proud  nobUity,  with  whom  he  was  "  the  butcher's  cur." 
He  exhibited  the  pomp  of  bis  high  stations  to  demand  the  respect  which 
would  have  been  withheld  &om  his  talents  and  learning,  under  the  doud  of 
the  meanness  of  bis  birth.  It  was  an  age  of  display,  when  the  king  set  the 
example  to  his  court  of  the  moat  extravagant  splendour,  which  many  of  the 
nobles  ruined  themselves  to  imitate.  The  simplicity  of  private  life,  of  which' 
More,  as  chancellor,  afterwards  furnished  so  admirable  a  pattern,  was  scarcely 
compatible  with  Wolsey's  great  position  as  an  ecclesiastic.  He  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Leo  X. ;  and  he  hod  the  same  exalted 
ideas  as  the  pope  evinced  of  bestowing  a  munificent  patron^e  upon  learning 
and  the  arts.  "  Thus  passed  the  cardinal,"  says  Cavendish,  "  his  life  and  time, 
from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  in  such  great  wealth,  joy,  and  triumph,  and 
glory,  having  always  on  his  side  the  king's  especial  favour."  But  it  was  not 
that  favour  alone  v^hich  upheld  Wolsey,  His  position  as  the  greatest  of 
English  ecclesiastics  commanded  the  reverence  that  might  have  been  denied 
to  his  civil  abilities ;  his  just  administration  in  his  court  of  equity ;  and  the 
extraordinary  influence  over  a  despotic  king,  by  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  he 
preserved  him,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  any  sanguinary  course  of 
jealousy  or  revenge,  or  any  blood-guilty  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 


*  Bamet,  book  i. 
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Wobey'B  real  wortt  was  duly  oatlnmfced  by  More,  a  yery  competent  judge, 
-who  said  of  bia  admiiiistratiaa  of  the  powera  of  the  great  seal,  "  he  behftVM 
mo«t  beautifully."  Still,  tbe  Bumptuoua  churcbm&n  commanded  a  respect 
which  the  wise  chancellor  might  have  scarcely  propitiated.  In  his  hour  o{ 
misfortune  the  duke  of  K^orfolk  said  to  him,  "  I  regarded  your  honour,  for 
that  ye  were  archbishop  of  York,  and  a  cardinal,  whose  estate  of  honour 
surmounteth  any  duke  now  living  within  this  realm."  *  It  was  this  reverence 
"to  bis  spiritual  dignity  which  made  him  capricious  and  overbearing  in 
bis  dvil  relations.  Skelton  has  reproached  bim  with  bis  haughtiness  to  the 
nobility — 

"  Ha  nith  the;  bsie  no  bnin 


The  same  bitter  Batirist  declares  of  Wolsey  that  no  man  dare  come  to  bis 
speech ;  of  the  truth  of  which  charge,  we  have  evidence  in  a  letter  to  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbory  from  bis  chaplain,  who  danced  attendance  upon  the  proud 
ministttf  at  Guildford  and  Hampton'Court  for  many  days,  to  have  an  answer 
to  bis  lord's  letter: — "TJpon  Monday  last,  as  he  widked  in  the  park  at 
Hampton-Court,  I  besought  his  grace  I  might  know  if  be  would  command  me 
auy  service.  He  was  not  content  with  me  that  I  spoke  to  bim.  So  that 
who  shall  be  a  suitor  to  bim  may  have  no  other  business  but  ^ve  attendance 
upon  bis  pleasure."  ^  To  a  servant  of  the  deputy  of  Calais,  who  pressed  for 
an  answer  to  a  letter,  "Wolsey  said,  "  If  ye  be  not  content  to  tarry  my  leisure 
depart  when  ye  will."  TTia  biographer  says,  "  I  assure  you,  in  bis  time,  he 
was  the  haughtiest  man  in  all  bis  proceedings  alive."  Some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  this  minister's  position.  No  man  in  the  bigheet  office  ever  bad 
more  labour  to  perform ;  no  servant  of  a  king  ever  bad  a  more  difficult 
master  to  manage.  Upon  bis  death-bed  be  ssid  of  Henry  to  sir  William 
Kingston,  "  He  is  sure  a  prince  of  royal  courage,  and  hath  a  princely  heart ; 
and  rather  than  be  will  either  miss  or  want  any  part  of  his  inll  or  appetite, 
ne  will  put  the  loss  of  one-half  of  lue  realm  in  danger.  For  I  assure  you  I 
bave  often  kneeled  before  bim  in  bis  privy  chamber  on  my  knees,  the  space 
of  an  hour  or  two,  to  persuade  him  from  bis  will  and  appetite,  but  X  could 
never  bring  to  pass  to  dissuade  bim  tbere&om.  Therefore,  Master  Kingston, 
if  it  chance  hereafter  you  to  be  one  of  bis  privy  council,  as  for  your  wisdom  and 
other  quabties  ye  are  meet  to  be,  I  warn  you  to  be  well  advised  and  assured 
what  matter  ye  put  in  bis  head,  for  ye  shall  never  put  it  oat  again."  § 

With  a  king  and  a  minister  whose  individual  characters  would  naturally 
give  such  a  colour  to  her  foreign  policy,  England  found  herself,  in  1519, 
essentially  involved  in  the  complicated  meshes  of  continental  negotiations. 
The  league  with  Francis  I.,  in  I5I8,  provided  for  the  strictest  amity  between 
England  and  France ;  and  by  a  special  treaty  the  marriage  of  the  danpbin 
with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  was  arranged.  The  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  in  January,  1519,  introduced  new  complications  in  European 
politics.    Some  time  before  bis  death  MuTimllUn  bad  made  an  extraordinary 

*  ChreodiBh,  p.  2S0. 
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offer  of  resigning  the  empire  to  Henrj ;  but  Dr.  Cuthbert  Timfitall,  the 
king's  ambaasador,  had  clearly  Bhown  him  that  this  was  little  more  than  an 
interested  scheme  of  the  needy  emperor ;  and  pointed  out  to  Keary  how 
Impoadble  it  was  that  he  shot^d  be  ohosen,  under  the  Isws  of  the  empire, 
adding,  "I  am  a&aid  lest  the  said  ofier  being  so  epedous  at  the  first 
hearing  wta  only  mode  to  get  thereby  some  money  of  your  grace."  *  When 
MMJniiliwi  died,  the  ambition  of  Henry  revived.  Bichard  Face,  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  able  diplomatist,  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Germany 
to  sound  the  electors.  But  there  were  two  other  candidates  for  the  imperial 
dignity,  whose  claims  were  far  more  natural  and  reasonable  than  those  of  an 


insuUr  king.  Francis,  king  of  France,  then  in  hie  twenty-fifth  year,  wielded 
without  control  the  power  and  resources  of  the  moat  compact  monarchy  of 
continental  Europe.  Of  a  bold  and  impassioned  nature,  of  a  chivalrons 
bearing,  energetic  and  enterprising,  he  was  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and 
bad  commanded  the  respect  of  other  nations  by  bis  brilliant  success  in  his 
career  of  arms.  Charles  of  Spain,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  united  in 
himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  largest  European  dominions.  Of  a  rare 
sagacity,  of  inflexible  determination,  of  perfect  self-command,  he  was  formed 
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by  nature  and  by  education  to  ponue  a  career  of  ambition,  in  Thich  the 
anbtle  negotiator  would  command  as  great  niccess  oa  the  akilfiil  warrior. 
At  this  early  period  his  force  of  character  could  he  little  understood ;  and 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended,  from  hia  grasping  ambition  calling  into  action 
hii  great  resources,  would  appear  dim  and  remote.  The  election  for  the 
empire  waa  the  first  occasion  in  which  Europe  felt  the  real  power  of  a  prince 
who  could  command  the  riches  of  Fl&ndera  and  of  Spain ;  and  who  would 
nnploy  them  with  all  the  subtlety  that  he  might  derive  irom  the  lessons  of 
his  iavouritfl  book,  "  The  Prince  "  of  Machiavel.  The  dosire  of  the  king  of 
England,  next  to  that  of  his  own  election,  was  that  neither  Francis  nor 
Charles  should  obtain  that  accession  of  power.  But  his  envoy  intrigued  in 
vain  to  accomplish  either  of  these  wishes.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
contest  Henry  had  promised  his  support  to  Frauds.  Towards  its  end  he 
gave  his  interest  to  Charles.  Each  of  these  monarchs  had  bribed  the  needy 
electoral  princes  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  skilful  management  of  Gharies 
secured  his  unanimous  election.  The  rivalry  thus  excited  lasted  through 
their  lives ;  and  for  twenty-eight  years  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France, 
with  ahort  interrfJs  of  peace,  warred  against  each  other  with  unrelenting 
animosity;  and  in  the  support  of  one  or  the  other  rival  England  shifted 
aides,  with  little  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown  or  the  interests  of  the 
people.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  right  course  for  the  govern 
ment  of  Henry  to  pursue  was  esaentiilly  of  difficult  and  doubtful  dioice,  if  her 
insular  position  were  not  to  free  England  &om  the  obligation  of  interference 
with  foreign  politics.  Bnt  even  if  rfie  could  have  safely  kept  aloof  from  the 
tomptation  of  aspiring  to  be  the  srbiter  amongat  contending  kings,  there  were 
two  drcomstancea  which  prevented  her  looking  with  a  self-reliant  calmness 
upon  the  preponderance  of  France  or  the  concentrated  power  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  On  one  hand  Henry  was  constantly  urged  by  his  own  weak 
ambition  to  recover  the  English  role  in  France,  and  therefore  to  seek  the 
depression  of  the  French  king.  On  the  other,  the  varying  interests,  spiritual 
snd  political,  of  the  see  of  Borne,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  policy 
t^  Henry's  minister,  whose  own  ambition  constantly  looked  to  acquiring  for 
himself  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  It  was  a  time  when  a  double 
policy  was  held  to  be  the  safest  by  those  whose  interests  were  involved  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  great  rivals.  It  is  related  of  Pope  Leo  X,  that  be 
avowed  "  that  when  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  one  party,  he  did  not, 
tm  that  account,  cease  to  negotiate  with  the  other."  *  Not  the  least  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  papacy,  was  the  necessity  of  looking  to  some  support  in  the 
struggle  that  seemed  approaching  between  the  infallible  Church  and  the  bold 
opposers  of  its  corruptions.  The  historian  of  the  popes  has  truly  said  of 
Luther,  "The  appearance  of  such  an  actor  on  the  world's  stage  was  too 
significant  a  fact  not  to  invest  him  with  high  political  importance."  t  In  the 
councils  of  England  that  importance  was  soon  sensibly  felt. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1619,  a  solemn  instrument  was  prepared  by  Wolsey, 
for  the  regulation  of  a  meeting  between  Henry  and  Francis,  before  the  end  of 
the  following  May.  It  was  drawn  up  with  a  strict  regard  to  an  equal 
weighing  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  two  kings.    The  equality  of  their 
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personal  merits  ia  also  flatteringly  ssBerted  ia  thu  docameut :  "  Aa  tbe  eaid 
serene  princes  of  England  and  fVance  be  like  in  force  corporal,  beauty,  and 
gift  of  nfttnre,  riglit  expert  and  haTing  knowledge  in  the  art  militant,  right 
chivalrous  in  arms,  and  in  the  flower  aod  vigour  of  youth,"  they  a»  to  "  take 
counsel  and  dispose  themselves  to  do  some  fair  feat  of  arms,"  •  TSie  place 
of  meeting  waa  to  be  between  the  English  castle  of  Ouisnes  and  the  French 
castle  of  Ardres.  The  curioue  "  Chronicle  of  Calais  "  records,  that  on  the 
19th  of  March,  the  commiBsioneis  of  king  Heniy  landed,  "  to  oversee  the 
making  of  a  palace  before  the  castle  gate  of  G-uisues ;  wherefore  there  was 
sent  the  king's  master-maaon,  maater-carpenter,  and  three  hundred  maBons, 
five  hundred  carpenters,  one  hundred  joiners,  many  painters,  glaziete,  tailors, 
smiths,  and  other  artificers,  both  out  of  Ihtgland  and  Flanden,  to  the 
number  in  all  two  thousand  and  more."  The  temporary  palace  was  of 
stone  walls  and  framed  timber,  with  glased  windows,  and  csnvaa  roo&. 
These  particulars  are  curious,  as  showing  how  labour  conld  be  organised  in 
Engfand  for  the  rapid  completion  of  a  great  work,  at  a  period  when  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  the  national  industry  was  conducted  upon  a  very 
tmall  scale.  Henry  was  highly  flattered  by  the  proposal  of  Prancis,  "  to  meet 
ftith  us  within  our  dominion,  pale,  and  marches  of  Calais,  whereas  heretofore 
aemblable  honour  of  pre-eminence  hath  not  been  given  by  any  of  the  French 
kings  to  our  progenitors  or  ancestors."  f  Wolscy  took  care  to  modify  the 
ofier,  so  that  his  sovereign's  "  honour  of  pre-eminence"  should  not  be  ctfen,- 
stvely  asserted.  Ihe  vast  preparatioiis  at  Chuanes  went  forward  day  and 
night,  to  construct  a  palace  whose  principal  rooms  were  to  be  lai^er  than  in 
any  house  in  England — whose  canvas  roofs  were  to  be  "  curiously  garnished  " 
— whose  walls  were  to  be  flourished  with  "histories,"  which  Master  Barclay, 
the  poet,  was  to  devise ;  and,  in  despite  of  the  feare  of  the  directors  of  the 
work,  the  building  approached  its  completion  after  two  months'  labour.  On 
the  21st  of  May,  Henry  and  the  queen  set  forth  from  G-reenwich  toward  the 
sea-side.  On  the  25th  tbey  arrived  at  Canterbury,  at  which  city  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  was  to  be  kept.  Slowly  had  the  court  travelled,  for  there  was 
something  to  be  accomplished  before  the  great  interview  at  Calais  should  take 
place.  Another  personage  was  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  by  the  merest 
accident,  at  the  exact  moment  when  he  was  wanted.  Tidings  were  brought 
to  Canterbury,  that  Charles,  the  emperor  elect,  was  on  the  sea,  in  sight  of 
the  coast  of  England.  He  was  on  his  passage  from  Spam  to  \-isit  his 
dominions  in  the  Netherlands.  He  could  not  pass  the  English  shores 
without  landing  to  behold  the  king  whom  he  bo  reverenced,  and  the  aunt  he 
BO  dearly  loved,  Woisey  hastened  to  Dover  to  welcome  Charles,  who  landed 
at  Hythe.  The  "  Beut  ex  maciind  "  was  produced,  to  the  wonderment  of 
all  spectators,  and  no  one  saw  the  wheels  and  springs  of  the  mechanism. 
The  politic  young  statesman  won  the  hearts  of  the  English,  who  rejoiced  "  to 
see  the  benign  manner  and  meekness  of  so  great  a  prince."  {  Henry  came 
t«  Dover.  They  kept  the  Whitsuntide  together  at  Canterbury,  "  with  much 
joy  and  gladness ; "  and  on  the  last  day  of  May  Charles  soiled  to  Flondera 
from  Sandwich,  and  Henry  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

*  HaU,  p.  602. 
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The  character  of  this  royal  embarkKtion  has  been  lianded  down  to  qb  in  ut 
ancient  painting.  The  thousands  of  risitors  who  now  rsnge  treeif  throogli 
the  Htate-apartmenta  of  Hampton  Conrt,  and  who  are  bmiliar  with  the  solid 
grandeur  of  a  modem  English  fleet,  look  with  natural  curiosity  upon  the 
unwieldy  hulls,  the  decks  covered  with  blazonry,  tlie  painted  sails,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  think  how  a  single  steam-frigate  would  consign  all 
this  bravery  to  sudden  destruction.  "With  a  fiiir  wind  such  a  navy  might 
safely  crosg  the  channel.  The  low  towers  of  Dover  have  vomited  forth  their 
fire  and  smoke ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  guns  of  Calais  salute  the  ^English 
lung.  The  great  palace  was  ready,  with  its  ceilings  draped  with  silk,  and  its 
walls  hung  "  with  rich  and  marvellous  cloths  of  arras  wrought  of  gold  and 
silk."  But  while  Henry  was  contemplating  his  splendours,  "Wdsey  was 
busy  arranging  a  treaty  with  Frauds.  The  friendship  of  England  was  to  b« 
secured  by  a  renewal  of  the  trea^  of  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and 
the  princess  Mary.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  very  time  the 
cardinal  was  bound  to  the  interests  of  the  emperor,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  his  royal  master.  Yet  the  play  was  to  be  played  out.  Henry  waa  to 
meet  the  French  king  with  such  a  display  of  the  magnificence  of  his  court  as 
might  challenge  any  rivalry.  But  Francis,  poBsessing  much  of  the  same 
temper,  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  pageantry. 

"To-day  the  French 
All  clinqouit,  kll  in  gold,  like  hwUim  gods, 
Shone  down  Uie  Kngliah  ;  and,  to-morrow,  thfj 
Made  Britain,  India' ;  ereiy  man  that  stood, 
SLow>d  like  a  mine."  * 

The  dramatic  poet  has  described  this  famous  meeting  in  a  short  dialogue. 
HaD,  the  chronicler,  who  was  present,  elaborates  these  "  fierce  vanities "  in 
many  quarto  pages.  On  the  7th  of  June,  the  two  kings  met  in  the  valley  of 
Andren,  Titian  has  mode  us  acquainted  with  the  animated  features  of 
Francis.  Hall  has  painted  him  with  coarser  colours ;  as  "  a  goodly  prince, 
statelyofoountenance,merryof  cheer,  brown  coloured,  great  eyes,  high-nosed, 
big-lipped,  fair  breasted  and  shoulders,  small  legs,  and  long  feet."  Holbein 
has  rendered  Henry  familiar  to  us  in  his  later  years ;  but  at  this  period  he 
was  described  by  a  Yenetian  resident  in  England  as  "  bondaomer  by  far  than 
the  kiug  of  France.  He  is  exceeding  fair,  and  as  well  proportioned  in 
every  part  as  is  possible.  When  he  learned  that  the  king  of  France  wore  a 
beard,  he  allowed  his  also  to  grow,  which  being  somewhat  red,  has  at  present 
the  appearance  of  being  of  gold,"  t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  transcribe 
the  complimentary  speeches,  and  the  professions  of  ofi'ectiou  which  are  related 
to  have  passed  at  this  meeting.  The  two  kings  did  not  come  to  the  appointed 
valley,  surrounded  each  with  an  amazing  train  of  gorgeously  appareled  gen- 
tlcmen  and  nobles,  and  with  &  great  body  of  armed  men,  without  some  fears 
and  suspicions  on  either  side.  The  English,  if  we  may  believe  the  chronicler, 
were  most  wantiug  in  honourable  confidence.    The  English  lords  and  their 
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attendants  moved  not  irom  their  appointed  ranks.  "  The  Frenchmen  aud- 
denlj  brake,  and  many  of  them  came  into  the  English  party,  speaking 
&ir;  but  for  all  that,  the  court  of  England  and  the  lords  kept  still  their 
array."  • 

The  solemnities  of  "  The  I'ield  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  aa  the  place  of 
this  meeting  came  to  be  called,  occupied  nearly  three  weeks  of  that  June  of 
1520.  Ten  days  were  spent  in  the  feats  of  arms  for  which  Wolsey  had 
provided.  There  was  tilting  with  lances,  and  tourneys  on  horseback  with 
the  broad  sword,  and  fighting  on  foot  at  the  barriers.  Th&  kings  were 
always  victorious  against  all  comers.  But  from  the  court  of  the  emperor 
there  came  no  knight  to  answer  the  challengers.  The  lists  were  set  up  close 
to  the  Flemish  frontier,  but  not  a  gentleman  of  3pain,  or  Flandere,  or 
Brabant,  or  Burgundy,  stirred  to  do  honour  to  these  pageantries.  "By 
that,"  says  Hall,  "  it  seemed  there  was  small  love  between  the  emperor  and 
the  French  king."  On  Midsummer-day  the  gaudy  shows  were  over.  The 
kings  separated  after  an  exchange  of  valuable  presents, — Francis  to  Paris, 
Henry  to  Calais.  Here  the  English  court  remained  till  the  10th  of  July. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  French  king  had  come  unattended  and  unarmed  into 
the  English  quarter,  to  show  his  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  his  companion 
in  feats  of  chivalry.  lu  vain  had  the  French  nobles  put  all  their  estates 
upon  their'  backs  to  rival  the  jewelled  satins  and  velvets  of  England,  On 
the  11th  of  July  Henry  met  the  emperor  near  Gravelines ;  and  the  emperor 
returned  with  him  to  Calais.  After  a  visit  of  three  days,  Charles  accom- 
plished far  more  by  his  profound  sagacity  than  Francis  by  his  generous 
frankness.  Wolsey  was  propitiated  by  presents  and  promises ;  Henry  by 
a  studied  deference  to  his  superior  wisdom.  Hall  has  recorded  that  during 
the  pomps  of  the  valley  of  Andren,  on  the  18th  of  June,  "  there  blew  such 
storms  of  wind  and  weather  that  marvel  was  to  hear;  for  which  hideous 
tempest  some  said  it  was  a  very  prognostication  of  trouble  and  hatred  to 
come  between  princes."  The  French,  in  this  second  meeting  between  Henry 
and  Charles  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  foreboding  beginning  to  take  a 
definite  form. 

In  the  roll  of  illustrious  names  of  nobles  and  knights  at  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  stands  at  the  head.  He 
was  there  one  of  the  four  judges  of  the  jousts,  deputed  on  the  king's  part. 
High  as  ho  was  in  wealth  and  honours,  he  might  hare  deemed  that  the  evil 
destinies  of  his  line  were  at  an  end ;  and  that,  whilst  hia  father  had  died  on 
the  scaffold  under  Bichard  III.,  and  the  three  preceding  heads  of  his  house 
had  fallen  in  civil  warfare,  he  might  have  securely  passed  through  life  to  the 
death  of  the  peaceful.  But  any  lineal  descendant  of  Edward  III.  was  still 
unsafe,  especially  if  his  pride  of  ancestry  were  not  held  in  check  by  unrelaxing 
prudence.  The  father  of  this  Edward  Stafford  perished  through  his  vain  convic- 
tion that  he  was  "  meet  to  he  a  ruler  of  the  realm  ;"t  and  the  son,  although  a 
man  of  ability,  was  tempted  by  the  ever-present  thought  of  his  high  descent,  to 
commit  himself  by  some  unguarded  though  trifling  acts,  of  which  hia  enemies 
took  advantage.  His  chief  enemy  is  said  to  have  been  Wolsey ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  cardinal's  enmity  is  held  to  have  arisen  out  of  Buckingham's 
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diasstiafaction  with  tlie  expense  of  the  great  pageantry  at  Guianes.  But 
the  jealousy  of  Henry  had  been  exhibited  in  1519  ;  when  sir  "Willism  BuJmer, 
who  had  quitted  the  king'a  service  to  enter  that  of  the  duke,  had  to  acknow- 
ledge hie  fault  in  the  atar-cbamber,  and  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  king. 
Heniy  forgave  the  offence ;  but  said,  "  that  he  would  none  of  bis  aerrants 
should  hang  on  another  man's  sleeve ;  and  that  he  was  as  well  able  to 
iDiuntain  him  as  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  that  what  might  be  thought 
by  his  [Bulmer's]  departing,  and  what  might  be  supposed  by  the  duke's 
retaining,  he  would  not  then  declare."*  The  king  had  now  entered  upon 
that  course  of  action  which  rendered  his  subaequent  career  so  fe^M 
and  so  odioua.  He  could  cover  up  bis  hatreds  tOl  the  moment  arrived  for 
striking  hia  victim  securely.  After  eighteen  months  had  passed  since  he  had 
rebuked  sir  William  Bulmer,  and  darkly  hinted  at  some  evil  motive  of  the 
duke  in  retaining  him  in  his  eervice,  the  mine,  which  had  been  warily  con- 
■tmcted,  exploded  under  Edward  Stafford's  feet.  He  was  suddenly  sent  for 
&om  his  castle  of  Thombury,  to  appear  in  the  king's  presence,  He  was 
watched  by  the  king's  of&cera  to  Windsor;  and  there  perceived  that  he 
could  not  escape.  He  rode  to  Westminster,  where  he  took  his  barge,  and 
landed  "  at  the  cardinal's  bridge  ;"  but  Wolsey  refusing  to  see  him,  the  duke 
said,  "  Well,  yet  will  I  drink  of  my  lord's  wine,  ere  I  pass ;"  and  he  was 
brought,  with  much  reverence,  into  the  cellar.  On  his  way  to  London,  his 
barge  was  boarded,  and  he  arrested.  His  fate  was  soon  determined.  On  the 
13th  of  May  he  was  indicted  before  hia  peers,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  presiding. 
Charles  Knyvet,  a  discarded  officer  of  the  duke,  was  the  chief  witness  against 
him  ;  and  deposed  to  certain  words  of  Buckingham  said  to  himself  and  lord 
Abergavenny,  which,  even  if  true,  could  not  be  fairly  wrested  into  an  overt 
act  of  treason.  A  monk  of  the  Charterhouse,  who  pretended  to  a  knowledge 
of  future  events,  "  had  divers  times  said  to  the  duke  that  he  should  he  king 
of  England  ;  but  the  duke  said  that  in  himself  he  never  consented  to  it."  t 
The  judicial  inference  waa,  that  he  had  committed  the  crime  of  imagining  the 
death  of  the  king;  and  that  his  words  were  satisfactory  evidence  of  such 
imagining.  Buckingham  was  convicted;  and  Norfolk  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence. The  heroic  attitude  of  the  man  in  this  his  hour  of  agony,  needs  no 
exaltation  by  the  power  of  the  poet.  He  aaid  to  his  judges,  "  May  the 
eternal  Otod  forgive  you  ray  death  as  I  do.  I  shall  never  sue  to  the  king  for 
life,  howbeit  he  is  a  gracious  prince,  and  more  grace  may  come  from  him 
thtm  I  deserve."     The  duke  was  beheaded  on  the  17th  of  May. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  were  many  reversals 
of  attainders  that  had  been  passed  in  the  previous  reign.  There  was  then 
evidently  a  mercifiil  desire  for  the  oblivion  of  political  ofi^nces ;  and  for 
restoring  to  their  estates  and  honours  the  heirs  of  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  had  suffered  the  penalties  of  treason.^  There  was  no  hesitation  in  the 
avowal  that  it  was  possible  that  an  attainted  person  might  have  been  unjustly 
,  condemned.  In  the  case  of  Henry  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  preamble 
to  the  Act  of  reversal  says  that  hia  father  was  convicted  of  high  treason  "  by 
the  sinister  means  and  untrue  informations  of  certain  malicious  and  evil 
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diaposed  peraous  made  unto  jouc  noble  father,  of  famouB  memory."  *  This 
open  acknowledgment  of  the  poBsibility  of  an  unjuat  conviction,  under  tbe 
forms  of  law,  migbt  bave  led  the  king  who  would  show  no  mercy  to  Bucking- 
bam,  judged  as  be  was  upon  tbe  most  frivolous  accueationB,  to  think  that  the 
declaration  of  his  high  will  migbt  have  some  efiect  in  calling  forth  such 
"  untrue  representations."  The  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when  he  should 
find  bia  ready  instrumente  of  deepotism  in  tbe  highest  of  tbe  land ;  and 
when  he  sbotUd  be  able  to  perpetrate,  through  his  slaves  in  a  parliament, 
the  murders  which  the  oriental  despot  could  effect  by  a  single  sign  to  the 
eunuchs  of  the  seraglio.  He  tasted  of  blood  when  he  put  Buckingham  to 
death ;  and  after  a  few  more  years,  during  which  his  will,  being  unquestioned, 
was  less  tyrannical,  he  showed  that  bis  relish  for  it  was  not  to  be  satisfied  to 
his  dying  hour. 

■  4  Ben.  TIIL  e.  9,  £nt  printed  in  the  StMntes  by  Anthoritr. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

XiOther — King  Henry  vrilea  b,  book  ugaiiiBt  his  doctrinu— Hii  tide  of  Dcfemler  of  the  Pailh — 
League  ind  war  againet  France — Woliiej  leriei  coDtiibationi  on  property— Jealotuj  of 
fareigDera  ;  Sril  Haj-Daj — A  Parliament  anemblgd — Oreat  debate  upoa  Che  demand  for 
a  iDbcidj— Afiain  of  Scotland — Siege  of  Jedburgh— Duke  of  Saffolk  makeg  vu-iii  Fnmw 
—Battle  of  Pavia— FrancLB  >  priioner— Taiea  leiied  without  aDthority  of  FailiBmeot— 
— lonirreetian  in  Snffolk — The  illegal  demand  alamdaned. 

In  the  year  1521  Henry  hnd  been  king  for  twelve  years.  PosseBsed  of 
considerable  ability  and  Bome  learning,  hia  mind  waa  not  bo  wholly  occupied 
by  pleasures  and  pageantries  as  in  the  fluah  of  youth.  He  sought  for  a 
higher  eicitement  in  theological  controveray.  There  was  a  daring  innovator, 
-who  had  proceeded  from  attacking  the  open  sale  of  indulgences  for  sin  to 
question  the  foundations  of  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Martin  Luther 
had  been  first  despised  in  his  supposed  obscurity ;  but  his  preaching  and 
writing  had  produced  an  effect  in  Europe,  which  had  stirred  up  the  luiurious 
IJeo  X.  to  apprehend  that  a  poor  monk,  with  no  power  but  his  zeal  and 
courage,  might  become  troublesome  to  the  repose  even  of  the  most  splendid 
of  poDtifie.  At  length,  in  1520,  the  pope  issued  a  bull,  declaring  certain 
passages  of  Luther's  writings  heretical ;  denouncing  the  penalties  of  excom- 
munication against  him  unless  he  should  recant ;  and  threatening  the  same 
penalties  against  all  princes  who  should  neglect  to  secure  the  heretic.  In 
January,  1520,  Luther,  for  having  denied  the  pontifical  supremacy,  was 
eipelled  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  was 
called  upon  to  punish  the  Eeformer  ;  but  the  elector  of  Saionj  induced  the 
emperor  to  let  the  question  be  tried  before  a  diet  of  the  empire.    In  April. 
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the  diet  met  at  Worms.  Luther  enteied  the  town,  Binging  the  noble  hymn 
called  by  his  name.  The  multitude  who  Burroonded  the  monk  repeated  the 
inspiring  vords,  "  Our  God  ia  a  stiong  citadel ; "  and  the  hymn  of  Luther 
became  the  rallying  song  of  the  Reformation.  Before  the  emperor,  the 
electors  of  the  empire,  princes,  bishops,  Luther  avowed  that  the  writings 
denounced  by  the  pope  were  lus ;  and  refuted  to  retract  any  proposition  he 
had  set  forth,  unless  from  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  could  be 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  B«former  was  proof  against  the  threatening* 
or  the  penruBBians  of  this  assembly.  He  was  allowed  to  depart,  with  a  Bafe- 
conduct  for  twen^-one  days.  Maurice  of  Saxony  knew  the  danger  which 
Luther  incurred  if  he  went  at  large.  He  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  mried 
to  the  caotle  of  Wortburg.  In  this  solitary  fortress  the  proscribed  man  wa» 
secure ;  though  the  emperor  had  jdaced  him  under  his  ban.  Here,  in  his 
moiuitain  sc^tude,  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  powerful  treatiBes  against  what 
he  deemed  the  abuaes  of  religion — against  aoriculaF  confbsaion,  clerical 
celibacy,  monastic  vowb,  prayers  for  the  dead.  Here,  in  his  enthusiastic 
moods,  he  struggled  against  the  Hpiritual  dangers  by  which  he  fancied  himself 
surrounded ;  and  in  bis  meditations  upon  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion 
built  up  a  system  of  theology  that  should  take  the  place  of  the  principles 
that  he  held  to  be  corrupting.  So  passed  the  year  1521  with  the  great 
reformer.  If  the  princes  of  Glermany  who  were  opposed  to  Luther  had»been 
unable  to  indict  any  serious  injury  upon'his  person  or  his  opinions,  there  waa 
a  prince  in  England  who  felt  himself  called  upon  to  extinguish  him  by  a 
mortal  blow.  There  is  a  letter  from  IKchi^  Face  to  Wolsey,  dated  the  16th 
of  April,  in  this  year,  which  describee  the  king,  upon  the  arrival  of  Pace 
with  the  pope's  bull  against  Luther,  "  looking  upon  a  new  work  of  the  said 
Luther."  When  the  king  gave  dispnuse  to  the  book,  Pace  delivered  the 
pope's  bull  and  his  brief;  "  with  the  which  the  king  was  well  contented ; 
here,  at  length,  showing  unto  me  that  it  was  very  joyouB  to  hear  these  tidings 
&om  the  pope's  holiness  at  such  a  time  as  he  had  t^ea  upon  him  the  defence 
of  Christ's  church  with  his  pen."  The  king  declares  his  purpose  to  send 
his  book  not  only  to  Rome,  but  also  "into  Prance  and  other  nations  as  Bh&ll 
appear  convenient;"  and  Pace,  in  rapture,  writes,  "  So  that  all  the  Church 
ia  more  bound  to  this  good  and  virtuous  prince  for  the  vehement  zeal  he 
beareth  unto  the  same,  than  I  can  express."  *  Henry,  in  his  book,  denominated 
Luther  "  the  arch-heretic."  Luther  replied  to  the  king's  work  in  a  tone  of 
scurrility  which  deformed  moBt  of  the  learned  controversiea  of  these  times. 
But  Henry  obtained  what  he  regarded  as  a  great  distinction.  He  bad  been 
promised  the  title  of  "  the  Moat  Christian  king  "  by  Julius  11. ;  but  the  king 
of  France  retained  that  honour  when  be  had  appeased  the  pope.  Henry  now 
demanded  &om  pope  Leo  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith ; "  and  the 
pope  bestowed  that  distinction  upon  him  by  bull,  dated  the  11th  of  October. 
The  succeaaor  of  Leo  confirmed  the  title.t  The  hook  of  Henry  on  "the 
Seven  Sacraments,"  against  Luther,  written  in  Latin,  was  published  in 
London  in  1521,  and  in  Antwerp  in  1522,     It  produced  as  little  effect  upon 

■  EHIb,  Second  Series,  toI.  i.  p.  236. 

f  Dr.  Lingu'd  has  sltonu  that  the  title  VM  giren  to  Heni?,  penoDAlI;,  vithont  any  gnat 
of  inheritance. 
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the  progreas  of  the  Befonnatioii  in  Grernuny,  as  hia  letter  to  Lewis  of 
Bavaria ;  in  which  tie  says,  "  Delay  not  a  moment  to  seize  and  exterminate 
this  Luther,  who  is  a  rebel  against  Christ ;  and,  unless  he  repents,  deliver 
himself  and' his  audacious  treatises  to  the  flames."    This  was  written  in  May, 
1621.     On  the  12tli  of  that 
month  the  condemned  works 
cf   Luther  had   been  burnt 
before  Paul's  Crosa. 

Although  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Prance,  at  length 
reaching  its  natural  issue  of 
deadly  war,  involved  England 
at  every  stage  of  the  quarrel, 
it  scarcely  belongs  to  this 
history  to  trace  its  events  with 
any  minuteness.  After  an  in- 
effectual  attempt  to  recover 
Navarre  from  Spain,  Trands 
saw  a  league  against  him 
formed  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pop9.    The  mediation 

.  Ti      I       I     ■       II  >.  Lutlur,  Usdal  of, 

of  England,  m  the  person  of 
Wolsey,  was  accepted  by  the 

princely  disputants.  The  cardinal  appears  to  have  really  laboured  at  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  differences  of  these  two  proud  and  ambitious  poten- 
tates-, and  he  drew  up  the 
scheme  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  solemnly  carried  to 
Charles  and  to  FranciB.  But  a 
new  cause  of  quarrel  broke 
out  J  and  then  Wolsey  decided 
that  the  king  of  France  having 
been  the  aggressor,  the  king  of 
Bngland  was  houad  to  give  his 
aid  to  the  emperor.  A  treaty 
was  then  concluded  against 
Trance  with  Charles  and  with 
the  pope.  But  the  papal  andim- 
perial  forces  had  alr^y  driven 
the  French  out  of  Milan.  The 
exultation  of  Leo  was  un- 
bounded. In  the  hour  of  his 
triumph  he  was  seized  with  a 

mortal  illness.  Upon  the  death  BsmMoruniiiotLuthor. 

of  the  pontiff,  Wolsey  aspired 

to  the  papal  chair.  The  election  fell  upon  cardinal  Adrian,  a  Belgian,  who 
had  been  the  preceptor  of  the  emperor,  and  was  now  hia  viceroy  in  Spain. 
In  May,  1622,  Charles  again  visited  England,  and  remained  with  Henry  fiv* 
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weeks.    War  was  declared  against  France ;  but  the  meona  of  carrying  oa  war 

were  wanting.    The  chronicler,  whose  tedious  deBcriptions  of  the  proceaaiona 

and  banquets  ijhen  the  emperor  was  in  London  we  willingly  pasB  over,  has 

left  us  a  picture  of  Wolsey  sitting  as  a  commieBioner  of  property-tar,  which 

is  a  curious  illustration  of  mannera  as  well  as  of  political  history.     On  the 

20th  of  August,  the  cardinal  sends  for  tbe  mayor,  aldermen,  and  most  eub- 

Btantial  commoners  of  tbe  city  ;  and  tells  them  that  the  king  had  appointed 

commissioners  throughout  the  realm,  "to  awear  every  man  of  what  value  he 

is  in  moTeahles."      He  then  desires  to  have  an  account  which  may  enable 

him  to  swear  all  Bucb  aa  are  worth  a  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  ;  the  king 

only  deriving  a  tenth  part.     "  Sir,"  said  a  merchant,  "  if  it  may  please  you. 

How  shall  this  tenth  part  to  the  king  be  delivered  ?  "    "  In  money,  plate,  or 

jewels,"    said    the  cai^ 

dinal.    "0,   my  lord,'* 

answered  one,  speaking 

for    the    aldermen,  "it 

is  not  yet  two  months 

since  the  king  bed  of 

the  city  twenty    thou- 

sand   pounds  in  ready 

money  in  loan,  wherel^ 

the  city  is  very  bare  of 

money.   For  Qod's  sake 

shimng  o(  HiDn-  viiL  remember  this,  that  rich 

merchants    in    war   be. 

bare  of  money."  The  cardinal  dismissed  them  with,  "Well;  this  must  be  done, 

and  therefore  go  about  it."     But  the  aldermen  came  again  before  the  cardinal, 

and  humbly  besought  him  that  they  might  not  be  sworn  for  the  true  value  of 

their  substance ;  for  the  true  valuation  to  them  waa  unknown  j  and  many  an 

honest  man's  credit  was  better  than  his  substance ;  and  therefore  they  feared 

to  incur  the  peril  of  perjury.     "  Well,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  since  you  dreaif 

the  crime  of  perjury  it  is  a  sign  of  grace ;   and  therefore  I  will  for  you 

borrow  of  the  king  a  little.    Make  you  your  bills  of  your  own  value  likely 

to  report  your  fame,  and  then  more  businesa  needeth  not ;  for  you  see  what 

two  costly  armies  the  king  hath  ready  against  both  France  and  Scotland. 

Therefore  now  show  yourselves  like  loving  subjects,  for  you  be  able  enough. 

I  dare  swear  the  substance  of  London  is  no  less  worth  than  two  millions." 

The  citizens  answered,  "  the  city  is  sore  injured  by  tbe  great  occupying  of 

strangers."    "  It  shall  be  redressed,  if  I  live,"  said  the  cardinal  j  "  but  on 

Saturday  next  I  shall  appoint  one  to  receive  your  bills;  and  he  that  is  of 

credit  more  than  substance,  let  him  resort  to  me,  and  I  will  be  secret  and 

good  to  him,"  * 

The  loud  complaint  against  "the  great  occupying  of  strangers,"  waa  of  a 
grief  to  London,  which  four  years  before  had  produced  fatal  consequences. 
■'Evil  May-day"  was  too  recent  to  have  jiasscd  out  of  the  mind  of  Wolsey, 
when  lie  promised  a  redress  which  be  well  knew  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
accomplish.  The  king  might  imprison  Frenchmen  and  Scots,  and  seize  their 
goods,  ns  he  did  on  the  occasion  of  this  war;  but  the  indiutry  of  aliens, 
•  Hall,  p.  615. 
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ini  of  the  Flemings  especially,  was  of  too  vital  importance  to  be  iDterfered 
irith,  by  that  jealousy  of  unreaBoning  traders  and  artisnnB  which  had  already 
produced  fatal  reBolts.  Oa  the  1st  of  May,  1517,  "  the  great  shaft  of 
Corahill,"  {amoua  from  the  time  of  Chaucer,  had  been  taken  down  from  the 
iron  hooks  upon  which  it  hung  over  the  doors  of  Shaft-alley,  and  was  set  up 
with  much  rejoicing  before  the  south  door  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  the 
Apostle,  called  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  It  towered  above  the  steeple, 
-decked  with  its  green  boughs  and  its  May-garlands,*    But  there  was  gloom 


Fbirlnc  ot  Baeklen.    Ifiidi  duidDg  tor  Ou-luid*. 

VDongst  the  rulers  of  the  city ;  for  a  rumour  had  gone  fortb,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preachings  of  a  doctor  of  divinity,  named  Bell,  who  was  eicited 
by  one  Lincoln,  a  broker,  the  citizens  would  rise  in  a  body^and  eipel  and 
slay  the  aliens,  who  were  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  English  traders. 
The  Flemings,  especially,  kept  together  in  their  fraternities  ;  and  their 
number  was  so%reat,  that  on  a  Sunday  in  the  previous  Lent  six  hundred  had 
aiaembled  together  to  shoot  at  the  popinjay.  This  was  the  favourite  game 
of  the  Hetberlanders ;  and  Henry  himself  had  been  elected  king  of  the 
popinjay  by  the  good  lieges  of  Toumay.     It  would  appear  ftora  a  statuta 

"  Sm  atoVi  "Sunrev."  edit,  by  Mr.  Thorny  p.  54, 
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paaeed  about  this  period,  th&t  the  wtificen  of  LoodoQ  had  to  bear  greater 
chargeB  for  ecot  and  lot,  and  paid  a  higher  price  for  houBe-rent  and  pro^■isions, 
than  in  an;  other  place  within  the  realm.  They  had  also  to  fill  the  offices 
of  constable ;  and  upon  these  humbler  citizens  fell  the  unpleasant  duty  of 
"  skaTenship,"  or  street-cleaning.*  Aliens,  who  were  exempt  from  the 
burdens  of  citizenship,  were  therefore  objects  of  jealousy ;  but  they  were 
still  more  so  from  the  tact,  that  whatever  prohibitory  lavs  existed  against 
foreign  manufactures  were  necesssrily  inefficient  so  long  astiie  native  produc- 
tions were  dearer  than  those  of  the  strangers.  "When,  therefore,  Doctor  Bell 
preached  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Dutchmen,  who  brought  over  wrought 
goods,  "  Englbhmen  might  have  some  work  and  living,"  he  naturally  "  excited 
young  people  and  artificers  to  bear  malice  "  to  these  aliens.  On  this  May- 
day, therefore,  Wolsey,  as  chancellor,  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and 
wiu'ned  them  of  a  danger  that  he  heard  was  impending.  A  council  of  the 
city  was  called  in  the  evening ;  and  the  recorder  and  sir  Thomas  More  came 


Qeocrnl  C<atuine  In  the  nlgn  of  Hmry  VIll.    (Solucted  (Void  Holbda.) 

from  the  cardinal  with  a  command,  that  every  man,  with  hie  servants, 
should  be  within  his  house  at  nine  o'clock.  Proclamation  was  made  ;  hut 
proclamations  were  not  readily  diffused  amongst  the  huay  and  pleasure-loving 
youths  of  the  city.  In  Cheap,  the  young  men  were  playing  at  their  maidy 
game  of  "  bucklers  "  at  this  hour  of  nine.  An  ofGcious  alderman  commanded 
them  to  disperse ;  and  being  asked  "  Why  ?  "  by  one  of  the  youths,  had  him 
taken  into  custody.  Then  went  forth  the  well-known  cry  of  "  Prentices  and 
clubs;"  and  "out  of  every  door  came  clubs  and  wespoM."  There  was 
no  rest  in  London  on  that  night.  The  oratory  of  Doctor^elt  might  have 
been  harmless,  if  the  people  had  been  left  in  quiet.  But  once  roused,  there 
was  no  limit  to  their  violence.  The  houses  of  foreigners  in  Whitechapel 
were  rifled ;  for  therein  dwelt  alien  shoemakers,  a  class  of  artisans  who  have 
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alwBfB  provoked  English  jealoiuf .  The  affiur  became  an  maurrection.  The 
lieaten&nt  of  the  Tower  fired  his  ordnance  upon  the  aiy.  The  earla  of 
Sorrey  and  Shrewabuij  came  vith  their  armed  bands.  Thiee  hundred  of 
tihe  rioters  were  committed  to  prison ;  and,  after  a  trial,  thirteen  were  hajiged 
aa  baitorB,  "  becaiue  the  Hag  had  amitf  with  all  Chriatian  princes,  and 
ibej  had  broken  the  trace  and  league."  The  remainder  of  the  prisoners, 
b^ng  taken  with  baiters  round  their  neoks  to  WeatDtinster-hall,  came  before 
Henry  in  perxm.  "WolaeygsTe  them  "a  good  exhortation;"  and  when  a 
general  pardon  was  pronounced,  "all  the  prisoners  shouted  at  once,  and 
idtogether  cast  up  their  halters  into  the  hall  roof,  bo  that  the  king  might 
perceive  that  they  were  none  of  the  diecreetest  sort."  • 

In  April,  1523,  a  parliament  met  at  the  Black&iars.  It  was  the  first 
parliament  that  had  been  assembled  since  151S.  The  representative  prin- 
cjple  of  the  constitution  might  have  merged  in  a  monarchical  despotism,  if 
the  warlike  plans  of  the  government  could  have  .been  carried  out  by  forced 
losos  and  benevolenoes,  such  aa  Wolsey  exacted  from  the  citizens  of  London. 
The  inquisitions  into  their  substance  and  credit  irritated  tho  traders  of  the 
«aintal,  in  spite  of  the  promises  of  the  great  cardinal  to  be  "  secret  and  good 
to  them."  Men  then  felt  indignant,  as  they  will  always  feel,  at  having  their 
private  affairs  laid  Itare  for  fiscal  purposes.  In  the  provinces  .the  com- 
missionerB  of  the  crown  had  less  chance  than  Wolsey  of  making  the 
indostrious  contribute  to  the  demands  of  the  atate  in  a  manner  which  they 
knew  to  be  illegaL  To  the  parliament,  therefore,  of  1523,  the  king  applied 
ioT  a  subsidy. 

The  chuicellor  left  to  an  inferior  dignitary,  the  bishop  of  London,  the 
duty  of  opening  the  session,  which  usually  devolved  upon  the  holder  of  the 
great  seal.  Bishop  Tonstall  told  the  assembly  that  the  king  had  called  the 
high  court  of  parliament  together  for  the  remedy  of  mischiefs,  and  for  making 
new  statutes  which  may  be  to  the  high  advancement  of  the  commonwealth. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  had  become  one  of  the  king's  council,  was  nominated 
Speaker;  and  he,  "  according  to  the  old  usage,  disabled  himself  in  wit,  learn- 
ing, and  discretion."  f  But  Wolsey  vouched  for  the  king's  knowledge  of 
Heme's  qualities,  "  by  long  experience  in  his  service."  The  next  business 
of  the  parliament  was  to  be  something  of  more  pressing  import  than  "  the 
lemedy  of  mischiefs,"  and  the  enactment  of  new  laws.  On  the  29th  of  April 
Wolsey  came  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  having  set  forth  the  broken 
promises  of  the  king  of  Prance,  and  declared  the  intention  of  the  king  of 
England  and  the  emperor  to  "make  such  war  on  fVance  as  hath  not  been 
seen,"  demanded  a  fifth  of  eveiy  man's  goods  and  lands,  which  would  amount 
to  800,0001.  There  are  contradictory  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  sir 
Tlhomas  More  treated  this  sweeping  claim.  Hall  says  that  the  Speaker 
declared  that  "  of  duty  m^  ought  not  to  deny  four  shillings  in  the  poimd." 
The  debate  on  this  occasion,  as  given  by  an  historian  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,^ 
is  thought  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  writer.  But  a  pMsage  in  the 
earlier  chronicler  may  give  us  scmie  notion  of  the  resources  of  the  country  at, 
or  near,  this  period.  The  demand  of  the  subsidy,  with  the  previous  loan, 
amounting  to  1,200,000/., "  could  not  be  hadin  coin  in  the  whole  kingdom."  It 

•  HJl,  pp.  588  to  681.        +  JUd.,  p.  863.         t  Lord  Hwbert,  "History  of  Henry  VUL" 
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had  been  aaid  there  were  forty  thoafluid  parish  chtucheB  in  England;  "but it 
may  be  proTed  there  are  not  fifteen  thousand  paruhes."  "  How  many  parishes 
were  there  in  England,  except  those  in  cities  and  towns,  which  could  spare 
OQe  hundred  marks,"  which  sum  would  be  requited,  to  make  up  1,000,000/. 
from  fifteen  thousand  parishes  P  *  A  commisaion  was  appointed  to  reason 
with  the  chancellor,  and  to  induce  him  to  beseech  the  king  to  be  content 
with  a  smaller  sunt ;  "  to  the  which  he  currishly  replied,  that  he  would  rather 
bteve  his  tongue  plucked  out  of  his  head  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  than  to  move 
the  king  to  take  any  lets  sum."  t  Again  Wolsey  came  to  the  House  with  All 
the  pomp  with  which  he  was  surronnded  on  ataie  occasions.  He  "desired 
to  be  reasoned  withal ;  to  whom  it  was  answered,  that  the  fashion  of  the 
nether  bouae  was,  to  hear  and  not  to  reason,  except  amongst  themselves." 
Woisey  indignantly  retired  ;  and  the  sturdy  Commons, — with  a  temper  which 
showed  that  no  courtly  influence  or  intimidation  could  break  down  the 
ancient  spirit  which  the  long  line  of  kings,  with  all  their  feudal  power,  had 
respected, — debated  amongst  themselves  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  days.  A  sketch 
of  this  debate  has  been  preserred  to  as  in  a  letter  &om  a  member  to  the  earl 
of  Surrey :  J  "  Please  it  your  good  lordship  to  understand,  that  sithence  the 
heginniog  of  the  parliament  there  hath  been  the  greatest  and  sorest  hold  in 
the  lower  house,  for  payment  of  two  shillings  of  the  pound,  that  ever  was 
seen,  I  think,  in  any  parliament.  This  matter  hath  been  debated  and  beat^i 
fifteen  or  sixteen  days  together.  The  highest  necessity  alleged  on  the  king's 
behalf  to  ua  that  ever  was  heard  of ;  and,  of  the  contnuy,  the  highest  poverty 
confessed,  aa  well  by  knights,  squires,  and  gentlemen  of  every  quarter,  as 
by  the  commoners,  citizens,  and  burgeSBes.  There  hath  been  such  hold  that 
the  house  was  like  to  have  been  dissevered ;  §  that  is  to  eay,  the  knights 
being  of  the  king's  council,  the  king's  servants  and  gentlemen  of  the  one 
party ;  which  in  bo  long  time  were  spoken  with,  and  made  to  say  yea;  it 
may  fortune,  contrary  to  their  heart,  will,  and  conscience.  Thus  hanging 
this  matter,  yesterday  the  more  part  being  the  king's  servants,  gentleincB, 
were  there  aasembled ;  and  bo  they,  being  the  more  part,  willed  and  gave  io 
the  king  two  shillings  of  the  pound  of  goods  or  lands,  the  best  to  he  taken 
for  the  king.  All  lauds  to  pay  two  shillings  of  the  pound  &om  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  The  goods  to  pay  two  shillings  of  the  pound,  from  twenty 
pounds  upwards  ;  and  from  forty  shillii^  of  goods  to  twenty  pounds  to  pay 
sixteenpence  of  the  pound ;  and  under  forty  shillings,  every  person  to  pay 
«ightpence.  This  to  he  paid  in  two  years.  I  hare  heard  no  mui  ia  my 
life  that  can  remember  that  ever  there  was  given  to  any  one  of  the  king's 
ancestors  half  so  much  at  one  grant.  JVor,  I  think,  there  was  never  such  a 
precedent  seen  before  this  time.  I  beaeeke  Almighty  Ck>d  it  may  be  well 
and  peaceably  levied,  and  surely  paid  unto  the  king's  grace,  without  grudge, 
and  specially  without  losing  the  good  will  and  true  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
which  I  ret^on  a  far  greater  treasure  for  a  king  than  gold  or  silver. 
And  the  gentiemen  which  must  ti^e  pain  to  levy  this  money  among  the 
king's  subjects,  I  think,  shall  have  no  little  business  about  the  same." 

•  H»U,  p.  858.  +  Hid. 
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The  ad;  for  this  Bal)8idy^  contaitiB  a  number  of  the  most  strmgeat  danses 
for  enforcing  its  aBaeBBment  by  commisBionerB  and  its  collection ;  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  those  appointed  to  levy  the  money  had  "  no  little 
boBincBS  about  the  aante."  For  the  enactment  touched  the  great  induBtrions 
class  of  the  community,  down  to  every  perBon  taking  daily,  weekly,  or  yearly 
wages,  to  the  yearly  value  of  twenty  BhillingB.  *  Maatera  were  to  hold  in 
their  hands  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  charged  upon  their  servants.  The 
apprehmded  difficulty  of  obtaining  payment  in  the  coin  of  the  realm  ia  ahowit 
oy  a  provision  that  plate  might  be  received  by  the  collectors.  The  humbler 
danes  of  the  people  thus  directly  taxed  would  naturally  groan  under  their 
burthens  1  but  they  would  also  fee]  that  the  taxation  which  included  them 
gave  them  the  strongest  claim  to  p^ncipate  in  all  the  privil^es  of  freeman. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  they  made  their  voices  heard  in  the  highest  places 
when  the  demands  of  the  crown  became  more  onerous;  and  were  attempted 
to  be  enforced  without  the  sanction  of  parliament.  In  thia  struggle  the 
clergy  reaisted  the  demands  of  the  crown  as  Btrenuously  as  the  Commons  ; 
and  during  four  months  the  amount  of  the  grant  was  debated  in  Convocation. 

After  the  royal  treasury  had  been  thus  replenished,  the  war  with  France 
and  Scotland  was  carried  on  with  a  vigour  which  the  command  of  money 
would  naturally  produce;  and  with  s  ferocity  which  utterly  disregarded  the 
miseries  of  the  humble  and  industrious,  whose  labours  enable  the  productive- 
ness  of  the  earth  to  go  forward  and  repair  the  desolations  of  ambition.  In 
Scotland,  especially,  there  was  an  infliction  of  misery  upon  the  peaceful 
inhabitants,  which,  at  a  period  when  learning  and  the  arts  had  some  general 
cultivation,  far  exceeded  the  atrocities  of  what  are  called  "  the  dark  ages." 
The  realities  of  chivalry  had  vanished  j  but  its  cruelties  remained,  with  the 
empty  pageantries  that  stood  in  the  place  of  the  stem  virtues  of  "  the 
invincible  knights  of  old."  Political  morality  was  utterly  despised  in  the 
cabinets  of  princes.  Henry  had  always  his  poHtical  agents  and  spies  in 
the  Scottish  court,  as  his  father  had  before  him.  In  1516,  the  lord  warden  of 
the  marches  writes  to  Wolsey,  England  and  Scotland  being  then  at  peace, 
"  I  labour  and  study  all  that  I  can  to  make  division  and  debate  *  *  *  I  have 
secret  messages  from  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  other  *  *  *  And  also  I  have 
four  hundred  outlaws,  and  give  them  rewards,  that  bum  and  destroy  daily  in 
Scotland."  t  To  follow  out  the  hiatory  of  Scotland  during  the  peace  that 
succeeded  the  battle  of  Flodden,  is  to  trace  the  personal  history  of  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Henry,  who  appears  to  have  inherited  her  full  share  of  the 
pastdons  and  caprices  of  her  brother.  In  1514  she  married  the  earl  of 
Angus.  But  the  duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  James  III.,  being  invited  by 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  assume  the  regency,  Margaret  and  her  husband  fled 
to  England,  after  a  fruitless  contest  with  the  government.  Her  two  sons  were 
separated  firom  her.  Henry  addressedthe  Scottish  parliament  in  the  insolent 
tone  which  occasionally  manifested  his  nature,  desiring  that  Albany  might  bo 
banished  from  the  kingdom.  He  was  told,  with  a  spirit  that  belonged  to  the 
descendants  of  Bruce,  that  the  parliament  would  resist  any  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  their  choice.  Lord  Dacre,  the  warden  of  the  marches. 
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had  ttiiiB  a  fair  field  in  wbich  to  bow  "dirisioa  and  debate."  In  1S17 
Albany  weat  to  Trance ;  and  Margaret,  having  been  permitted  to  reeide  in 
Scotland,- the  cont«Bt«  of  factions  again  broke  out.  She  deeired  Angus  to  be 
regent, — a  demand  which  the  council  resisted.  Angus  was  a  faithlesa  husband ; 
and  the  queen-mother  resolved  upon  a  divorce.  But  Henry  effected  a  hollow 
reconciliation ;  and,  after  the  fi^vest  contests  between  the  factious  nobles, 
Angus  became  supreme  in  the  conduct  of  the  govenunent.  Ma^aret  was 
again  dissatisfied  with  her  husband ;  and  having  sought  a  divorce  in  the  court 
of  Bome,  induced  Albany  to  return  to  Scotland.  Her  son,  James  T.,  was 
then  nine  years  old.  Henry  did  not  scrapie  to  instruct  Wolsey  to  oppose  the 
divorce,  on  the  ground  that  his  own  sister  intcmded  to  murder  her  boo. 
Wolsey  writes  to  the  king,  in  1521,  that  he  had  caused  the  pope's  orator  to 
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interfere  for  the  prevention  of  the  projected  separation,  "  by  means  whereof 
the  said  divorce  shall  not  proceed  nhen  the  pope  ehall  be  informed  that  the 
same  is  procured  only  for  marriage  between  the  duke  of  jVlbany  and  the 
queen,  whereby  the  destruction  of  the  young  king  shall  ensue."  *     It  was  the 

•  Bute  Pnpers  of  Henry  VIII.,  to),  i.  ^ 
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object  of  the  Bnglisli  government  to  niae  up  impedimeuts  in  the  way  of 
AJbanj,  who  was  a  man  of  vigoar  and  ability ;  and  every  effort  of  corruption 
was  made  by  the  English  agents  to  produce  disorder  in  the  country.  In  1522, 
Henry  repeated  hie  demand  that  Albany  ahoald  be  removed  irom  power; 
and  the  parliament  again  disctumed  his  right  of  interference.  The  borders 
of  the  Tweed  were  then  ravaged  by  the  earl  of  Shiewabury.  Atbany'iaised 
an  aimy  of  eighty  thousand  men.  -  But  he  effected  nothing ;  for  lord  Dacie, 
with  singular  address,  operated  upon  bii  fean  that  a  great  fone  was  advancing 
from  England,  to  consent  to  a  month's  saspenaion  of  hoetilitiee.  Wolsej 
deBcribed  Albany's  conduct  as  that  of  "  a  coward  and  a  fool."  AllMny  now 
returned  to  IVanoe ;  and  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  in  1522  had  ravaged  Fwoe 
from  Calais  to  Amiens,  took  the  commimd  of  the  army  to  invade  Scotland 
His  first  exploit  waa  to  destroy  Jedbui^h — "  which  town,"  he  writes,  "  is  bo 
«urely  burnt  that  no  gairisons  nor  none  other  ehail  be  lodged  there,  unto  the 
time  when  it  shall  be  new  builded."  In  the  same  tetters  Surrey  rehitm  a 
remarkable  occurrence,  which  curionsly  exhibits  the  superstition  of  on 
English  army :  "  After  that,  my  said  lord  [Dacre]  returning  to  the  camp, 
would  in  nowise  be  lodged  in  the  same,  but  where  he  lay  the  first  night ;  and 
he  b^g  with  me  at  supper  about  8  o'clock,  the  hoiees  of  his  company  brake 
loose  and  snddenly  run  out  of  his  field  iu  such  numbers  that  it  caused  a 
marvellous  alarm  in  our  field ;  and  our  standing  watch  being  set,  the  horses 
came  running  along  the  camp,  at  whom  were  shot  above  one  hundred  eheais 
of  arrows  and  divers  guns,  thinking  they  had  been  Scots  that  wonld  have 
assaulted  the  camp.  I'^olly  the  horses  were  so  mad  that  they  ran  like  wild 
deer  into  the  field,  above  fifteen  hundred  at  the  least  in  divers  companies,  and 
iu  one  place  above  fifty  fell  down  a  great  rock  and  slew  themselves  -  and  abore 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ran  into  the  town,  being  on  fire,  and  by  the  women 
t^en  and  carried  away,  right  evil  hreqt ;  and  many  were  taken  again,  but 
finally  by  that  I  can  esteem  by  the  number  of  them  that  I  saw  go  on  foot 
next  day,  I  think  there  is  lost  above  eight  hundred  horses,  and  all  with  folly 
for  lack  of  not  lying  within  the  camp.  I  dare  not  write  the  wonders  that 
my  lord  Dacre  and  oil  his  company  do  say  tbey  saw  that  night,  six  times,  of 
spirits  and  fearful  sights.  And  universally  all  their  company  say  plainly  the 
devil  was  that  night  amoi^  them  six  times.  'Which  misfortune  hath  blemished 
the  best  journey  that  was  made  in  Scotland  many  years.  Z  assure  your 
grace  I  found  the  Scots  at  this  time  the  boldest  men  and  the  hottest  that  ever 
I  saw  any  nation ;  and  alt'  the  journey,  upon  all  parts  of  the  army,  kept  us 
with  so  continual  skirmish  that  I  never  saw  the  like.  If  they  might  assemble 
forty  thousand  as  good  men  as  I  now  saw  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand, 
it  would  be  a  hard  encounter  to  meet  them."  *  The  other  exploits  of  Suirey 
in  Scotland  are  thus  recorded  in  a  letter  of  Wolsey : — "  The  eart  of  Surrey  so 
devastated  and  destrt^ed  all  Tweedale  and  March,  that  there  is  left  neither 
house,  fortress,  village,  tree,  cattle,  com  or  other  succour  for  man ;  insomuch 
tiiat  some  of  the  people  tliat  fled  &om  the  some,  afterwards  returning  and  finding 
'  no  sustenance,  were  compelled  to  come  unto  England  begging  bread,  which 
oftentimes  when  they  do  eat,  they  die  incontinently  for  the  hunger  passed.  And 
with  uo  imprisoDment,  cutting  ofT  their  ears,  burning  them  iu  their  &ces,  or 

•  Bllu,  FiittBiriM,  Toli.  p.217.  .  ^ 
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otherwise,  can  be  kept  away."  Albany  had  now  returned  to  Scotland;  an4, 
after  croseing  the  T^nglinb  border,  suddenly  retreated  before  Surrey ;  and  his 
two  fiutures  hBTing  deprived  him  of  his  popalarity  in  Scotland,  he  quitted  his 
native  country  for  France,  and  returned  no  more.  Margaret,  the  quem- 
mother,  disgraced  herself  by  renewed  immoralities ;  and  her  huaband,  having 
become  regent,  the  Scottish  court  and  people  were  freed  from  her  habitual 
arrogance  aud  her  capricious  acbemes. 

In  1523,  Henry  attempted  to  realise  a  part  of  his  declaration  to  parliament, 
which  is  embodied  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  of  subsidy .- — "  Uu  highnew 
hath  employed,  and  intendeth  to  employ,  not  only  his  mind  and  study,  with 
labour  and  travail  of  body  and  jeopardy  of  his  own  royal  person,  to  the  adren- 
ture  of  this  war,  but  also  the  utmost  of  his  own  substance  and  treasure." 
He  did  not  jeopardise  his  own  royal  person ;  but  he  sent  Charles  Brandon, 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  to  invade  France.  The  ])eriod  was  favourable  to  the 
enterprise ;  for  the  duke  of  Bouibon,  one  of  the  highest  nobles  of  France,  and 
constable  of  the  kingdom,  having  cause  for  private  dissatisfaction  with  Francis, 
the  king,  had  fled  from  France,  to  join  the  confederacy  against  his  sovereign. 
Francis  was  intent  upon  recovering  his  power  in  Italy ;  and  was  advancing 
with  an  army  to  the  Alps.  By  a  plan  of  operations  combined  vith  the 
emperor,  the  English  were  to  invade  Fiance,  the  Spaniards  attack  Gnienne, 
and  the  Qermans  make  an  inroad  into  Burgundy.  The  English  expedition 
was  a  failure  ;  unless  a  march  towards  Paris  and  a  devaatatidn  of  the  country 
could  be  called  a  success.  The  operations  of  the  allies  were  deferred  till 
October.  Winter  set  in  with  furious  rains  and  intense  &ost.  The  troops  of 
£Dgland  were  perishing ;  and  Suffolk,  having  retreated,  disbanded  bis  army. 
But  he  had  previously  sent  "  the  lord  Sandes  in  post  to  the  king,"  who 
travelled  to  Windsor,  and  there  "  declared  his  message  -  which  was  that  bis 
people  that  were  in  the  French  ground  abode  much  misery ;  for  the  weather , 
was  wet,  the  ways  deep,  long  nights  and  short  days,  great  joumies  and  little 
victual,  which  caused  the  soldiers  daily  to  die."  •  The  king  promised  to 
send  succour ;  and  declared  his  will  that  the  army  "  should  not  break."  But 
"  the  soldiers  would  not  abide."  The  enterprise  was  at  an  end.  The  duke  of 
Suffolk  returned  to  Calais ;  and  there  he  lingered  for  a  season,  till  he  was 
assured  that  his  head  was  safe  if  he  ventured  to  England. 

The  chair  of  St.  Feter  was  a  second  time  vacant  during  the  period  in 
which  Wolsey  bad  been  a  cardinal.  Upon  the  death  of  Adrian,  he  was  agun 
a  candidate  for  the  pontificate.  His  pretensions  were  supported  by  the 
Eoglisb  king,  but  he  again  had  to  endure  the  disappointment  of  his  ambition. 
O-iulio  de  Medici  was  elected ;  and  took  the  title  of  Clement  YIL  As  a 
cardinal  he  had  always  suppori:ed  the  cause  of  the  emperor  Cbarles  against 
bis  rival  Francis.  The  temporal  interests  of  the  popedom  had  now  so  com- 
pletely neutralised  the  spiritual  power  of  the  head  of  the  church,  that  the 
movements  of  Borne  must  be  regarded  in  its  secular  aspects  if  we  would  com- 
prehend, even  to  a  slight  extent,  the  movements  of  European  policy.  The 
Italians  ardently  desired  independence  j  and  they  fancied  that  the  blessing 
was  to  be  attained  through  the  preponderance  of  the  pope  as  a  temporal 
prince.    Clement  was  now  in  alliance  with  the  emperor,  as  Adrian  had  been ; 

'  HiU,  p.  on. 
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bot  the  Italian  people  looked  with  natural  dread  upoa  the  alliance.  The 
domination  of  Spain  or  of  France  vsa  equally  hateful  to  them.  Tbcy  hoped  for 
no  good  to  themselves,  whatever  ahonld  ba  the  iaaue  of  the  war  between  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  France.  Before  the  summer  of  1524,  the  French  were 
driven  oat  of  Italy,  They  had  lost  the  noble  Bayard :  thdr  own  countryman, 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  waa  carrying  on  the  contest  with  the  fiercenesB  which 
generally  maiks  the  conduct  of  the  apostate  from  his  faith  or  his  country. 
Francis  was  resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  regain  Milan.  He  turned  from 
the  pursoit  of  the  imperial  army,  which  he  had  followed  to  the  gates  of  that 
city,  that  he  might  undertake  the  siege  of  Pavia.  This  was  in  October.  For 
three  months  the  siege  was  conducted  with  various  success ;  and  Francis, 
with  characteristic  rashness,  detached  a  part  of  his  army  to  invade  Kaplea. 
The  governor  of  Pavia,  in  February,  1525,  saw  famine  approaching,  nnd  wrote 
to  the  general  of  the  imperial  array : — "  Come  to  us,  or  we  must  cut  our  way 
to  you."  They  did  come.  On  the  24th  of  February,  the  French  king  moved 
hia  troops  out  of  their  intrenchments.  A  general  battle  took  place  ;  and  Francis, 
ailer  fighting  with  the  gallantry  of  the  elder  chivalry,  was  taken  prisoner.. 
Bourbon,  now  the  commander  of  the  imperial  arniy,  came  before  his  csptiw 
sovereign,  and  asked  to  be  permitted  to  kiss  bis  hand.  The  French  king 
refused.  Bourbon,  with  teus,  sud  that  if  his  counsel  had  been  followed,  he 
would  not  have  sustained  this  reverse.  Francis  made  no  direct  reply,  but 
ejaculated,  "Patience  1  since  fortune  hath  &iled  me." 

The  fall  of  Francis  called  forth  no  sympathy  from  Henry  of  England. 
A  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  of  Pavia  was  offered  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  cardinal  offidaied,  and  the  king  was  present.  The  ambition  of  Henry 
to  be  Icvd  of  France  now  revived.  He  proposed  that  the  emperor  and 
himself  should  invade  France ;  that  the  French  dominions  should  be  his,  as 
his  lawful  inheritance ;  and  that  Charles  should  take  the  Burgundian 
provinces.  But  to  accomplish  these  mighty  undertakings  waa  difficult  with 
an  empty  treasury.  The  last  parliament  had  been  troublesome.  They 
refused  to  give  all  that  the  king  required.  They  had  asserted  the  oldireedom 
of  the  Commons  of  England  to  deliberate  amongst  themselves,  without 
instruction  irom  the  minister  of  Uie  crown.  A  subsidy  was  therefore 
demanded  without  the  intervention  of  parliament ;  and  commiBsioners  were 
appointed  to  levy  the  illegal  claim  of  the  sixth  part  of  'every  man's 
Substance.  From  the  clergy  more  waa  demanded.  The  resistance  was 
universal.  The  temper  of  the  nation  maybe  collected  from  a  letter  of  the- 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  "Wolsey :  "It  hath  been  showed  me  in  a  secret 
manner  of  my  friends,  the  people  sore  grudgeth  and  murmureth,  and  speaketh 
cursedly  amoug  themselves,  as  far  as  they  dare,  saying  that  they  shall  never- 
have  rest  of  payments  as  long  as  some  liveth,  and  that  they  had  better  di& 
than  to  be  thus  continually  handled,  reckoning  themselves,  their  children, 
and  wives,  as  despoiled,  and  not  greatly- caring  what  they  do,  or  what 
becomes  of  them.  •  •  •  •  They  fear  not  to  speak  that  they  be  con- 
tinually beguiled,  and  no  promise  is  kept  unto  them ;  and  thereupon  some  of 
them  suppose  that  if  this  gift  and  grant  be  once  levied,  albeit  the  king's 
grace  go  not  beyond  the  sea,  yet  nothing  shall  be  restored  again,  albeit  they 
be  showed  the  contrary.  •  *  •  •  I  haveheardBay,moreover,thatwhen 
the  people  be  commanded  to  make  fires  and  tokens  of  joy  for  the  taking  of 
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the  I^Dch  kiDg,  diverB  of  them  hare  epoken  that  tbey  hare  more  cause  to- 
weep  than  to  rejoice  thereat.  And  divers,,  aa  it  hath  been  showed  mo 
secretly,  hare  wished  openly  that  the  ^French  king  were  at  bia  liberty  again, 
so  as  there  were  a  good  peace,  and  the  king  should  not  attempt  to  win 
France,  the  winning  whereof  should  be  more  cbargeful  to  England  than 
profitable,  and  the  keeping  thereof  much  more  cbargeful  than  the  winning. 
Also  it  hatb  been  told  me  secretly  that  divers  have  recounted  and  repeated 
what  infinite  anms  of  money  the  king's  grace  hath  spent  abieady  in  invading 
of  France,  once  in  bis  royal  person,  and  two  other  sundry  times  by  bia  several 
noble  captains,  and  little  or  nothing  in  comparison  of  bis  coats  bath  prevailed ; 
insomuch  that  the  king's  grace  at  this  hour  bath  not  one  foot  of  land  more  in 
France  than  bis  moat  noble  &tlier  had,  which  lacked  no  ri<^ea  or  wisdom  to 
win  the  kingdom  of  France,  if  be  had  thought  it  expedient."  But  such 
warning  was  of  little  use.  The  people  said,  "  if  men  should  give  their  goods 
by  a  commission,  then  it  would  be  worse  than  the  taxes  of  France,  and 
^iglaud  should  be  bond  and  not  free."  The  clothiers  of  Sufi'olk  had  been 
frightened  into  submisaion  by  the  king's  commissioners  ;  but  the  men  who 
worked  for  the  clothiers  now  showed  the  agents  of  despotism  where  the 
burthen  of  oppressive  taxation  must  chiefly  &11.  The  narrative  of  Hall  is 
deeply  interesting,  and  shows  of  what  solid  stuff — the  sturdy  compound  of 
acute  feeling  and  plain  sense — tiie  AnglO'-Saxon  was  composed.  The  people  of 
Sufi'olk  had  begun  "  to  rage  and  assemble  themselves  in  companies."  The 
duke  of  Suffolk  was  for  subduing  them  by  the  strong  band,  and  directed  that 
their  harness  should  be  taken  from  them.  The  people  now  openly  rebelled ; 
and  the  duke  called  upon  the  gentlemen  to  assist  him.  But  they  would  not 
fight  against  tbeir  neighbours.  More  moderate  councila  prevailed.  "  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  high  treasurer  and  admiral  of  England,  hearing  ot  this, 
gathered  a  great  power  in  K'orfolk,  and  came  towards  the  commons,  and  of 
bis  nobleness  he  sent  to  the  commons,  to  know  tbeir  intent,  which  answered, 
that  they  would  live  and  die  in  the  king's  causes,  and  to  the  king  to  be 
obedient :  when  the  duke  wist  that,  he  came  to  them,  and  then  all  spake  at 
once,  BO  that  he  wist  not  what  they  meant.  Then  he  asked  who  was  their 
captain,  and  bade  that  he  should  speak  ;  then  a  well-aged  man  of  fifty  years 
and  above,  asked  license  of  the  duke  to  speak,  which  granted  with  good  will. 
My  lord,  said  this  man,  whose  name  was  John  Greene,  sith  you  ask  who  is 
our  captain,  forsooth  bis  name  is  FoverfT-,  for  be  and  his  cousin  Necessity 
bath  brought  us  to  this  doing.  For  all  these  persons  and  many  more,  which  I 
would  were  not  here,  live  not  of  ourselves,  but  all  we  live  by  the  substantial 
occupiers  of  this  country,  and  yet  they  give  us  so  little  wages  for  our  work- 
manship, that  scarcely  we  be  able  to  live,  and  thus  in  penury  we  pass  the 
time,  we,  our  wives  and  children ;  and  if  they  by  whom  we  live  be  brought  in 
that  case  that  they  of  their  tittle  cannot  help  us  to  earn  our  living,  then 
must  we  perish  and  die  miserably.  I  speak  tfa^,  my  lord :  the  cloth-makers 
have  put  all  these  people,  and  a  &r  greater  number  from  work ;  the  bosband- 
men  have  put  away  their  servants,  and  given  up  household ;  they  say  the  king 
fieketh  so  much  that  they  be  not  able  to  do  as  they  have  done  before  this 
time,  and  then  of  necessity  must  we  die  vn^tcbedly :  wherefore  my  lord, 
now,  according  to  your  wisdom,  consider  oiu:  necessity.  The  duke  was  sorry 
to  hear  tbeir  complaint,  and  well  be  knew  that  it  was  true :  then  he  said, 
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S'eighbotin,  sever  yourselTeB  asunder,  let  ereiy  man  depart  to  his  home,  and 
choose  farther  four  thst  shall  -  ansver  for  the  remiiAiit,  and  on  my  honour 
I  will  send  to  the  king  and  make  humble  intercesBion  for  your  paxdon,  which 
I  tmst  to  obtain,  so  that  you  will  depart.  Then  all  they  answered  they 
wotild,  and  so  they  departed  home."* 

Of  this  attempt  to  tax  the  people  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  Mr. 
TTftllnTTi  has  said,  "In  the  most  remote  and  irr^ular  times  it  would  be  difGcult 
to  find  a  precedent  for  so  umrerul  and  enormoua  an  exaction ;  since  tallages, 
however  aMtnaj,  were  ne?er  paid  by  the  barona  or  freeholders,  nor  by 
their  tenant^  and  the  aids  to  which  they  were  liable  were  restricted  to  parti- 
cular cases."t  ^le  despot  now  learnt  that  his  absolute  rule  was  to  have 
some  limit.  But  for  the  artisans  of  Soffolk,  England,  at  this  period,  would 
probably  hare  passed  into  the  condition  of  France,  where  the  abuse  of  theroyal 
power  lutd  long  before  depriTed  the  QBople  of  their  rights.  "The  Courage  and 
love  of  freedom  natural  to  the  TJJngliBti  commons,  speaking  in  the  hoane  voice 
oftmnnlt, though TeiyillBupportedbytheirBQpenoTS, preserved  us  in  so  great 
a.  peril."  Henry,  with  a  meanness  equal  to  his  rapacity,  aSect«d  not  to  know 
"  that  the  commiinoners  were  so  stnught  as  to  demand  a  sixth  of  eveiy  man's 
substance."  Wolsey  took  the  blame  upon  himselt  Pardons  were  issaed 
for  all  the  rioters ;  the  commissions  were  revoked ;  and  the  old  trick  of  a 
voluntary  "benevolence"  was  i^wn  resorted  to.  The  rich  did  not  dare  to 
show  the  spirit  of  the  poor ;  and  they  yielded  to  irregular  exactions  in  the 
form  of  gifts  and  loans,  under  the  terror  of  such  speeches  as  one  which  Woleey 
made  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London; — "It  were  better  that  some 
should  suffer  indigence  than  the  king  at  this  time  should  lack ;  and  therefore 
beware,  and  resist  not,  nor  rufQe  not  in  this  case,  for  it  may  fortune  to  cost 
some  their  heads."! 

"  StU,  p.  TOO.  +  "CoMtitatioud  Hiatoir,"  vol.  i.  o.  1.  t  HaJl,  p.  B99. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Bel«ise  of  the  king  of  Fi&ncc — Spirit  oftheltallRus — The  Sack  of  Rome — Character  of  the  umic* 
Hi  Rome — The  diTOrce  of  qneea  Catherine  agitated — Difficulties  of  Woteef^ECis  embtasj 
to  France— He  retunui  to  new  difEcoltiee — Anne  Bolejn  at  the  Engliah  court — Ww 
declared  ngainet  the  emperor — Ckimmiseion  from  the  pope  on  the  qneatiuu  of  the  diTorce — 
Cardinal  Campegiua  in  England  as  legate  with  WolEej— Interriev  of  the  legates  villi 
Catherine—Temper  of  the  people  in  BngUnd  Opening  of  the  legatjne  eoramiBuoD^WcdKj 
aarrenden  the  greit  seal. 

Aftek  the  capture  of  Francis  I.,  the  emperor  made  no  attempt  to  foUow 
up  hia  success  by  any  bold  measures  against  France.  He  was  'without  the 
menns  of  paring  an  army  to  invade  bis  rival's  territories  ;  and  was  too  prudent, 
even  if  ho  bad  poesesaed  the  necessary  finances,  to  risk  an  assault  upon  a 
brave  and  proud  nation,  who  would  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  own 
kingdom  though  their  king  was  a  captive.  Charles  V.  told  the  English 
envoys  that  it  was  best  to  be  quiet.  "  The  deer  was  in  the  net,  and  thought 
need  only  to  be  taken  for  the  division  of  his  skin."*  He  concluded  an 
armistice  with  France  for  sii  months.     He  had  complaints  to  make  against 

•  Lcijiind,  "Hiiloire  dn  Divorce,"  vol.  i.  p.  41.  This  cnrions  hook  fumishea  TalnaUe 
materials  for  the  history  of  this  period  ;  especialiy  in  the  letten  of  Jran  dn  Bella;,  bishop  of 
Bajonne.  who  formed  one  of  an  embaasy  from  Pranc*  to  England. 
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the  English  gOTerumeiLt.  Kis  ambaeaador  had  been  inaulted.  A  secret 
enToy  of  France  had  heea  in  commnmcation  with  Wolaey  in  London.  He 
had  diacoTered  that,  the  princess  Moiy,  who  had  long  been  contracted  to  him, 
had  been  the  object  of  a  matrimonial  negotiation  both  with  France  and 
with  Scotland.  ChorleB  now  demanded  that  the  contract  should  be  fulfilled. 
Henry  declined  to  complete  the  arrangement,  on  account  of  the  yonth  of  bis 
daughter  ;  and  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  depend  upon  the  ability  v£ 
the  emperor  to  give  him  the  crown  of  France,  or  hia  wiUtngness  to  surrender 
Francia  to  his,  the  king  of  England's,  keeping.  Charles,  it  is  said,  aafnuned 
SB  arrogant  tone  in  these  negotiations  ;  but  there  was  a  greater  impediment 
to  Mendabip  than  bis  haughty  hearing.  He  had  no  money  to  give  Henry  or  bis 
profdse  minister.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  gorenunent  of  France, 
under  the  legancy  of  the  queen-mother,  in  which  this  essential  condition  of  an 
alliance  was  amply  provided  for.  JBut  whilst  the  French  cabinet  made  the 
moat  laviab  engagements  with  Henry  and  Wolsey,  having  &e  full  consent  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  a  protest  was  solemnly  recorded  against  these 
conditionB,  that  Francis  might  at  some  future  time  repudiate  the  contracts 
made  in  hia  absence.  The  conduct  of  each  of  the  governments  exhibits  the 
low  oonning  of  the  most  unscrupulous  chafferera,  instead  of  the  high  faith 
that  should  belong  to  all  the  transactions  of  great  nations.  The  policy  of 
England  now  more  and  more  inchned  to  a  league  with  France,  which  was  com* 
pleted  in  August,  1525.  Meanwhile,  Francis  remained  in  captivity — ^first  in 
Italy  and  afterwards  in  Spain.  Ifegotiations  for  his  release  were  at  length 
entered  into  at  Madrid,  he  having,  after  repeated  refuaols,  consented  to 
restore  Bui^undy  to  the  emperor.  After  being  a  prisoner  for  more  than  a 
year,  the  king  of  France  waa  released ;  and  when  his  foot  touched  the  French 
territory,  he  exclaimed,  "  Kow  I  am  again  a  king!  "  French  historians  say 
that  afl%r  his  capture  he  wrote,  "  All  is  lost,  except  honour."  When  he  became 
firee,  all  was  gained  at  the  price  of  honour.  He  reAised  to  ratify  his  engage- 
ment for  the  surrender  of  Bui^undy,  to  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn. 
The  pope  dispensed  with  his  oath ;  and  Henry  instmcted  his  ambassadors 
to  urge  h'"!  to  violate  it.  In  these  dishonourable  transactions  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  power  of  Churles  V.  might  have  influenced  the  secret  conduct 
of  the  English  government ;  ss  the  same  fear  impelled  the  court  of  Bome,  and 
other  Italian  states,  to  open  hostility  with  the  emperor. 

The  war  upon  which  the  pope  entered  against  the  emperor,  in  1526,  has  a 
chum  upon  our  sympathy ;  for  it  was  a  war  for  the  independence  of  Italy. 
Clement  YII.  engaged  in  this  war  as  a  temporal  prince  ;  but  his  position  as 
bishop  of  Bome  had  a  material  influence  upon  its  results.  The  able  historian 
of  the  popes  shows  that  a  strong  feeling  of  common  interest  had  arisen 
throughout  Italy  at  this  crisis.  He  says — "  I  am  persuaded  that  their  vast 
literary  and  artistical  pre-eminence  above  sU  other  countries  was  the  main 
cause  of  this.  The  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  leaders 
as  common  soldiers,  was  intolerable ;  and  it  was  with  a  mixture  of  scorn  and 
rage  that  the  Italiuis  beheld  these  half-barbarian  strangers,  masters  in  their 
land."  *  The  passionate  aspirations  for  a  national  unity — such  feelings  as 
have  vainly  blazed  np  again  and  again  during  three  centurtea — were  expressed 

*  Bonks,  ■'H{atoi7ciftheFopeB,"TDl,Lp,102. 
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b7  Gibetto,  the  confidential  minister  of  Clement  TUC. :  "  This  time  it  is  not 
a  question  of  a  petty  vengeance,  a  point  of  honour,  or  a  single  dty.  This  wb- 
will  decide  the  deliverance  or  the  eternal  slavery  of  Italy."*  Had  that  dis- 
tracted country  posseesed  a  leader  in  a  temporal  prioce,  endowed  with 
qualities  such  as  might  have  competed  witK  the  dedsion  of  chancter  that 
distinguished  CharlM  V.,  she  might  have  then  emancipated  herself  Irom  fiHcign 
sway.  She  has  borne  the  yoke  to  this  hour ;  and  she  probably  will  continue 
to  bear  it  as  long  aa  the  head  of  the  Boman  Church  is  ^so  a  secular  ruler.- 
The  interests  of  the  papacy,  and  the  wel&re  of  Italy,  have  been,  in  too  many 
cases,  wholly  conflicting. 

The  doctrines  of  Luther  had  made  considerable  progress  in  Germany-. 
Many  pious  and  moderate  men  had  adopted  them  from  an  earnest  principle.. 
The  worldly-minded  had  taken  their  sides  in  the  contest  of  opinions,  from 
the  hope  of  political  or  personal  advantsge.  The  turbulent  and  discontented 
of  the  cities,  and  the  fierce  adventurers  of  the  mercenary  armies,  saw  in  the 
general  hatred  of  the  papal  power  a  coming  opportunity  for  spoliation. 
Clement  YII.  had  stirred  up  this  spirit  into  a  bitter  hostility  to  himself 
amongst  the  Germans,  l^  his  rupture  of  an  alliance  with  the  emperor. 
George  Frundsberg,  a  German  noble  of  great  influence,  had  raised  an  army 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  with  small  pay  and  large  promises.  In  N'ovember, 
1528,  his  fierce  lance-knighta  crossed  the  Alps,  made  more  ferocious  even 
than  their  ordinary  temper  by  hunger  and  all  destitution.  "  If  X  get  to 
Bome,"  said  their  leader,  "  I  will  hang  the  pope."t  Bourbon,  now  the 
general  of  the  emperor's  armies  in  Italy — he  who  had  endured  the  reproach 
of  the  dying  Bayard,  at  the  battle  of  Bebec,  for  being  in  arms  against  his 
prince  and  his  country — had  no  resources  for  the  supply  of  a  mutinous  army 
of  Tsrious  nations  but  the  plunder  of  some  hostile  state.  In  January,  1527, 
he  marched  from  Milan  at  the  head  cf  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The 
winter  was  one  of  uncommon  severity.  The  troops  were  wholly  unprovided 
with  necessaries.  All  the  munitions  of  war  were  wanting.  Spaniards, 
Italians,  Germans,  Flemings,  starving  and  blaspheming,  marched  on  for  tw» 
months  with  no  bucccbs  but  the  plunder  of  the  villages  on  their  route.  They 
dared  not  attack  Flacentia ;  for  the  confederate  army  hovered  about  them. 
They  had  no  artillery  to  besiege  Bologna.  Clement,  meanwhile,  had  con- 
cluded a  separate  treaty  with  Lannoy,  one  of  the  imperial  gen^als,  for  & 
suspension  of  arms.  Bourbon  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  arrangement.  He 
was  the  commander  of  men  who,  if  he  disappointed  their  hopes  of  booty, 
would  turn  and  rend  him.  BUa  plans  were  yet  undecided.  Florence 
or  Bome  were  alike  capable  of  fiinushing  plunder  to  his  soldiers.  At 
last,  he  moved  out  of  Tuscany  tovrarde  Bome.  The  pope  made  no  attempt 
to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Boman  territory.  He  repaired  the  breachea 
in  the  old  city-walla  ;  he  erected  a  few  new  works ;  he  armed  the  artificers. 
But  in  this  hour  of  danger  he  appears  to  have  relied  too  securely  upon  his 
spiritual  weapons.  He  excommunicated  Bourbon  and  his  troops,  denouncing 
the  Germans  aa  Lutherans  and  the  Spaniards  as  Moors.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
Bourbon  and  his  men  were  encamped  before  the  magnificent  capital ;  and  as 
they  gazed  upon  its  domes  and  towers,  they  were  told  that  the  treasures  wMcb 
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had  there  been  accumulating  for  centuries  would  be  theirs  at  the  monrow'a 
dawn.  On  that  morrow  the  eternal  city  wa«  assaulted  in  three  separate 
attacks.  The  morning  was  miatj ;  and  their  approach  to  the  subarbs  was 
nnperceired.  There  was  a  brave  remstance  of  the  few  who  defended  the 
ontworks.  Bourbon  leapt  from  his  horse ;  and  planting  a  Bcaling-laddeF 
againat  the  wall,  shouted  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  A  ball  &om  Hie  ramparts 
terminated  his  Career.  His  death  produced  no  relaxation  in  the  ardour  of  his 
fbllowere.  Their  prey  was  before  tiiem ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  devoted  citj 
was  in  their  hands.  The  pope  and  his  cardinals  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  castle  of  Bt.  Angelo.  The  scene  that  followed  has  been  described  by 
Gniociardini,  and  by  the  historian  of  Charles  V.  The  daborate  description  of 
iBobertBon  is  familiar  to  the  majorify  of  readers.  There  is  an  incidental 
narrative  of  Gibbon  whicb  has  some  remarkable  peculiarities.  His  spirited 
outline  in  which  the  atrocities  at  the  taking  of  Borne  by  the  troops  of 
Charies  Y.  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Goths  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  ofiers  a  brief  summary  of  the  lamentable  resulte  of  the  assanlfe 
of  Bourbon.  "  The  ravages  of  the  barbarians  whom  Alaric  had  led  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  were  less  destructive  than  the  hostilities  exerctsed  by 
the  troops  of  Charles  V.,  a  catholic  prince,  who  styled  himself  Emperor  of 
the  Somans.  The  Goths  evatniated  the  city  at  the  end  of  six  days,  but 
Some  remained  above  mne  months  in  the  possessioa  of  the  Imperialists :  and 
every  hour  was  stained  by  some  atrodous  act  of  cruelt7,  luat,  and  rapine. 
The  authority  of  Alarie  preserved  some  order  and  moderation  among  the 
ferocious  multitude  which  acknowledged  him  for  their  leader  and  king ;  but 
the  constable  of  Bourbon  had  gloriously  fallen  in  the  attack  of  the  walla ; 
and  the  death  of  the  general  removed  every  restraint  of  discipline  &om  an 
army  which  consisted  of  three  independent  nations,"  Bobertson  haa  dis- 
tinguished between  the  character  of  these  different  fbrees:  "Whatever 
excesses  the  ferocity  of  the  Germans,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
licentiooanesa  of  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  suffer."  GKbbon  ascribes  the  same  i^ualities  to  the  Italians 
and  Spaniards ;  but  of  the  Germans  he  says,  they  "  were  less  conupt  than 
the  Italians,  less  cruel  than  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  rustic,  or  even  savage, 
aspect  of  these  Tramontane  warriors  often  disgnised  a  simpla  and  merciftil 
disposition."  What  Gibbon  adds  of  the  Germane  is  more  important  than 
their  national  characteriatics :  "  They  had  imbibed,  in  the  first  fervour  of. the 
Reformation,  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  principles,  of  Luther.  It  was  their 
favourite  amusement  to  insult,  or  destroy,  the  consecrated  objects  of  catholic 
BUperstitioD ;  they  indulged,  without  pitj'  or  remorse,  a  devout  hatred  ^lainst 
the  clergy  of  every  denomination  or  degree,  who  form  so  considerable  a  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Bome ;  and  their  fanatic  zeal  might  aspire  to 
subvert  the  throne  of  Antichrist, — to  purify,  with  blood  and  fire,  the 
abominationB  of  the  spiritual  Babylon."  *  Gibbon  is  impartial  in  his  hatred 
of  religious  fanaticism :  "  Many  of  the  Castilians  who  pillaged  Bome  were 
familiars  of  the  Holy  Inquisition."  A  recent  writer,  of  great  ability,  has 
endeavoured  to  associate  the  persecuting  and  ribald  spirit  of  some  of  the 
eaiiy  reformers  with  the  terrible  lessons  that  were  learnt  at  the  Back  of 
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.Bome :  "  There  is  said  to  have  been  among  the  followen  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon  (whether  he  was  among  the  mock  cardinals  vho  rode  in  processioB 
on  asses,  I  do  not  know)  an  Engliehman,  of  low  birth,  vicious  habits,  and 
infidel  principles,  who  afterwards  becaine  of  terrific  importance  to  the  Church 
of  England."  *  The  "  ruffian,"  so  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Borne  in  1527, 
was  Thomas  Cromwell.  The  connexion  which  Gibbon  desires  to  show  between 
the  spirit  of  Luther — "  the  forioue  spirit,"  as  he  expresses  'it  in  a  note— io 
not  more  a  proof  of  the  ferocity  of  the  reforming  temper  of  German j,  than  of 
the  provocation  which  the  impostures  and  mummeries,  the  greediness  and 
luxury,  of  the  BomansChun:^,  had  ofiered  to  rou^  and  ignorant  men,  with 
strong  understandings  and  not  wholly  without  "  meroful  dispositions."  Thff 
enormities  against  which  Luther  fought  were  of  a  character  to  make  the 
people  hate  and  despise  them,  when  they  could  do  so  without  the  dread  of  the 
gibbet  and  the  stake.  That  iJiey  should  have  been  handled  delicately  by  the 
multitude  is  somewhat  too  much  to  expect  from  human  nature.  If  Thomas 
Cromwell  learnt  his  statesmanship  in  the  plunder  of  Borne,  as  is  inferred,  the 
lessons  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  Luther's  spirit  must  have  been  some- 
what neutralised,  if ,  as  we  are  told,  at  the  time  when  this  event  happened, 
"  he  had  no  preference  and  no  respect  for  either  popery  or  protestantism,  and 
acted  under  no  principle  but  that  which  taught  him  to  do  the  best  he  could 
for  himself."  t  Instead  of  ascribing  the  outrages  of  1527  to  the  fanatic  seal 
of  the  young  Beformation,  it  might  therefore  be  safer  to  aaa^n  such  effects 
of  unbridled  wickedness  chiefly  to  individual  selfishness,  and  to  bdieve  that 
the  fanaticism  in  such  case  ia  only  the  cloak  under  which  the  rapacious 
man  does  the  best  he  can  for  his  own  dirty  profit.  At  any  rat«  we  may 
believe  that  fanaticism  was  the  weed  that  grew  up  amongst  the  com  in  s 
prolific  soil ;  not  confounding  the  abuse  of  a  great  principle  with  the  principle 
iteelf. 

The  intelligence  of  the  triumph  of  his  arms,  and  of  the  excesses  which 
disgraced  it,  produced  in  the  emperor  a  singular  attempt  of  policy  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  By 
his  command  the  people  were  called  upon  to  mourn  in  his  dominions,  and  to 
ofier  up  prayers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  pontiff.  This  has  been  called 
"hypocrisy.":^  It  woa  an  attempt  to  refine  upon  an  occurrence  which  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  was  a  victory  over  the  papal  power,  desecrated  by 
wielding  the  carnal  weapon.  The  people  of  England  took  this  broad  view  of 
the  question.  Our  English  chronicler,  who  is  a  tolerobly  faithful  expositor 
of  the  popular  feeling,  says, — "  The  king  was  sorry,  and  so  were  many 
prelates ;  but  the  commonalty  little  mourned  for  it.  "  "  *  *  The  pope  was  a 
rufEan.  •  •  •  •  He  began  the  mischief  and  was  well  served."  §  Wolsey, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  called  upon  the  king  to  show  himself  a 
defender  of  the  Church  ;  and  Hall  puts  this  answer  into  Henry's  mouth :  "  I 
more  lament  this  evil  chance  than  my  tongue  can  tell ;  but  when  you  say  tiiat 
I  am  Defender  of  the  I'aith,  I  assure  you  that  this  war  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope  is  not  for  the  faith,  hut  for  temporal  poaseasiona  and  dominions." 
We  m^-te^e  such  formal  speeches  in  the  old  historians  for  what  they  are 
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wortfa — the  setting  forth  of  cnrrent  opinion.    The  policy  of  the  EngliBh 
govenunent  resolved  itself  into  sending  "Wolsey  Bs  ambaasador  to  !France. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  chronider  which  is  as  "  the  straw  thrown  up  to 
show  which  way  the  wind  blows."  Hall,  with  reference  to  the  projected 
ambaasj,  says,^-"  This  Beaaon  began  a  £une  in  London  that  the  king's  con- 
feasor,  being  bishop  of  Lincohi,  called  Doctor  Longland,  and  dirers  ot)ier 
great  clerks,  had  told  the  king  that  the  marriage  between  him  and  the  Iiady 
Catherine,  late  wife  to  bis  brother.  Prince  Arthnr,  was  not  good,  but  d&nmable ; 
and  the  king  hereupon  should  marry  the  dncbess  of  Alen^on,  aistet  to 
the  French  king,  at  the  town  of  Gahua  this  summer  ;  and  that  the  viscount 
£ochfort  bad  brought  with  him  the  picture  of  the  aaid  lady  ;  and  that  at  his 
letam  out  of  France  the  cardinal  should  pass  the  aea  to  go  into  France  to 
fetch  her.  This  rumour  sprang  so  much  that  the  king  sent  for  sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  mayor  of  Ijondon,  and  strictly  charged  him  to  see  that  the  people 
shonld  cease  of  this  communication,  upon  pain  of  the  king's  high  displeasure."* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quration  of  the  divorce  had  been  agitated  at 
this  period ;  and  it  having  been  made  matter  of  close  discussion,  "  a  fame  in 
London"  might  have  spread  out  of  those  secret  counaels.  Wolsey  left  the 
court  on  his  embassy  on  the  8rd  of  July,  1527.  On  the  1st  of  July,  he  had 
aent  a  despatch  to  the  king,  in  which  he  declares  his  trouble  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  message  which  he  had  sent  to  bis  highness,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  he,  Wolsey,  doubted  "of  your  secret  matter."  He  adds,  "For  I  take 
Qroi  to  record,  that  there  is  nothing  earthly  I  covet  so  much  as  the  advancing 
thereof '  t  On  the  Stb  of  July,  the  cardinal  writes  a  most  elaborate  despatch 
to  Henry,  in  which  he  describes  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  'VTarbam,  at  sir  John  Wiltshire's  house,  near  Sartford,  where 
he  lodged  on  the  first  night  of  his  journey.  The  subject  of  their  conversation 
was  "  of  your  secret  matter,  and  such  other  things  as  hare  hem  done  therein." 
Wolaey  showed  the  archbishop  "  how  the  knowledge  thereof  is  come  to  the 
queen's  grace,  and  how  displeasantly  she  taketh  it."  It  was  the  business  of 
Wolsey  to  make  the  primate  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  king's  great 
object :  "  I  have  sufficiently  instructed  him  bow  he  Bhall  order  himself,  in  case 
the  queen  do  demand  his  counsel  in  the  said  matter."  Henry's  zealous 
minister  had  also  an  interview  with  bishop  Fisher,  which  he  relates  with  great 
minuteness.  The  bishop  was  reserved ;  but  Wolsey  thus  attacked  him,  to 
obtun  from  him  a  knowledge  of  the  point  upon  which  the  queen  had  desired 
his  advice,  but  of  which  the  bishop  afSrmed  that  ho  knew  nothing :  "  I  re> 
plied  and  said, '  My  lord,  ye  and  I  have  been  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  the 
one  hath  loved  and  trusted  the  other,  wherefore  postponing  aU  4<iubt  and 
fear  ye  may  be  &ank  and  plain  with  me,  like  as  I,  for  my  party,  will  be  with 
you.'"  The  buhop  still  maintaining  that  he  only  conjectiured  what  the 
matter  was,  Wolsey  communicated  to  him  the  king's  desire  for  a  divorce, 
"  taking  an  oath  of  him  to  keep  it  close  and  sei3«t."  Having  explained  to 
the  prelate  that  the  king's  doubts  of  the  legality  of  his  marriage  had  been  first 
raised  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  when  be  came  to  negotiate  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  Francis  and  the  princess  Maiy,  Wolsey  induced  Fisher  to 
impute  "  great  blame  unto  the  queen,  as  well  for  givii^;  so  light  credence  in 
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BO  weighty  a  matter ;  as  also,  when  she  heard  it,  to  haadle  tke  aame  in  ondi 
&£hioii  as  rumour  and  bruit  should  spread  thereof^"  The  unhappy  queen 
was  to  remain  impaaBive  whilst  "the  great  and  secret  affair"  was  matoring 
for  her  destruction.  The  pliant  bishop  doubted  not  but  that  if  he  might 
flpeak  with  her,  and  disclose  unto  her  all  the  drcumEtances  of  the  matter, 
"  he  should  cause  her  greatly  to  repent,  bumble,  and  submit  herself  to  your 
highness."  The  spirit  of  this  injured  woman  was  not  understood  by  those  who 
were  thus  labouring  to  render  her  a  meek  instrument  of  her  own  degradation. 
The  di£BcultieB  with  which  Wolsey  was  Eurrounded  in  this  afiur  of  the 
divorce  appear  to  have  been  constantly  in  his  mind  during  this  journey  to 
Pranoe.  He  was  suspected  by  Catherine ;  for  the  queen,  as  he  told  Fisher, 
had  said  that  it  was  by  his  "  procurement  and  aetting-forth  a  dirorce  was 
purposed."  He  dreaded  the  knowledge  of  the  scheme  being  disclosed  to  the 
emperor ;  and  therefore  informs  the  king  that  according  to  his  deaire  that 
Francis  Philip's  going  into  Spain  "  should  be  letted,"  he  would  enflearour  so 
to  order  it  that  the  traveller  might  be  "  stopped  in  some  convenient  place, 
without  suspecting  that  the  same  proceedeth  either  of  your  highness  or  of 
me."*  On  the  29th  of  July  he  thus  expresses  his  deep  solicitude  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  king's  purpose : — "  Daily  and  hourly  mnaiug  and 
thinking  on  your  grace's  great  and  secret  aS'air,  and  how  the  same  may  come 
to  good  effect  and  desired  end,  as  well  for  the  deliverance  of  your  grace  oat  of 
the  enthralled,  pensive,  and  dolorous  life  that  the  same  is  in,  as  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  health,  and  the  sure^  of  yonr  realm  and  snccesslon,  I 
consider  how  the  pope's  holiness' consent  must  concur,"  <&c.f  Of  that  consent 
'Wolsey  had  no  doubt,  if  the  pope  could  be  delivered  from  his  imprisonment 
at  Borne.  "In  case  the  said  peace  cannot  be  by  these  means  brought  to 
effect,  whereuptm  might  ensue  the  pope's  deliverance,  by  whose  authority 
and  coosent  your  grace's  affiur  should  take  most  sure,  honourable,  effectual, 
and  substantial  end."  He  adds,  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  pope,  "who,  I 
doubt  not,  considering  your  grace's  gratitude,  would  facity  [easily]  be  induced 
to  do  all  things  therein  that  might  be  to  your  grace's  satisfactionand  purpose." 
Here  was  one  of  the  sunken  shoals  upon  which  Wolsey'a  policy  was  wrecked. 
Another  shifting  sand,  equally  dangerous,  was  the  secret  passion  of  the  king 
for  a  lac^  of  his  court,  which  the  cardinal  appears  to  have  considered  as  one 
of  those  capricious  intrigues  in  which  Henry,  during  even  the  happiest  hours 
of  his  married  life,  indulged.  The  queen  vfss  now  upwards  of  forty  years  of 
age ;  the  king  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  "  The  surety  of  your  r^lm  and 
succession,"  as  expressed  in  Wolsey's  letter  to  the  king,  of  the  29th  July,  was 
the  panacea  which  the  statesmen  of  Henry's  time  applied  to  their  consciences, 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  sanction  any  outrageous  act  of  the  royal  will. 
In  the  case  of  the  divorce  of  queen  Catherine  there  was  greater  peril  to  the 
succession  in  the  agitation  of  the  question,  than  in  the  peaceful  continuance, 
to  the  end,  of  that  marriage  which  had  given  a  female  heir  to  the  throne  ;  and 
which  the  virtues  of  the  queen,  during  eighteen  years,  had  reconciled  to  the 
scrupulous  doubters  of  the  dispensing  power  which  had  first  sanctioned  the 
union.  The  princess  Mary  was  bom  in  1516.  Her  education  was  carefully 
attended  to,  ho:  accomplishments  were  various.    In  1625  she  was  r^arded 
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-aa  the  &tuie  qoeeii  of  England,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mrciunstance  that 
s  vice-r^al  court  was  assigned  her  "  to  reaide  and  remain  in  the  muchee  of 
'Walee."  In  the  spring  of  1627,  when  the  bishop  of  Tarbea  came  upon  aa 
embafurf  to  England,  to  demand  her  hand  ia  marriage  for  Francis  or  one  of 
his  sons^  the  princess  was  at  Greenwich.  It  was  at  this  time  l^t  tiie  doubt 
of  the  Talidity  of  the  royal  marriage  with  Cothtnne  of  Aragon  was  first  raised. 
"Within  three  months  ijie  dirorce  was  the  aabject  of  the  anxious  thoughts  of 
Henry's  minister.  On  the  18th  Jane,  t^ngh  Henry  had  thrown  many 
ohstaclea  in  the  way  of  prineess  Marjr's  marriage  when  the  ambassadors  were 
in  England,  Wolsey  received  a  commission  to  settle  the  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Prance.  It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  embassy.  The  soccour  of  the 
pope  in  his  miafbrtnnee,  in  concert  with  Francis,  was  another  object.  Why 
Heniy  and  his  minister  so  ardently  desired  that  the  pope  should  be  &ee,  had 
«  more  imperative  motive  than  the  defence  of  the  Church.  Doriug  the  im- 
prisonment of  Clement  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  Henry  was  the  only  person 
who  displayed  any  sympathy,  by  sending  tiim  supplies  for  his  urgent  necessi- 
ties. Wolsey  saw  the  means  by  which  the  pope  might  "focily  be  induced" 
to  give  Henry  "  satisfacticai."  Wolsey  was  mistaken  in  the  final  issue  of  his 
complicated  schemes ;  but  his  sagaci^  was  not  at  &ult  in  his  first  moYO- 
ments.  The  pope  made  no  absolute  promises  to  Henry,  but  he  allowed  him 
to  think  a  divorce  possible,  "  as  soon  as  ever  the  Germans  and  the  Spaniards 
were  driven  out  of  Italy."  *  To  conclude  a  league  with  Fiance  against  the 
«mperor  was  the  mode  in  which  this  possibility  was  to  be  realised. 

The  pageantry  of  Wolsey's  embassy,  in  1627,  has  been  described  with 
great  minuteness  by  Cavendish,  one  of  his  gentlemen-ushers.  His  mode  of 
trardliug,  riding  "  like  a  cardinal,  very  sumptuously,  on  a  mule  trapped  with 
crimson  velvet,"  was  not  favourable  to  rapid  progress.  He  rested  at  Canter- 
bury ;  and  at  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  when  the  monks  sang  in  the  litany, 
"  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  our  father  Clement,"  he  wept  very  tenderly.  He 
landed  at  Calais,  and  before  setting  forward  addressed  all  his  suite,  on  the 
deportment  they  should  observe,  and  on  "the  nature  of  the  Frenchmen." 
He  told  them  that  it  was  their  habit  to  commune  with  Englishmen  in  the 
f  rench  tongue,  as  though  they  understood  every  word :  "  therefore,  in  like 
manner,  be  ye  as  familiar  with  them  again  as  they  be  with  you.  If  they 
speak  to  yoa  in  the  French  tongae,  speak  you  to  thein  in  the  Ei^Jish  tongue, 
for  if  you  understand  not  them,  they  shall  no  more  understand  yon."  The 
cardinal,  with  that  ionhommie  whidi  evidently  made  him  beloved  amidst  all 
his  haughtiness,  turning  to  one  of  his  gentlemen,  a  Welshman,  said,  "  Sice, 
apeak  thou  Welsh  to  him  ;  and  I  am  well  assured  that  thy  Welsh  shall  be 
more  diffuse  [obscuje]  to  him  than  his  French  shall  be  to  thee."  Francis, 
with  the  ^ueen-mother  and  a  goigeous  court,  came  to  meet  the  cardinal  near 
Amiens.  They  remained  at  Amiens  for  more  than  two  weeks,  "  consulting 
and  feasting  each  other  divers  times."  At  Compiegne,  to  which  the  king 
and  the  cardinal  travelled  together,  the  chancellor  of  France  and  Wolsey 
had  a  violent  dispute  about  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  and  the  EngUsh 
minister  hastily  left  the  king  of  France's  council,  "wondrously  offended." 
He  was  entreated  to  be  reconciled,  even  by  the  queen-mother  herself.    He 

*  See  Baak^  tdL  L  p.  136. 
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at  lengtli  yielded ;  luid  accomplished  more  than  he  coold  attain  before  the 
qoarreL  "  He  had  the  heads  of  all  the  conncil  bo  nnder  his  girdle  that  he 
might  rale  them  all  there  u  veil  as  he  might  the  conncil  of  Eogland." 

Wolsey,  having  Ailfilled  his  misaion,  Tetomed  to  England  in  the  satamn  of 
1627.  Uis  magnificent  reception  by  Francis — ^his  banqnetings  and  his  boar- 
huntB, — were  not  without  some  drawbacks  of  personal  discomfort.  A  liheUoas 
book  was  published  in  France,  about  his  embassy ;  of  which  the  cardinal 
complained,  saying,  "that  if  the  like 
had  been  attempted  within  the  realm  of 
England,  he  doubted  not  but  to  aee  it 
punished  according  to  the  traitorous  de- 
meanour and  deserts."  *  There  was  no 
redress  after  the  complaint.  Wolaey,  with 
all  He  sagacity,  had  not  learnt  that  the 
new  power  of  the  press  was  least  dangerous 
when  least  controlled  by  despotic  autho- 
rity. The  French  did  not  look  kindly 
upon  the  politic  cardinal.  "  Some  lewd 
person,"  saya  CaTendiah,  "whosoever  it 
was,  had  engrared  in  the  great  chamber 
window  where  my  lord  lay,  upon  tlie 
leaning-stone  there,  a  cardinal's  hat  with 
a  pair  of  gallows  orer  it,  in  derision  of 
my  lord."  But  he  had  greater  inquietudes 
when  he  arrived  home.  He  had  risen  at 
Compiegne  at  four  o'clock  in  the  momiug, 
to  write  letters  to  the  king,  and  had  con- 
tinned  writing  with  only  his  nightcap  and 
keverchief  on  hia  head  till  four  o'doek  in 
the  afternoon.  The  <>*iH^iTi«l  had  not  only 
made  a  favourable  treaty  with  France,  and 
had  added  new  strength  to  bis  own  le^tine 
antbority  in  England,  but  was  so  confident 
in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  that  he  bad 
promised  the  mother  of  F^randa  that  a 
princess  of  her  house  should  wear  the 
English  crown  within  a  year.  Henry,  at 
that  time,  was  looking  nearer  home  for  a 
mistress  or  a  wife. 

In   an    old   manor-house   at  Hever, 

near  the  river  Eden,  in  Kent, — which 

under  a    license  of   Edward    III.    had 

assumed  the  character  of  a  castle— dwelt 

»"-  «  ""  "SK^iT^  "  ■■"■"        Sir  Thomu    Mej.,  the  gnudK.!!  ot  a 

rich  citizea  of  London,  who  was  descended 

&om  an  honourable  N'orfolk  family.    Here  was  bom  to  him  a  daughter 

Anne.     In  that   sequestered    place  was   her  childhood    passed  —  happy 

•  &Teiidiab,  p.  18!.  ^ 
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had  she  never  gone  beyond  the  moated  walls  of  her  father's  house,  to  see 
more  of  the  living  world  than  she  knew  when  she  knelt  in  her  village  church, 
amidst  the  tenants  of  the  manor.  When  Mary,  the  Bister  of-Henry  YIII., 
Biarried  Louis  XII.,  in  1514,  Anne  Boleyn,  then  only  seven  years  of  age,  was 
taken  with  her.  Upon  the  widow  of  the  French  king  returning  to  England 
as  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  the  little  Kentish  girl  remained  in  the  household 
of  the  daughter  of  Louis,  who  afterwords  betiame  the  wife  of  Frantds  I. 
This  queen  died  in  1624 ;  and  Anne  remained  in  Fruice  with  the  dnchess  of 
Alen9on,  the  sister  of  Francis,  till  after  the  battle  of  Favia,  when  she  returned 
to  England.  Cavendish  speaks  of  her  influence  at  the  court  of  Henry,  before 
the  embassy  of  Wolsey  in  1527.  She  was  one  of  the  maids  of  honoor  to 
queen  Catherine.  It  is  clear  that  before  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Iforthnni- 
beriand,  in  1526,  the  king  had  interfered  to  prevent  her  marriage  vi^  hi^ 
son,  "  and  aven  as  my  lord  Fercy  was  commanded  to  avoid  her  company,  even 
so  ^e  was  commanded  to  avoid  the  court,  and  sent  home  again  to  her  father's 
for  a  season."  *  W-olsey  interfered  in  this  matter  between  the  two  lovers ; 
saying  that  the  king  intended  to  have  preferred  the  lady  onto  another  person^ 
with  whom  he  had  opened  the  matter.  Fercy  married  a  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury;  "wherewith  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  was  greatly  offended, 
saying,  that,  if  it  ever  lay  in  her  power,  she  would  work  the  cardinal  as  much 
displeoeare."  t  The  lines  of  Sir  Thomaa  Wyatt  were  considered  by  his 
grandson,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  the  unfortunate  lady,  to  express  the 
character  of  her  charms : — 

"  A  face  that  should  oMiUnt  m«  wondroiu  nil, 
ShoDld  not  ba  Gdr,  but  IotcIj  to  behold  ; 
01  lirelj  loot,  lU  griaf  for  to  repel 
Viik  right  good  gnos  ;  >o  irDnld  I  that  it  ihoiild 
Sp«Bk,  withoat  vords,  Bueh  words  at  none  tan  tell.":; 

Her  beauty  was  that  of  expression.  The  court  of  Francis  I.  was  not  the 
purest  for  an  attractive  girl  to  he  brought  up  in ;  hut  the  scandal  of  a 
Bcandalons  age  was  unable  to  fix  any  charge  upon  her  but  that  of  her  "  lively 
look,"  before  the  period  when  she  had  the  misfortune  to  captivate  a  royal 
voluptuary.  The  passion  of  Henry  has  influenced  the  destinies  of  EngWd 
to  tlus  hour. 

In  October,  1527,  a  splendid  embassy  from  France  arrived  in  London, 
comprising  the  Marshal  de  Montmorend,  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  and  two 
other  eminent  persons.  They  come  to  invest  Henry  with  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.  The  cardinal  vied  with  the  king  in  giving  them  the  most 
splendid  entertainments,  Wolsey  feasted  them  at  Hampton  Court,  which  be 
still  occupied,  although  he  had  presented  it  to  Henry  in  1525  to  propitiate 
his  good  will,  or  to  avert  his  passing  wrath.  Some  of  Wolsey's  buildings 
Still  remain,  whose  spacious  courts  and  broad  oriel  windows  show  something 
of  its  palatial  magnificence ;  and  whose  ornamental  brick  chimneys,  and 
gateways  decorated  with  carvings  and  terra-cottas,  exhibit  the  foreign  taste 
that  was  beginning  to  prevail  in  English  architecture.  Wolsey  waa  in  high 
spirits  at  this  season.  He  was  late  in  his  arrival  at  a  sumptuous  banquet  to 
the  strangers.    The  trumpets  had  warned  them  to  supper.    But  the  host  had 

*  Caveudiih,  p.  129.  t  ibid.,  p.  129.  ,  t  <■  Smfi  sod  Samats." 
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not  come.  "  Before  the  Mcoiid  coune,  my  lord  CBrdinal  came  in  among  them, 
booted  and  spurred,  aU  suddenly."  Without  fihifting  his  riding  apparel,  he 
"  sat  himself  down  in  the  midst  of  the  table,  laughing  and  being  as  merry  aa 
ever  I  saw  him  in  all  my  life."  The  days  of  trisuble  were  at  hand.  "The 
long'hid  and  secret  love  between  the  king  and  Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  b^an 
to  break  out  into  every  man's  ears.  The  matter  waa  then  by  the  king 
disclosed  to  my  lord  cardinal ;  whose  persnaaian  to  the  contrary,  made  to  tl^ 
king  upon  his  knees,  could  not  effect.  The  king  was  so  amorously  affectionate, 
that  will  hare  place,  and  high  discretion  banished  for  the  time."  * 

At  the  beginning  of  1528,  war  was  formally  declst«d  against  the  emporor 
by  France  and  England.  "  Ouyon,  herald  for  the  French  kii^,  and  Clarencieux 
for  the  king  of  Eng^d,  the  litb  day  of  January,  in  the  city  of  Burgos,  in 
Castile,  came  before  the  emperor,  being  nobly  accompanied  with  dukee, 
marquises,  earls,  and  barons,  in  his  great  hall,  and  there  made  theif  defiance." 
*  *  *  *  The  noblra  and  gentlemen  present  "  drew  out  their  aworda,  and 
swore  that  the  defiances  then  made  should  be  revenged."  t  ^I^his  war  against 
Charles  was  most  unpopular  in  England.  The  clothiers  could  not  sell  their 
broad-cloths ;  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  were  suffering  &om  a  great  dearth 
of  com,  could  not  obtain  their  wonted  supplies  out  of  Flanders.  The 
conduct  of  the  emperor  towards  England  was  marked  by  extreme  moderation. 
He  had  thrown  the  blame  of  the  quarrel  upon  Wolsey ;  alleging  that  he  had 
provoked  the  war  because  the  emperor  would  not  Batisfy  his  rapacity,  or 
place  him  by  force  in  the  chair  of  St.  Feter.  Of  the  members  of  the  French 
commission  for  the  investment  of  Henry  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael, 
Jean  du  BeUay,  bishop  of  Bayonne,  remained  as  ambassador.  His  cor- 
respondence with  the  French  government  during  the  eventful  years  of  162S^ 
presents  ub  with  incidental  views  of  the  state  of  England — the  politics  of  the 
court,  and  the  feeUngs  of  the  people — more  precise  and  life-hke  than  we  can 
derive  from  any  other  source.  This  clear-sighted  bystander  saw  more  of  the 
game  than  the  players.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1S2S,  BeUay  writes,  "  I 
think  that  he  (the  cardinal)  is  the  only  one  in  En^and  who  deeirea  the  war 
in  Flanders."  He  describes  how  the  London  merchants  had  refused  to  go 
upon  'Change,  so  that  the  manufacturers  being  unable  to  sell  their  cloth,  there 
might  be  revolt  in  the  provinces.  On  the  28rd  he  says,  that  those  who  would 
gladly  see  Wolsey  come  to  ruin,  rejoice  when  everything  goes  wrong,  and  say, 
"  These  are  the  works  of  the  legate."  The  government  did  not  wholly  set 
itself  against  the  popular  voice.  An  armistice  was  concluded  between  Fhigland 
and  the  Netherlands,  whilst  hostilities  went  on  as  between  England  and 
Spain.  Meanwhile,  the  pope  having  been  released  from  bis  confinement  in 
December,  1527,  it  was  the  great  object  of  Wolsey  to  obtain  that  iavourable 
judgment  of  the  king's  "  secret  affair,"  which  he  had  so  confidently  held  out. 
In  February,  1528,  upon  the  urgent  representations  of  Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner 
and  Dr.  Edward  Foi,  who  had  been  sent  to  Eome,  Clement  granted  a  com- 
mission authoriaing  Wolsey,  as  legate,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  English 
prelates,  to  inquire  into  the   sufficiency  of  the  dispensation  for  Henry's 

•  CaTenaieli,  p,  204. 

t  Hull,  p.  741-2.  It  is  Biaeular  tbat  Mr.  Fronde  (Note  in  toI.  i  p.  130)  should  ham 
OTertook«l  ttiis  most  explicit  statemsnt.  He  says,  referring  to  Hall,  p.  7tt :  "  Hall  m!f»  it 
[war]  w&a  declared.     I  do  not  find,  howeror,  that  there  ww  s  podtire  dedantloo." 
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muTiage  with  liii  brother's  widow,  uid  to  proiunmoe  aceordingly  upon  the 
nlidi^  or  iimUditf  of  that  mamage.  Wolsey  ahiank  irom  this  fearful 
respouBibility ;  the  more  bo  that  the  king  expressed  himself  satisfied.  He 
had  to  encounter  technical  objections  which  in  the  ardour  of  his  political 
views  he  had  overlooked.  When  Heniy  knew  of  his  honest  doubts  he  chafed 
with  indignation.  Wolsey  obtained  a  new  commission  &om  the  pope,  dated 
in  June,  152S,  in  which  cardinal  Campegius  was  associated  with  him  to  tiy 
this  great  question  of  the  legality  of  the  marriage.  The  bishop  ol  Bayonne, 
before  the  acriral  of  Campegius  in  England,  say^that  Wolsey  had  to  endure 
much  anxiety  in  this  matter,  upon  which  Henry  had  set  hia  heart.  To  the 
cardinal "  the  king  uses  the  most  torible  tenns,  because  he  fancies  he  is 
cooling."     The  great  minister  ia  talking  of  retiring  from  the  affairs  of  the 


worlds  He  walks  with  the  French  ambassador,  and  tells  him  "  of  the  progress 
of  his  life  to  this  hour,  and  by  what  means  he  had  risen  to  such  honour." 
Wolsey  added,  that "  if  God  should  give  him  grace  to  behold  the  hatred  of 
the  two  peoples  [the  French  and  ^English]  removedj  a  firm  uid  perpetual 
peace  accomplished  between  the  soTereigns,  as  he  hoped  speedily  to  establish ; 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  reformed,  as  he  would  do  if  peace 
should  come; — moreover,  the  succession  of  the  kingdom  assured, principally 
where  this  marriage  is  concerned  and  a  heir  male  be  boru> — then  immediately 
he  would  retire  and  serve  Ood  for  the  remainder  of  his  life."  *  What  the 
reforms  were  that  WoUey  pointed  at  in  this  remarkable  exposition  of  bis 

•  Legrand,  voL  iii.  Letter  nf  2flth  August,  pp.  157 — 168.  Mr.  Fronda  renders  thia 
(lecUrittion  Oaa:  "If  h«  could  onljsea  the  divorce  aimnged,  the  king  re-nuuried,  tlie  auceenion 
KUbd,  ud  the  Im  and  the  church  nformtd,  he  vanld  retire,"  he  The  wards  of  the  oiigiul 
ire,  with  reference  lo  tlio  parpooed  refonn,  ' '  iu  Laix  tt  CaStumtt  du  pay)  re/ormitt." 
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poEtical  aspirations  is  not  clear.  It  baa  been  objected  to  bim  tbat  be  desired 
to  supersede  the  Common  law  of  England  hj  tbe  Civil  law.  That  be  even 
hinted  at  a  reform  of  the  Cborcli  maj  be  greatly  donbted.  Of  bia  express 
mention  of  such  a  purpose  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  nmbaasador's  letter. 
He  had  suppressed  some  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  monasteries  bj  a 
special  authority  as  legate ;  and  he  bad  devoted  their  revenues  to  bia  noble 
foundation  of  Christ-church,  at  Oxford,  and  his  colle^  at  Ipswich.  But 
that  he  contemplated  any  change  approaching  in  the  least  degree  to  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  the  Bcformation,  ia  a  theory  which  his  devotion  to  the 
see  of  Borne  mil  scarcely  warrant  us  in  believing. 

The  alliance  with  France  did  not  proceed  satiafiictorily  in  its  influence 
upon  secular  politics,  any  more  than  it  did  in  forwarding  the  great  object  of 
Henry's  desire  in  the  submission  of  the  pope  to  bis  will  in  the  matter  of  the 
divorce.  If  the  emperor  had  been  controlled  by  the  armies  of  Hance  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  dread  of  more  active  hostility  from  England,  Clem^it  would 
probably  have  been  subservient  to  the  English  king,  and  "Wolsey's  policy 
would  have  triumphed.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  forces  of  JPraneis, 
under  Lautrec,  the  French  general,  had  been  successfiil  at  every  point  over 
the  Imperialists,  and  vrere  besieging  Naples  with  every  prospect  of  snccesa, 
the  midaria  fever  and  the  plague  swept  off  his  men  with  a  rapidity  far  more 
fatal  than  the  moat  sanguinary  battle ;  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  his 
army  capitulated  to  the  forces  of  Obarlee  in  September,  1628.  The  emperor 
was  now  predominant.  The  Germans  and  the  Spaniards  were  not  driven  out 
of  Italy,  as  Clement  bad  thought  probable.  The  aunt  of  Charles  was  the 
^ueen  against  whom  the  ungracious  measure  of  the  divorce  was  directed. 
He  was  naturnlly  and  honestly  opposed  to  the  project.  The  pope  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  equivocation  and  half-measures.  Wolsey  was  left  to  do 
his  best  with  an  imperious  master  and  a  discontented  people. 

Cardinal  Campegius  arrived  in  England  on  the  9th  of  October.  He  was 
to  be  received  triumphantly ;  but  he  declined  all  solemnities,  "  being  sore 
vexed  with  the  gout."  The  chronicler  says  that,  "  on  the  coming  of  this 
legate,  the  common  people,  being  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  in  especial 
women  and  other  that  favoured  the  queen,  talked  largely,  and  said  that 
the  king  would  for  hia  own  pleasure  have  another  wife,  and  had  sent  for  the 
legate  to  be  divorced  from  his  queen."  *  On  the  8th  of  Kovemher,  Heniy 
summoned  an  assembly  to  his  palace  of  Bridewell,  and  set  before  theib  the 
danger  of  the  realm  should  he  die  without  a  true  heir  to  the  throne ;  the 
doubts  that  had  been  raised  about  the  legitimacy  of  his  daughter ;  and  the 
care  with  which  he  bad  sought  counsel  of  the  greatest  clerks  in  Christendom, 
having  sent  for  the  legate,  as  a  man  indifferent,  to  know  the  truth  and  to 
settle  his  conscience,  t  The  king  bad  set  forth  his  own  opinion  in  a  treatise 
upon  the  question  of  his  divorce,  which,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  one  of  hia 
letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  "  maiketh  substantially  for  my  matter,  in  writing 
whereof  I  have  spent  above  eleven  hours  this  day,  which  cauaeth  me  now  to 
write  the  shorter  letter  to  you  now  at  this  time,  because  of  some  pain  in  my 
head."  I   After  the  king  had  expounded  hia  "  matter  "  to  the  assembly  in  his 

•  H»ll,  p.  TH.  t  Ibid. 
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palace,  the  two  legates  waited  upon  the  queen,  who  was  aJso  there  lodged  ; 
and  "  declared  to  her  how  they  were  deputed  judges  indifferent  hetween  the 
^g  and  her."  Hall,  in  hia  magniloquent  atyle,  puts  a  long  and  violent  oration 
into  the  mouth  of  the  queen.  Cavendish  alao  relates  an  interview  between  the 
queen  and  the  legatee,  in  hia  own  graphic  manner,  ao  full  of  natural  touches 
that  we  may  willingly  put  aside  any  doubts  of  its  authenticity ; — 

"  With  that  she  came  out  of  her  privy  chamber  with  a  skein  of  white 
thread  about  her  neck,  into  the  chamber  of  presence,  where  the  cardinals  were 
giving  of  attendance  upon  her  coming.  At  whose  coming,  quoth  she,  'Alack, 
my  lords,  I  am  very  sorry  to  cauae  you  to  attend  upon  me  ;  what  is  your 
pleasure  with  mep'  'If  it  please  you,'  quoth  ray  lord  cardinal,  'to  go 
into  your  privy  chamber,  we  will  show  you  the  cause  of  our  coming.'  '  My 
lord,'  quoth  she,  'if  you  have  anything  to  aay,  speak  it  openly,  before  dl 
these  folks  ;  for  I  fear  nothing  that  ye  can  say  or  allege  against  me,  but  that 
I  would  all  the  world  should  both  hear  and  see  it ;  therefore  I  pray  you 
speak  your  minds  openly.'  Then  began  my  lord  to  speak  to  her  in  L^in. 
'  iNay,  good  my  lord,'  quoth  she, '  speak  to  me  in  English,  I  beseech  you ; 
although  I  understand  Latin.'  '  Fcnnootb,  then,'  quoth  my  lord, '  madam, 
if  it  please  your  gntce,  we  come  both  to  know  your  mind,  how  ye  be  disposed 
to  do  in  this  matter  between  the  king  and  you ;  and  also  to  declare  secretly 
OUT  opinions  and  our  counsel  unto  you,  which  we  have  intended  of  very  eeal 
and  obedience  that  we  bear  to  your  grace.'  '  My  lords,  I  thank  you  then,' 
quoth  she,  '  of  your  good  wills,  but  to  make  answer  to  your  request  I  cannot 
BO  suddenly,  for  I  was  set  among  my  maidens  at  work,  thinking  full  little  of 
any  such  matter,  wherein  there  needeth  a  longer  deliberation,  and  a  better 
hrad  than  miqe,  to  make  answer  to  so  noble  wise  men  as  ye  be ;  I  had  need 
of  good  counsel  in  this  case,  which  toucheth  me  so  near  ;  and  for  any  counsel 
or  friendship  that  I  can  find  in  England,  (they)  are  nothing  to  my  purpose 
or  profit.  Think  you,  I  pray  you,  my  lords,  will  any  Englishman  counsel  or 
be  friendly  unto  me  against  tke  king's  pleasure,  they  being  his  subjects  P 
Kay,  forsooth,  my  lords  1  and  for  my  counsel,  in  whom  I  do  intend  to  put  my 
trust  be  not  here  ;  they  be  in  Spain,  in  my  native  country.  Alas,  my  lords  1 
I  am  a  poor  woman  lacking  both  wit  and  understanding  sufficiently  to  answer 
such  approved  wise  men  as  ye  be  both,  in  ao  weighty  a  matter.  I  pray  you  to 
extend  your  good  and  indifferent  minds  in  your  authority  unto  me,  for  I  am 
a  simple  woman,  destitute  and  barren  of  friendship  and  counsel  here  in  a 
fbreign  region  ;  and  as  for  your  counsel  I  wiU  not  refuse  but  be  glad  to  hear." 
It  would  appear  that  Cavendish,  waiting  upon  the  cardinal,  heard  what 
passed  in  "  the  chamber  of  presence."  He  adds,  "  And  with  that  she  took 
my  lord  by  the  hand  and  led  bim  into  her  privy  chamber,  with  the  other 
■•"Hin^l ;  where  they  were  in  long  communication.  We,  in  the  other 
chamber,  might  sometime  hear  the  queen  speak  vei^'  loud ,-  but  what  it  was 
we  could  not  understand."  * 
I  The  winter  of  1628-29  was,  in  London,  a  season  of  great  excitement.  The 
court  and  the  people  were  at  iraue.  The  sycophantic  and  unscrupulous  of 
the  higher  classes  were  crowding  to  win  the  smiles  of  the  triumphant  lady 
whom  the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  as  the  object  of  hia  affeotione. 

*  (kvendiib,  p,  227.  v^  , 
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On  the  9th  of  December,  the  biahop  of  Bayoiuie  gave  a  niiiiiite  account  of 
the  fitate  of  affairs  in  London  :  "  Mutiess  Boleyn  [UademoiBelle  de  Boulan] 
has  at  last  come  here ;  and  the  king  has  placed  her  in  a  beautiful  lodging, 
which  he  has  finely  decorated,  close  to  hia  ovn;  and  ereiy  day  there  ia  a 
greater  court  about  her  than,  for  a  long  time,  has  been  about  the  queen."  ** 
Of  the  popular  feeling  he  thus  speaks :  "  I  think  that,  little  by  little,  they 
would  accustom  this  people  to  endure  her,  that  when  the  time  comea  to  give 
the  last  blow  it  should  not  produce  much  surprise.  *  *  *  *  An  order  has 
been  issued  that  only  ten  shopkeepers  of  each  nation  shall  reside  in  London." 
This  banishment  of  strangers  of  three  nations  from  the  capital  applied,  we 
may  suppose,  to  Flemings,  Spaniards,  and  Germans.  Its  effect  must  hare 
produced  the  moat  eitensive  derangement  of  commerciBl  a&irs,  if,  as  is  here 
said,  "more  than  fifteen  thousand  Flemings  would  in  consequ^icfl  be  removed." 
The  people  were  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  revolt.  "  There  has  been  a 
search  for  fire-arms  and  cross-bows ;  and  wherever  they  are  found  in  the  city 
they  are  taken  away,  so  that  they  are  left  with  no  worse  weapon  than  the 
tongue."  With  the  great  there  was  less  indignation:  "As  to  the  nobles, 
the  king  has  made  tbem  so  understand  his  fantasy,  that  they  speak 
more  soberly  than  they  were  wont  to  do."  Amidst  aU  this  open  and  sup- 
pressed dislike  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  the  national  spirit  was  surging 
up  at  the  notion  of  foreign  dictation.  The  emperor,  knowing  faia  populari^ 
in  England,  bad  threatened  that  he  would  expel  Henry  from  his  kingdom  by 
his  own  subjects.  "Wolsey  repeated  this  before  an  assembly  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen.  They  were  silent ;  but  one  at  last  said—"  By  those  words  the 
emperor  has  lost  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  in  England."  Wolsey  laboured 
hard  to  make  Charles  bated  and  Frauds  beloved  in  England.;  "but,"  says 
the  French  unbasBador,  "  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  strive  against  nBture."t 

Seven  months  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  cardinal  Campegius  in  London 
and  the  opening  of  the  legatine  court,  which  he  and  Wolsey  were  authorised 
to  hold.  That  these  delays  were  the  consequMce  of  the  pope's  indecision — 
his  dread  of  offending  the  emperor,  and  his  fear  of  England  and  France — 
there  can  be  small  doubt.  It  was  a  time  of  anxiety  for  Wolsey  that  might 
make  bim  well  desire  to  escape  from  this  position  of  danger  to  his  own 
diocese — to  do  his  duty  as  a  churchman,  instead  of  piloting  the  vessel  of  the 
state  in  these  stormy  waters.  At  length  on  the  18th  of  June,  1529,  the 
court  of  the  legStes  was  solenmly  opened,  by  reading  the  commission  of  tlie 
pope  to  the  judges  of  the  cause.  "  That  done,  the  crier  called  the  king,  by 
the  name  of '  king  Henry  of  England,  come  into  the  court,  *«.'  With  that  the 
king  answered,  'Here,  my  lords.'  Then  he  called  also  the  queen,  by  the 
name  of  '  Catherine,  queen  of  England,  come  into  the  court,  &c.'  who  made 
no  answer  to  the  same."  This  is  the  account  which  Cavendish  gives.  Burnet 
denies  that  the  king  speared,  except  by  proxy ;  and  says  that  the  queen  with- 
drew  after  reading  a  protest  against  the  competency  of  the  judges.  The  historian 
of  the  Befbrmation  is  clearly  in  error.  There  are  many  ooUateral  proois  that 
the  king  was  present.  Cavendish  makes  the  queen,  kneeling,  thus  address 
the  king,  "  in  broken  English :" — "  Sir,  I  beseech  you  for  all  the  loves  that 
hath  been  between  ua,  and  for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  jiwtice  and  right, 
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take  of  me  some  pity  atid  comp&Haion,  for  I  am  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger 
bom  out  of  yoor  dominions.  I  have  here  no  asHuted  friend,  and  mnch  less 
indifferent  counsel ;  I  flee  to  70U  as  to  the  head  of  justice  within  this  realm. 
Alas!  sir,  wherein  have  I  offended  jou,  or  what  occasion  of  displeasure 
have  I  designed  against  jour  will  and  pleasure ;  intendii^  (as  I  perceive)  to 
put  me  from  you  ?  I  take  Qod  and  all  the  world  to  witness,  that  I  have 
been  to  yon  a  true,  hunhle,  and  obedient  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your  will 
aod  pleasure,  that  never  s^  or  did  anything  to  the  contrary  thereof,  being 
always  well  pleased  and  contented  with  all  things  wherein  you  had  any  delight 
or  dalliance,  whether  it  were  in  little  or  much,  I  never  grudged  in  word  or 
conntenance,  or  showed  a  visage  or  spark  of  discontentation.  I  loved  all 
tiuwe  whom  ye  loved  only  for  your  s^e,  whether  I  had  cause  or  no ;  and 
wtether  they  were  my  friends  or  my  enemies.  This  twenty  years  I  have 
been  your  true  wife  or  more,  and  by  me  ye  have  had  divers  children,  although 
it  hath  pleased  Qtod  to  call  them  all  out  of  this  world,  which  hath  been  no 
defiiult  in  me."  The  remainder  of  Catherine's  speech  dwells  upon  the 
circumstances  of  her  second  marriage — the  wisdom  of  Henry  YII.  and  of 
Ferdinand,  who  would  not  have  promoted  it  had  it  not  been  good  and  lawful. 
The  queen  then  rose,  and  "  took  her  way  strait  out  of  the  house."  Henry 
commanded  the  crier  to  call  her  again,  of  which  she  was  informed  by  her 
reeeiveF,  Master  GrifGth,  who  supported  her  with  his  arm.  "  On,  on,"  quoth 
she,  "itmaketh  no  matter;  for  it  is  no  indifferent  court  for  me,  therefore 
I  will  not  tarry.  Go  on  your  ways."  •  Henry,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  made  a  speech,  touching  his  griefs  and  necessitieB,  and  Catherine's 
goodness. 

The  queen  not  ^ain  appearing,  she  was  declared  contumacious.  The 
legates  continued  to  sit  till  the  80th  of  July ;  having  examined  witnesses,  and 
received  documentary  evidence,  touching  the  marriage  of  prince  Arthur.  They 
then  adjourned  without  coming  to  any  dedsion.  During  the  sittings  of  the 
court,  Wolsey  had  to  endure  the  anger  of  him  whose  passion  nas  as  uncon- 
trollable as  it  was  dangerous.  At  the  breaking  np  of  the  court,  one  day,  he 
was  sent  for  by  the  king.  "  And  to  accomplish  his  commandment  he  went 
unto  him,  and  being  there  with  him  in  communication  in  his  grace's  privy 
chamber  from  eleven  until  twelve  of  the  clock  and  past  at  noon,  my  lord  came 
out  and  departed  from  the  king  and  took  his  bai^e  at  the  Black  Friars,  and 
so  went  to  his  house  at  Westminster.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle  being  with  him 
in  his  barge,  sud  unto  him,  (wiping  the  sweat  from  his  face,)  '  Sir,*  quoth  he, 
'  it  is  a  very  hot  day.'  '  Tea,'  quoth  my  lord  Cardinal, '  if  ye  had  been  as 
well  chafed  as  I  have  been  within  this  hour,  ye  would  say  it  .were  hot.'  "t 

The  expected  fall  of  the  great  cardinal  was  the  political  revolution  which 
might  now  be  accomplished  at  any  moment.  The  queen  was  removed  from 
the  court-,  and  Anne  accompanied  the  king  in  hia  pleasure-progress  during 
the  hunting  season.  Campegius  having  made  suit  to  return  to  Borne,  he  and- 
Wolsey  set  out  to  meet  the  king  at  Grafton ;  "  before  whose  coming  there 
rose  in  the  court  divers  opinions  that  the  king  would  not  speak  with  my  lord 
cardinal."  But  when  Wolsey  came  into  the  presence  of  Henry,  and  knelt 
before  him, "  he  took  my  lord  up  by  both  arms,  and  caused  him  to  stand  up; 

•  CiTfinduli,  p.  213—17.  +  IM.,  p.  336. 
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whom  the  Mag,  with  as  ami&ble  a  cheer  as  ever  he  did,  called  him  aside,  and 
Jed  him  by  the  hand  to  a  great  window,  where  he  talked  with  him  and  caosed 
him  to  be  covered."  *  Hemy  "  dined  that  day  with  MiatreSB  Anne  Bolejn, 
in  her  chamber,  who  kept  there  an  estate  more  like  a  queen,  thaa  a  Eomple 
maid."  The  picture  which  Cavendish  then  presents  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  manners  of  the  period,  as  well  as  of  its  politics : — 

"  As  I  heard  it  reported  b;  them  that  wmted  upon  the  king  at  dinner,  that 
Mistress  Anne  Boleyn  was  much  offended  with  the  king,  as  &r  as  she  duist, 
that  he  eo  gently  entertained  mj  lord,  saying,  as  she  sat  with  the  king  at 
dinner,  in  communication  of  him, '  Sir,'  quoth  she, '  is  it  not  a  marrellouB 
thing  to  consider  what  debt  and  danger  the  cardinal  hath  brought  you  in  with 
all  your  subjects  P'  'How  so,  sweetheart?'  quoth  the  king.  'Forsooth,' 
quoth  she, '  there  is  not  a  man  within  all  your  realm  worth  five  pounds,  but  he 
hath  indebted  you  unto  him,'  (meaning  I^  a  loan  that  the  king  had  but  late 
of  his  subjecto).  '  Well,  well,'  quoth  the  king, '  as  for  that  there  is  in  him  no 
blame ;  for  I  know  that  matter  better  than  you  or  any  other.'  '  N&y,  sir,' 
quoth  she, '  besides  all  that,  what  things  hath  he  wrought  within  this  realm, 
to  your  great  slander  and  dishonour.  There  is  never  a  nobleman  within  this 
realm,  that  if  he  had  done  but  half  so  much  as  he  hath  done,  but  he  were  welt 
worthy  to  lose  his  head.  If  my  lord  of  N'orfolk,  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  my  lord 
my  father,  or  any  other  noble  person  within  your  i«alm,  had  done  mudi  less 
than  he,  but  they  should  have  lost  their  heads  or  this.'  '  Why,  then,  I  per> 
ceive,'  quoth  the  king,  'ye  are  not  the  cardinal's  fiiendP'  'Fonooth,  air,' 
then  quoth  she, '  I  have  no  cause,  nor  any  other  that  loveth  your  grace,  no 
more  have  your  grace,  if  ye  consider  well  his  doings.^  At  this  time  the 
waiters  had  taken  up  the  table,  and  so  they  ended  their  communicatioD." 

Wolsey  never  again  saw  king  Henry.  When  Michaelmas  term  commenced 
on  the  9th  of  October,  he  went  with  his  usual  state  to  the  Court  of  Chancery : 
it  was  the  last  time  that  he  there  sat  as  chancellor.  On  the  17th  of  October 
he  surrendered  the  great  seal,  not  without  some  contest  with  tiie  dukes  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk;  and  retired  jrom  his  noble  palace  of  York  Place,  to 
that  humbler  dwelling  of  Esher,  whose  tower  still  recaUa  the  memory  of  the 
most  influential  man  of  his  time. 

*  CftTeodisb,  p.  330. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WcJkj  quiU  York  Place— Eii  progrc«  to  Esher— Thomw  Cromwell— He  def«ndi  IVolsey  in 
Parliameiit — Sir  Thomu  More,  Chancellor — SMtntcs  against  eoaleiiutical  abuses — 
HeaiitaaCE  of  theClerg; — Heresy — thekingdiKLargedof  hisdebUby  slatuM — Christma? 
at  Greenwich— Embuuy  to  the  pope— Graniaer— Opinions  of  the  OniveniliM  on  the 
divorce— WoIh J  in  hia  see  of  York — Hia  popularity — la  anested  on  a  diaige  of  treason 
— Hia  death,  and  the  king's  lament. 

"WoLSET  haa  left,  and  for  ever,  Bis  palace  of  York  Place.  In  its  gallety 
hung  with  cloth  of  gold, — in  its  gilt  chamber  and  its  conacil  chamber, — his 
cupboards  are  thrown  open,  and  give  to  view  hie  astoniBhing  hoards  of  gold 
and  silver  plate,  "  whereof  aome  was  set  with  pearl  and  rich  stones."  Hia 
velvet,  satin,  and  damask  stuffs ;  hia  richeat  auita  of  copes ;  his  thousand 
pieces  of  fine  bolland  cloth ; — these  visible  richea  are  placed  upou  divera  tables, 
with  an  inventory  upon  every  table.  All  these  effects — every  thing  that  he 
possessed — were  taken  from  him,  under  the  aentenoe  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  that  his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  were  forfeited,  and  that  his  person 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  king.  The  charge  against  him  waa,  that,  as  legate, 
he  had  violated  the  statutes  of  pnemunire,  by  ezerciaing  bis  powers  under  a 
foreign  authority.  To  this  charge  Wolaey  answered :  "  I  have  the  king's 
license  in  my  coffers,  under  his  hand  and  broad  seal,  for  exercising  and  using 
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the  autliority  thereof  [of  the  legatine  prerogfttive]  in  the  largest  wise,  the 
which  now  reniaineth  in  the  hands  of  my  enamies."  *  In  departing  from  the 
Bcene  of  his  miignificence,  the  minister,  thus  abandoned  by  hia  treacherous 
master,  sajH,  "  It  hath  pleased  the  king  to  take  my  house  ready  furnished  for 
his  pleasure  at  this  time."  +  His  barge  waits  at  those  stairs  where  poor 
Buckingham  lauded  and  sought  him  in  vain.  "  At  the  taking  of  his  barge," 
Bays  Cavendish,  "  there  was  no  less  than  a  thousand  boots  full  of  men  and 
women  of  the  city  of  London,  wafting  up  and  down  in  Thames,  expecting  my 
lord's  departing,  supposing  that  he  should  have  gone  directly  from  thence  to 
the  Tower,  whereat  they  rejoiced."  He  adds ;  "  I  dare  be  bold  to  say  that 
the  most  part  never  received  damage  at  his  bauds."  "Wlio  can  wonder  at  the 
curiosity  of  this  multitude  to  witness  the  ejectment  of  the  great  atatesman 
who  had  governed  them  for  twenty  years !  All  the  harshness  of  a  haish  time 
would  be  attributed  to  him.  His  ecclesiastical  magnificence  had  been  paraded 
too  long  before  them,  to  amase  and  subdue  as  of  old,  Wolsey  was  tho 
representative  of  a  Church  that  was  becoming  more  proud  and  insolent  aa  its 
true  greatness  was  fast  perishing.  "  The  authority  of  this  cardinal,"  writes 
the  contemporary  chronicler,  "  set  the  clergy  in  such  a  pride  that  they  dis- 
dained all  men."  X  In  his  temporal  office  of  chancellor  Uie  fallen  judge  had 
been  a  protector  of  the  poor.  But  every  man  in  high  office  was  to  some 
extent  an  oppressor :  "  the  people  be  ever  pilled  and  polled  by  hungry  dogs."  § 
And  so  Wolsey  went  on  amidst  the  thousand  boats  to  Putney,  pitied  by  the 
few,  scorned  by  the  many  who  "  watch  the  sign  to  hate."  There  was  one  in 
his  train  to  whom  in  that  hour  all  the  changes  of  his  own  adventnroua  life 
must  have  been  rendered  doubly  vivid  by  local  associations.  Thomas  Crom- 
well, the  eon  of  a  fuller  of  Putney  ;  the  agent  of  a  factory  at  Antwerp  ;  the 
trooper  in  the  duke  of  Bourbon's  army  at  the  sack  of  Bome ;  the  rough  tool 
of  Wolsey  in  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  smaller  monasteries, — he, 
through  the  fall  of  his  great  master,  is  once  more  likely  to  he  cast  upon  s 
frowning  world,  and  have  to  fight  some  new  battle  for  preferment,  perhaps 
even  for  safety.  The  cavalcade  passes  through  Putney  town.  The  cardinal 
has  knelt  in  the  dirt  when  a  messenger  from  the  king  has  brought  him  a  ring 
in  token  of  the  royal  favour.  He  has  parted  with  his  poor  fool  upon  Putney- 
heath — the  faithful  fool,  "  who  took  on  and  fired  so  in  such  a  rage  when  he 
saw  that  he  must  needs  depart,"  even  though  he  was  sent  to  make  sport  for 
a  jovial  king,  instead  of  abiding  with  a.  humiliated  priest.  Wolsey  has 
reached  his  desolate  house  of  Esher,  wholly  unprovided  with  common  neces- 
saries,—with  "  beds,  sheetB,  tablecloths,  cups,  or  dishes."  It  is  ten  years 
since  he  was  wont  to  say  to  the  Venetian  ambassador,  "  I  shall  do  so  and 
so."  II  He  now  writes  to  Dr.  Stephen  Qardiner,  praying  him  to  extend  bis 
benevolence  towards  hjrn  ;  and  begging  for  pecuniary  help  from  the  sovereign 
who  has  stripped  him  of  everything.  These  are  his  abject  words ;  "  Bcmem- 
ber,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  my  poor  degree,  and  what  service  I  have  done,  and 
how  now,  approaching  to  death,  I  must  begin  the  world  again."  \  Well 
might  the  French  ambassador  write,  of  one  who  bad  gone  through  such  a 
terrible  trial  to  a  proud  spirit,  that  Wolsey  could  say  nothing  so  expressive 
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of  his  pitiable  condition,  ag  what  was  spoken  in  hia  face,  "  reduced  to  half  its 
usual  eize,"  * 

It  is  All-ballown-tide,  the  1st  of  November,  when  a  strange  scene  occurs  in 
the  Great  Chamber  at  Eeher.     Cavendish,  the  gentleman-uaher,  sees  Thomas 
Cromwell  leaning  on  the  window,  with  a  primer  in  his  band,  repeatiuR  his 
matins.     But  "  he  prayed  not  more  earnestly  than  the  tears  distilled  from 
hia  eyes."     CaTendiah  asks,  "  Why,  Master  Cromwell,  what  meaneth  all  this 
your  sorrow  ?"     Ci'omwell  answers,  "  It  is  my  unhappy  adventure,  which  am 
like  to  lose  all  that  I  have  travailed  for  all  the  days  of  my  life,  for  doing  of 
my  master  true  and  diKgent  service."    Ho  is  in  disdain,  he  says,  with  most 
men  for  his  master's  sake  ;  and  then  he  imparts  something  to  Cavendish,  in 
confidence  j  "  Thus  much  will  I  say  to  you,  that  I  intend,  God  willing,  this 
afternoon,  when  my  lord   hath 
dined,  to  ride  to  London,  and  so 
to  the  court,  where  I  will  either 
make  or  mar,  or  I  come  again." 
The  bold  man  accomplished  the 
purpose  upon  which  he  had  mused 
amidst  his  prayers  and  tears.  He 
returned  from  London,  and  told 
Cavendish,   "  that  he  had  once 
adventured  to  put   in  hia  foot, 

where  ho  trusted  shortly  to  be  WoIbj-.  Qrast 

better  regarded,  or  [ere]  all  were 

done."  He  had  whiapered  some  words  of  magical  import  into  the  ears  ' 
of  the  king,  which  saved  Wolsey  for  a  season,  and  made  himself,  in  due  time, 
the  most  powerful  of  Henry's  servants.  The  parliament  met  on  the  3rd  of 
November.  Thomas  Cromwell,  through  some  sudden  influence,  became  a 
member.  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  chancellor,  in  his  opening  speech,  had  thus 
harshly  spoken  of  his  predecessor.  The  people  he  said  were  the  sheep,  and 
the  king  the  shepherd ;  "  Aud  as  you  see  that  amongst  a  great  flock  of  sheep 
some  be  rotten  and  faulty,  which  the  good  shepherd  sendeth  from  the  good 
sheep,  so  the  great  wether  which  has  of  late  fallen,  as  you  all  know,  so  craftily, 
BO  scabbedly,  yea,  and  so  untruly  juggled  with  the  king,  that  all  men  must 
needs  guess  and  think  that  he  thought  in  himself,  that  lie  bad .  no  wit  to 
perceive  his  crafty  doing."  t  But  Cromwell  was  in  the  Com  mens' -house, 
there  to  save  the  great  wether  from  the  knife.  "  There  could  nothing  be 
spoken  against  my  lord  in  the  parliament -houae,"  says  Cavendish,  "but  he 
would  answer  it  incontinent,  or  else  take  until  the  next  day  ;  against  which 
time  he  would  reaort  to  my  lord  to  know  what  answer  he  should  make  in 
his  behalf."  The  articles  exhibited  by  the  Lords  against  "Wolaey — such  as 
his  writing  to  Some,  "Ego  ct  £ex  mens  " — hia  putting  the  cardinal's  hat  on 
his  York  groat — his  sending  large  sums  to  Some — and  similar  charges  of 
ecclesiastical  assumption,  were  evidently  held  insufficient  to  sustain  any 
accusation  of  offence  "to  the  prince's  person  or  to  the  state,"  as  Wolsey 
himself  alleged.  It  was  not  Henry's  purpose  then  to  crush  Wolsey.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Cromwell  would  not  have  dared  to  defend  him  if  the  king 
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had  willed  his  condemnation.  The  future  was  too  doubtful  to  allow  the  king 
utterly  to  destroy  a  cardinal  of  the  £oman  see,  whilst  there  was  anything  to 
hope  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  firom  the  decision  of  the  pope.  Amongst 
the  charges  against  Wolsey  was  one  which  was  prohabl/  introduced  to  make 
the  spiritual  lords  his  severe  judges :  "  He  hath  slandered  the  church  of 
England  in  the  court  of  Borne,  for  his  Buggestion  to  be  legate  was  to  reform 
the  church  of  England."  It  was  an  offence  to  suppose  that  the  church 
needed  reformation.  The  reforms  of  Wolsej'  had  touched  only  "  small  monas- 
teries," as  he  wrote  to  the  king,  "  wherein  neither  God  is  served  ne  religion 
kept."  The  endowments  of  Ipswich  and  Oxford  were  his  alleged  purpose  in 
the  appropriation  of  these  monastic  rerenues.  The  abbot  of  Tork,  offering 
the  cardinal  three  hundred  marks  to  save  the  priory  of  Bombui^h,  in  Suffolk, 
&om  being  united  to  St.  Peter's  of  Ipswich,  desires  that  his  grace  would 
"accept  my  poor  mind  towards  your  most  noble  acta."  *  It  is  related  of 
Cromwell  that,  in  speaking  of  what  might  come  after  the  fall  of  his  master, 
he  said,  "  New  statesmen,  like  iresh  flies,  bite  deeper  than  those  which  were 
chased  away  before  them."  f  'When  Cromwell  uttered  this  aphorism,  the 
time  was  not  come  when  the  churchmen  would  have  interpreted  the  saying 
as  prophetic  of  his  own  career. 

There  had  not  been  a  parliament  caUed  since  1523.  During  the  I^atine 
rule  ofWolsey,  the  pecuniary  eiactione  of  the  church  had  become  oppressive 
to  all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  spiritualty  had  grown  essentially  worldly- 
minded;  and  any  attempt  to  resist  their  encroachments  was  stigmatised 
with  the  terrible  name  of  heresy.  In  the  six  weeks  of  their  session  the 
Commons  asserted  their  determination  to  set  some  bounds  to  a  power  which 
was  more  obnoiious,  because  more  systematic  in  its  pecuniary  inflictions, 
than  the  illegal  subsidies  and  compulsory  loans  of  the  crown.  That  acute 
observer,  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  saw  the  storm  brewing  when  the  protecting 
shield  of  Wolsey  was  removed  from  the  clergy.  On  the  22nd  of  October  he 
writes,  "It  is  not  yet  known  who  will  have  the  great  seal;  bat  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  priests  will  not  touch  it  again,  and  that  they  will  hare  terrible 
alarms  at  this  parliament."  X  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  we  hare  seen,  received 
the  seal.  There  was  a  certain  point  of  reform  to  which  More  would  go ;  but 
not  a  step  beyond.  The  reformers  of  doctrine  were  as  obnoiious  to  him  as 
to  Wolsey ;  who  in  his  dying  hours  sent  a  request  to  the  king,  "  in  Qad's 
name,  that  he  have  a  vigilant  eye  to  depress  this  new  pernicious  sect  of 
Lutherans."  §  More  had  the  reputation  of  leaning  "  much  to  the  spiritual 
men's  port  in  all  causes."  ||  But,  though  a  rigid  Catholic  in  doctrine  and 
discipline,  he  was  too  wise  and  honest  not  to  see  that  the  rapacity  of  the 
officials  of  the  church,  and  the  general  laxity  as  to  pluralities  and  noa- 
rcsidence,  were  shaking  the  foundations  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  even  more 
than  the  covert  hostility  of  the  dreaded  Lutherans.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  was  with  his  sanction  that  three  important  statutes  were  passed  in  this 
parliament  of  the  21st  year  of  Henry.  The  statutes  themselves  furnish  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  necessity.    "  An  act  concerning  fines  and  sums  of 
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moDey  to  be  taken  by  the  miuiaters  of  bishopa  and  other  ordinarieB  of  the 
holy  church  for  the  probate  of  testament,"  recites  a  statute  of  Edward  III., 
made  "  upon  the  complaint  of  bis  people  for  the  outrageous  and  grievoua 
fines  "  so  taken ;  and  a  further  atatute  of  Henry  V.  It  then  proceeds  to 
declare  "  that  the  said  unlawful  exactions  o'  the  said  ordinarieB  and  their 
ministers  be  nothing  reformed  nor  amended,  but  greatly  augmented  and 
iitcreosed,  against  right  and  justice,  and  to  the  great  impoTerishment  of  the 
kitig's  subjects."*  This  was  a  grievance  which  touched  e?eiy  owner  of 
property.  Sir  Henry  Guildford  declared  in  parliament,  that  as  executor  to 
Sir  William  Compton  he  had  pud  for  the  probate  of  his  wiU,  to  the  cardinal 
ai:d  the  turchbiahop  of  Canterbuiy,  a  thousand  marks.  But  there  was  another 
species  of  exaction  which  fastened  upon  the  dead  with  the  rapacity  of  the 
rulture, — and  reached  even  the  humblest  in  the  land.  This  was  the  taking 
of  mortuaries,  or  corpse  presents ;  which  the  statute  describes  aa  "  over 
exeesBivB  to  the  poor  people,  and  other  persons  of  this-  realm."  t  The 
chronicler,  reciting  this  grievance,  aays,  "  for  the  children  of  the  defiincfc 
should  all  die  for  hunger,  and  go  a-b<^|^g,  rather  than  they  would  of 
chanty  give  to  them  the  sely  cow  which  the  dead  man  ought  [ownea],  if  he 
had  only  one."  %  By  these  two  atatutes  the  fees  upon  probatea,  and  thd 
demand  for  mortuariea,  were  brought  within  reasonable  limits.  There  were 
other  cauaea  of  complaint  against  the  ecclesiastics.  It  was  objected,  that 
spiritual  persons  occupied  farms ;  bought  and  sold  at  profit  various  kinds  of 
produce  ;  kept  tan-houses  and  breweries, — all  which  practices  were  declared 
unlawful,  and  were  prohibited  under  heavy  penaltiea.  The  dissatisfaction 
they  provoked  is  indicated  in  the  recital  of  the  benefits  U>  be  expected  from 
their  abolition, — "  the  increaae  of  devotion,  and  good  opinion  of  the  lay  fee 
toward  the  spiritual  persona."  §  The  same  atatute  regulatea  the  holding  of 
pluralitiea,  and  enforces  reaidence ;  but  the  eiceptiona  are  so  numerous  that 
we  may  readily  believe  that  there  was  a  wide  door  open  for  the  evasion  of  ita 
penaltiea.  In  spite  of  the  reforming  act  there  would  be  still  too  many 
churchmen  "living  in  the  court  in  lorda'  hnuaea,  who  took  all  of  the 
parishioners,  and  nothing  apent  on  them  at  all ; "  and  too  many  "  well-Ieamed 
scholars  in  the  universitiea,  which  were  able  to  preach  and  teach,  having 
neither  benefice  nor  exhibition."  || 

That  the  ecclesiastics  would  atoutly  reaist  such  attacks  upon  long- 
continued  abuses,  which  in  their  minds  had  assumed  the  sht^  of  rights,  was 
a  neceseary  reault  of  their  extenaive  power.  No  vital  blow  had  as  yet 
touched  the  strong  fabric  of  their  prosperity ;  but  this  assault  upon  its  oat- 
vorks  portended  danger  cloae  at  hand.  Their  reaiatance  was  as  nnwiae  as  it 
was  useless.  Fisher,  the  aged  bishop  of  Bochester,  in  defending  the  church- 
men in  parliament,  denounced  the  petitions  of  the  Commons  upon  the  subject 
of  probates,  mortuariea,  non-residence,  and  other  causes  of  complaint,  aa 
intending  "  to  bring  the  clei^  in  contempt  with  the  laity  that  they  might 
aeize  their  patrimony ;  "  and  he  aaid,  "  aee  what  a  realm  the  kingdom  of  ' 
Bohemia  was,  and  when  the  church  went  down,  then  fell  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom ;  now  with  the  Commons  is  nothing  hut '  down  with  the  church,'  and 
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all  tbiB,  me  seeraeth,  ia  for  lack  of  faith  only."  •  At  thia  speech  the  Com- 
mons were  indignant,  and  complained  to  the  king  through  their  Speaker,  that 
in  the  bishop's  saying  about  '  lack  of  faith,'  they  were  held  aa  infidels  and 
not  as  Christiana.  The  bishop  made  what  the  chronicler  calls  "a  blind 
excuse ; "  he  declared  that  he  applied  the  words  to  the  Bohemians.  During 
the  progress  of  the  discussions  in  parliament  on  these  bills  there  waa  much 
railing  on  both  sides.  The  spiritu^  persons  regarded  the  promoters  of  these 
measures  as  herefics  imd  schismatics,  and  defended  their  own  practices  by 
prescription  and  usage.  The  laity  retorted  in  the  words  of  a  barrister  of 
Gray's  Inn, — "The  usage  hath  ever  been  of  thieves  to  rob  on  Shooter's  hill — 
ergo,  it  is  lawful."  In  thia  first  great  quarrel  of  the  Church  and  the 
Commons  there  were  wounds  inflicted  which  never  healed. 

At  a  time  when  ancient  habits  of  implicit  obedience  to  authority  were  in 
some  degree  passing  away,  and  men  began  to  think  and  talk  of  the  principles 
of  government,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
exactions  of  the  clergy,  thus  repressed,  had  produced  a  far  deeper  hostility 
from  their  meanness  and  injustice  than  from  their  pecuniary  amount.  On 
every  side  there  were  the  evidences  of  the  vast  endowments  of  the  English 
church ; — splendid  cathedrals,  rich  abbeys,  shrines  of  inestimable  value,  bishops 
and  abbots  surrounded  with  baronial  splendour,  ample  provision  for  the 
working  clergy.  And  yet  all  the  wealth  of  this  church,  acknowledged  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  church  in  Christendom,  could  not  protect  the 
people  from  the  irritating  demands  which  were  generally  made  at  the  season 
of  family  affliction,  and  pressed  too  often  upon  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 
These  oppressions  were  more  keenly  felt  because,  however  the  Commons 
might  disavow  the  accusation,  there  was  a  doubt,  very  widely  spread,  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  doubt  bishop  Fisher  denominated  "  lack  of 
faith."  It  was  not  only  the  dislike  of  proctors,  and  summoners,  and  apparitors 
— a  dislike  as  old  as  the  days  of  Chaucer— which  influenced  many  sober  and 
religions  persons ;  but  the  craving  for  some  higher  teaching  than  that  which 
led  to  the  burning  of  the  English  Testament  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Many 
copies  of  Tyndale's  translation  had  been  brought  into  the  country,  "  which 
books  the  common  people  used  and  daily  read  privily;  which  the  clergy 
would  not  admit,  for  they  punished  such  persons  aa  had  read,  studied,  or 
taught  the  same,  with  great  extremity."  f  Wolaey  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
restrain  the  printing  of  the  Scripture  in  the  people's  tongue ;  as  we  learn 
from  a  moat  interesting  letter  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  Cromwell,  after  she 
became  queen :  "  "Whereas  we  be  credibly  informed  that  the  bearer  hereof, 
Bicfaard  Herman,  merchant  and  citizen  of  Antwerp,  ia  Brabant,  was  in  the 
time  of  the  late  lord  cardinal  put  and  expelled  from  his  freedom  and  fellow- 
ship of  and  in  the  Enghsh  house  there,  for  nothing  else,  as  he  affirmeth,  but 
only  for  thia — that  he  did  both  with  his  goods  and  policy,  to  hia  great  hurt 
and  hindmnce  in  this  world,  help  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  Hew  Testament 
in  English."  The  queen,  therefore,  prays  the  powerful  secretary,  to  restore 
"  this  good  and  honest  merchant "  to  hia  liberty  and  fellowship. J  It  is 
painful  to  think  that  whilst  this  toleration  sprang  out  of  the  kind  heart  and 
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clear  Tmderstanding  of  "  HiBtreu  Anne,"  the  equally  kind  nature  of  Sif 
Thomas  More  waa  ao  crusted  oyer  by  his  rigid  babiti  of  submisBion  to  the 
diacipline  of  the  church,  that  for  the  uae  and  study  of  Tyndale's  and  Joy'a 
Testaments,    "  he  imprisoned    and   punished  a  great  number,  eo  that  for 
tiaa  cause  a  great  rumour  and  controversy  rose  ^ulj  araongst  the  people."  ' 
These  persecutions  against  the  poBsessors  of  the  Testament  were  a  part  of 
that  system  of  accusations  for  heresy,  which  had  rendered  England  a  terrible 
couDby  for  earnest  men  and  women  to  live  in,  who  sought  a  higher  guide  to 
duty  than  the  absolute  direction  of  the  priest.     Contrary  to  the  statute  of 
Henry  IV.,  which,  however  to  be  condemned  as  sanctioning  the  persecution 
of  the  Lollards,  required  that  they  should  be  openly  proceeded  against, 
accused  persons  were  no#  subjected  to 
secret  examination;  were  detained  in 
custody  for  unlimited  periods ;    were 
discharged  without  amends;  or  con- 
sigued  to  the  stake  if  condemned  of 
heresy,  or  to  make  purgation  and  bear 
a  faggot  to  their  shame  and  undoing. 
These   examinations  were   conducted 
in  the    mode  invariably  pursued  by 
spiritual    authorities   committing    the 
most  frightful  wickedness  in  the  assured 
belief  that  they  were  thus  saving  souls : 
"Upon  the  examination  of  the  said 
accusation,  if  heresy  bo  ordinarily  laid 
unto   the   charge    of   the    parties   so 
accused,  then  the  said  ordinaries  or 
their  ministers  are  to  put  to  them  such 
subtle  interrogatories  concerning  the 
high  mysteries  of  our  faith,  ns  are  able 
quickly  to  trap  a  simple  unlearned,  or 
yet  a  well-vritted  layman  without  learn- 
ing, 'and  bring  tbem  by  snch  sinister 

introductions  soon  to  their  own  con-  jms.  B.yniiEia  doing  p™a«. 

fusion."  t  "Under  "  such  subtle  inter- 
rogatories" we  may  believe  that  many  a  person  waa  set  upon  the  scaffold  at 
Paul's  Cross,  to  bear  the  faggot  nnd  to  be  preached  at,  like  James  Baynham, 
in  1531.  Lucky  were  those  who  thus  escaped  upon  their  submiasion.  Those 
of  the  heroic  mould,  who  could  look  death  in  the  face  for  conscience  sake — 
as  this  lawyer  did,  who  refused  t6  accuse  his  friends  in  the  Temple,  or  to  show 
where  his  hooks  were,  recantiug  his  former  abjuration, — such  had  to  abide 
the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  find  an  honourable  place  in  the  Protestant 
mnrtyrology. 

Wolsey  was  a  bold  financier,  and  his  projects,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not 
always  successful  when  he  attempted  to  raise  money  without  the  instru- 
mentality of  parliament.    But  when  "W^olsey  was  gone,  there  appeared  less 

•  Hall,  p.  7T1. 

t  PeUtion  of  tbe  CommoDii,  1529,  given  at  length  in  Ur.  Proude'a  "  Bistoiy,"  as  tnnicribed 
by  him  from  the  MR  in  the  KoIl»' flonw.  'OQ  Ic 
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BCTupuloui  monagera  of  the  royal  reYenueB  than  the  imhesitotiDg  c&rdmaL 
The  king  bad  obtained  very  large  buiub,  by  way  of  loon,  from  public  bodies, 
and  from  individuals,  in  1525,  when  the  insurrections  of  Suffolk  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  the  demand  for  a  sixth  of  every  man's  substance.  Those 
who  had  lent  the  money, — and  "Wolsey  had  used  hia  rhetoric  most  unsparingly 
to  swell  the  number, — "  reckoned  surely  of  tbe  payment  of  the  same,  and 
therefore  some  made  their  willa  of  the  same,  and  some  other  did  set  it  over 
to  other  for  debt."  '  The  Lords  and  Commons  had  the  audacity  to  renounce 
all  claims  to  these  loans,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  every  mau  to  whom 
the  king  was  indebted,  in  conaideration  of  his  highnees's  constant  labours  to 
defend  his  kingdom,  to  uphold  the  church,  and  to  establish  peace  amongst  his 
Bubjecta.  For,  say  they,  hia  highness  "hath  been  fain  to  employ,  not  only 
such  sums  of  money  as  hath  risen  and  grown  by  any  man's  contribution  made 
unto  hia  grace  by  hia  said  loving  subjects,  but  also,  over  and  above  the  same, 
sundry  other  and  excellent  sums  of  his  own  treasure  and  yearly  revenues, 
which  ebe  his  grace  might  have  kept  and  reserved  for  hia  own  use,"  t  After 
this  avowal,  we  may  understand  better  how  hard  a  struggle  it  has  been  to 
attain  tbe  principle  and  practice  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  leading 
idea  of  which  is,  that  the  high  place  and  prerogative  of  the  crown  is  a  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  and  that  its  hereditary  revenues,  after  setting 
aside  a  fitting  portion  for  the  royal  dignity,  are  for  maintaining  tbe  safety  and 
peace  of  the  realm.  It  required  all  the  insolent  despotism  of  a  Tudor  to 
humiliate  the  parliament  to  an '  assertion  that  the  enormoua  revenues  which 
the  Plantagencts  had  never  hesitated  to  spend  for  public  objects,  were  to  be 
deemed  aa  private  funds,  "  which  his  grace  might  have  kept  and  reserred  to 
his  own  use." 

The  parliament,  which  had  accomplished  such  salutary  reforms,  and  also 
perpetrated  such  gross  injustice,  was  prorogued  on  the  17th  December. 
"  After  the  parliament  was  thus  ended,  the  king  removed  to  Greenwich,  and 
there  kept  his  Christmas  with  the  queen,  in  groat  triumph ;  with  great  plenty 
of  viands,  and  divers  diaguisiugs  and  interludes,  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  hia 
people."  J  In  quoting  this  passage  from  the  chronicler,  Mr.  Fronde  attri-. 
but«B  this  great  rejoicing  to  a  feeling  of  eiultation  at  the  church  refonna 
efi'ected  by  the  parliament :  "  Lay  England  celebratcdits  exploits  as  a  national 
victoiy."  §  We  fear  that "  lay  England  "  was  moved  to  its  rejoicing  by  more 
vulgar  considerations  than  the  historian  itacribea  to  this  festive  season.  The 
statement  of  the  chronicler  must  be  compared  with  his  previous  notices  of 
occsaions  of  popular  enthusiasm.  We  vnll  take  one  of  the  third  year  of 
Henry:  "  The  king  this  year  kept  the  feast  of  Christmas  at  Cbeenwicb,  where 
was  such  abundance  of  viands  served,  to  all  comers  of  any  honest  behaviour, 
as  hath  been  few  times  seen."  The  "  all  comers  "  would  shout  over  "  tbe 
great  plenty  of  viands,"  though  "when  the  release  of  the  loan  was  known  to 
the  commons  of  the  realm,  lord !  so  they  grudged,  and  spoke  ill  of  the  whole 
parliament."  II  Some  simple  people  probably  rejoiced  that  the  king  "kept 
his  Christmas  with  the  queen."  Those  who  saw  the  inside  of  the  palace 
would  not  have  hastily  judged  that  the  affair  of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end 
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becaiue  the  great  cnrdmal  bud  fallen,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  this 
imhappj'  matter  in  the  parliament.  On  the  31st  of  Oecemher,  there  is  this 
recont  in  the  king's  '  PriTy  Purse  Expenses  :'  "  Item,  the  last  day  delivered  by 
tJie  king's  commandment  to  my  lady  Anne,  Ci  11."  At  the  end  offi^ovembei 
there  is  paid  the  enormous  sum  of  217Z.  9*.  Bd.  "  to  Walter  Walsh,  for  certain 
stuff  by  him  prepared  for  Mistress  Anne,  of  divers  persons,  as  appeareth  by 
a  bill."  During  this  holiday-time  we  find,  in  the  asjne  hook  of  expenses, 
evidence  that  one  of  Henry's  early  follies  bad  not  been  extinguished  by 
politics  and  polemics.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  Hall  has  this  remark : 
"The  king  this  time  was  much  enticed  to  play  at  tennis  and  at  dice,  which 
appetite  certain  crafby  persona  about  him  perceiving,  brought  in  Frenchmen 
and  Iiomhards  to  make  wagers  with  him.*  In  bis  twenty-first  year,  the  priry- 
purse  keeper  "  delivered  to  the  king's  own  bands  for  to  game  therewith,  now 
at  this  time  of  Cbristmas,"  lOOJ. ;  and  on  Twelfth  night,  1122.  lOt.  Od. 
In  January  there  are  four  entries  of  payments  for  moneys  lost  by  the  king  "  at 
game :  "—To  Domingo,  4001. ;  to  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  3382. 10*.  9d. :  to  Master 
Seymour,  3761.  17».  6d. ;  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  102/.  10«,  Od.f  The  royal 
custom  has  enrrived  amongst  us  in  many  a  notorious  example.  The  loans 
advaooed  by  honest  creditors  are  repudiated ;  the  gambling  debts  to  "  crafty 
persons  "  are  surupulously  discharg^.  He  who  said  that  "  kings  are  fond  of 
low  company,"  must  have  bad  Henry,  amongst  others,  in  his  mind.  Domingo, 
and  Palmer,  were  two  hangers-on  of  the  court,  who  made  the  king  tbus  pay 
for  their  powers  of  amusement, — tax  more  ignoble  servants  than  his  fools. 
Somen,  Sexton,  and  Williams.  Skelton,  seven  years  before  the  king  lost 
4001.  to  Domingo,  had  celebrated  the  court  doings  of  this  worthy,  who  'n'as  a 
Lombard : — 

■ '  ComingD  LodmIjd, 

That  was  wont  to  win 

KmiA  money  of  the  Udk 

At  the  cardi  Mid  htuanliiig."  t 

But  after  these  Cbristmas  Tevelries,  Heniy's  intimate  sharpers  walking 
off  with  their  plunder,  he  ha^erious  hnsiness  on  his  hand.  The  disguisuigs 
and  interludes  of  Qreenwich,  with  Mistress  Anne  ever  the  gayest  of  the 
throng,  whilst  the  queen  sits  in  ber  solitary  chamber,  make  the  king  more 
and  more  impatient  on  tbe  subject  of  the  divorce.  The  epperor  is  to  be 
crovmed  by  tbe  pope  at  Bologna,  in  February,  IfiSO.  On  tbe  2^rd  of  January, 
we  find  that  tbe  sum  of  17482.  8t.  Od.  ia  pud  "  by  tbe  king's  commandment 
for  the  depechement  of  my  lord  Wiltshire  and  others,  in  their  joum^ 
towarda  tbe  emperor."  "  My  lord  of  Wiltshire  "  was  Anne  Boleyn'a  &tbeT. 
The  "  others  "  were  Doctor  Stokesley,  elected  bishop  of  London,  and  Doctor 
Henry  Lee,  the  king's  almoner.  With  them  were  also  "  divers  doctors  both 
of  law  ^pd  divinity."  Amongst  these  was  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  an 
inmate  of  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Wiltshire.  This  divine,  who  occupies  so 
prominent  a  part  In  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  had  now  reached  the 
discreet  age  of  forty.  He  had  obtained  at  the  university  of  Cambridge  a  repu< 
tatioQ  for  talent  and  learning ;  and  Wolaey  had  offered  him  a  fellowehip  in 
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bU  aev  college  at  Oxford.  This  Cnuuner  declined.  An  acddeotal  drcum- 
rtance  led  to  his  passing  from  bis  quiet  studies  to  the  dangerous  intrigues  of 
the  court.  Whilst  the  sweating  sickoess  prevailed  at  Cambridge,  in  152S, 
Cranmer  resided  with  a  friend  at  Waltham  Abbey.  Onrdiner  and  Fox, 
afterwards  bishops,  met  him  at  the  table  of  his  friend ;  and  the  codversation 
turning  upon  the  agitated  matter  of  the  divorce,  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  question,  whether  a  man  might  many  his  brother's  widow,  might  be 
settled  upon  scriptural  authority,  expounded  by  learned  divines,  which 
opinions  could  be  obtained  as  well  in  England  as  Irom  Borne,  lie  notion 
was  communicated  to  the  king ;  and  Cranmer  had  to  vqfk  out  his  lucky  idea 
in  a  book  which  he  was  desired  to  writ«.  He  miintatined  that  the  tnarriage 
of  Henry  was  condemned  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  of 
councils  and  fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  give  a 
dispensation  opposed  to  those  sources  of  belief.  In  the  embassy  to  the 
emperor,  which  wss  truly  an  embassy  to  Clement  YII.,  Cranmer  was  associated 
to  defend  bia  otvn  propositions. 

The  pope  was  at  Bologna,  an  unwiUiag  agent  in  the  humiliation  of  Italy. 
The  war  with  the  imperialiata  had  desolated  the  fairest  spots  of  Lombardy. 
Famine  and  pestilence  had  completed  the  misery  which  war  had  begun. 
There  is  a  letter  from  sir  Nic,  Carew  to  Henry,  dated  from  Bologna,  the  12th 
of  December,  which  presents  as  striking  a  picture  as  was  ever  drawn  of  the 
i>'ide>spreading  misery  produced  by  the  contests  of  ambition.  In  travelling 
fifty  mUea  they  saw  no  creature  stirring  in  rural  induBtry,  except  three 
women  gathering  grapes  rotting  upon  the  vines.  In  Pavia  the  children  were 
crying  about  the  streets  for  bread.  There  was  neither  horafi-meat  nor  man's 
meat  to  be'found.  "There  is  no  hope  many  years  that  Italia  shall  be  restored, 
for  want  of  people."  *  Clement,  the  weak  and  vacillating  bishop  of  Borne, 
but  the  patriotic  Italian  prince,  had,  amidst  this  misery,  to  place  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  Charles,  as  king  of  Lombardy  and  emperor  of  the  Bomons. 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  Bologna  on  the  24th  of  February.  One  who  was 
present  at  the  coronation,  and  stood  between  the  throne  of  the  emperor  and 
the  pope,  says  that  Clement  "  endeavoured  ^  put  on  the  most  cheerful 
countenance  in  giving  the  emperor  the  sword,  and  placing  the  first  crown  on 
his  head;"  but  he  adds,  "  1  believe  that  he  never  in  his  life  performed  a 
ceremony  which,  so  nearly  touched  his  heart.  For  several  times,  when  he 
thought  that  no  one  was  observing  him,  he  breathed  Buch  heavy  siglia  that 
his  robe  [chnpe]  hea^y  as  it  was,  was  heaved  up,  as  might  well  be  seen,"  f 
Before  the  emperor  departed  from  Bologna  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  had  arrived, 
He  had  a  difficult  office  to  perform — that  of  moving  the  pope  to  a  decided 
course,  in  the  presence  of  Charles,  who  had  very  sufficient  reosous  for 
strenuously  resisting  the  demands  of  Henry.  He  bad  to  conciliate  the 
emperor,  by  offering  the  restitution  of  queen  Catherine's  originsd  dowry. 
He  had  to  work  upon  the  pope's  fears,  by  intimating  that  "  the  Defender  of 
the  Fsitb"  would  pursue  his  own  career,  if  the  holy  see  was  inimical,  without 
bending  to  its  authority.  To  the  father  of  Anne  Boleyn  the  emperor  objected 
that  he  was  an  interested  party  in  the  case ;  and  although  the  earl  replied 
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witk  Bpirit,  tint  he  wu  there  only  as  the  subject  and  eerrant  of  hia  maater, 
and  to  ^iretB  the  acrupIsB  of  his  conscience  and  hia  firm  intention  no  longer 
to  lire  in  ran,  Charles  maintained  a  resolute  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  whole 
proceeding.  •  The  unhappy  pope  was  in  a  fearful  perplexity.  He  said  to 
the  bishop  of  Tarbee,  several  times,  that  he  cared  not  how  the  marriage  of 
Henry  should  be  accomplished,  by  dispentation  of  the  legate  in  England,  or 
otherwise.  All  that  he  desired  was  to  shift  his  personal  Tesponsibility.  f  The 
emhaaay  returned  home,  baring  eSected  nothing.  Granmer  remained,  with 
the  desire  to  contend  the  matter  in  a  public  disputation ;  but  he  was  not 
permitted  thus  to  support  the  opinions  of  hia  treataae,  or  to  set  forth  the 
farourable  decisions  of  some  foreign  umrernties  which  had  been  already 
obtained.  . 

The  declarations  which  were  gathered  from  the  uniTsrsities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  from  unirersities  and  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  France  and  Italy, 
were  favourable  to  the  desires  of  the  king  of  England,  aa  they  pronounced 
■gainst  the  lawfulness  of  hia  marriage  with  hia  brather's  widow.  It  haa  been 
a  subject  of  historical  contention 'whethei  these  opinions  were  given  with 
perfect  fairness ;  or  whether  intimidation  and  bribery  were  not  resorted  to. 
Into  thia  discoaaion  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  ua  to  enter.  There  are  some 
characteristic  letters  of  Henry,  which  clearly  enough  show  that  the  younger 
'members  of  the  university  of  Oxford  were  frightened  into  a  aabmission  which 
the  aeniora  readily  yielded.  When  such  a  sovereign  sent  to  the  convocation 
hia  command  that  they  ahould  not  lean  "  to  wilful  and  sinister  opinions  of 
your  own  several  minds  ;  "  and  desired  the  heads  of  houses  to  conduce  and 
frame  the  young  persons  into  order  and  conformity ;  for  "  if  the  youth  of  the 
university  will  play  masteries  as  they  begin  to  do,  we  doubt  not  hut  they 
shall  well  perceive  that  non  est  honum  irritare  crabrones  "  [it  is  not  good  to 
disturb  a  hornet's  nest] — then,  we  may  be  aure,  it  was  quite  uonecesaary 
surreptitiously  to  affix  to  the  decision  the  university  seal  gotten  out  "  by 
strange  subtil  means,"  as  queen  Catherine  intimated.  Cambridge  also 
admitted  the  unlswfulneal  of  the  marriage,  according  to  the  divine  law ;  but 
gave  no  answer  upon  the  queation  whether  the  pope  had  power  to  grant  a 
dispensation.  In  Mareh,  1S31,  these  opinions  were  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  Hore,  aa  chancellor,  said,  "  Now  you  of  this  Commons  House 
may  report  in  your  countries  what  you  hare  seen  and  heard;  and  then  all 
men  shall.openly  perceive  that  the  hmg  haa  not  attempted  this  matter  of  will 
or  pleasure,  aa  aome  atrangers  report,  but  only  for  the  discharge  of  hia  con- 
science, and  surety  of  the  succesaion  of  the  realm."  X  More,  in  hia  inmost 
heart,  disTiked  the  whole  measure,  and  these  ofGcial  words  must  have  come 
very  faeeitatingly  from  his  lips.  The  religious  plea,  "  for  the  discharge  of  his 
conscience ; "  and  the  political  plea  of  the  "  surety  of  the  succession  of  the 
realm,"  were  the  self- deception  a  with  wliich  Henry  covered  the  impulses  of 
his  own  passions,  prompting  him  to  the  grossest  cruelty  and  injustice.  The 
able  historian  who  sets  up  the  state  neceasity  as  an  excuse  for  many  of  the 
enormities  of  this  reign,  considers  that  this  question  was  one  "  vitally  affecting 
the  interests  of  a  groat  nation ; "  and  avera  that "  the  laity,  with  the  alternative 
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before  them  of  civil  war,  and  the  retuming  miBeries  of  the  preceding  century, 
could  brook  no  judgment  which  did  not  anewer  to  their  wiahee."  *  Is  it  to 
be  beliered  that  the  remote  poaaibilitf  of  a  disputed  Buccesaion  had  thus 
interested  the  laity, — by  which  term  we  underBtand  the  body  of  the  people, — to 
become  enthufdagtic  eupportera  of  the  kiug'a  personal  deaire  to  put  away  the 
companion  of  more  than  half  hia  life, — the  mother  of  a  daughter  to  whom 
their  allegiance  would  have  been  readily  tranaferred  on  the  event  of  the  king's 
death,  without  the  elighteat  chance  of  civil  warf  The  English  people  were 
not  then,  nor  have  they  been  at  any  time,  ao  ready  to  encounter  a  great 
present  difficulty  for  a  contingent  danger.  The  general  opinion  is  pretty 
clearly  set  forth  by  the  contemporary  chronicler:  "When  these  determina- 
tions were  published,  all  wise  men  in  the  realm  much  abhorred  this  marriage : 
but  women,  and  such  as  were  more  wilful  than  vise  or  learned,  spake  against 
the  determination,  and  said  that  the  universities  were  corrupt,  and  enticed  so 
to  do, — which  ia  not  to  be  thought."  The  voice  of  nature  spoke  by  the 
moutha  of  "  women  and  such  as  were  more  wilful  than  wise  or  learned." 
They  understood  not  the  subtleties  by  which  the  so  called  "wise  men" 
justified  oppreasion.  Those  vbo  desired  the  reform  of  the  church  did  not  see 
that  this  harsh  measure  was  a  step  towards  purity  of  doctrine.  The  foreign 
Protestants  were  decidedly  hostile  to  what  was  held,  by  friend  and  by  foe,  not 
B8  a  religious  question,  or  a  national  question,  but  waa  denominated  "the 
king's  cause." 

WliUst  tbe  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  vainly  exerciaing  bis  diplomatic  skill  upon 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  and  Cranmer  is  as  vainly  endeavouring  to  convince 
the  Italian  priests  and  Ae  German  Lutherans  that  a  papal  dispensation  was 
of  no  avail,  Wolsey  haa  passed  out  of  political  life  ;  and  is  doing  his  duty  vrith 
a  heartiness  deserving  of  all  respect.  In  the  first  prostration  of  his  powerful 
mind,  when  he  saw  nothing  before  him  hut  poverty  and  disgrace,  he  wrote  to 
Cromwell  from  Eaher,  "Mine  only  comfort.  At  the  reverence  of  God  leave 
me  not  now,  for  if  ye  do,  I  shall  not  longer  live  in  this  wretched  world."  f 
But  Cromwell  writes  comfortable  letters  to  his  fallen  master  ;  who,  next  to 
the  means  of  his  future  subsistence,  haa  tbe  deepest  anxiety  about  the  main- 
tenance of  his  colleges,  of  which  he  dreaded  the  dissolution.  He  urges  with 
a  warmth  that  does  bim  honour,  that  "  great  pity  it  is  that  for  my  commission 
in  the  pnemunire,  these  poor  scholars  should  suffer,  either  by  dissolution  of 
their  body  corporate,  or  by  taking  away  any  notable  portion  of  their  lands." 
Early  in  February,  Wolsey  received  a  general  pardon ;  and  having  been 
assured  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  York,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  ATchiepiscopnl  city.  The  council  had  agreed  to  advance  him  a  aum  for 
the  expenses  of  his  journey,  to  which  the  king  had  added  a  thouaand  pounds. 
A  circular  letter  was  also  sent  with  the  royal  signet,  calling  upon  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  country  to  show  themselves  as  regarded  him,  "of  towanl 
and  benevolent  mind,  using,  entreating,  and  accepting  him  aa  to  his  dignity 
doth  appertain."  J  The  archbishop  had  now  confidence  in  the  kindness  of 
Henry.  He  told  Cavendish  that  in  the  matter  of  the  pnemunire  ho  thought 
it  better  to  take  all  blame  upon  himself  "  than  to  stand  in  trial  with  the 
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king ; "  and  he  added, — "  There  was  a  continnal  serpentiiie  enemy  about  the 
king  that  would,  I  am  well  assured,  if  I  had  been  found  stiff-necked,  havo 
c^ed  continually  upon  the  king  in  hia  ear  (I  mean  the  night<crow)  with  such 
a  vehemency  that  I  should,  with  the  help  of  her  assistance,  have  obtuned 
sooner  the  king's  indignation  than  his  lawful  favour :  and  his  favour  once 
lost  (which  I  trust  at  this  present  I  have)  would  never  have  been  by  me 
recovered."  •  "Wolsey  was  deceived  in  his  reliance  upon  his  sovereign'a 
"lawful  favour."  Upon  the  gratitude  or  generosity  of  that  man  no  friend 
could  rely.  "  The  king,"  says  HoU,  "  all  this  year  dissembled  the  matter,  to 
see  what  he  [Wolsey]  would  do  at  length."  What  he  did  was  in  the  highest 
degree  commendable.  He  lived  with  rational  hospitality  instead  of  ostenta- 
tious grandeur.  "  He  kept  a  noble  house,  and  plenty  of  both  meat  and  drink 
for  all  comers,  both  for  rich  and  poor,  and  much  alms  given  at  his  gates 
...  He  used  much  charity  and  pity  among  his  poor  tenants  and  other 
.  .  .  He  was  much  more  familiar  among  all  persons  than  he  was  accustomed, 
and  most  gladdest  when  he  had  an  occasion  to  do  them  good."  t  This  is  the 
tribute  of  an  affectionate  follower.  After  he  was  dead,  a  hook  was  published, 
bearing  an  official  character,  in  which  it  was  said,  that  "  he  gave  bishops  a 
right  good  example  how  they  might  win  men's  hearts."  There  is  a  most 
interesting  letter  from  Cromwell  to  Wolsey,  dated  from  London  the  18th  of 
August,  in  which  the  tone  is  that  of  sincerity  and  affection,  mixed  with  some 
familiar  advice,  which  sufficiently  shows  the  altered  positions  of  the  proud 
cardinal  and  his  once  humble  retainer.  The  magnificence  which  the  great 
minister  had  practised  for  twenty  years,  had  become  too  much  a  part  of  his 
nature  to  be  wholly  changed  for  true  simplicity  of  life  in  his  altered  fortunes : 
"Sir,  I  assure  your  grace,  that  ye  be  much  bound  to  Our  Lord  God,  that  in 
such  wise  hath  suffered  you  so  to  behave  and  order  yourself  in  those  parts, 
to  attain  the  good  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  there  ;  the  report  whereof 
in  the  court  and  elsewhere  in  these  parts,  is  and  hath  been  to  the  acquiring 
and  augmenting  the  good  opinions  of  many  persons  towards  your  grace; 
beseeching  your  grace,  therefore,  to  continue  in  the  same,  after  such  a  sort 
and  fashion  as  ye  may  daily  increase,  not  only  in  the  fitvour  of  the  people 
there,  but  also  here  and  elsewhere,  to  the  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  prince. 
And  notwithstanding  your  good,  virtuous,  and  charitable  demeaning  and 
using  yourself,  in  those  parts,  is  not  by  your  enemies  interpreted  after  the 
best  fashion,  yet  always  follow  and  persevere  ye  attemperately  in  such  things 
as,  your  worldly  affections  set  sput,  shall  seem  to  stand  best  with  the 
pleasure  of  Ood,  and  the  king.  Sir,  some  there  be,  that  doth  allege  that 
your  grace  doth  keep  too  great  a  house  and  family,  and  that  ye  are  con- 
tinually building ;  for  the  love  of  God,  therefore,  I  eftsoons,  aa  I  often  times 
have  done,  most  heartily  beseech  your  grace  to  have  respect  to  eveiything, 
and,  considering  the  time,  to  refrain  yourself,  for  a  season,  &om  all  manner 
buildings,  more  than  mere  necessity  requireth ;  which  I  assure  your  grace 
shall  cease,  and  put  to  silence,  some  persons  that  much  speaketh  of  the  same."  i 
Within  little  more  than  two  months  after  this  wanting  of  Cromwell,  the 
enemies  of  Wolsey  prevailed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  complete  ruin. 
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'Whether  the  influence  of  "the  night-crow"  operated  upon  the  rojal  mincl, 
BO  03  to  render  the  complunts  of  an  impuleire  and  Jraak-apeSiking  woman  the 
chief  incentive  to  a  dire  malignity,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Woleey  had 
offended  Anno  Bolejn  in  1528,  by  appointing  a  prioreoB  to  be  an  abhess  oi 
Wilton,  when  Henry  had  promised  her  that  Buch  appointment  should  not  be 
made.'  He  perhaps  had  more  seriously  offended  her  by  his  hesitating  conduct 
in  the  matter  of  the  divorce.  But  no  new  cause  of  offence,  to  the  king  or 
to  herself,  is  revealed  by  any  authentic  historical  documents.  On  the  4th  of 
N'ovember,  the  time  approaching  for  his  installation  at  York  as  archbishop, 
WoUey  was  sitting  at  dinner  at  Cawood  Castle,  when  he  was  told  that  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  was  come  into  his  hall,  with  a  great  company. 
Walsey  went  to  receive  him,  and  proffered  him  the  hospitality  of  his  houae. 
He  led  the  earl  into  his  bed-chamber,  "  where,"  as  the  courteouB  host  he  said, 
"  is  a  good  fire,"  and  there  "  ye  may  shift  your  apparel  until  your  chamber  be ' 
made  ready."  Cavendish  kept  the  door  as  gentleman  usher.  "  These  two 
lords  standing  at  a  window  by  the  chimney,  in  my  lord's  bed-chamber,  the 
earl  trembling  said,  with  a  very  faint  and  soft  voice  unto  my  lord  (laying  bia 
hand  upon  his  arm),  'My  lord,  I  arrest  you  of  high  treason.'  "  Wolsey  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  earl's  people.  Cavendish  having  been  chosen 
to  attend  upon  him  as  the  chief  person,  and  taking  an  oath  that  was  prescribed 
to  him.  In  a  few  days  they  departed,  amidst  the  tear^  and  prayers  of  the 
archbishop's  household.  As  he  passed  out  of  the  gates  of  Cawood  Castle, 
three  thousand  people  surrounded  him,  eiclaimiug,  "  Ood  save  your  grace, 
Ood  save  your  grace!  The  foul  evil  take  all  them  that  hath  thus  taken  you 
from  us."  The  unhappy  man  must  have  had  som_e  cheering  thoughts  in  that 
ominous  hour.  He  was  not  wholly  deserted.  He  had  earned  the  hlessinga 
of  the  poor.  He  remained  at  Sheffield-park  for  a  fortnight,  under  the  charge 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Here  he  became  ill.  Thither  came  Master  ' 
Kingston,  the  constable  of  the  Tower.  Wolaey  knew  well  what  the  presence 
of  that  officer  implied.  Kingston  said  some  soothing  words  to  him,  such  as 
gaolers  were  sometimes  wont  to  speak  to  state  prisoners.  He  replied, 
"  Master  Kingston,  all  these  comfortable  words  which  ye  have  spoken  be  but 
for  a  purpose  to  bring  me  into  a  fool's  paradise :  I  know  what  is  provided  for 
me,"  After  three  days'  riding,  the  sick  man  and  his  guards  reached  Ijci- 
cester  Abbey ;  and  he  was  received  by  torch-light,  with  great  reverence,  on  a 
Saturday  night.  "Father  abbot,  I  am  come  hither  to  leave  my  bones  among 
you,"  were  hia  memorable  words.  On  the  following  Tuesday  he  was  at  the 
point  of  death ;  when  he  uttered  these  more  memorable  words  to  Master 
Kingston  i  "  If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  1  have  done  the  king,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs."  He  died  on  the  29th  of 
November,  aged  59.  Cavendish,  after  the  funeral,  repaired  to  London ;  and 
was  sent  for  by  the  king  to  come  to  Hampton  Court.  Henry  was  shooting  at 
the  rounds  in  the  park.  The  gentleman-usher  leant  against  a  tree ;  when 
Henry  came  suddenly  behind  him,  and  slapt  him  on  the  shoulder,  telling 
him  to  wait  till  he  had  made  an  end  of  bis  game.  Cavendish  then  discoursed 
with  him  for  more  than  an  hour.  One  rankling  grief  was  upon  the  eovs- 
reign's  mind,  with  reference  to  the  friend  and  adviser  of  twenty  years.    A 
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Bum  of  fifteeu  hundred  poundB  had  been  entered  in  "Wolaey's  accounts, 
which  entiy  the  earl  of  Mortbumbcrland  had  Been.  Kingston  had  pressed 
the  dying  man  to  account  for  the  money,  who  said  that  he  had  borrowed  it  to 
distribute  amongst  his  serranta,  and  for  his  own  burial ;  and  had  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  an  honest  man.  The  chief  business  of  this  mi^animous  king 
with  Cafendiah  was  to  obtain  the  knowledge  where  this  treasure  was 
hidden ;  and  Cavendish  told  bim.  "  Well,  then,"  quoth  the  king,  "  let  me 
alone,  and  keep  this  gear  secret  between  yourself  and  me,  and  let  no  man  be 
privy  thereof ;  for  if  I  hear  any  more  of  it,  then  I  know  by  whom  it  is  come 
to  knowledge."  *  He  had  broken  the  great  heart  of  his  too  faithful  serrant ; 
but  he  thought  only  of  the  contents  of  the  money-bags,  to  be  appropriated  to 
jewels  for  my  lady  Anne,  and  to  wagers  with  Domingo. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A  gi«*t  Gdd  of  Bagliih  bistorj  nov  to  Im  altered  npoD— The  olerg;  Tuit«d  Tith  Iimtj  penalties 
far  mbmittiug  to  'Wolae;  as  legate — The  pope's  BeDleoce  an  the  diToree  stitl  protiscted — 
The  pope  threatened — Frith  and  Tyndale,  the  reformers — Act  r^uUtisK  payment  of 
Annates  to  Rome — Retirement  of  More — His  official  character — Severe  taws — The  paiwmer'i 
cauldron — IjiwB  against  gipmea — Laws  against  vagabonds — Inlamous  severity  of  the  atatate 
against  Tagabonde  of  163& — Henry  and  Anne  fioleyn  in  Prance — Marriage  of  Henry  with 
Anne— Cranmer  elevated  to  the  primacy — He  pronounces  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Catherine  unlawful — CoronaUon  of  queen  Anne — Cntberinefa  teCoial  to  accept  the  title  of 
FrinoeBB  Dowager. 

We  nre  entering  upon  a  great  field  of  our  history,  in  wliicli,  amidst  ilie 
most  crooked  and  uncertain  paths,  we  hare  to  feel  our  way  at  every  step. 
Those  who  have  set  forward  on  this  difficult  journey  with  the  most  determined 
resolution  to  see  nothing  but  good  in  the  wide  prospect  before  them,  have 
obliterated  many  of  the  traces  of  the  dangerous  and  thorny  roads  by  which  a 
deeirable  end  was  to  be  reached.  Those  who  have  shut  their  eyes  to  this 
good  have  been  ever  looking  back  upon  the  level  plains  oat  of  which  they 
have  emerged  into  this  rugged  and  in  many  respects  desolate  region.  More 
than  three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  greatest  revolution  in  our 
country, — the  reform  of  religion, — was  commenced  in  England.    More  than 
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A  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  aince  it  was  thoroughly  accomplished, 
The  paasions  and  prejudices  which  belonged  to  euch  a  mighty  change  still 
samre  amount  ub,  in  &  modified  shape.  They  still  give  a  colour  to  oar 
pohtical  feelings  and  to  our  religious  life.  Let  ua  endeavour  to  tell  thia 
TODdrous  story  with  a  strict  regard  to  the  evidences  upon  which  a  true 
narration  must  be  founded  ;  and,  above  all  things,  let  us,  in  every  statement, 
never  attempt  to  compromise  our  natural  hatred  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  by 
regarding  them  other  than  as  the  means  by  which  the  "  Sivinity  that  sh^es 
our  ende"  saw  fit  to  accomplish  a  paramount  good  by  the  strong  hand  of 
evil  instruments. 

In  January,  1531,  the  parliament  met  aiter  a  long  prorogation.  The 
manifest  abuses  of  the  church  had  been  restrained  by  the  statutes  of  1529 ; 
and  the  loilure  of  its  feeble  resistance  had  shown  how  weak  it  was  to  stand  up 
against  any  new  attack,  however  unjust.  Wolsey  was  ruined  for  having 
violated,  with  the  king's  consent,  the  statutes  of  premunire.  The  clergy 
were  now  subjected  to  prosecution  in  the  King's  Bench  for  having  obeyed 
the  power  of  Wolsey  aa  legate,  which  obedience  was  held  to  bring  them 
within  the  charge  of  being  his  "  fautors  and  abettors."  The  church  felt  its 
danger ;  and  in  convocation  it  was  resolved  to  avoid  the  forfeiture  of  the 
moveable  property  of  the  ofiending  bishops  and  others,  by  ofiering  the  king  a 
large  sum  of  money.  To  effect  thia  compromise  an  act  waa  passed  by  which 
the  king  grants,  "  out  of  his  high  goodness  and  great  benignity,"  a  pardon 
to  his  spiritual  subjects,  they  having  "  given  and  granted  to  him  a  subsidy  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds."*  Thia  act  extended  to  the  province  of 
Canterbury.  That  of  York  had  to  pay  a  amaller  aum  in  the  following  year. 
But  there  waa  a  great  preliminary  difficulty  in  effecting  thia  compromise.  It 
was  required  in  the  grant  that  the  king  should  be  styled  "  the  protector  and 
only  aapreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  ^tgland."  The  acknow- 
ledgment, after  much  contention,  was  made,  vrith  the  addition  of  the  words, 
"aa  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow."  Dr.  Lingard  holds  that  the 
introduction  of  these  words  served  to  invalidate  the  recognition.  The 
acknowledgment,  whether  conditional  or  otherwise,  waa  probably  intended 
to  intimat«  to  the  pope  that  little  regard  would  be  paid  to  his 
authority  if  the  procrastination  of  the  divorce  were  longer  continued.  This 
measure  had  now  been  more  than  three  years  in  agitation,  and  it  appeared 
as  fhr  as  ever  from  a  conclnsion  under  the  papal  authority.  Henry  waa 
in  dread  of  being  cited  to  Home  ;  and  in  April,  1S31,  desires  his  ambassador. 
Dr.  Benet,  to  use  every  means  "  to  put  over  the  process,  as  long  as  ye  may ;" 
and  yet, "  as  of  yourself  privily  to  say  to  the  pope,  that  ye  be  advertised 
from  your  friends  out  of  England,  such  as  be  learned  in  the  laws  and  of  our 
council,  that  it  were  the  plainest  entry  the  pope  might  make  to  the  destruction 
pf  his  whole  authority,  to  strike  upon  this  point  to  call  ua  to  Bome."t  The 
king  desired  that  the  cause  shoidd  be  decided  in  on  iadifferent  plaoe^  bj 
indifferent  judges.  The  emperor  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  process  being 
removed  &om  Some ;  and  urged  the  pope  to  make  no  more  delays  in  the 
matter.^  The  emperor  had  with  the  pope  "  a  voice  potential."  We  cannot 
trace  the  course  of  these  tedious  negotiations,  which  all  tended  to  one  end, 
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— the  deBtruction  of  the  papal  power  in  England.  Henry  saw  thia  dearly 
enough  ;  and  told  hia  ambaasador  to  say  to  the  once  honoured  pontiff, — "  here 
lieth  a  great  number  in  wait  to  hear  of  open  diasention  between  the  pope  and 
Us ;  and  as  soon  aa  that  trumpet  blowetb,  they  will  think  a  most  propice 
[propitious]  occasion  to  strike  at  bis  power,  which  is'  in  all  points  abhoired, 
as  he  and  other  his  predecessors  hath  used  it."*  Tet  at  this  period  was  the 
king  so  far  &om  connecting  ^lis  impatience  of  the  papal  power  with  any  &Tour 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  that  he  has  instructed  Vaughan,  bis 
ambaasadoT  in  the  Xethcrlonds,  "  to  advise  a  young  man  named  Frith,  to 
leave  bis  wilful  opinions  and  errors,  and  to  return  into  his  native  country;" 
and,  through  Cromwell,  baa  also  desired  that  good  and  wholesome  eihorta- 
tions  for  hie  conversion  and  amendment  should  be  given  toTyndale.  iVith 
did  return ;  and,  aa  Cranmer  very  unfeeb'ngly  vfrote  in  1533,  Was  "  to  go  unto 
the  fire."  Tyndale  remained  in  the  Netherlands,  to  be  first  imprisoned,  and 
then  strangled,  by  the  persecutors  of  the  reformers  there,  in  1686,  after 
having  published  his  admirable  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  which  the 
"Defender  of  the  Faith"  proscribed.  We  cannot  forbear  eitracting  a 
passage  from  the  letter  of  Vaughan  to  Henry  VIII.,  describing  the  noble 
answer  of  this  eminent  man  to  the  ambassador's  offer  of  Henry's  "  pity  and 
eompassion :" — "  I  assure  you,"  said  he,  "  if  it  would  stand  with  the  king's 
most  gracious  pleasure  to  grant  only  a  bare  text  of  the  Scripture  to  be  put 
forth  among  hia  people,  like  as  is  put  forth  amongtbe  subjects  of  the  emperor 
in  these  parts,  and  of  other  Christian  princes,  be  it  of  the  translation  of  what 
person  soever  shall  please  bis  majesty,  I  sbaU  immediately  make  fiiithfal 
promise  never  to  write  more,  nor  abide  two  days  in  these  parts  after  tbe  same, 
but  immediately  to  repair  into  bis  realm,  and  there  most  humbly  submit 
myself  at  the  feet  of  his  royal  majesty  ;  offering  my  body  to  suffer  what  pain 
or  torture,  yea,  what  death,  his  grace  will,  so  this  be  obtained  ;  and  till  that 
lime  I  will  abide  the  asperity  of  all  chances,  whatsoever  shall  come,  and 
endure  my  life  in  as  many  pains  as  it  is  able  to  bear  and  suffer-  And  aa  con- 
ceming  any  reconciliation,  his  grace  may  be  assured,  that,  whatsoever  I  have 
said  or  written  in  all  my  life  against  the  honour  of  God's  word,  and  so  proved, 
the  same  shall  I,  before  his  majesty  and  all^the  world,  utterly  renounce  and 
forsake,  and  with  ihost  humble  and  meek  mind  embrace  the  truth,  abhorring 
all  error,  sooner  at  the  most  gracious  and  benign  request  of  hia  royal  majesty, 
of  whose  wisdom,  prudence  and  learning,  I  hear  bo  great  praise  and  com- 
mendation, than  of  any  other  creature  living.  But  if  those  things  which  I 
have  written  be  true,  and  stand  with  God's  word,  why  should  his  majesty, 
having  so  eicellent  a  gift  of  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures,  move  me  to  do 
anything  against  my  conscience  ?"t 

That  a  great  crisis  was  approaching  in  the  papal  relations  of  the  English 
church,  must  have  been  sufficiently  apparent  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  states-. 
men  of  1532,  in  the  passing  of  "  An  Act  concerning  the  payment  of  Annates 
to  the  court  of  Bome."  The  statute  recites  that  the  Annates,  or  first-fruits 
of  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  "  were  first  suffered  to  be  taken  within  tbe 
realm  "for  the  only  deience  of  Christian  people  against  the  infidels,  and  now 
they  be  claimed  and  demanded  as  mere  duty,  only  for  lucre,  against  all  right 

'  Sute  Pnpen,  vnL  viL  p.  293.  f  Ibid,,  p.  803. 
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md  conscieiice."  *  This  Btatute  limitB  the  pairmeiil;  upon  the  papal  bulls  for 
coiuecratioa  to  five  pounds  foi  each  hundred  of  yearly  value ;  and  in  the  case- 
of  the  denial  of  auch  bulls  provides  for  consecration  in  England  without 
the  papal  authority.  But,  the  king's  quarrel  with  Borne  not  yet  having  come 
to  a  final  rupture,  Henry  was  empowered  to  give  or  withhold  hia  assent  to- 
the  Act,  by  letters  patent.  The  statute,  to  use  the  &miliar  language  or 
modem  times,  gave  the  king  power  to  put  on  the  screw.  How  this  qualifying 
power  was  to  be  used  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to 
Benet,  of  the  22nd  of  February,  1532 :  "  Notwithstanding  the  infinite- 
clamonra  of  the  temporally  here,  in  parliament,  against  the  misusing  of  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction ;  yet  in  his  highness  doth  remain  to  stop  all  auch  effects ; 
■nd  will  do  so,  unless  ill  and  unkind  handling  enforce  him  to  consent  to  the- 
same."  f  The  king  did  not  confirm  the  Act  of  January,  1532,itili  iTuly,  1533^ 
when  he  had  finally  broken  with  Borne.  It  was  not  in  the  interest  of  hia- 
people,  who  were  injured  by  the  papal  exactions,  that  he  put  an  end  to  them. 
Henry  had  entered  upon  a  bold  course,  not  without  very  serious  danger.  II 
hiastrengthof  will  had  been  supported  by  any  higherprinciple  than  that  of  the- 
most  intense  self-love,  we  might  go  a  great  way  with  his  admirers  in  giving  doe  - 
praise  to  Ms  constancy  and  courage  in  "  this  great  argument."  Xhose  who  were.- 
in  hia  confidence  made  no  resistance  to  the  papal  domination  except  with  refers 
enoe  to  the  king's  personal  griefs.  "  You  may  surely  affirm  to  his  holiness," 
writes  Norfolk  to  Benet,  "  that  notwithstanding  the  church  hath  in  thia 
realm  many  wringers  at  their  high  authorities,  yet  nothing  hurtful  shall  be- 
done,  unless  the  fault  be  in  him  in  proceeding  wrongfully  and  ungrately^ 
against  the  king.''^  In  this,  we  see  none  of  the  unshackled  action  of  a> 
representative  government — none  of  the  just  infiuences  of  a  people  long 
nurtured  in  habits  of  freedom.  We  see  that  if  the  one  despot  were  pro- 
pitiated, the  church  might  abuse  "its  high  authorities,"  how  many  soever 
were  complaining  under  them. 

Afl  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  this  reign  we  shall  have  to  relate  the 
enactment  of  tyrannical  laws,  and  the  unlicensed  perpetration  of  cruel  and 
sanguinary  deeds,  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  unbridled  will  of  the  head 
of  the  government.  During  the  administration  of  Wolsey,  with  the  exception 
of  the  execution  of  Buckingham,  we  have  no  record  of  legal  slaughters,  and 
little  encroachment  upon  popular  liberty.  The  change  is  supposed  to  have- 
been  produced  when  the  ascendancy  of  Wolsey,  through  hia  able  administra-  ■ 
tion  of  public  afiairs,  and  his  adroitness  in  making  his  sovereign  believe 
that  he  was  the  real  pilot  of  the  state  vessel,  was  removed.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  as  chancellor,  was  a  thoroughly  conscientiouE 
minister ;  but  he  was  in  a  false  position.  He  held  the  great  seal  only  about 
two  years  and  a  half,  and  then  resigned  his  office.  Betiring,  with  small . 
provision  of  fortune,  but  richly  endowed  with  a  contented  and  happy  nature, . 
he  wrote  to  Erasmus,  that  "  he  had  obtained  what;  from  a  child,  he  bad  con^- 
tinually  WTshed — that,  being  freed  from  business  and  public  affairs,  he  might 
live  for  a  time  only  to  G-od  and  himself."  During  his  tenure  of  high  place, . 
the  persecution  of  heretics  was  not  violent.  Erasmus  has  said,  that  it  was  a. 
sufficient  proof  of  his  clemency  that  while  he  was  chancellor  no  man  was  put 

*  3S  Hen.  TIU.  B.  SO.  f  State  Papeis,  toL  vii.  p.  UB.  t  i^d.,  t^Mi. 
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to  death  "  for  these  pestilent  dogmas."  Bat  he  took  part  in  the  examination 
of  heretics  before  the  counci] ;  aanetioned  their  impriBOnment ;  and  caused  a 
boy  and  a  bedlamite  to  be  whipped  for  "  ungracious  heresy,"  according  to  his 
own  statement.  That  Alore,  at  this  period,  should  have  manifested  a  devoted 
attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  without  entertaining  some  of  its 
persecuting  spirit,  was  scarcely  to  be  espectQd,  even  from  his  beautiful 
nature.  But  there  is  nothing,  even  in  the  Btatemeats  of  the  zealous  and 
credulous  historian  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  to  warrant  a  modem  writer  in 
saying  of  More,  "  no  sooner  had  the  seals  changed  hands  than  the  Smithfield 
fires  recommenced."  •  "We  have  already  mentioned  the  caae  of  "VTilliaro 
Baynham,  sometimes  called  Baynard.  He  suffered  death  by  burning  at 
Smithfield,  according  to  Fox,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1632.  There  is  a 
"  Chronicle  of  the  Qrey  Friars  of  London,"  in  which  such  events  are 
minutely  recorded  ;  and  the  only  entry  of  this  nature,  from  the  removal  of 
Wolsey  from  the  chancellorship  to  the  appointment  of  More's  successor,  ia 
this,  of  the  23rd  year  of  Henry,  1632:  "And  also  this  year  was  "William 
Barnard,  a  man  of  law,  and  two  more  with  him,  burned  in  Smithfield  for 
heresy,  in  May."  More  surrendered  the  great  seal  on  the  16th  of  May. 
"We  ought  to  pause  upon  this  contradiction  to  the  date  given  by  Fox,  before 
we  decide  that  Erasmus  stated  what  was  untrue. 

Whilst  More  was  chancellor,  and  in  that  capacity  the  &amer  of  new  laws,  it 
may  be  worth  inquiring  whether,  in  matters  unconnected  with  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  we  can  trace  an  equally  savage  spirit  as  that  which  is  subsequently 
forced  upon  our  notice.  "We  are  asked  by  the  historian  of  this  period  to 
regard  a  statute  of  1531  with  especial  attention,  "  because  the  temper  which 
this  Act  exhibits  is  the  key  to  all  which  has  seemed  most  dark  and  cruel  in 
the  rough  years  which  followed  ;  a  temper  which  would  keep  no  terms  with 
evil,  or  with  anything  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  believed  to  be  evil,  but 
dread^illy  and  inexorably  hurried  out  the  penalties  of  it.f  "  The  statute  thus 
prominently  put  forward  as  indicating  the  temper  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
parliament — ^"  the  English  were  a  stem  people," — vras  one  which  arose  out  of 
the  attempt  of  one  Bichard  Bouse  to  poison  the  family  of  the  bishop  of 
Bochester ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  poisoning  should  be  deemed  high  treuon, 
without  having  any  advantage  of  clei^,  and  that  Bichard  Bouse,  and  all 
futiure  poisoners,  should  be  "  boUedto  death."  "We  are  told  by  the  historian, 
that  "the  poisoner's  cauldron  was  the  fresh  expression  of  the  thought  of  the 
parliament  of  the  Beformation."  ]:  And  yet  the  crime  of  poisoning  was  so 
punished,  ten  years  before  Henry  VIII.,  "  considering  that  man's  life,  above 
all  things,  is  chiefly  to  be  favoured,"  caused  the  statute  to  be  passed.  We 
have  the  following  undoubted  record  under  the  18th  year  of  Henry ;  "  This 
year  was  a  man  sodden  in  s  cauldron  in  Smithfield ;  and  let  up  and  down  divers 
times  till  he  was  dead,  for  because  he  would  have  poisoned  divers  persons."  § 
In  the  same  Chronicle  we  h&ve  a  record  of  the  &te  of  Bichard  Bouse,  in  which 
the  ssme  horrible  barbarities,  probably  relics  of  an  earlier  period,  were  prac- 
tised as  in  1S22.  "This  year  [1S32]  was  a  cook  boiled  in  a  cauldron  in 
Smithfield,  for  he  would  have  poisoned  the  bishop  of  Bochester,  lisher,  with 

3.  +  7iiy..Tul.  i.  p.  389. 
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diTers  of  hia  servants ;  and  he  was  bcked  in  a  chain,  and  pulled  up  and  down 
with  a  gibbet  at  divers  timea  till  he  was  dead."  •  Certainly  this  punishment 
was  not  "  the  fresh  expression  of  the  thought  of  the  parliament."  "Was  it  any 
peculiar  result  of  the  energetic  and  reforming  spirit  in  the  parliament,  as  the 
historian  holds,  that  a  statute  was  passed  "  concerning  Egyptians  ?  "  The 
act  says,  without  any  covert  meaning,  that  "  many  outlandish  people,  calling 
themaelvea  Egyptians,  using  no  craft  nor  faict  [practice]  of  merchandise,  have 
come  into  this  realm,  and  gone  &om  shire  to  shire  and  place  to  place  in 
great  company ;  and  used  great  subtle  and  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people; 
bearing  them  in  hand  that  they  by  palmistry  could  tell  men's  and  women's 
fortunes,  and  so,  many  times,  by  craft  and  subtilty  have  deceived  the  people  ' 
of  their  money,  and  also  have  committed  many  and  heinous  felonies  and  rob- 
beries." +  This  description  of  the  gipsies  might  apply  to  the  times  of 
George  III.,  and  even  later,  as  well  as  to  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
historian  regards  these  fortune-telling  impostors  as  "  ready-made  missionaries 
of  sedition,"  who,  "  in  telling  fortunes,  might  readily  dictate  policy."  J  They 
were  to  depart  out  of  the  country,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture 
of  goods,  under  the  statute  of  1531.  There  is  a  letter  of  Cromwell,  six  years 
later  than  this  statute,  in  which  he  desires  the  president  of  the  marches  of 
Wales  to  cause  the"  Qipcyans"  tp  depart  beyond  the  sea,  or  to  execute  them, 
in  de&ult  of  obedience,  without  hesitation.  §  The  statute  dealt  with  them 
mildly.  "Wben  Cromwell  wrote  this  letter,  England  was  under  the  reign  of 
terror.  But  that  they  were  regarded  as  political  agents  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  charge  against  them,  expressed  in  that  letter,  of  "  falsehoods,  felonies, 
and  treaaona."  Treason,  in  1538,  was  a  word  of  very  wide  signification.  There 
is  another  statute  of  1531,  which  is  regarded  by  the  same  writer  as  pointing,  as 
well  as  the  statute  for  the  Egyptians,  "  to  the  growth  of  a  disturbed  and  restless 
disposition,  the  interruption  of  industry,  and  oth^  symptoms  of  approaching 
soinal  confusion ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  abow  na  the  government  conscious 
of  the  momentous  nature  of  the  struggle  into  which  it  was  launched."  This 
oUier  statute  is  "  An  Act  concerning  punishment  of  beggars  and  vagabonds." 
VTo  might  believe  from  this  talk  about  "  interruption  of  industry," — "  social 
confusion,' ' — "  momentous  struggle," — taken  alone,  that  the  parliament  of  the 
22nd  year  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  that  had  attempted  to  deal  with  that 
great  question  of  vagabondage,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  transition  Jrom 
feudal  service  to  free  labour.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  writ«r,  in  another 
part  of  his  work,  has  very  fully  traced  the  course  of  legislation  aa  to  beggars 
and  vagabonds.jl  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  passed  since,  by  the  7th 
of  Bichard  II.,  it  was  enacted  that  vagabonds  should  be  put  in  the  stocks,  or 
sent  to  gaol,  there  to  remain  "  till  the  coming  of  the  justices  for  deliverance 
of  gaols,"  who  would  do  with  them  what  "best  aball  seem  by  the  law."  The 
statute  of  the  11th  of  Henry  VII.  "  against  vagabonda  and  beggars,"  retained 
the  stocks,  but  dispensed  with  the  prison,  as  too  expensive.^  The  statute 
of  the  22nd  of  Henry  VIII.  authorises  justices  to  give  a  license  to  impotent 
persons  to  beg,  within  certain  limits ;  but  those  who  solicited  alms  without 

■  "  Grej  PriMi"  Chronicle,"  p.  36.  +  22  Hen.  Vnl.  c.  10. 
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such  letter  under  seal,  were  to  be  whipped  and  set  in  the  stocks.  But  if 
Auj  person,  "  being  whole  in  body,  and  able  to  labour,  waa  found  begging, 
every  eucli  idle  person  waa  to  be  whipped  at  the  end  of  a  cart,  and  enjoined 
to  return  to  the  place  where  he  waa  bom,  or  where  he  last  dwelt  for  three 
^eare,  and  there  put  himself  to  labour  like  as  a  true  man  oweth  to  do."  He 
-wae  to  beg  his  way  home  ;  but  if  he  wandered  from  the  preacribed  way,  or 
exceeded  the  prescribed  time,  in  his  perilous  journey,  he  waa  "  in  every  place 
to  be  t^en  and  whipped."  One  who  has  apent  a  long,  thoughtful,  and  aetiye 
life  in  labouring  for  the  cure  of  pauperism  with  the  truest  regard  for  the  poor, 
baa  justly  said  of  this  statute,  "  No  proviaion  is  made  for  sustfuning  the  weak, 
or  for  helping  the  strong  to  find  employment ;  and  therefore,  notwithetanding 
.  the  severity  of  the  punishmentB  awarded,  the  statute  was  sure  to  fail  of  ac- 
complishing the  object  for  which' it  was  designed."*  The  legialatora  were 
wholly  unprovided  with  any  resource  for  those  able-bodied  peraons 
■who  desired  to  work,  but  could  find  no  employer.  It  wad  not  the 
&ult  of  the  legislators.  There  waa  no  surplus  capital  to  stimulate  em- 
ployment. The  labour-market  waa  full.  But  in  five  yeara  more  there  was 
ft  fiercer  temper  to  be  displayed  towards  the  nnbappy  wanderer ;  and  we 
know  well  to  whom  to  ascribe  ita  origin.  There  is  a  letter  from 
'Thomas  Dorset,  curate  of  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbuiy,  to  the  mayor  t^ 
Plymouth,  in  which  he  informs  the  mayor  that  "the  king's  grace  came  in 
-among  the  burgesses  of  the  parliament,  and  delivered  them  a  bill,  and  bade 
them  look  upon  it  and  weigh  it  in  conscience ;  for  he  would  not,  he  said, 
have  them  pnsa  on  it,  nor  on  any  other  thing,  because  his  grace  giveth  in  the 
bill."  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  state  the  contents  of  this  bill :  "  There 
shall  he  a  provision  made  for  poor  people.  The  gaols  shall  be  rid ;  the  faulty 
ahall  die  ;  and  the  other  shall  be  acquit  by  proclamation  or  by  jury,  and  abal) 
be  set  at  liberty,  and  pay  no  fees  :  nnd  sturdy  beggars  and  such  prisoners  as 
cannot  be  set  a  work,  shall  be  set  a  work  at  the  king's  charge,  some  at 
Dover,  and  some  at  the  place  where  the  water  hath  broken  in  on  the  land, 
-and  other  more  places.  Then  if  they  fall  to  idleness,  the  idler  shall  be  had 
before  a  justice  of  peace  and  his  fault  written.  Then  if  he  be  taken  idle  again 
in  another  place,  he  shall  be  known  where  his  dwelling  is,  and  so  at  the  second 
mention  he  shall  be  burned  in  the  hand ;  and  if  he  &il  the  third  time  Ae 
thall  die  for  if."  t  The  date  of  this  letter  is  uncertain.  It  must  have  been 
-  written  before  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  1536,  which  materially  varies 
■from  this  account  of  Henry's  bill,  as  derived  from  "  a  burgess  of  the  parlia- 
■ment."  The  particular  clauses  of  the  act  of  1536,  which  contain  some 
ealutary  regulations  as  to  "  a  provision  made  for  poor  people,"  will  be  noticed 
in  a  future  chapter.  But  one  clause  sufficiently  shows  that  "  he  shall  die  for 
it "  was  looked  upon  as  the  great  cure  for  the  evil  of  "  rufflers,  sturdy 
vagabonds,  and  valiant  beggars."  'Whipping  for  the  first  offence.  If  after 
having  been  once  taken  and  whipped,  and  a  second  time  apprehended,  to  be 
whipped  again,  and  "  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  clean  cut 
>  off."     If  taken  a  third  time,  so  mutilated,  he  shall  be  committed  to  gaol,  and 

'  •  "HiBtoTjoftheEnelialiPoorliiiw,"  by  Sir  George  Hi cholls,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
'  +  TMt  letter  vu  firat  publiahed  ia  "  Excerpts  Hiitorica,"  p.  28t>,    It  is  also  printed  in 
'"'Suppreuioaof  the  Vou&eterie^"  p.  36. 
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st  the  next  quarter  BesslonB,  if  indictad  of  wandering,  loitering,  and  idleness, 
and  found  guilty,  "  he  shall  have  judgment  to  suffer  paina  and  exocntion  >)f 
death  as  a  felon,  and  aa  an  enemy  of  the  commtrnwealth."  * 

"  Tbs  blind  male  CMts 
Chpp'd  liiJb  tovud  ItsoTen,  to  telt,  tlie  earth  ii  thraa|fd 
Bj  nuui'i  oppnadon  ;  tuid  Ikt  poor  mmn  dtitK  die  for  it."  "f- 

The  evil  was  beyond  the  cure  of  legislation,  for  it  was  an  economical  emL 
The  wickedness  was  in  proposing  so  awful  and  yet  so  futile  a  corrective  of  an , 
almost  unsToidable  condition  of  society. 

The  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  present  us  a  rivid  picture  of  the 
court  of  Henry  in  the  summer  of  1532.  In  July  he  writes  from  Ampthill  to 
"  the  Great  Master  "  in  France — de  Montmorency — ^to  show  hiro  how  con- 
fidential and  familiar  is  his  intercoufse  with  the  king  and  Mistress  Anne.  It 
>a  intended  that  there  shall  be  a  meeting  in  the  autumn  between  Henry  and 
Frands;  and  the  ambassador  writes  that  he  well  knows  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  which  the  king  of  France  could  offer  to  his  brother  of  England,  was, 
that  he  should  invite  him  to  bring  the  Lady  Anne  in  his  company  to  Calais ; 
and  that  in  the  same  way  Francis  should  bring  the  queen  of  Navarre  vritb 
him  to  Boulogne.  "  I  cannot  tell  you,"  says  the  subtle  minister,  "  whence  this 
advice  comes,  for  I  have  made  oath  not  to  do  so."  Let  not  the  queen  come, 
he  adds — the  queen  was  the  sister  of  the  emperor — for  Henry  so  hates  the 
Spaniards  that  he  would  as  soon  see  the  devil ;  and  above  all  "  keep  away  all 
imperialists  ;  and  all  those  who  are  reported  to  be  mockers  and  jeerers,  for 
Buch  are  hated  of  this  nation  more  than  anything  ia  the  world."  The  bishop 
is  in  high  good  humour.  The  king  rides  with  him  every  day  to  the  chase; 
and  Mistress  Anne,  and  the  bishop  in  a  hunting  jacket  and  cap  which  she  has 
given  him,  stand  together  to  shoot  the  deer  as  they  pass  in  the  green  alleys  of 
Ampthill  park4  At  this  season  the  king  was  in  progress  ;  and  we  find  that 
the  bounds  were  carried  in  a  cart  from  hunting-ground  to  hunting-ground  j 
and  that  the  smith  of  the  household  went  about  with  locks  and  holts  from 
place  to  place,  to  make  the  king's  chambers  secure :  "  Paid  to  the  smith  that 
carryeth  the  locks  about  with  the  king,  in  reward,  7«.  6J."  §  On  the  11th  of 
October,  Henry,  with  the  Lady  Anne,  who  had  been  created  marchioness  of 
i^embroke,  landed  at  Calais ;  where  they  remained,  with  a  most  numerous 
attendance,  till  the  IStfa  of  Kovember.  The  two  kings  met  in  a  valley 
between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  on  the  20th  of  October;  and  Francis  brought 
his  two  sons,  who  had  been  redeemed  from  their  captivity  aa  hostages  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia.  But  he  did  not  bring  the  queen  of  Vavarre.  He  danced 
with  the  Lady  Anne,  who  after  supper,  at  a  feast  at  Calais,  came  in  "  with 
seven  ladies  in  masking  apparel ; "  and  "  the  lady  marchioness  took  the 
French  king,  and  the  countess  of  Derby  took  the  king  of  Navarre ;  and  every 
lady  took  a  lord ; "  and  "  the  French  king  talked  with  the  marchioness  <^ 

*  27  Hen.  VTII.  c.  25.  Mr.  Proude  hu  fallen  into  an  arror  in  ibaljng  Omt  "the  stord} 
Tagabond"  was,  by  the  earlier  alatnte,  <»ndenuied,  on  hii  second  offence,  to  loae  the  whole  or 
part  of  bin  right  ear  (p.  77).  That  puniehment  wax  diitinntlj  limited  to  peraoiu  "uung  croft; 
and  aulawfal  games  and  plajr^i  and  lome  of  them  feigning  thenuelres  to  have  knowledge  in  physic, 
ph^c^nom;,  palmiaby,  and  other  eiafty  science."  1*  Feriden,  act  i,  scene  1. 

t  Legrand,  torn,  iii.  p.  SS5-657.  i  "Privy  Puree  Eipenuea,"  p.  S3S, 
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Pembroke  a  apace."  The  chronicler,  vho  devotes  many  pages  to  the  account 
ot  these  festivities,  disposes  of  the  great  event  which  follows,  in  a  few  words : 
"  The  king,  after  his  return,  married  privilj  the  lady  Anne  Boleyn,  on  Sunt 
Erkenwald's  day,  which  marriage  was  kept  bo  secret  that  very  few  knew  it."  • 
W^e  have  better  evidence  than  Hall's,  as  to  the  time  of  this  marriage.  Saint 
Erkenwald's  day  was  the  14th  of  N'ovember,  the  day  on  which  the  king 
returned  to  Dover.  Cranmer,  in  a  letter  of  the  17th  of  June,  158S,  writes  to 
Hawkins,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  emperor's  court,  after  describing 
queen  Anne's  coronation  on  the  Ist  of  June,  "  But  now,  sir,  you  may  not 
imagine  that  this  coronation  was  before  her  marriage,  for  ebe  was  married 
mudi  about  St.  Paul's  day  last,  as  the  condition  thereof  doth  well  appear  by 
reason  she  is  now  somewhat  big  vrith  child.  14'ot  withstanding  it  has  been 
reported  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  realm  that  I  married  ber ;  which 
was  plainly  false,  for  I  myself  knew  not  thereof  a  fortnight  after  it  was 
done."  t  St.  Paul's  day — the  day  on  which  the  old  monkish  rhymes  tell  us 
if  it  "  be  fair  and  clear,  it  doth  forbode  a  fruitful  year " — is  the  25th  of 
January. 

At  this  season,  then,  was  the  union  of  Henry  and  Anne  completed  by 
the  forms  of  the  church,  without  waiting  for  the  divorce  of  queen  Catherine 
by  the  papal  court,  or  otherwise.  The  rumour  of  this  e:itraoifiinary  event 
travelled  abroad,  how  few  soever  might  know  of  it.  It  was  known  at  Brussels 
on  the  22Dd  of  April ;  when  the  queen  asked  Hackett,  the  ambassador,  if  he 
had  any  news  out  of  England  P  "  I  told  ber  grace,  as  it  is  true,  that  I  had  none. 
She  gave  me  a  look,  as  though  she  should  marvel  thereof,  and  said  to  me^ 
'  J'ai  des  nouvelles  qui  ne  me  semblent  point  trop  bonnes,'  and  told  me 
touching  the  king's  marriage.''^  Cranmer,  having  been  long  absent  on  his 
mission,  returned  to  England  in  N'ovember,  1532,  with  a  reputation  for 
"prudent  and  gentle  demeanour."  §  The  aged  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Warham,  who  preceded  Wolsey  aa  chancellor — the  Mend  of  Erasmus — the 
prelate  who  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  Wolsey  in  his  simple  habits 
and  bis  contempt  of  riches — died  in  August,  1532.  Cranmei  was  offered  the 
primacy.  He  for  some  time  steadily  refused,  alleging  his  own  unwortbiness 
for  BO  great  a  charge.  There  was  an'  obstacle  which  must  have  weighed  upon 
hia  conscience,  though  he  eventually  broke  through  it — he  was  married.  At 
last,  however,  he  consented.  He  was  too  necessaiy  for  the  policy  of  the  king 
to  allow  his  own  scruples  to  have  any  force  against  the  royal  will.  He  was 
appointed  by  papal  bull,  in  February,  1533, — the  last  bishop  of  the  English 
cborcb  who  received  the  pall  from  Kome.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  30th 
of  March  ;  and  in  taking  the  oath,  still  in  force,  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  be 
publicly  protested  that  by  this  oath  he  did  not  intend  to  restrain  himself  fh)m 
any  thing  he  was  bound  to,  either  by  his  duty  to  God,  or  the  king,  or  the 
country.  II 

The  great  object  of  Cranmer'a  promotion  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
office  in  the  realm  was  soon  apparent.  Cranmer  himself  writes  that  in  the 
matter  of  the  divorce,  "  the  convocation  bad  determined  and  agreed  according 

•  HftU,  p.  793.  t  EUiH,  Tint  Saiee,  toI.  B.  p.  86. 

J  State  Papen,  toI.  vii.  p.  461.  §  /Wrf.,  p.  3»1. 

II  The  indent  enard-room  of  Lambeth  Falace  is  do»  hung  vith  podnita  of  Mdkbidi^% 
lunongat  irhicb  the  earljeet  is  that  of  Warham,  b;  Holbein. 
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to  the  former  conaent  of  the  universities."  The  course  of  proceediug  for  the 
archbishop  was  resolved  on  "by  the  king  and  his  learned  council."  •  On  the 
11th  of  April  Cranmer  writee  a  letter  to  Henry,  in  which  he  states  that  "the 
rude  and  ignorant  common  people"  are  not  a  little  offended  about  the 
"  uncertainty  of  silccesaion ; "  and  are  angry  that  the  clergy  do  not  provide 
a  remedy  for  "  auch  inconveniences,  perilB,  and  dangers  aa  the  said  rude  and 
ignorant  people  do  speak  and  talk  to  be  imminent."    Ho  therefore  implores 


The  Oiurd-ftoom— lAmtwth  Paiace. 

his  highnees,  "  for  the  exoneration  of  my  conscience  towards  Almighty  Gud, 
to  licence  me,  according  to  mine  office  and  duty,  to  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation, final  determination,  and  judgment  on  the  said  great  cause."  t  The 
king  graciously  grants  such  licence.  Cranmer  repaired  to  Dunstable. 
Queen  Catherine  was  summoned  to  an  ecclesiastical  court  held  there  on  the 
Sth  of  May;  she  refused  to  come;  and  being  declared  contumacious,  the 
final  sentence,  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  was  null  and  loid,  was  pronounced 
on  the  23rd  of  May. 

In  the  proceedings  at  Dunstable  queen  Catherine  resolutely  refused  to 
take  any  part.  Cranmer  went  through  the  forms  of  his  office  with  a  show  of 
impartiality.  Bedyll,  the  clerk  of  the  council,  writes  to  Cromwell,  "my 
lord  of  Canterbury  hondleth  himself  very  well,  and  very  uprightly,  without 
any  evident  cause  of  suspicion  to  be  noted  in  him  by  the  counsel  of  the  said 
lady  Catherine,  if  she  had  any  present  here."  X  But  there  was  a  necessity 
for  the  final  despatch  of  the  divorce  which  would  brook  no  delay.  Henry, 
with  an  impatience  that  circumstances  had  rendered  natural,  had  issued  hu 
orders  for  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne  on  the  1st  of  June.  On  the  23rd  of 
May,  Cranmer  writes  to  the  king,  "  I  have  given  sentence  in  your  grace's 
great  and  weighty  cause ; "   and  he  adds  that  he  had  sent  a  procuration 
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"  concerning  the  second  matrimony ; "  on  which  subject  he  desires  to  know 
the  king's  furtiher  [Measure,  "  for  the  time  of  the  coronfttion  is  eo  instant,  and 
so  near  at  hand,  that  the  matter  requireth  good  expedition  to  be  had  in 
the  same."* 

Cranmer  has  himself  fully  described  the  ^ud  ceFemonial  of  queen  Anne's 
coronation:  "The  Thursday  next  before  the  fea«t  of  Pentecost,  the  king  and  the 
queen  being  at  Greenwich,  all  the  crafts  of  London  thereonto  well  appointed, 
in  several  barges  decked  after  the  most  gorgeona  and  sumptuous  manner, 
with  divers  pageants  thereunto  belonging,  repwred  and  waited  altogether 
upon  the  mayor  of  liondon,  and  so,  well  furnished,  came  all  unto  Qreenwich, 
where  they  tarried  and  waited  for  the  queen's  coming  to  her  barge.  Wliich 
so  done,  they  brought  her  unto  the  Tower,  trumpets,  shaums,  and  other 
divers  instruments  all  the  ways  playing  and  making  great  melody,  which,  as 
is  reported,  was  as  comely  done  as  never  was  like  in  any  time  nigh  to  our 
remembrance.    And  so  her  Grace  came  to  the  Tower  on  Thursday  at  night. 


about  five  of  the  clock,  where  also  was  such  a  peal  of  guns  as  hath  not  been 
beard  like  a  great  while  before.  And  the  same  night  and  Friday  all  day,  the 
king  and  queen  tarried  there ;  and  on  Priday  at  night  the  king's  grace  made 
seventeen  knights  of  the  Bath,  whose  creation  was  not  only  so  strange  to  hear 
oi^  as  also  their  garments  stranger  to  behold  or  look  on ;  which  said  knights 
the  ueit  day,  which  was  Saturday,  rode  before  the  queen's  grace  throughout 
the  city  of  London  towards  Westminster  Palace,  over  and  besides  the  most 
part  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  which  like  accompanied  her  grace  through* 
out  the  said  city ;  she  sitting  in  her  hair  upon  a  horse  litter,  richly  apparelled, 
and  four  knights  of  the  five  ports  hearing  a  canopy  over  her  head.  And  after 
her  came  four  rich  charettes,  one  of  them  empty,  and  three  other  furnished 
with  divers  ancient  old  ladies;  and  after  them  came  a  great  train  of  ether 
ladies  and  gentlewomen:  which  said  progress,  from  the  beginning  to  the 

*  State  Papcri,  toI.  i.  p.  886. 
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ending,  exteuded  half  a  mile  in  length  hj  estimation  or  thereabout.  To 
whom  also,  as  she  came  alongside  the  citj,  woa  shewed  many  costly  pageants, 
with  diTerB  other  encomiums  spoken  of  children  to  her ;  wine  also  ruoning  at 
certain  conduits  plenteously.  And  so  proceeding  throughout  the  streets, 
passed  forth  unto  Westminster  Hall,  where  was  a  certain  banquet  prepared 
for  her,  which  done  she  was  conveyed  out  of  the  back  side  of  the  psjace  into 
a  ba^e  and  bo  unto  York  Place,  where  the  king's  grace  was  before  her 
coming,  for  this  you  must  ever  presuppose  that  his  graoe  came  always  before 
ber  secretly  in  a  barge,  as  well  from  G-reenwich  to  the  Tower  as  from  the 
Tower  to  York  Place. 

"  Now  then  <m  Sunday  was  the  coronation,  which  also  was  of  such  a 

"  In  the  morning  there  assembled  with  me  at  Westminster  Church  the 
bisbop  of  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  bishop 
of  Iiuocoln,  the  bishop  of  Bath,  and  the  bishop  of  Saint  Asaph,  the  abbot  ^ 
W^estminster  with  ten  or  twelve  more  abbots,  which  all  revested  ourselves  in 
our  pontificalibus,  and,  so  furnished,  with  our  crosses  and  crosiers,  proceeded 
oat  of  the  abbey  in  a  procession  unto  Westminster  Hall,  where  we  received 
the  queen  apparelled  in  a  robe  of  purple  velvet,  and  all  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
women in  robes  and  gowns  of  scarlet,  according  to  the  manner  used  before 
time  in  such  business.  And  so  her  grace,  sustained  of  each  siik  with  two 
bishops,  the  bisbop  of  London  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  came  forth  in 
procession  unto  the  church  of  Westminster,  she  in  her  hair,  my  lord  of  Suffolk 
bearing  before  her  the  crown,  and  two  other  lords  bearing  also  before  her  a 
sceptre  and  a  white  rod,  and  so  entered  up  into  the  high  altar,  where,  divers 
ceremonies  used  about  her,  I  did  set  the  crown  on  her  head,  and  then  was 
sung  Tb  Dewn,  &c.  And  after  that  was  siuig  s  solemn  mass,  all  which  while 
ber  grace  sat  crowned  upon  a  scaffold  which  was  made  between  the  high 
altar  and  the  quire  in  Westminster  Church;  which  mass  and  ceremonies 
done  and  finished,  all  the  assembly  of  noble  men  brought  her  into  Westminster 
Hall  again,  where  was  kept  a  great  solemn  feast  all  that  day ;  the  good  order 
thereof  were  too  long  to  write  at  this  time  to  you."  • 

Having  this  authentic  description  of  a  pageant  so  gorgeous  at  the 
moment,  so  typical  of  worldly  vanities  to  look  back  upon,  we  may  spare  to 
translate  the  marvellous  relations  of  Hall,  essentially  the  court  chronicler, 
into  modem  imagery.  We  pass  over  his  banners  and  streamers,  his  tapestry 
and  escutcheons,  noting  only  one  or  two  passages  that  the  archbishop,  not 
so  familiar  with  what  touched  the  people,  has  forborne  to  notice.  When 
the  queen  landed  at  the  Tower,  the  king  "  received  her  with  loving  coun- 
tenance at  the  postern  by  the  water-side  and  kissed  her ;  and  then  she  turned 
back  again,  and  thanked  the  mayor  and  citizens  with  many  goodly  words." 
The  expression  of  Cranmer,  "she  sitting  in  her  hair,"  is  explained  by  the 
chronicler :  "  her  hair  hanged  down,  but  on  her  head  she  had  a  coif  with  a 
circlet  about  it,  full  of  rich  stones."  At  the  banquet,  the  queen  was  served 
with  great  variety  of  dishes ;  ai\d  by  way  of  contrast  to  modem  manners,  we 
may  mention  that  two  countesses  stood,  one  on  each  side,  during  all  the 


*  IietUr  to  Eavkina,  smboBsador  to  the  emp«ior  \  Ellis,  Fint  SerUi,  vol.  i  p,  38. 
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dinner,  "  which  divers  times  in  the  dinner'time  did  hold  a  fine  cloth  before 
the  queen's  face  when  ahe  list  to  spit."  While  Weatminater  Bawtiieae  featire 
solemnities,  there  was  another  queen  at  Amptbill,  solitary,  sick  at  heart,  yet 
sustained  by  her  unconquerable  will  to  defy  the  oppression  with  which  she 
was  puraued.  There  is  no  more  touching  picture  than  the  report  of  lord 
Uountjoj,  her  chamberlain,  of  the  demeanour  of  this  resolved  princess,  when, 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  persons  &om  the  council  waited  on  her  to  deliver  certain 
articles  on  the  king's  behalf.  She  called  her  chatnberkin  andoll  her  servants 
into  her  privy  chamber,  for,  she  said,  she  thought  it  a  long  season  since  she 
saw  them.  She  was  lying  upon  a  pallet,  having  "  pricked  her  foot  with  a 
pin,  BO  that  she  might  not  well  stand  nor  go,  and  ^o  sore  annoyed  with  a 
cough."  The  commiaaiouers  began  to  read  their  charge.  "But  as  soon  as 
we  began  to  declare  and  read,  that  these  articles  were  for  our  instructionB  to 
move  unto  the  Princess  Dowager,  at  the  first  she  made  exception  to  that 
name,  saying  that  slie  was  not  Princess  Dowager,  hut  the  Queen,  and  the 
King's  true  wife."  *  No  entreaties,  no  threats,  could  ever  move  her  from 
this  declaration.  The  divorce  was  founded  upon  the  implication  that  her 
maiden  white  was  not  tnily  worn  at  her  marriage.t  She  persisted  to  the 
end  in  contradicting  that  material  averment  in  the  process  against  her.  In 
4,lfe  very  tendeiest  point  in  which  she  could  be  touched,  that  of  het  lovefor 
her  daughter,  she  was  immoveable.  When  it  was  urged  that  her  resolve  to 
bear  the  nffme  of  Queen  should  he  "  an  occasion  that  the  King  should  witb- 
draw  his  fatherly  love  from  her  honourable  and  moat  dearest  daughter,  tbo 
Lady  Princess,"  she  answered,  as  to  the  princess,  "that  she  was  the  king's 
true  begotten  child,  and  as  God  had  given  her  unto  them,  so  for  her  part,  she 
would  render  her  again  unto  the  king,  as  his  daughter,  to  do  with  her  as  shail 
stand  with  his  pleasure ;  trusting  to  God  that  she  would  prove  an  honest 
woman.  And  that  neither  for  her  daughter,  family,  poBseasions,  or  any  worldl; 
adversity  or  displeasure  that  might  ensue,  she  would  yield  in  this  cause,  to  piU 
her  soul  in  danger."  J 

*  State  Fspen,  v«L  i.  p.  S97.  t  See  aale,  p.  3SB. 
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fitrth  of  the  Frinc«BB  Bliz&betti — PrapantUoiu  fai  throwing  off  the  papal  power — StataU  of 
Appenli^Cranmer'BJadgmeiitdecUredUlegalb;  brief  of  the  pope— ^tatnte  for  pimiihiiieiit 
oE  heresj— Baniing  of  Frith— Act  of  Saccemion— Blizabeth  Barton,  the  Holy  Mkid  of 
Kent — Her  cieoution  with  othera — Fisher  nnd  More  implioited  in  hsr  proceedingH — 0»th 
to  lie  taken  accoiding  to  the  Act  of  Snccession — Fisher  and  More,  dedining  to  awear  to 
the  preamble,  sent  to  the  Tower —Act  of  Supremacj— First  Prnita  and  Tentlu  givea  to  the 
king — New  definitioiu  of  treason— The  monke  of  the  Charterhoiue  refiise  to  acknowledge 
Hamy  tke  Head  of  the  Chorch— Their  eieoaU  on— Burning  of  Hollanders  for  Hercij — 
Puhei  and  More  declioe  to  niake  anawer  to  qaestioos  aa  to  the  Sapremacj — TheiT  con- 
dmuution — Their  deaths. 

At  the  beginnmg  of  September,  1583,  queen  Anne  Boleyn  is  at  QreeDvich, 
awaiting  the  event  which  would  determine  the  Buccession  to  the  throne.  In 
anticipation  of  thia  event,  learned  clerks  had  to  prepare  formal  letters  pur- 
porting  to  come  from  the  queen  herself;  and  a  letter  to  lord  Cobham,  which 
has  been  preserved,  was  ready  for  the  signet  of  the  queen  to  be  affixed.  On 
the  7th  of  September,  certain  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up :  "  Whereas  it  has 
pleased  the  goodness  of  Almighty  Glod,  of  his  infinite  mercy  and  grace,  to 
send  unto  us,  at  this  time,  good  speed  in  the  deliverance  and  bnnging  forth 
of  a  Frincej."  In  two  passages  of  this  letter  the  final  *  has  been  added 
to  the  first  written  word  "  Prince."  *  The  birth  of  a  daugbter  was  a  disap* 
pointment  to  the  king.  It  would  probably  have  been  more  so,  conld  he 
have  looked  into  futurity,  and  have  aeen  that  under  the  reign  of  this 
pFinces0>  the  religion  of  the  country  would  be  firmly  placed  upon  a  much 
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bronder  basis  tban  his  own  narrow  vievs  of  ecclesiastical  reform ;  and  the 
honour  of  the  country  for  more  nobly  Huetained  against  foreign  enemies  than 
in  bis  petty  wars  of  persontJ  ambition.  Tlie  christening  of  Elizabeth  was 
performed  at  Greenwich,  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Cranmer  was  a 
prosaic  godfather.     Poetry  has  made  him  an  eloquent  prophet.* 

It  ia  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  trace  the  political  intrigues  on  the  part  of 
the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Prance,  through  which  the  final 
separation  of  England  from  the  control  or  interference  of  the  Holy  See  was 
80  long  protracted.  There  had  been  Tsrious  movementa  e^ly  in  1533, 
towards  this  end.  The  parliament  had  passed  the  Statute  of  Appeals, — the 
title  of  which  sufficiently  shows  its  general  object :  "  An  Act  that  the  Appeals 
in  such  cases  as  have  been  used  to  be  pursued  to  the  See  of  Home,  eball  not 
he  from  henceforth  had  nor  used  but  within  this  realm."  t  The  opening  of 
this  statute,  setting  forth  the  independence  of  the  sovereignty  of  England, 
presents  a  fine  example  of  the  strength  of  the  English  language — ita  grand 
oi^an-swell — as  it  was  written  in  Tyndale's  bible,  and  some  other  works  of 
this  period :  ""Wbere,  by  divers  suni^y  old  authentic  histories  and  chronicles 
it  is  manifestly  declared  and  expressed  that  this  realm  of  England  is  an 
empire,  and  so  hath  been  accepted  in  the  world,  governed  by  one  supreme 
head  and  king,  having  the  dignity  and  royal  estate  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
the  same ;  unto  whom  a  body  politic,  compact  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  of 
people,  divided  in  terms  and  by  names  of  Spiritualty  and  Temporalty,  be 
bounded,  and  owing  to  bear,  next  to  God,  a  natural  and  bumble  obedience  ; 
he  being  also  institute  and  furnished  by  the  goodness  and  suferance  of 
Almighty  God,  with  plenary,  whole,  and  entire  power,  pre-eminence, 
authority,  prerogative,  and  jurisdiction,  to  render  and  yield  justice  and  final 
determination  to  all  manner  of  folk,  residents  or  subjects  within  this  his 
reslm,  in  nil  causes,  matters,  debates,  and  contentions  happening  to  occur, 
insurge,  or  begin  within  the  limits  thereof,  without  restraint  or  provocation 
to  any  foreign  prince  or  potentate  of  the  world."  This  statute  was  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  the  pope  received  it  aa  such.  But  be  still  hesitated. 
Strong  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him  ;  but  be  still  forbore  to 
declare  England  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  church.  In  July,  by  a  brief, 
Cranmer's  judgment  woe  declared  illegal ;  and  the  king  was  held  to  have 
incurred  the  penalties  of  excommunication.  But  the  final  thunderbolt  was 
yet  in  the  uplifted  hand.  Meanwhile  the  government  proceeded  boldly  in 
preparing  th^  people  for  the  great  impending  change.  There  is  a  very  curious 
Minute  of  Council  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1S33,  in  which  it  is  ordered, 
that  such  as  shall  preach  at  Paul's  Cross,  shall,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
teach  and  declare  to  the  people,  that  he  that  now  calleth  himself  pope,  is  only 
bishop  of  Borne,  "and  hath  no  more  authority  and  jurisdiction,  by  God's  law, 
withinihis  realm,  than  any  other  foreign  bishop  hath,  which  ia  nothing  at  all; 
and  that  such  authority  as  he  bath  claimed  heretofore,  hath  been  only  by 
usurpation,"  J  The  mode  in  which  opinion  was  to  be  influenced,  in  a  time 
before  newspapers  and  reviews,  is  curiously  shown  in  a  duplicate,  with 
variations,  of  this  Minute,  by  which  a  strict  commandment  was  to  be  given  to 
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th«  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common-council  of  London,  "  that  every  of  them  in 
their  houses  shall  liberally  apeak  at  their  boards,  and  also  teach  their  servants 
to  declare,  tliat  he  tbat  callcth  himself  the  pope  is  but  the  bishop  of  Borne."  - 
The  same  principle  was  ordered  to  be  declared  to  their  families  by  the  nobility 
of  the  realm ;  "  and  to  coEynand  their  said  families  to  bruit  the  same  in  all 
places  where  tbey  shall  come."  *  It  was  little  matter  now  whether  the  king 
were  excommunicated  and  England  placed  under  an  interdict.  There  could 
be  no  effectual  reconciliation  now  with  Borne.  Practically,  the  final  separa- 
tion was  accomplished.  Tiie  people  were  appealed  to;  and  the  appeal 
touched  them  in  one  of  the  most  sensitive  parte  of  their  nationality.  They 
forgot  the  origin  of  the  contest,  and  looked  only  to  its  results  as  their 
deUverance  from  a  thraldom. 

The  time  was  come  for  renouncing  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Bome  ; 
but  true  religious  freedom  appeared  as  distant  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
when  the  Lollards  were  regarded  as  public  enemies.  The  statute  of  the  25th 
of   Henry    VIIL,  "for    punishment  of  heresy,"  decbres    that    speaking 


SmlUifiBld.  Lu  ths  tiitwutli  c«DtaU7. 

against  the  pope  or  his  decrees  is  not  heresy  ;  but  that  heretics,  upon  lawful 
conviction  and  refusal  to  abjure,  or  after  abjuration  shall  relapse,  "  shall  be 
committed  to  lay  power  to  be  burned  in  open  places,  for  example  of  other,  as 
hath  been  accustomed."  In  the  same  letter  in  which  Cranmer  describes  the 
coronation  of  queen  Anne,  he  relates,  with  an  indifference  which  makes  us 
shudder,  the  fete  of  two  victims  of  persecution : — 

"  Other  news  have  we  none  notable,  but  that  one  Fryth,  which  was  in  the 
Tower  in  prison,  was  appointed  by  the  king's  grace  to  be  examined  before  me, 
my  lord  of  London,  my  lord  of  "Winchester,  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  my  lord-chan- 
cellor, and  my  lord  of  Wiltshire,  whose  opinion  waa  so  notably  erroneous,  that 
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we  could  not  dispatch  hita,  but  was  fain  to  leave  him  to  the  determination  of 
his  ordinary,  which  ia  the  bishop  of  London.  TTiii  said  opinion  is  of  such 
nature  that  be  thought  it  not  necessary  to  be  believed  as  on  article  of  our 
fiuth,  that  there  is  the  very  corporal  presence  of  Christ  within  the  host  and 
sacrament  of  the  altar  ;  and  holdeth  of  this  poi^  most  after  the  opinion  of 
(Ecolampadiua.  And  surely  I  myself  sent  for  him  three  or  four  times  to  persuade 
him  to  leave  that  his  imagination,  but  for  all  that  we  could  do  tfaraein  he  would 
not  apply  to  any  counsel ;  notwithstanding  now  be  is  at  a  final  end  with  aU 
examinations,  for  my  lord  of  London  hath  given  sentence  and  delivered  him 
to  the  secular  power,  where  he  looketh  every  day  to  go  unto  the  fire.  And 
there  is  also  condemned  with  him  one  Andrew,  a  ttulor  of  London,  iar  the 
said  self-same  opinion."  ' 

If  those  who  were  thus  groping  their  way  in  the  dark  morning  of  the 
Beformation  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  for  opinions  which  they  secretly 
cherished,  we  can  comprehend  how  they  would  show  little  mercy  to  those 
who  were  inciters  of  opposition  to  the  political  and  religious  attitude  of  tbo 
government.  The  "Act  for  the  estahlishment  of  the  ting's  succession "t 
brought  within  the  penalties  of  treason  all  the  covert  hostili^  of  many  of  the 
people  to  the  divorce  and  the  second  marriage.  This  statute  declared  the 
first  marrii^  unlawful  and  void; — the  second  marriage  " undoubtful,  true, 
sincere,  and  perfect."  The  king's  issue  by  the  lady  Anne  were  pronooiced 
to  be  the  inheritors  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  every  manifMt  deed  by 
vrriting  or  printing,  to  the  prejudice  of  this  marriage,  or  this  Bucceanon, 
was  to  he  taken  as  high  treason ;  and  if  by  spoken  words,  as  misprision  of 
treason.  The  attainder  and  execution  of  EUzabeth  Barton,  the  Nun  of  £ent, 
and  of  some  who  believed  in  her ;  and  the  charges  against  bishop  Fisher  and 
sir  Thomas  More,  in  connection  with  this  delusion,  furnish  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  this  dangerous  crisis. 

In  the  parish  of  Aldington  there  dwelt  a  servant-girl,  afterwards  a  nmi  of 
the  priory  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  Canterbury,  named  Elizabeth  Barton.  In 
the  words  of  the  statute  for  her  attainder,  ;he  "  happened  to  be  visited  with 
aickoesB,  and  by  occasion  thereof  brought  in  such  debility  and  weakness 
of  her  brain,  because  she  could  not  eat  nor  drink  by  a  long  space,  that  in 
the  violence  of  her  infirmity  she  seemed  to  be  in  trances,  and  spake  and 
•uttered  many  foolish  and  idle  words."  J  In  this  parish  where  Elizabeth 
Barton  dwelt,  there  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Vii^in,  called  Conrt^' 
Street ;  and  it  was  pretended  that  there  she  was  miraculously  restored  to 
health.  At  a  season  of  less  public  excitement,  her  "  foolish  and  idle  words " 
would  have  taken  some  ordinary  course.  But  the  feeble  mind  of  this  woman 
was  impressed  by  the  talk  of  those  around  her ;  and  her  fantastic  dreams 
took  the  perilous  shape  of  revelations  about  the  divorce  then  impending. 
The  pretensions  of  this  "  holy  miud  of  Kent,"  as  she  was  called,  were  not 
suddenly  developed  under  the  popular  irritation  about  the  king's  marrisge. 
In  a  letter  written  in  1533,  to  Cromwell,  by  the  prior  of  Christ's  Chuich 
in  Canterbury,  it  is  shown  that  "trances  and  revelations"  of  EliEsbeth 
Barton  commenced  seven  or  eight  years  before  that  time^that  is,  four  yesra 
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before  tlie  Ml  of  Wolaej ;  and  that  archbishop  Warham  took  nn  interest  in 
these  matters,  and  appointed  Doctor  Bockyng,  the  celkrer  of  Christ's  Church, 
to  be  her  "  holy  father."  The  prior,  who  writes  this  letter,  had  known  her  only 
about  two  years ;  and  she  showed  him,  at  such  times,  that  she  had  revelations 
and  special  knowledge,  "  concerning  my  lord  of  Canterbury  that  was  (my  lord 
cardinal),  and  also  the  king's  highness,  concerning  his  marriage;  so  that  she 


Coait-n-BtTMC  Chmpel,  Is  tha  Piirilh  of  AKtlDgton,  Stat. 

said  if  he  did  marry  another  woman  his  grace  should  not  reign. king  past  one 
month  afterward;  and  also  she  said  that  she  had  been  with  the  king's  grace, 
and  showed  him  thereof  two  times  at  the  least ;  and  also  she  said  then  she 
had  showed  the  same  unto  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  that  was  roy  lord 
■ffarham."  *  Out  of  the  ravings  of  this  poor  seirant-girl,  who  afterwards,  at 
the  instance  of  Warham,  became  a  professed  nun,  was  got  up  a  mighty 
charge  of  conspiracy,  in  which  bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were 
implicated.  The  ravings  of  this  woman  were  of  the  most  extravagant 
nature.  She  saw  the  king,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  walking 
in  A  garden ;  and  a  little  devil  whispering  in  the  lady's  ear  to  send  her  father 
with  a  great  bribe  to  the  emperor.  She  saw  evil  spirits  struggling  for 
Wolsey's  soul  after  his  decease.  She  saw  persons  whom  the  angel  of  Oroi 
bad  appointed  to  be  at  her  death,  when  she  should  receive  the  crown  o£ 
martyrdom,  t  The  Act  of  Attainder  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  and  others,  enters 
into  a  most  minute  history  of  what  are  deemed  their  treaaonable  practices  ■ 
and  Hichard  Maister,  the  parson  of  Aldington,  and  Edward  Bo<^yng,  are 
stated  to  have  written  books  to  persuade  the  people  that  she  was  a  holy 
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person,  and  tbea  to  Iiave  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  have  a  reTelation 
that  if  the  king  vere  divorced  and  married  again  he  should  no  longer  he  king, 
"and  that  he  abonld  die  a  villain's  death."  Of  this  alleged  conspiracy,  as 
principal  traitors,  the  nun,  the  parson  of  Aldington,  the  cellarer  of  Christ's 
Ohuroh,  and  five  other  persona,  were  tried  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  Buffered 
the  penalties  of  treason,  on  the  2lBt  of  April,  1684.  One  of  these,  Eeniy 
Oould,  is  declared,  in  the  Act  of  Attainder,  to  have  related  the  pretended 
revelations  "  to  the  ladj  Catherine,  the  princess  dowager,  to  animate  her  to 
make  commotions  in  this  realm  against  our  said  sovereign  lord."  He  is 
accused  of  sajing  that  she  should  prosper  and  do  well,  and  that  the  lady 
Mary,  the  king's  daughter,  should  prosper  and  reign.  Of  misprision  of 
treason,  othere  were  arraigned ;  for  that,  helieving  in  the  revelation  of  the 
king's  death,  they  had  concealed  it  £roni  him.  Amongst  these,  the  most 
eminent  person  was  Fisher,  bishop  of  Bochester.  He  was  the  only  prelate 
who  bad  the  courage  to  refaae  to  sign  a  declaration,  in  1527,  that  the  king's 
marriage  was  unlawful.  He  stood  alone  in  the  Convocation  in  resisting  the 
denial  of  the  pope's  supremacy.  That  he  should  have  provoked  the  bitter 
hostility  of  Henry  and  his  ministers  was  an  inevitable  result  of  this  firmness. 
If  we  doubt  his  judgment  we  must  admire  his  conscientionsneBS.  In  a  very 
elaborate  letter  of  Cromwell  to  the  bishop,  he  is  reproached  for  having 
"  conceived  a  great  opinion  of  the  holiness  of  this  woman ; "  but  that  he 
attempted  no  means  for  the  discovery  of  her  falsehood.  Cromwell  adds, 
with  great  severity,  but  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
"  Here  I  appeal  your  conscience,  and  instantly  desire  you  to  answer, 
whether  if  she  had  shewed  you  as  many  revelations  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
king's  grace's  marriage,  which  be  now  enjoyeth,  as  she  did  to  the  contrary, 
ye  would  have  given  as  much  credence  to  her  as  ye  have  done  ;  and  would 
have  let  the  trial  of  her  and  of  her  revelations  to  overpass  these  many  years, 
where  ye  dwelt  not  from  her  but  twenty  miles,  in  the  aame  shire,  where  her 
trances,  and  disfigurances,  uid  prophecies  in  her  trances  were  surmised  and 
counterfeited."  *  <>omweU  entreats  the  bishop  to  make  submiasion  to  the 
king  for  having  kept  these  revdations  &om  his  grace's  knowledga  Fisher's 
excuse  was  that  the  nun  had  declafed  that  she  had  told  them  to  the  king 
himself.  She  said  the  aame  to  the  iciest  of  Ohriat's  Church.  It  fs  clear  that 
no  excuse  would  aviul ;  and  least  of  all,  one  which  the  bishop  incantiously  set 
up,  as  we  learn  from  Cromwell's  reply:  "Te  lay  unto  the  charge  of  our 
sovereign,  that  he  hath  unkindly  entreated  you  with  grievous  words  and 
terrible  letters,  for  showing  his  grace  truth  in  this  great  matter  [the  divorce], 
whereby  ye  were  disaffected  to  show  unto  him  the  nun's  revelations."  The 
opportunity  was  come  to  punish  the  bishop  with  something  beyond  "  grievous 
words  and  terrible  letters."  By  the  statute  concenuDg  Elisabeth  Barton,  he 
was  attainted,  with  five  others,  "  of  misprision  and  concealment  of  treBaoD."t 
Sir  Thomas  More  narrowly  escaped.  He  had  conversed  with  the  nun  of  Kent 
in  the  convent  of  Sion.  He  was  examined  before  the  CounciL  It  is  said 
that  his  name  was  originally' introduced  into  the  bill  of  attainder.  But  if  as 
brave  as  Fisher  the  ex-chancellor  was  more  wary.  He  was  released.  When 
his  daughter  bad  obtained  information  that  his  name  was  put  out  of  the  bill, 
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he  replied  to  her  joyful  congratulAtions — "  In  faith,  Meg,  quod  difertur  non 
aafwiwr — what  is  postponed  is  not  abandoned."  The  whole  etory  of  the 
holy  mjud  of  Kent  aflbrds  as  much  evidence  of  the  delusions  that,  in  all  ages, 
have  influenced  the  enthusiastic  votaries  of  the  Boman  church,  as  of  the 
systematic  impostures  which  have  been  as  frequently  attributed  to  them. 
The  act  of  attainder  states  that  "the  false,  feigned,  and  dissimulated 
hypocrisy,  cloaked  Banctity,  revelations,  and  feigned  miracles  of  the  said 
Elizabeth,  are  plainly  confessed  before  the  king's  most  honourable  council 
by  the  said  offenders" — the  nun.  Master,  Bockyng,  and  others.  Of  the 
mode  of  this  trial  we  have  no  record.  A  contemporary  foreigner,  bitterly 
adverse  to  the  old  religion,  states  that  the  king  "  racked  them  with  intolerable 
tortures,  and  brought  to  light  the  mummery  contrived  by  them."  •  This 
traveller  relates  that  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  pnesta  managed  to  spread 
abroad  the  report  of  Elizabeth  Barton's  miraculous  knowledge,  was  to  obtain 
the  secrets  of  those  who  made  their  confessions  to  them,  and  then  to  reveal 
them  to  the  nun,  who  astonished  them  by  her  knowledge  of  their  most  hidden 
acts  and  thoughts.  That  Warbam  and  Fisher — perhaps  even  More — were 
amongst  the  deluded,  may  be  attributed  to  that  superstition  from  which  the 
learned  and  the  enlightened  were  not  vrholly  iree,  in  an  age  when  the  true 
and  the  false  of  religious  belief  were  not  clearly  to  be  seen  through  the  cloud 
of  ceremonial  observanceB ;  when  the  pretensions  to  miraculouB  powers,  which 
still  lingered  round  the  shrines  of  a  Ihoueand  saints  and  martyrs,  imposed  to 
some  extent  upon  the  clearest  understandings.  The  concluding  clause  of  the 
statute  itself  justi&es  us  in  attributing  the  widely-spread  credence  in  this 
pretended  revelation  to  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  rather  than  to  a  settled  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  government.  It  states  that  a  great  multitude  of  the 
king's  subjects,  "  inclined  to  new&ngleness,"  have  heard  these  false  reve- 
lations, and  have  concealed  the  same,  and  not  like  true  liegemen  informed 
the  king  or  his  council ;  through  which  they  deserve  to  suffer  the  penalties 
of  treason.  But  all  persons  not  attainted  by  this  act  are  acquitted  and 
pardoned,  of  the  king's  most  gracious  benignity,  "  at  the  humble  suit  and 
contemplation  of  his  most  dear,  entire,  and  well-beloved  wife,  queen  Anne." 

The  "  Act  for  the  establishment  of  the  king's  succession"  contained  afinal 
clause  that  all  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  all  other 
subjects  of  Aill  age,  should  take  an  oath  to  maintain  and  defend  this  act ;  and, 
upon  their  refusal  so  to  do,  should  be  held  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason. 
The  oath,  which  was  ta^en  by  some  lords  and  commoners  in  parliament  before 
its  prorogation  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1534,  was  to  be  taken  by  all  who 
were  called  upon  to  appear  before  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  Sir  Thobias  More  was  summoned  to  attend  before  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other  commissioners  at  Lambeth.  As  he 
left  his  house  at  Chelsea, — that  house  which  Erasmus  described  as  something 
more  noble  than  the  academy  of  Plato, "  a  school  and  exercise  of  the  Christian 
religion," — he  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  never  return  to  it.  He 
could  not  trust  himself  to  kiss  and  hid  farewell  to  those  he  loved,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  when  he  entered  his  boat.  He  passed  out  of  his  garden  to  the 
riveisside,  suffering  none  of  his  household  to  follow,  "  but  pulled  the  wicket 
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after  him,  nnd  shut  them  all  from  him."  The  fltrength  of  bis  love  might 
have  triamphed  over  hia  reBoWe  to  dare  the  worst  rather  than  to  affirm  what 
he  did  not  honestly  helieve.  His  soul  triumphed  io  that  hour  of  struggle ;  and 
he  whispered  to  his  soa-in-law,  "  I  thank  our  Lord,  the  field  is  won  ! "  The 
result  of  his  examinations  at  Lambeth  was  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  after 
heing  kept  in  ward  four  days.  The  difficulty  in  which  More  and  hia  friend, 
the  aged  bishop  of  Bocheater,  were  placed,  may  be  beat  understood  through  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  Cromwell  to  Cranmer.  The  archbishop,  with  that 
disposition  to  compromise  which  he  was  as  ready  to  employ  for  the  benefit  of 
others  as  of  himself,  had  expressed  his  opinion  "  that  it  were  good  the  bishop 
of  Eochester  and  master  More  should  be  sworn  to  the  Act  of  the  kind's  suc- 
cession and  not  to  the  preamble  of  the  same."  In  that  preamble  was  contained 
a  declarationof  the  unlawfiilneas  of  the  king's  first  marriage,  and  of  the  legality 
of  hia  second  ;  and  a  disclaimer  of  foreign  authority  in  the  realm,  by  which 
was  meant  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  see  of  Borne.  Henry  was  indignant  at 
Cranmer's  merciful  suggestion ;  and  desired  Cromwell  to  say,  that "  the  king's 
highness  in  no  wise  willeth  but  that  they  shall  be  sworn  as  well  to  the  pre- 
amble as  to  the  act.  Wherefore  his  grace  specially  trusteth  that  ye  will  in 
no  wise  attempt  or  move  him  to  the  contrary  ;  for,  as  his  grace  suppoaetb, 
that  manner  of  swearing,  if  it  shall  be  suffered,  may  be  an  utter  destruction 
of  his  whole  cause,  and  also  to  the  eSect  of  the  law  made  for  the  same."*  More 
and  Fisher  would  not  swear  to  the  preamble,  although  they  would  awear  to 
defend  the  succession.  They  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  under  a  despotic 
authority  which  was  subsequently  introduced  into  a  statute,  that  the  certificate 
of  the  commifisioners  setting  forth  a  refusal  to  take  the  oath  "  should  be  taken 
as  strong  and  as  available  in  the  law  aa  an  indictment  of  twelve  men  lawfully 
found  of  the  same  refusal."  t  In  prison  they  remained  till  the  summer  of 
1535,  till  the  time  was  ripe  for  that  final  deliverance  which  has  no  terrors  for 
the  just.  Meanwhile  they  were  attainted  by  the  parliament  that  assembled 
on  the  3rd  of  Kovember,  1534,  of  misprision  of  treason ;  and  were  convicted 
"  to  all  intents  and  purposes  "  as  if  they  had  been  "  lawfuUy  attainted  by  the 
order  of  the  common  law."  J 

The  parliament  thus  assembled  in  N'ovember,  1634,  had  some  root^and- 
branch  work  to  perform,  at  the  bidding  of  their  imperious  master.  The  first 
law  which  they  passed  was  "  an  act  concerning  the  king's  highness  to  be 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  have  authority  to  reform 
and  redress  all  errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  the  same."  §  This  is  a  short 
statute ;  but  of  high  significance.  There  was  no  power  now  to  stand  between 
the  people  of  England  and  the  exercise  of  unbridled  despotism.  The  most 
arbitrary  man  that  bad  ever  wielded  the  large  yerogatives  of  sovereignty  had 
now  united  in  his  own  person  the  temporal  and  spiritual  supremat^.  The 
ecclesiastical  authority  which  had  regulated  the  English  church  for  eight 
hundred  years  waa  gone.  The  feudal  oiganisatioD  which  had  held  the 
sovereign  in  some  submission  to  ancient  laws  and  usagea  of  &eedom  vvaa 
gone.  The  Crovm  had  become  all  in  alt.  The  whole  system  of  human 
intercourse  in  England  was  to  be  subordinated  to  one  supreme  head — King 
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and  Fope  in  one.  The  most  enslaTUig  terror  was  to  uphold  this  Byatem 
throughont  the  hmd.  The  sheriff  in  eTery  county  was  to  be  a  spy  upon  the 
clergy,  and  to  report  if  they  truly  spoke  of  the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the 
church,  without  any  cloak  or  colour.  No  Amurath  of  the  Turks  could  write 
more  insolently  to  his  provincial  slavea  than  Heniy  of  England  wrote  to  his 
sheriffs,  that  if  they  failed  in  this  service, "  Be  ye  assured  that  we,  like  a  prince 
of  justice,  will  so  extremely  punish  you  for  the  same,  that  all  the  world  beside 
shall  take  by  you  example,  and  beware,  contrary  to  their  allegiance  to  disobey 
the  l&wful  commandment  of  their  soveteign  lord  and  prince."  *  The  higher 
clergy  were  terrified  into  the  most  abject  prostration  before  this  Spiritual 
lord.  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  writes  to  Cromwell,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1686,  informing  him  of  a  circumetance  of  which  he  thought  it  fit 
to  advertise  him,  "  by  my  fidelity  to  Ood  and  to  the  king."  Doctor  Caraley, 
a  canon  of  Wells,  in  "  bidding  of  the  beads,"  called  upon  the  congregation  to 
prsy  for  the  king,  "  for  the  l&dy  Catherine  the  queen,  and  also,  by  express 
name,  for  the  lady  Elizabeth  their  daughter."  The  poor  old  man  of  eighty 
was  terrified  when  his  mistake  was  shown  him,  and  protested  that  he  knew  no 
queen  but  the  lady  Anne.  "  The  word  scaped  him  unawares,"  says  the  bishop. 
And  yet  such  is  the  fear  of  tho  o'er-passing  tyranny,  that  the  bishop  writes  a 
long  despatch  to  tell  "  the  whole  and  plain  truth,"  about  so  insignificant  a 
matter  as  the  "  laptut  Ungtta,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  one  who  had  mumbled  a 
form  of  bidding  prayer  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  forgot  that  he  was  now, 
by  statute,  to  banish  such  trivial  fond  records  from  the  table  of  his  memory .f 
The  new  dignity  of  the  king  was  to  conduce  as  much  to  his  profit  as  his 
honour.  The  Lords  and  Commons  crawl  at  his  feet  in  this  parliament 
of  1684-36,  and  humbly  request  that  be  will  be  pleased,  as  their  "most 
gracious  sovereign  lord,  upon  whom  and  in  whom  dependeth  all  their 
joy  and  wealth,"  to  receive  the  first  firuits  of  all  spiritual  dignities  and  pro- 
motions ;  and  also  an  )(ntniftl  pension  of  one  tenth  part  of  all  the  possessions 
of  the  diurch.J  A  subsidy  granted  in  the  same  parliament  followed  the 
Bccufltomed  precedent.  But  the  dangers  of  every  man's  position  were  mul*  ' 
tiplied  in  new  definitions  of  treason.  It  was  now  enacted,  not  only  that  those 
who  desired  or  practised  any  bodily  harm  to  the  king  or  queen  should  be 
deemed  traitors, — but  that  whoever,  by  writing  or  words,  published  that  the 
king  was  a  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown,  should 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  high-treason.  There  was  one  fiirther  little 
sentence  in  this  statute  which  was  far  more  dangerous  than  that  which  made 
it  treason  to  call  the  king  ill-names.  Whoever  sought  to  deprive  the  king, 
the  queen,  or  their  heirs  apparent  "of  the  dignity,  title,  or  name  of  their 
royal  estates,"  was  now  declared  to  be  a  traitor.  To  deny  the  king  the  title 
of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  was,  therefore,  treason.§  To  refuse  to  swear 
to  the  succession  was  only  misprision  of  treason.  The  Act  for  the  supremacy 
had  no  such  terrible  penalty.  This  one  line  of  the  statute  of  new  treasons, 
thus  brought  in  so  gently  and  covertly,  would  have  brought  half  England  to  the 
block,  if  conscience  had  prevailed  over  panic-stricken  Up-serrice.  Strong  as 
our  convictions  may  be,  at  this  day,  that  such  rough  and  cruel  handling  of 
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long-cheriflbed  opinionB  was  to  be  ultimately  productiTe  of  inestiinable  bless 
ings,  ve  cannot  sbut  our  eyes  to  the  certainty  that  these  enactments  must 
haTe  produced  a  t«mporary  misery  acd  political  degradation,  never  equalled 
by  any  action  of  the  government,  from  the  days  of  tne  conauest.  Had  such 
measures  been  tried  upon  a  less  sturdy  race,  instead  of  a  mt-e  that  never,  is 
the  worst  times,  lost  the  instinct  of  freedom,  and  in  this  passing  evil  saw  a 
great  future  good,  the  civil  and  ecclesiaBtical  tyranny  of  this  stage  of  the 
Beformation  might  have  driven  us  into  that  intellectual  servitude,  upon  which 
the  true  liberty  of  the  Book  of  Life  might  have  beamed  in  vain,  when  that 
Book  was  at  length  permitted  to  be  opened. 

We  learn  from  a  letter  of  Audley,  the  lord-chancellor,  to  Cromwell,  at 
wlat  time  the  statute  which  so  fearfully  extended  the  definition  of  tieaaon 
came  into  operation.  In  answer  to  a  qnestion  touching  a  monk  of  Worcester, 
Audley  save  his  opinion  that  words  spoken  by  the  monk  "  had  been  treason, 
without  doubt,  if  they  had  been 
spoken  since  the  first  day  of 
February ; "  but  that  words 
spoken  of  the  king  or  the  queen 
before  that  time  were  only  mis- 
prision of  treason.*  The  Act,  no 
doubt,  sealed  up  the  lips  of  the 
people,  and  bitter  thoughts  were 
left  to  smoulder  in  their  bosoms. 
But  the  clauee  which  made  it 
treason  to  deprive  the  king  of 
any  name  or  dignity  was  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  render  silence 
itself  treasonable.  If  under  ex- 
amination a  satisfactory  answer 
was  not  given  as  to  the  king's 
title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  the  gibbet  or  the  block 
were  ready  for  the  offender.  On 
the  3rd  of  May  the  first  grand 
experiment  was  made  of  the  work- 
ing of  this  statute.  I<et  us  take 
A  c«thiuiaa.  the  most  literal  record  we  can 

find  of  an  event  which  must  have 
struck  terror  throughout  the  land.  "Also  the  same  year,  the  3rd  day 
of  May  was  Holyrood  day,  and  then  was  drawn  from  the  Tower  unto  Tybum 
the  three  priors  of  the  Charter-houses,  and  there  hanged,  headed,  and 
quartered ;  and  one  of  the  prior's  arms  was  set  up  at  the  gate  into  Aldersgate* 
street."  f  Within  those  quiet  walls,  where  now  exists  one  of  the  few  retreats 
which  our  country  provides  for  the  reduced  and  deserving  of  the  middle 
classes ;  where  a  sound  and  liberal  education  of  the  young  now  goes  forward 
in  peace  and  security, — there,  some  three  centuries  ago,  a  body  of  reUgious 
men  set  apart  from  the  world,  of  exemplary  conduct,  of  zealous  piety,  were 
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saddeoly  startled,  as  if  a  falcoa  had  come  to  flutter  their  dove-cot.  Bedyll, 
the  clerk  of  the  council,  wrote  to  Cromwell,  in  August  1634,  that  Bome  of 
these  brethren  "  be  minded  to  offer  themselres  in  sachfice  to  the  great  idol  of 
Some."  He  described  them  "as  careless  men,  and  villing  to  die."  He 
thinks,  "  if  it  were  not  for  the  opinion  which  men  had,  and  some  yet  ham, 
in  their  apparent  holiness,  wbicli  ia  and  was,  for  the  moat  part,  covert 
hypocrisy,  it  made  no  great  matter  what  became  of  them,  so  theb  bouIb  wmb 
saved."  *  This  is  the  language  of  a  worldly-minded  mtta,  who  was  incapable 
of  understanding  why  men  should  prefer  to  die  in  an  earnest  belief  than  to 
live  to  make  a  profeeiion  which  they  abominated  in  their  hearts.  He  cared 
nothing  what  became  of  them ;  yet  he  dreaded  the  odium  that  might  fall 
upon  thoBO  who  hunted  them  to  the  death.  He  wishes  "they  were  dead 
indeed,  by  God's  hand,  that  no  man  should  run  wrongfully  into  obloquy  for 
their  juat  punishment."  The  prior  of  the  London  Charter-house,  John 
Haughton,  after  a  short  imprisonment  in  15S1,  had  sworn  to  the  Act  of 
Succession,  and  so  had  his  brethren.  But  tbey  woe  with  difficulty  brought 
"  to  good  conformity."  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  gorertmient  to  let  them 
alone.  They  were  respected  by  the  people  of  London.  They  were  hospitable 
and  charitable.  The  new  statute  of  treaaona  was  to  be  tested  upon  them. 
If  they  yielded  and  acknowledged  the  supremsi^,  their  example  would 
reconcQe  others  of  lower  reputation.  If  they  revised,  their  punishment 
would  terrify  the  boldest  into  Bubmission.  They  bad  committed  no 
outward  offence.  They  were  to  be  slaughtered  for  an  opinion.  There  were 
two  houses  connected  with  the  London  priory;  and  their  prion  came  to 
Cromwell,  and  with  Haughton  entreated  to  be  excused  answering  the 
questions  which  they  expected  to  be  addressed  to  them.  They  were  sent 
to  the  Tower,  They  refused  to  accept  the  Act  of  Supremacy  when  brought 
before  Cromwell  and  otbers.  They  were  tried  by  a  jury  upon  this  refusal ; 
of  course  found  guilty;  and  condemned  on  the  29th  of  April.  Prom 
the  Tower  to  Tyburn  was  a  wearisome  and  foul  road  for  tliese  poor  men  to 
travel  on  hurdles,  in  their  ecclesiastical  robes,  on  a  May  morning.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  clergymen  had  suffered  In  England  without  the  previous 
ceremony  of  degradation.  In  that  dreary  procession  through  busy  streets, 
and  through  highways  by  whose  sides  pitying  and  wondering  multitudea 
stood  to  behold  this  strange  and  portentous  sight,  these  earnest  men  quailed 
not.  In  the  presence  of  the  executioner  they  quailed  not.  To  the  last  they 
refused  to  submit  to  a  law  of  the  king  and  the  parliament  which  they  held 
to  be  contrary  to  the  superior  law  of  their  church.  They  were  not  the  last 
of  these  Carthusians  who  fell  in  this  conflict.  Other  monks  were  hanged 
and  headed.  But  there  were  ways  of  killing,  slower  bat  as  sure,  not  unknown 
to  the  agents  of  tyranny.  Thirteen  months  after  these  executions,  the  loyal 
Thomas  Bedyll  writes  to  Cromwell,  "  that  the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse 
here  at  London,  which  were  committed  to  Newgate  for  their  traitorous 
behaviour  long  time  continued  against  the  king's  grace,  be  almost  dispatched 
by  the  hand  of  God,  as  it  may  appear  to  yon  by  this  bill  inclosed,  whereof, 
considering  their  behaviour  and  the  whole  matter,  I  am  not  sorry."  t  After 
the  execution  of  Haughton  and  bis  brethren,  the  monks  who  had  submitted 
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remained  m  their  desolated  houEe.  But  there  were  aapenutoral  terrors 
around  them,  in  which  we  may  eee  the  prevailing  thoughts  of  their  lonely 
watchingg.  John  Darley  relates  that  father  Baby,  a  rery  old  man,  had  died 
m  1534 ;  and  that  he  had  said  to  the  dying  monk,  "  good  father  Baby,  if  the 
dead  man  come  to  the  quick  I  beBeech  you  to  come  to  me,"  and  he  answered 
"  yea."  The  story  thus  continues :  "  And  since  that  I  never  did  think  upon 
him  till  Saint  John  day,  Baptist,  last  past.  Item,  the  same  day  at  five  of 
the  clock  at  afternoon,  I  being  in  contemplation  in  our  entry  in  our  cell, 
suddenly  he  appeared  to  me  in  a  monk's  habit,  and  said  to  me, '  why  do  ye 
not  follow  our  father  P'  [the  Ute  prior]  And  I  said, 'wherefore?'  He  said, 
'  for  he  is  a  martyr  in  heaven,  next  unto  angels.'    And  I  said, '  where  foe  all 
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OUT  other  lathers  which  died  aa  well  as  he  p '  He  answered  and  said, '  they 
he  well, but  not  so  well  as  he.'  "•  Such  were  the  imaginations  that  lingered 
round  the  cells  and  cloiatera  of  the  stricken  house,  more  consolatory,  in  their 
tender  glimpses  of  the  world  of  spirits,  than  the  thoughts  of  those  scoffers 
and  time-servers,  who  were  as  yet  unprepared  to  give  any  safer  anchorage  for 
earnest  minds  than  in  the  old  havens  which  they  were  destroying — dilapidated 
and  unsafe  harbours  of  refuge,  but  better  than  the  stormy  seas  upon  which 
men  were  driven  out,  without  compass  or  beacon. 

This  was  not  a  time  when  the  eiecution  of  men  for  denying  the  king's 
tight  to  be  head  of  the  church  implied  that  there  would  be  any  relaxation 
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of  the  old  Byatem  of  persecution  for  doctrinal  opinionB.  One  of  the  Bpies 
who  denounced  the  poor  brethren  of  the  CharterhouBe,  a  certain  Jasper 
i>loll,  writes  to  CromweU,  "  It  is  no  great  mairet  though  many  of  these 
monks  have  heretofore  offended  God  and  the  king  by  their  foul  errors,  for  I 
have  found  in  the  prior's  and  proctor'a  cells  three  or  four  sundry  printed 
books  &om  beyond  the  sea,  of  as  foul  heresies  and  errors  aa  may  be ;  and 
not  one  or  two  books  be  now  printed  alone,  but  hundreds  of  them."  The 
Act  "  for  the  punishment  of  heresy,"  passed  in  16S4,  is  immediately  followed 
in  the  statute-book  by  "An  Act  for  Printers  and  Binders  of  Books."' •  By 
tiiifl  act  the  statute  of  Eichard  III.,  which  allowed  the  free  importation  of 


printed  and  written  books,  ia  repealed.  There  is  nothing  said  about  the 
suppression  of  dangerous  opinions ;  but  it  is  merely  stated  that,  as  there  are 
enough  of  printers  and  binders  in  England,  no  foreign  books  are  to  be  sold 
by  retail.  The  Dutch  printing-offices,  then  in  full  activity,  were  unpleasant 
neighbours  to  agovemment  which  undertook  to  regulate  every  man's  opinion. 
It  was  a  time  of  fear  j  for  the  Lutheran  doctrines  had  been  carried  to  an 
excess  by  rohgious  and  political  fanatics ;  and  the  political  tenets  which  bora 
any  reecmb)ance  to  those  of  the  Anabaptists,  might  be  spread  to  the  danger 
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of  all  civil  aociel?.  "Within  three  weeks  of  the  execution  of  the  Carthusiane, 
nineteen  men  and  six  women,  bom  in  Holland,  were  examined  in  St.  Faul'a 
church  ae  to  theb  opinions.  Stow,  who  records  this  in  his  Chronicle,  speaks 
only  of  their  confesHtons  as  to  the  more  abstruse  pointfl  of  doctrine,  espedally 
of  inlant  and  adult  baptism ;  nothing  of  those  principles  as  to  society  and 
goremment  which  led  to  the  excesses  of  1632,  when  the  baker  of  Haariem 
and  the  tailor  of  Leyden  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  Uunster, 
and  there  preached  and  practised  the  wildest  extravagances.  Of  the  nineteen 
men  and  six  women  who  were  apprehended  in  London,  fonrteen  were  con- 
demned and  were  burnt,  Latimer,  who  had  known  what  pecsecation  fiar 
heresy  was,  when  he  was  examined  in  1582  before  six  bishops,  and  "  heard 
a  pen  walking  behind  the  arras" — the  pen  of  one  appointed  to  write  his 
answers — ereu  he  dismisses  the  Hollanders  with  these  words :  "  The  Ana- 
baptists that  were  burnt  here  in  divers  towns  in  England  (as  I  heard  of 
credible  men,  1  saw  them  not  myself)  went  to  their  death,  eren  intrepide,  as 
ye  will  say,  without  any  fear  in  the  world,  cheerfully.  "Well,  let  them  go." 
He  argues,  and  justly,  that  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  who  so  dies 
"  dieth  in  a  just  cause."  *  He  omitted  to  say  that  such  fortitude  is  a  proof 
that  the  men  believed  their  cause  to  be  just;  and  that  the  stake  was  no  test 
of  its  error. 

The  parliament  is  prorogued.  The  king  is  moving  &om  palabe  to  palace 
in  that  midBummer  of  1536.  There  are  two  prisonnv  in  the  Tower  under 
attainder  far  misprision  of  treason.  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Boche«ter, 
would  have  soon  ceased  &om  troubling  the  government ;  for  he  had  seen 
cigh^  summers.  It  was  mercy,  however,  to  remove  bjm  from  his  hud  &re 
and  scant  clothing — "  only  some  old  rags  were  left  to  cover  him."  t  Under 
the  roof  of  the  same  prison  was  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  was  of  a  nuwe 
vigorous  age  ;  but  long  confinement  had  bent  his  body  and  weiAened  his 
emaciated  limbs.  There  came  into  the  Tower,  on  the  14th  of  June,  cerbun 
commissioners,  deputed  to  interrogate  these  two  prisoners;  and  to  the 
question  whether  he  had  received  or  written  any  letters  during  his  imprison- 
ment. More  gave  one  answer  which  sufficiently  indicates  the  sympathy  between 
these  doomed  men :  "  since  be  came  to  the  Tower  he  wrote  divers  scrolls  or 
letters  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fisher,  and  received  from  him  some  other  agun;  whereof 
the  most  part  contained  nothing  else  but  comforting  wcffds  from  either  to 
other ;  and  declaration  of  the  state  tl^t  they  were  in,  in  their  bodies ;  and 
giving  of  thanks  for  Such  meat  or  drink  that  the  one  had  sent  to  the  other-"^ 
But  More  had  been  subjected  to  previous  interrogatories,  to  which  be  alluded 
in  another  answer  on  the  14ith  of  June:  "Also  saith  that  since  the  last 
examination  of  him,  this  examinant  did  send  Mr.  Fisher  word,  by  a  letter 
tbst  Mr.  Solicitor  bad  shewed  him,  that  it  was  all  one  not  to  answer,  and  to 
say  against  the  statute  what  a  man  would,  as  all  the  learned  men  of  England 
would  justify,  as  he  [Mr.  Solicitor]  said  then.  And  therefore  he  said  he  could 
reckon  upon  nothing  else  but  the  uttermost."!  Hehadvn*itten,he8aid,  to  his 
daughter,  Mr.  Boper's  tvife,  that  what  the  end  should  be,  he  could  not  tell ; 
"  hut  whatsoever  it  were,  better  or  worse,  he  desired  her  to  take  it  patiently, 
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and  take  no  thought  therefor,  but  only  pray  for  him."  Margaret,  the  beat 
beloTcd  of  hifi  children,  did  not  take  it  patiently,  but "  used  great  vehemence 
and  obaecmtion,  to  persuade  bim  to  incline  to  the  king's  desire."  And  thus, 
More,  upoD  hearing  the  iDt«rrogatoriea  of  the  commissioners  touching  the 
king's  supremacy,  incurred  the  peril  which  Mr.  Solicitor  hod  pointed  out — 
"he  sayetb  that  he  can  make  no  answer." 

At  this  crisis  of  their  fate  an  incident  occurred  which  huriied  Fisher  to  the 
scaffold,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  More  followed.  Clement  TH.  died 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1634.  He  was  no  more  to  be  troubled  with  the 
threats  of  Charlea  or  Francis;  no  more  to  hesitate  about  excommunicating 
Henry,  and  placing  England  under  interdict.  His  successor,  Faul  III., 
probably  thought  that  the  government  of  the  stuhbom  islanders  might  be 
von  back  by  courtesy  ;  and  in  this  desire,  as  he  protested,  he  sent  a  cardinal's 
bat  to  bishop  Fisher.  "He  shall  have  no  bead  to  wear  it,"  exclaimed  the 
indignant  king.  Fisher  declared  that  he  would  not  accept  the  honour  which 
be  bad  never  sought.  On  the  17th  of  June  he  was  taken  before  a  special 
commission  at  Weatminster  Hall.  The  official  record  of  this  trial  is  a  brief 
one :  "  Pleads  not  guil^.  Tenire  awarded.  Terdiot,  guilty.  Judgment  as 
usual  in  cases  of  treason."  He  died,  by  simple  beheading,  on  the  22nd  of 
June.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  the  Bpecial  commisBion  again  sat.  More  tottered 
into  the  hall,  leaning  upon  his  staff — into  that  hall  which  he  bad  often 
entered,  in  the  pomp  of  chancellor,  with  mace  and  seal  borne  befbre  bim. 
The  axe  now  marshalled  him  on  his  certain  road.  His  robes  of  office  w^e 
now  exchanged  for  a  coarse  woollen  gown.  He  stood  at  the  bar  before  his 
successor,  Audley,  aa  hia  judge.  He  was  charged  not  only  with  revising  to 
acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy,  but  that  he  hod  positively  denied  it.  We 
have  seen  that  "  Mr.  Solicitor  "  had  been  with  him  in  the  Tower.  By  "  Mr. 
Solidtor "  was  the  charge  to  be  proved,  in  the  betrayal  of  a  confidential 
communication,  and  the  distortion  of  the  prisoner's  words  into  a  meaning 
beyond  hia  intention.  That  man,  Bobert  Bich,  had  played  the  same  infomoua 
part  in  the  trial  of  Fisher.  One  who  fills  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
with  the  honesty  that  is  an  attribute  of  the  judges  of  our  time,  speaks  of  Bich 
as  "  one  who  has  brought  a  greater  stain  upon  the  bar  of  England  than  any 
member  of  the  profession  to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong."  *  No  inquisitor 
of  the  Holy  Office  ever  abused  the  frankness  of  a  prisoner  more  than  this 
base  fellow,  Bich,  who  was  afterwards  lord  chancellor.  He  went  to  the  Tower 
with  another  person  to  remove  More's  books.  The  great  scholar,  seeing  hia 
daily  solace  thus  taken  from  him,  preserves  hie  equanimity  while  the  cherished 
volumes  are  being  packed  up.  Bich,  with  the  apparent  Mendliness  that  has 
always  marked  the  intercourse  of  lawyers,  however  different  their  opinions, 
begins  to  talk  about  the  great  cause  of  dispute  for  which  More  was  a 
prisoner.  "  Suppose  there  were  an  act  of  parliament  that  all  men  should 
take  me  for  king,"  said  Bich,  "  would  not  you  take  me  for  king  P  "  More, 
who  knew  something  of  the  history  of  the  English  monarchy,  replied,  "  Tea, 
sir,  that  I  would.     A  parliament  may  moke  a  king  and  depose  him."t    Bich 

•  Lord  Campbell's  "Liyeeor  ths  Chimcollo™, "  vol.  i  p.  670, 

+  Ur.  I^ode  Bayi,  "IE  this  w(u  the  oonititutionftl  theory,  diTiM  riglitTraBS  Stoart  fiction." 
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then  Baid,  "  Buppose  tbere  were  an  net  of  parliament  that  all  the  realm  should 
tnke  me  for  pope,  would  not  you  then  take  me  for  pope?"  More  antrwered, 
"your  first  question  applied  to  temporal  government — but  suppose  the 
psrliameut  should  make  a  law  that  Qui  should  not  be  God,  would  you  then, 
Mr,  BJeh,  say  so?"  It  was  this  conversation  that  "Mr.  Solicitor"  betrayed 
end  exaggerated.  More  was  moved  to  anger  against  this  treachery,  and  told 
Bich,  in  the  course  of  bis  defence,  that  be  "  always  lay  under  the  odium  of  a 
lying  tongue  ;"  and  that  he  had  trusted  no  secret  of  his  conscience  respect- 
ing  the  king's  supremacy  to  one  of  whom  be  had  so  mean  an  opinion.  The 
verdict  of  guilty  waS  pronounced.  He  returned  in  a  boat  to  the  Tower ;  and 
there,  when  he  landed,  his  daughter  Mai^aret  fell  upon  his  neck,  and 
lovingly  kissed  him,  again  and  agdn.  On  the  6tb  of  July  he  was  beheaded. 
TTiji  composure  and  his  harmless  pleasantries,  even  when  his  head  was  od 
the  block,  have  been  held  by  some  as  indicating  a  levity  incompatible  with 
true  piety.  One  who  himself  knew  bow  a  Christian  should  die,  has  thua 
spoken  of  More'e  demeanour:  "  That  innocent  mirth  which  had  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  hia  life,  did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last.  He  maintained  the  same 
cheerfulness  of  heart  upon  the  scaffold  which  he  used  to  show  at  his  table. 
Hia  death  was  of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There  was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced, 
or  affected.  He  did  not  look  upon  the  severing  of  bis  head  from  his  body  as 
a  circumstance  that  ought  to  produce  auy  change  in  the  diapositioa  of  bis 
mind  ;  and  as  he  died  under  a  fixed  and  settled  hope  of  immortality,  he 
thought  any  unusual  degree  of  sorrow  or  coacem  improper  on  such  an 
occasion  na  had  nothing  in  it  which  could  deject  or  terrify  him."*  That 
Henry  would  show  any  mercy  to  Fisher,  the  friend  of  hia  infancy,  or  to 
More,  bis  able  minister  in  many  high  offices,  was  not  to  be  expected  fJTom  bis 
nature.  He  felt  towards  his  ex-chancellor  as  he  felt  towards  the  old  soldier 
whom  the  earl  of  Sussex  desired  to  spare,  after  his  condemnation  for  having 
been  engaged  in  the  Lancashire  insurrection.  Thus  Henry  decided  in  1537  : 
"  Concerning  the  old  man,  whom  you  wrote  to  have  respited,  upon  the 
lamentation  he  made  at  the  bar,  and  the  allegation  of  bis  service,  thrice 
heretofore  against  the  Scots,  and  otherwise,  done  unto  TJs :  Albeit  we  cannot 
but  take  your  stay  [respite]  of  him  in  good  part,  yet,  considering  he  hath  so 
often  received  our  wages,  and  would  nevertheless  at  the  last  he  corrupted 
i^ainst  tJa,  we  think  bim  for  an  example  more  worthy  to  suffer  than  the  rest, 
that  before  had  none  experience  of  our  princely  puissance,  nor  had  received 
any  benefit  of  TTs  ;  aud  so  remit  him  unto  you  to  be  executed,  according  to 
his  judgment  given  for  his  offences  committed  against  U8."t  We  desire  no 
truer  illuatrntion  of  the  character  of  this  king,  yfe  must  seek  for  its  paralld 
in  Dante's  "  stream  of  blood," 

"  Whore  tymDta  their  appointed  doom  TecdTe."  f 
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CHAPTER  XXIII, 

Oram«eIl  TioqcreDt — TiaiUttion'or  the  Uonoattriei — Delinqneacies  of  moaatljf,  mmatei,  ia  same 
et/tet — Official  compdoii — BiBm[)lM  of  dot;  peHbrmed  by  maJe  uid  fentols  heada  of 
honica — Diuolntion  of  ibt  muiller  monnateriea — FarliaaisiitsrT  attempta  to  regalate 
ptiCM  and  the  quality  of  mamifiuttDrcs — Sach  endeavoun  futJle  or  iujnrioiu — Death  of 
Qaeen  Cnthctiae — Haj-daj  at  6r««awicIi~PreTii>ii>  mmmonmg  of  a  ipecdal  Comminion 
— Aneala— Queen  Anne  imprisoned  in  tlie  Toirer — Her  deportment — Her  letter  to  Uie 
Kinj^ — Cranmer'B  letter  to  him— Tnie  bills  tbnnd  igunit  Anne,  her  brother,  and  four 
otken — Trial  of  the  four  ^mmonere —Trial  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lord  Bochfort — Eiemtion 
of  the  fi™  meL  pronounced  guilty — Aeconnt  of  the  eiecution  of  Anne  by  an  eje-witnaaa 
— Marriage  of  Henry  to  Jane  Seymour— General  remarki  on  the  qoeatian  of  Anne  Boleyn'a 
guilt  or  ionooeoce — Farliament  and  a  new  law  of  incccsaion— The  Prineeai  Huy. 

Thouas  Cbouwell  baa  not  suffered  the  graas  to  grow  under  hta  feet 
rince  he  went  to  the  king,  in  1529,  to  "  make  or  mar  it."  During  seven  yeare 
of  momentoua  change,  from  the  position  of  the  servant  of  a  fitllen  master — 
very  likely  himself  to  be  hanged,  as  some  men  said — he  has  been  raised 
through  a  BuccessioQ  of  offices — master  of  the  jewels,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, secretary  of  state — to  wield  the  most  potent  ecclesiastical  authority 
as  the  king's  vicegerent.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  may  direct  the 
consciences  of  the  clergy.  Cromwell  will  look  after  their  revenues.  It  has 
been  truly  observed  that  "  Cromwell,  after  the  fall  of  his  master,  Wolsey, 
gained  on  the  affections  of  Henry  VIII.  till  he  acquired  as  great  an 
ascendancy,  and  nearly  as  much  power,  as  the  cardinal  had  poBseased  during 
the  preceding  part  of  the  reign ;  and,  whatever  office  he  happened  to  hold, 
he  waa  looked  up  to  as  the  mover  of  the  entire  machine  of  the  state,"    This 
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observation  is  founded  upon  the  vhole  tone  of  official  correspondence  from 
1531  to  1540,  when  this  powerful  minister  fell  from  Ha  slippery  elevation.* 

In  that  depftrtment  of  the  British  Museum  called  "the  Cottonian  Library," 
—a  most  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  made  by  Sir  Sobert  Cotton  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century — there  is  a  volume  of  letters  and  documents  which 
fumiah  the  moat  minute  information  aa  to  the  Visitation  of  the  Monasteriea, 
— the  measure  which  preceded  their  dissolution.  In  the  Chapter-bouse  at 
Westminster  were  formerly  many  bundles  of  documents  known  aa  the 
Cromwell  Papers ;  t  from  which  the  volume  in  the  British  Museum  was 
probably  a  selection.  At  various  times  some  of  these  most  curious  papers 
have  been  published.  They  ezhibib,  not  only  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  many  of  the  real  bearings  of  tiie  great  ecclesiastiical  revolutioD, 
but  furnish  many  incidental  views  of  a  condition  of  society  which  was  soon 
to  be  swept  away,  and  leave  no  traces  but  mined  walls  and  sculptured 
columns,  where  the  ivy  creeps  and  the  bat  hides.  The  first  Statute  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  smaller  monasteries,  which  immediately  follows  the 
visitation  of  1535-6,  says,  of  "  the  small  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  religious 
houses  of  monks,  canons,  and  nuns,"  that  "  many  continual  visitations  have 
been  heretofore  had,  by  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  and  more."  J  Wolsey, 
as  we  have  seen,  suppressed  some  of  these  houses  ;  and  his  servant  Cromwell 
had  experience  of  the  mode  of  conducting  such  operations.  But  Wolsey 
applied  their  revenues  to  noble  uses.  How  Cromwell  applied  them  ve  feel 
to  this  hour — every  time  that  a  church  is  to  be  built,  or  a  school  founded,  by 
voluntary  aid. 

In  the  height  of  summer  in  1535,  three  learned  doctors  set  forth  upon 
excursions  into  various  parts  of  England,  each  having  in  his  pocket  a  com- 
mission from  the  "  vicegerent  of  the  king  in  all  his  ecclesiaatical  jurisdiction 
within  the  realm."  Dr,  Lnyton  is  a  most  amusing  correspondent  of  the 
vicegerent;  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  must  there  have  been  between  the 
minister  and  "  sundry  divers  fresh  and  quick  wits,  pertaining  to  his  family  ; 
by  whose  industry  and  ingenious  labours  divers  excellent  ballads  and  books 
were  contrived  and  set  abroad  concerning  the  suppression  of  the  pope  and  all 
popish  idolatry."§  Dr.  Layton  has  capital  stories  to  tell  of  the  prior  of 
Maiden  Bradley,  in  "Wilts,  about  his  relics ;  and  of  his  less  ancient  realities, 
namely,  six  children,  of  whom  his  sons  "  be  tall  men  waiting  upon  him."  |{ 
The  worthy  commissioner  sent  some  of  the  curiosities  to  Cromwell,  such  as 
"  Mary  Magdalene's  girdle."  Articles  of  more  intrinsic  value  were  in  his 
keeping ;  "  i  have  crosses  of  silver  and  gold,  some  which  I  send  you  not  now, 
because  I  have  more  that  shall  be  delivered  me  this  night  by  the  prior  of 
Maiden  Bradley  himself"  The  visitors  anticipated  that  clause  of  the  Act  for 
the  Suppression,  which  gave  the  king  "  all  the  ornaments,  jewels,  goods,  and 
chattels  "  of  the  heads  of  the  monastic  houses,  &om  the  Ist  of  March,  1535. 
This  was  a  large  power  to  be  entrusted  to  the  visitors,  and  they  never 
neglected  to  exercise  it.  They  had  rougher  work  to  pertorm,  which  Dr.  Layton, 

*  Introduetion  to  BMe  Papers,  vol.  i.  part  ij. 

t  ThtM  ue  ninr  in  the  Eeoord  Offiot  &ad  tb*  State  P»per  Offioe. 

t  27  Ben.  VIIL  a.  28. 

S  Pox,  "  Katjn,"  quoted  in  Dr.  Hutaud'g  "  Entji  OD  the  Befbivuitioii,"  p.  23T. 

II  "Bapprcsiion  oFtta  MoniulcriM^'' p.  SS. 
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ftt  any  rate,  appears  to  have  set  about  with  hearty  goodwill,  however  odious 
that  work  may  seem  to  our  more  fastidious  notions  of  the  office  of  a  gentle- 
man. At  Langdon,  in  Kent,  was  a  small  abbey,  founded  in  1192.  It  bod 
Kveral  doors  besides  the  front  gate — "  atarting-boles  "  aa  the  commiasioiier 
calls  them.  Dr.  Layton  comes  suddeuly  upon  Langdon,  with  hie  retinue ;  and 
descending  from  bis  horse  orders  bis  servants  "  surely  to  keep  all  back-doora 
and  starting-holes."  The  abbot's  lodging  joined  upon  the  fields  and  wood ; 
and  there  the  commisaioner  knocked  and  knocked,  but  beard  nothing, "  saving 
the  abbot's  little  dog  that,  within  his  door  fast  locked,  bayed  and  barked." 
Xbe  valiant  doctor  of  law  seized  a  pole-axe,  and  dashed  the  abbot's  door  in 
pieccH  ;  "  and  about  bouse  I  go  with  the  pole-axe  in  my  band,  for  the  abbot 
is  a  dimgerouB  desperate  knave,  and  a  bardy."  Out  of  one  of  the  atarting- 
holes  "  Tuahed  a  tender  demoiselle,"  who  was  conveyed  to  prison  at  Dover ; 
"  and  I  brought  holy  father  abbot  to  Canterbury,  and  here  in  Chriatchurch 
I  will  leave  him  in  prison."*  There  are  too  many  such  stories  in  these 
letters.  But  we  have  one  pidnful  feeling  in  reat^ng  them^ — even  more 
painiul  than  the  expoaure  of  hypocrisy  and  licentiouaneas — the  tone  in  which 
these  matters  are  spoken  of.  We  beartUy  agree  in  the  opinion  of  one  who, 
in  common  with  all  earnest  men,  hates  scofiere : — "  One  would  think  that  the 
sight  of  such  an  abomination  of  desolation  as  tfaey  professed  to  see,  must 
have  filled  all  who  bad  anything  like  the  love  of  God  in  tbeir  hearts,  or  even 
the  fear  of  God  l|efore  tbeir  eyes,  with  grief  and  consternation."  f 

Dr.  Lsytou  and  Dr.  licgh  have  gone  together  to  Fountains  Abbey.    They 
write  that  the  abbot  is  defamed  by  the  whole  people  for  bia  profligate  life,  and 


for  his  dilapidation  of  the  bouse  and  wasting  of  the  woods.  Before  the  com- 
missioners came  be  possessed  himself  of  a  jewel,  and  a  cross  of  gold ;  and  sold 
tbem,  irith  plate  of  the  bouse,  to  a  goldsmith  of  Cheap.  The  commiasioners 
properly  compelled  the  abbot  to  resign.    He  joined  the  Torksbire  iusurrec- 
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tion  in  1S36,  and  was  lumged.  A  writer  who  deriTea  this  relation  from  the 
eame  eonrce  as  ourselrea,  bbjb  that  "  tourists,  who  in  their  day-dreams  among 
these  fair  ruins  are  .inclined  to  complain  of  the  sacrilege  which  wasted  the 
housea  of  prayer,"  may  study  with  advantage  the  account  of  the  "  moral 
ruin,"  of  which  "  the  outward  beautiful  ruin  was  but  a  symbol  and  a  conse- 
quence."* May  we  not  add  that  the  historian,  wbo  presents  this  account  of 
the  low  morality  of  the  anoient  clei^,  might  haTe  also  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing glimpse  of  the  noble  aims  of  the  new  statesmen  P  To  Cromwell,  the 
learned  commissioners  wrote,  in  the  same  letter  which  describes  the  frauds  of 
the  abbot,  these  significant  words :— "  There  is  a  monk  of  the  house,  called 
Marmaduke,  to  whom  Mr.  Timma  left  a  prebend  in  Bipon  church,  now  abiding 
upon  the  same  prebend,  the  wisest  monk  within  England  of  that  coat,  and  well 
leamed^twenty  yesrs  officer  and  ruler  of  all  that  house, — a  wealthy  fellow, 
which  will  give  you  sii  hundred  marks  to  make  him  abbot  there,  and  pay  yon 
immediately  after  the  election."t  That  this  mode  of  propitiating  fsvour  was 
perfectly  understood  before  the  final  destruction  of  the  monastic  houses  waa 
resolved  upon,  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  Latimer,  of  all  men;  who 
does  not  hesitate  to  write  to  Cromwell  to  avert  the  suppression  of  the  priory 
of  Qreat  Malvern,  by  saying,  "  If  five  hundred  marks  to  the  king's  highness, 
with  two  hundred  marks  to  yourself  for  your  good  will,  might  occaaion  the 
promotion  of  his  intent,  at  least  way  for  the  time  of  bis  life,  he  donbteth  not 
to  make  his  friends  for  the  same."^ 

But,  however  Latimer,  in  common  with  other  honest  men,  might  have 
compromised  with  the  political  corruption  of  the  time,  he  appears  at  thta 
stage  of  the  Beformation,  and  indeed  at  a  later  period,  not  to  have  thought 
that  an  unmixed  good  was  to  be  attained  by  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
religious  houses.  Pleading  for  this  prior  of  Great  Malvern,  be  aaya,  "  He 
would  be  an  humble  suitor  to  your  lordship,  and  by  the  same  to  the  king's 
good  grace,  for  tbe  upstanding  of  hia  foresaid  house,  and  continuance  of  the 
same  to  many  good  purposes ;  not  in  monkery,  he  meaneth  not  so,  God  for- 
bid; but  any  other  ways  as  should  be  thought  and  seem  good  to  the  king's 
majesty,  as  to  maintain  teaching,  preaching,  study  with  praying,  and,  to  the 
which  he  is  much  given,  good  housekeeping,  for  to  the  virtue  of  hospitality  he 
hatb  been  greatly  inclined  from  his  beginning."g  In  a  sermon  bef<tre 
Edward  VI.  Latimer  says,  "  Abbeys  were  ordained  for  the  comfort  of  the 
poor."||  That  the  monastic  eBtablishments  might  have  been  retained,  or  their 
revenues  applied,  for  purposes  of  Christian  education,  was  the  opinion  of  the 
mora  consdentious  reformers.  That  retreats  for  females,  set  apart  from  the 
world  to  do  offices  of  piety  and  charity,  would  be  insritutions  compatible  with 
the  most  enlarged  ireedom  of  religious  opinion,  is  not  disproved  by  any  allega- 
tions of  tbe  laxity  of  some  nunneries,  when  thousands  of  helpless  beinga 
were  turned  forth,  under  vows  of  chastity,  into  a  world  for  the  struggles  of 
which  they  were  ao  unfitted.  The  abbot  of  Faversham,  who  had  been  in  his 
office  from  the  time  of  Henry  TIL,  was  threatened  with  removal  on  scconnt 
of  bis  advanced  age.  The  old  man  had  some  ideas  of  what  his  duties  were, 
when  he  wrote,  "  If  the  chief  office  and  profession  of  an  abbot  be,  as  I  have 
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ever  taken  it,  to  live  chaste  and  Bolitaril]',  to  be  separate  from  the  intro- 
neddling  of  vorldlj  things,  to  serve  Qod  quietly,  to  distribute  his  iaculties  in 
lefreflhing  of  poor  indigent  peisons,  to  have  a  vigilant  eje  to  the  good  order 
and  role  of  hu  house  and  the  flock  to  him  committed  in  God,  I  trust,  your 
&TOur  and  benerolenoe  obtained  (whereof  I  right  humbly  require  you),  I 
myself  may  and  am  as  well  able  yet  now  to  supply  and  continue  these  parts 
as  erer  I  was  in  all  my  life."*  Let  us  not,  in  charity,  believe  that  all  these 
mem  were  of  lying  tongues  and  evil  lives.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  all  nuns 
were  sensnal  and  ignorant.  The  very  commisaionerB  themselves  speak  of 
many  nunnmes  as  above  all  suspicion.  The  prioress  of  Catesby  is  represented 
as  a  wise,  discreet,  and  very  religious  woman  ;  her  nuns  devout  and  of  good 
obedience.  "  The  said  house  standeth  in  such  a  quarter,  much  to  the  relief 
of  the  lung's  people,  and  his  grace's  poor  subjecta  there  likewise  more 
relieTed."t 

If  we  may  form  an  opinion  from  the  preamble  of  the  statute  of  1586,  by 
which  religious  houses  not  above  the  yearly  value  of  two  hundred  pounds 
were  given  to  tiie  king,  the  framers  of  the  act,  and  the  parliament  which 
assented  to  it,  intended  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  there  to  stop. 
The  statute  proposes  that  the  members  of  the  smaller  houses  shall  be  removed 
to  "  divers  great  and  solemn  monasteries  of  this  realm,  wherein,  thanks  be  to 
Qod,  rebgion  is  right  well  kept  and  observed."  This  was  deliberately 
asserted,  after  the  visitation  hod  been  proceeding  for  more  than  six  months. 
The  statute  of  1589,  simply  entitled,  "An  Act  for  dissolution  of  Abbeys," 
swept  the  whole  monastic  system  away,  without  assigning  any  reason  beyond 
the  flagrant  untruth,  that  the  abbots,  abbesses,  and  other  governors  of  the 
houses,  "of  their  own  free  and  voluntaiy  minds,  goodwills,  and  assents, 
without  constraint,  coaction,  or  compulsion,"  had  since  the  4th  of  February, 
1686,  assigned  their  possessions  to  the  king,  and  renounced  all  title  to  the 
same.  We  merely  notice  this  final  act  of  confiscation  here  ■,  and  pass  on  to. 
the  general  course  of  our  narrative. 

The  act  for  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  religious  houses  was  passed  in 
March.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  4th  of  April.  It  bad  existed 
for  seven  years,  during  which  it  had  assisted  in  some  of  the  greatest  changes 
of  internal  policy  which  ^England  hod  ever  witnessed.  It  had  laboured,  too, 
aa  previous  parliaments  hod  laboured,  in  devising  remedies  for  social  evils, 
aft^  the  prescriptive  iashion  of  believing  that  laws  could  r^ulate  prices,  and 
that  industry  was  to  be  benefited  by  enacting  how  manufacturers  should  tan 
leather  or  dye  cloth,  and  what  trades  should  be  carried  on  in  particular 
towns.  It  is  held  to  be  evidence  of  the  calmness  with  which  the  statesmen 
of  this  parliament  proceeded  in  their  great  work  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  that 
they  passed  "  acts  to  protect  the  public  against  the  frauds  of  money-making 
tradesmen ;  to  provide  that  shoes  and  boots  should  be  made  of  honest  leather ; 
that  food  should  be  sold  at  fair  prices ;  that  merchants  should  part  with  their 
goods  at  iair  profits."  Such  battles  against  "  those  besetting  basenesses  of 
bnman  nature,  now  held  to  be  so  invincible  that  the  influences  of  them  are 
assumed  as  the  fundamental  axioms  of  economic  science,"  are  declared 
to  be  more  glorious  "  than  even  the  English  constitution  or  the  IhigliA 
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liturgy."*  Without  looking  further  than  the  recordfi  of  thia  porlisiBent,  wb 
may  Tentore  to  suggest  that  thete  Tictories  hod  no  permBoent  influence  is 
making  any  product  cheapo  or  better,  hut  were  the  greatest  obstaclea  to 
improvement,  and  therefore  prerented  a  wider  diffusioii  of  things  oonTenient 
for  man.  "Was  the  manu&ctore  of  cloth  likely  to  be  improred.  Then  the 
varioua  dyeing  woods  that  were  btonghl;  to  Enrope  after  the  disooTery  of 
America — "  Brazil,  and  snch  other  lite  suhtletiee  " — were  forbidden  to  be 
used  P  t  Could  the  yeoman  and  the  labourer  obtain  a  better  or  a  dheaper 
coat,  when  gruiers  and  husbandmen  were  prohibited  from  weaying,  fulling, 
or  shearing  cloth  in  their  houses  ?  f  The  statutes  f<»:  regulating  tba  prices  of 
land  confess  the  utter  fruitlessnees  of  suoh  enactments:  "Forumoch  as 
dearth,  scarcity,  good  cheap  and  plenty  of  cheese,  butter,  c^ioiib,  hens, 
chickens,  and  other  nctuals  neceeBazy  of  man's  sustenance,  hippeneth,  liseth, 
and  chanceth  of  ao  many  and  divers  occasions,  that  it  ia  very  hard  and  difficult 
to  put  any  certain  prices  to  any  such  things," — ^yet^  upon  any  complaint  of 
the  enhancing  of  prices  "  without  reasonable  cause,"  proclamation  ahall  be 
made  at  what  rate  they  ahall  be  Bold.§  One  more  glimpse  at  iJieee  notable 
expedients  "to  compel  all  classes  of  persons  to  be  true  men  "  in  spite  of  "the 
fundamental  axioms  of  economic  science."  The  regulating  parliament 
decrees  that  flesh  is  to  be  sold  by  weight ;  that  beef  and  pork  are  to  be  sold 
at  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  and  mutton  and  real  at  three  fiutfaings.  {|  But  there 
are  some  others  to  be  consulted  in  this  matter  besides  the  butchers.  What 
if  the  graziers  will  not  sell  fat  cattle  to  the  butchers  at  a  proportionate  nte  ? 
The  next  session  an  act  is  passed  to  compel  them.^  But  one  inevitable  con* 
sequence  ensues — it  is  not  lemuneratire  to  the  graziers  to  breed  and  &tten 
cattle;  so  in  two  years  more  a  scarcity  ensues,  the  direct  result  of  the 
legislation.  And  then,  "  the  king's  highness,  well  considering  the  great  dearth 
of  all  maimer  of  victuals  which  he  now,  and  since  the  making  of  the  said 
statutes,"  suspends  their  operations  for  four  years,  and  leavea  graeiera  and 
butchers  to  settle  the  prices  of  meat  "without  pain,  imprisonment,  forfeiture, 
or  penalty."  " 

In  the  last  days  of  December,  1535,  "the  Lady  Dowager"  lies  on  her 
death-bed  at  Kimbolton.  Her  physician  "  moved  her  to  take  more  counsel 
of  physic ;  wh^ennta  she  answered  she  would  in  no  wise  have  any  other 
physician,  but  only  commit  herself  to  the  pleasure  of  God."  tt  3ji  her  last 
hours  she  wrote  a  brief  letter  to  Henry ;  chiefly  to  commend  her  daughter 
and  her  maids  to  his  respect.  Its  opening  sentenoe  was  one  of  solemn 
warning :  "  The  hour  of  my  death  now  approaching,  I  csimot  choose  bat, 
out  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  advise  you  of  your  soul'a  health,  which 
you  ought  to  prefer  beibre  all  conriderations  of  the  world  or  flesh 
whatsoever ;  for  which  yet  you  have  cast  me  into  many  calomitiefl,  and 
yourself  into  many  troubles.  But  I  forgive  you  all,  and  pri^  God  to  do 
so  hkewise."  The  world  and  the  flesh-  were  to  bring  that  man  into  other 
troubles,  and  produce  even  more  terrible  calaraitiee.  Catherine  died  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1686. 

■  Prond^  "Hi>tot7,"  voL  L  p.  406.  +  Si  Hen.  Vm.  «.  2. 
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la  the  Pebroary  foUowiog,  Aung  Bolejn  had  »  prenutture  delivery  of  A 
dead  BOIL  There  wu  ngain  disappointment;  to  the  king.  His  desire  for  an 
heir  htd  l>ecoBie  «  pawion, — more  dangerous  in  mingling  with  his  incon- 
stancy and  caprice,  and  his  sensnal  eatimato  of  the  female  character. 
There  ia  a  beautiful  paaaage  in  the  "  Memoir  of  Anne  Boleyn,"  by  George 
Wyatt,  vritten  at  the  doie  of  the  16th  century,  but  unpublished  till  our 
own  timea,  in  which,  speaking  of  tiiie  February  of  1686,  he  says  of  the  queen : 
"  Boi^  tluiB  a  woman  full  of  sorrow,  it  was  reported  that  the  king  came  to 
her,  and  bewailing  and  complaining  unto  her  of  the  loss  of  his  boy,  some 
words  were  heard  break  out  of  the  inward  feeling  of  her  heart's  dolours, 
laying  the  fault  upon  unkindneu."  He  adds, "  Wise  men  in  those  days 
judged  that  her  Tirtoes  were  here  her  de&ults ;  and  that  if  her  too  much  Ioto 
could  as  well  as  the  other  queen  hare  borne  with  his  defect  of  lore,  she 
might  have  lallen  into  lees  danger."  Catherine  boro  her  fate  patiently,  aa 
long  as  she  was  queen.  Anne  could  not  bear  to  hold  the  dignity  aa  a 
neglected  wife.  Howerer  justly  we  may  blame  the  weakness  of  Anne  in 
permitting  the  royal  lover  to  be  for  years  at  her  feet,  while  the  question  of 
the  divorce  was  depending,  we  see,  after  tho  marriage,  a  &ank  and  ^eddonate 
helpmato,— cheerfiil,  gay — ("  the  lark  is  gay,  the  innocent  are  gay,") — kind 
to  her  dependents ;  earnest  in  looking  at  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  life ; 
of  unbounded  charity.  "  She  had  diatributed,  in  the  last  nine  months  of  her 
Ufe,  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  the  poor."  *  But  she 
bad  bitt«r  enemies.  She  was  r^arded  as  a  heretic ;  and  no  suspicion  could 
more  ensure  her  the  king's  hatred  than  this ; — nor  the  hatred  of  her  uncle, 
the  dnke  of  Norfolk.  The  moment  it  was  perceived  that  the  king  was  cooling 
upon  his  "most  entirely  beloved  wife,"  as  he  had  so  often  proclaimed  her 
to  be,  there  were  agents  ready  to  procure  her  ruin.  A  poet — and  poets 
sometimes  see  as  dearly  as  historians  into  the  secret  passages  of  the  past — 
has  connected  the  fiJl  of  Anne  Boleyn  with  the  machinations  which  were 
prompted  by  "  that  awfiil  spirit  of  fimaticism — the  more  awful,  because  strictly 
conscientious — which  was  arrayed  against  our  early  fieformers."  f  The 
Sodety  of  which  Loyola  was  the  founder  was  not  regularly  organised  till 
1540 ;  but  hie  most  energetic  proselytes  were  earlier  in  full  activity.  With 
such  secret  agents  about  nenry,  to  hint  that  the  want  of  on  heir  was  au 
intimation  of  heaven's  displeasure  at  his  second  marriage,  as  of  the  first ; 
with  Gardiner  abroad,  to  suggest  that  the  emperor  would  never  acknowledge 
the  lawAilness  of  the  issue  of  queen  Anne ;  with  one  in  the  court,  young  and 
fhir,  with  whom  the  king  had  evidently  a  perfect  understanding ;  and  with 
Anne  herself,  having  habitually  an  unconstrained  demeanour  to  those  about 
her,  which  might  be  construed  into  levity  and  even  guilt, — there  could  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  setting  "the  sordid  elave  "  Audley,  and  "the  base  and 
profligate  "  S^ch — (we  use  Lord  Campbell's  designatiaaB  of  these  moi) — to 
manufacture  evidence,  and  to  ground  indictments  for  treason  upon  a  statute 
that  admitted  of  no  such  construction.  There  were  secret  investigations  going 
on  in  April.  Henry,  according  to  his  rule  and  habit,  vras  smiling  upon  his 
victim  while  the  axe  was  sharpening.    He  had  long  practised  the  art  of 
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liicling  his  thoughts  imder  the  mask  of  iiuniluritj  and  kiadneas.  **  Three 
may  keep  couiuel,"  he  said  to  Cavendiah,  "  if  two  he  avay ;  and  if  1  thought 
that  my  cap  knew  my  counsel,  I  would  cast  it  into  the  fiie  and  bunk 
it."  *  And  ao,  aftei  a  special  commisaion  was  ordered  to  asaeinble,  notice- 
having  been  issued  on  the  24th  of  April,  the  usual  festivitiee  tocOc  plac& 
at  Greenwich  on  the  1st  of  May ;  and  Henry  aate  by  the  aide  of  Anna 
aa  they  gased  upon  the  tournament.  In  the  lista  was  her  brother,  lord 
Bochfort— one  (^  that  band  of  courtly  poeta  who  engrafted  the  smooth- 
neaa  of  Italian  verse  upon  our  rougher  Engliafa — the  contemporary  of 
Surrey  and  Wyatt — the  accomplished  scholar — the  courtier  of  "admirable 
diacoune."  He  was  soon  to  say,  aa  iu  a  poem  attributed  to  him,  "  My  lut& 
be  etm,  for  I  hare  done/'i"  At  that  tournament  lord  Bochfort  was  the 
challenger  of  sir  Henry  Iforris.  To  the  real  incidents  of  that  day,  which  we 
may  suffici^itly  trace  from  Authentic  relations,  repint  added  that  Anne 
dit^ped  a  handkerchief  which  N'ortis  picked  up,  and  that  Henry'a  jealouay 
was  thus  stung  into  madness.  Hall,  who  in  his  Chronicle  is  excessively 
brief  in  his  relations  of  these  events,  says,  "  On  May-day  were  a  solemn  jusbi 
kept  at  C^reenwich  ■,  and  suddenly  from  the  justs  the  king  departed,  having 
not  above  six  persons  with  him,  and  came  in  the  evening  from  GJreenwich  in 
hia  place  at  Westminster.  Of  this  sudden  departing  many  men  muaed,  but 
most  chiefly  the  queen."  One  who  was  a  servuLt  of  sir  Henry  Norris  has  given 
UB  a  glimpse  of  what  passed  in  this  hasty  ride  to  IiondoD  of  the  king  and  his 
six  attendants.  "  Upon  May-day,  Mr.  Iforris  justed ;  and,  after  justing,  the 
king  rode  suddenly  to  Westminster ;  and  all  the  vray,  as  I  hewd  say,  had 
Mr.  Norris  in  examination,  and  promised  him  his  pardon  in  case  he  would 
utter  the  truth.  But  what  soever  could  be  said  or  done,  Mr.  Norris  would 
ooufess  nothing  to  the  king ;  whereupon  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in 
the  morning."  J  Of  Anne's  position  and  behaviour,  on  that  night  of  doubt 
and  fear  when  the  king  lefl  her  at  Greenwich,  we  hear  nothing.  !From 
Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  May,  to  the  day  of  her  death  on  Friday  the  19th,  the 
record  is  very  dear  of  the  mode  in  wluch  she  bore  her  inflictions.  The  letters 
of  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  sir  William  EJngeton,  tell  the  unhappy  atoi; 
very  fully.  § 

It  appears  that  the  queen  was  examined  by  some  of  the  council  at  Green- 
wich. "I  was  cruelly  handled  at  Greenwich,"  she  says  to  Sitigston,  "  with 
the  king's  council,  with  my  lord  of  Xorfolk:  he  said,  '  tut,  tut,  tut,'  and 
shaking  his  head  three  or  four  times."  They  accompanied  her  to  the  Tower, 
on  the  2nd,  and  on  their  departing,  says  Kingston,  "  I  went  before  the  queen 
into  her  lodging ;  and  then  she  said  unto  me, '  Mr.  Kingston,  shall  I  go  into 
a  dungeon  ?'  '  No,  madam ;  you  shall  go  into  your  lodging  that  you  lay  in  at 
your  coronation.'  '  It  is  too  good  for  ma,'  she  said, '  Jesu,  have  miercy  on 
me ;'  and  kneeled  down  weeping  a  great  pace,  and  in  the  same  sorrow  fell  to 
a  great  laughing,  and  she  luUih  done  so  many  times  since."    She  deaired  to 

,   •  "Lift  of  Wolaey,"  p.  3D9. 

+  See  Warton'B  "  English  Poetrj,"  Park'e  odit,,  f  ol.  iii.  p.  318. 

t  Prom  s  memori&l  to  Cromwell,  by  George  CouUuttine,  ginng  aa  aoooODt  of  t,  oonrenatioB 
vhieli  he  held  in  Fcmbroksihire.  "  Artdiieologia,"  vol.  uiii. 

S  These  letlerB  Tere  maahinjnred  by  Sre  in  the  Cottoa  Libraryin  1731.  StI7pe  had  printed 
mkn;  puugea  entire,  copied  before  the  £re.  We  give  the  eitnete  u  the;  M»nd  in  Hr.  Knger'i 
editjon  of  CkTeodish, 
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haTe  the  sacraineitt  in  her  chauiber,  tliat  she  might  pray  for  mwcf ;  "  for  I  ua 
aa  clear  from  the  company  of  men,  as  for  sin,  as  I  am  clear  fi»)m  you,  and  am 
the  king's  true  wedded  wife."  She  pressed  Kingston  to  know  where  lord 
Bochfort  waa — "  0,  where  is  my  sweet  brother  f "  She  exclaimed,  "  O 
ISorris,  hast  thou  accneed  me ;  thou  art  in  the  Tower  with  me,  and  thou  and 
I  shall  die  together :  and,  Mark,  art  thoa  here  too  P"  The  cruel  handling 
of  the  council  was  upon,  her  mind,  Mark  was  the  musidan — his  name 
Smeaion.  The  memorial  of  Gonstantine  thus  speaks  of  him :  "  I  cannot  tell 
bow  he  was  examined ;  but  upon  May-day  in  the  morning  he  waa  in  the 
Tower.  The  truth  is,  he  confessed  it ;  but  yet  the  saying  waa  that  he  waa 
first  grierously  racked."  According  to  Kingston,  the  queen  kept  harping 
upon  NorriB,  and  speaking  of  him  as  if  he  had  made  advances  to  her,  for 
which  she  had  reproved  him,  and  said  she  could  undo  him  if  she  would.  She 
had  been  persuaded  that  N^orria  had  spoken  lightly  of  her,  but  Norria  had 
said  to  her  almoner  that  he  would  swear  she  waa  a  good  woman.  This  talk 
doea  not  appear  to  have  chiefly  taken  place  before  the  cwostable  of  the  Tower, 
but  was  reported  to  him  by  one  Mistress  Co^n,  who  was  appointed  to  lie 
with  the  queen  on  her  pallet, — lady  Boleyn,  her  uncle's  wife  and  her  domestic 
enemy,  b^g  also  there.  Out  of  such  tejk  it  would  be  easy  to  prepare  solemn 
depositionB ;  and  Kingston,  with  the  trae  wisdom  of  the  gaoler-spy,  says,  "  I 
have  everything  told  me  by  MistreBB  Oosyn  that  she  thinks  meet  for  me  to 
know."  The  queen  spake,  too,  of  Weston  (sir  brands  Weston),  who  bad 
said  that  he  loved  her ;  and  in  telling  this,  "  ^e  defied  him."  Prom  tim?  to 
time  her  mind  is  dwelling  upon  the  threats  and  insinuations  of  ITorfolk  and 
the  king**  council,  as  these  treacherous  women  question  her;  andshe  wanden 
in  her  distracted  talk  from  one  to  the  other  of  those  who  had  been  mentioned 
as  being  implicated  in  her  dishonour.  There  is  nothing  which  indicates  any^ 
thing  more  than  the  affection  which  t^eae  men  naturally  bore  to  a  kind  and 
perh^ts  too  condescending  mistress,  in  any  one  of  her  rambling  and  indiscreet 
sentences.  It  would  be  difficult  to  extract  a  proof  of  guilt,  or  even  of  levity, 
from  this  her  account  of  the  poor  musician,  Mark.  At  Winchester  he  came 
to  Jier  lodging  to  play  upon  the  vii^ioals :  "  I  never  spake  with  him  since, 
but  upon  Saturday  before  May-day,  and  then  I  found  him  standing  in  the 
ronnd  window  in  my  chamber  of  presence  ;  and  I  asked  why  he  waa  so  sad, 
and  he  anarwered  and  said  it  was  no  matter ;  and  then  she  said, '  You  may  not 
look  to  have  me  speak  to  you  as  I  should  to  a  nobleman,  because  you  be  an 
inferior  person.'    '  No,  no,  madam,  a  look  sufficed  me.' " 

When  the  queen  first  came  into  the  Tower,  she  said,  "  Mr.  Kingston, 
.shall  I  die  without  justice  F  "  and  he  answered  "  the  poorest  subject  the 
king  hath  has  justice;"  and  therewith  she  laughed.  It  was  the  laugh  of 
despair.  Tet  she  made  an  effort  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  tdng ;  and  she 
said  to  Kingston,  "I  shall  desire  you  to  hear  a  letter  from  me  to  Master 
Secretary."  A  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  king,  with  the  worda  written  upon  it, 
"  Prom  ttie  Lady  in  the  Tower,"  is  to  be  set^  amongst  the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  handwriting  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  latter  time  of 
Henry  VTIT,  It  has  been  much  injured  by  fire  ;  but  the  entire  letter,  with 
which  this  burnt  MS.  corresponds  in  the  parts  untouched,  is  printed  in  Lord 
Herbert's  history,  and  by  Burnet,  who  refers  to  the  MS.  in  a  marginal  note. 
We  make  no  apology  for  printing  this  beautiful  composition  at  length ;  whose 
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antlieiitiaty  air  James  MackintOBli  and  sir  Eenir  Ellii  amena  in  believiBg, 
SB  well  u  Mr.  Froude,  who  hts  no  belief  in  Anne  Boleyn's  innocence : — 

"  Sir, — Toor  grace's  displeasure,  and  my  imprieonment,  an  tbings  to 
sbvnge  unto  me,  as  what  to  write,  or  what  to  excuse,  I  am  altogether  ignoniit. 
Whereas  you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confess  a  truth,  and  so  obtain 
your  favour)  by  such  an  one  whom  you  know  to  he  mine  andent  proEsssed 
enemy,  I  no  sooner  reoei?ed  this  message  by  him,  than  I  rightly  conc^red 
your  meaning ;  and  if,  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may  procuie 
my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  willingness  and  duty  perform  your  command. 

"  But  let  not  yonr  grace  ever  imagine  that  your  poor  wife  will  erer  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  a  fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof 
preceded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife  more  loyal  in  all 
duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than  yon  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Boleyn,  with 
wbich  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself  if  God  aikd 
your  grace's  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  Kdther  did  I  at  any  time  so 
far  forget  myself  in  laj  exaltation,  or  received  qneenahip,  but  that  I  always 
looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  now  I  find ;  for,  the  ground  of  my  prefrnv 
ment  being  oa  no  surer  foundation  than  your  grace's  &ncy,  the  least 
alteration  was  fit  and  sufficient,  I  knew,  to  draw  that  fani^  to  some  oth» 
subject.  You  have  chosen  me,  from  a  low  estate,  to  be  your  qnerai  and 
companion,  &r  beyond  my  desert  or  desire.  If  then  yon  found  me  worthy 
of  Euch  honour,  good  your  grace  let  not  any  light  ftoiey,  or  bad  counsel  of 
mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  irom  me ;  neither  let  that  stun, 
that  unworthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  yonr  good  grace,  ewr  cast  bo 
foul  a  blot  on  yonr  most  dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  piincess  your  daughter. 
Try  me,  good  king ;  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not  my  sworn 
enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges :  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for 
my  truth  shall  fear  no  open  shameT  Then  shall  you  see,  either  mine  innocentT- 
cleared,  your  suspicion  and  conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of 
the  world  stopped,  or  my  gnilt  openly  declared.  So  that,  whatsoever  God  or 
yott  may  determine  of,  your  grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure ;  and 
mine  offence  being  so  lawfitlly  proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty,  both  before 
God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an 
nn&ithful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection  already  settled  on  that  party, 
for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  an,  whose  name  I  could  some  good  while 
since  have  pointed  unto:  your  grace  being  not  ignorant  of  my  suspicion 
therein. 

"  But,  if  you  haye  already  determined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death, 
but  an  infamous  slander  must  bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired 
happiness ;  th^i  I  desire  of  Gtoi,  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  dn  therein, 
and  likewise  my  enemies,  the  instruments  thereof;  and  that  he  will  not  call 
yon  to  a  strait  account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  his 
great  judgment  seat,  where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortiy  iqipear,  and  in 
vhose  just  judgment,  I  doubt  not,  whataoever  the  world  may  tiiink  of  me, 
mine  innocence  shall  be  openly  known,  and  suffidently  deared. 

"My  last  and  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself  may  only  bear  the 
burthen  of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  innocent 
souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen  who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in  strait 
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iraprixMimcnt  fbr  my  rake.  K  I  erer  hare  found  fiirour  in  your  sight;  if 
erer  tbe  name  of  Anne  Bolejn  hath  been  pLeuiiig  in  tout  ean,  then  let  me 
obtain  this  request ;  and  bo  I  wilt  leave  to  trouble  your  grace  any  ^rtber, 
with  mine  eameat  pnyera  to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in  his  good 
iavpag,  and  to  direct  you  in  all  your  actiona.  From  my  dolefol  prison  in 
ibe  Tower,  thia  aixth  of  May. 

"  Your  moat  loyal  and  ever  faithiiil  wife, 

"Ainn  BoLiTK."  • 

The  day  after  Anne  had  been  impristHied  in  the  Tower,  Graamep  wrote  a 
mnurkable  letter  to  the  kiiig.t  He  commenoea  by  taying  that  he  had  been 
commanded  by  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  king's  name,  to  repair  to  Lambeth,  and 
there  to  wait  hia  pleaaore.  Out  of  kindneaa  or  policy  hu  aid  in  the  inquiriea 
d  the  ooundl  wsa  thus  forbidden.  He  then  adverta  to  the  common  rumour, 
«Dd  to  Gia  otmaeqnent  "  deep  aorrowa  of  your  grace's  heart,"  and  thus  pro- 
oeeda: — "I  cannot  deny  but  your  grace  hath  gte&t  causes  many  ways  of 
lamentaMe  heaviness ;  uid  also  that  in  the  wrongful  estimation  of  the  world 
your  grace's  honour  of  every  part  is  so  highly  touched  (whetbei  the  things 
that  commonly  be  spoken  of  be  tme  or  not),  that  I  remember  not  tbat  ever 
Almighty  God  sent  your  grace  any  like  occasion  to  try  your  grace's  constancy 
'throughout,  vheth^  your  highness  can  be  content  to  take  of  Qod's  hand  aa 
well  things  displeaeant  as  pleasant."  He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  the  king  to 
imitate  the  example  of  Job,  in  his  "  willing  acceptation  of  Qod's  scourge  and 
rod."  After  this  introduction  he  mumnons  courage  to  come  to  the  point  upon 
which  it  required  all  his  discretion  to  speak : — "  And  if  it  be  true  th^  is 
openly  reported  of  tbe  queen's  grace,  if  men  had  a  right  estimation  of  thioga 
they  should  noteeteem  any  part  of  your  grace's  honour  to  be  touched  thereby, 
but  her  honour  only  to  be  dearly  djsparaged.  And  I  un  in  such  a  perplexity 
that  my  mind  is  clean  amased.  Eor  I  never  had  better  opinion  in  woman 
than  I  had  in  her,  which  maketh  me  to  think,  that  she  should  not  be  culpable. 
And  again,  I  think  your  highness  would  not  have  gone  so  far,  except  she  had 
surely  been  culpable.  N^ow  I  think  that  your  grace  best  knoweth,  that  next 
unto  your  grace  I  woe  most  bound  unto  her  of  all  creatnrea  living.  Wherefore 
I  most  humbly  beseech  your  grace  to  suiFer  me  in  that,  which  both  Ood's  law, 
nature,  and  also  her  kindness  bindeth  me  unto,  that  is,  that  I  may  with  your 
grace's  favour  wish  and  pray  for  her,  that  she  may  declare  herself  inculpable 
and  innocent.  And  if  she  be  found  culpable,  considering  your  grace's  good- 
ness towards  her,  and  irom  what  condition  your  grace  of  your  only  mere 
goodness  took  her,  and  set  the  crown  upon  her  head,  I  repute  him  not  yois 
grace's  faithful  servant  and  subject,  nor  true  unto  the  resLn,  that  would  not 
desire  the  offence  without  mercy  to  be  punishe*],  to  the  example  of  oU  other. 
And  as  I  loved  her  not  a  little,  for  the  love  which  I  judged  her  to  bear  towards 
God  and  his  gospel ;  so  if  she  be  proved  culpable,  there  is  not  one  that  love& 
God  sud  his  gospel  that  ever  will  favour  her,  but  must  hate  her  above  all 

•  The  feme  tui  daguoe  or  tbe  dietion  bam  led  wme  to  believe  Oat  tbii  letter  yoa  be;oiid 
the  dbilit;  of  Anne.  Ita  modem  fonu  hat,  perhaps,  been  iqjurioui  to  » conii'^tioa  of  ita  sutheD- 
tieitj ;  sad  tierefore  ire  append  it  &«  «  note,  m  the  MS.  dow  eihibiti  it,  with  the  mntilated  puti 
initatics.    (See  end  of  thi«  chspter.) 

t  Thialetteriii^iiitedbf  Bsniet  (bookiiL),  vho  mya  he  copied  it  from  tie  origiiuU. 
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other ;  and  the  more  they  &roiur  the  goapel,  the  more  they  will  hate  hw.  Vat 
litea  there  was  never  creature  in  our  time  that  ao  maeh  alaiideretfa  the  goepeL 
And  Oroi  hath  sent  her  tbia  punishment,  for  that  she  feignedly  hath  pr^eraed 
his  gospel  in  her  mouth,  and  not  in  heart  and  deed."  What  followa  very 
clearly  indicates  the  inclmation  of  Anne  to  a  true  reform  of  reli^on,  founded 
upon  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  and  the  influence  which  she  had 
exerdsed  upon  Henry's  opinions.  But  it  also  shows  how  warering  Granmer 
thought  the  mind  of  that  man  who  hore  a  two-edged  sword,  to  punish  those 
who  clung  to  the  papal  power  and  those  who  sought  any  expansion  of  spiritual 
belief.  "  I  trust  that  your  grace  will  bear  no  less  entire  &vour  unto  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  than  you  did  before :  foraimoch  as  your  grace's  iavoor  to 
the  gospd  was  not  led  by  affection  unto  her,  but  by  zeal  unto  the  troth." 
Tbea  comes  this  significant  postscript : — 

"After  I  had  written  thia  letter  unto  your  grace,  my  lord  chancellor,  my 
lord  of  Oxford,  my  lord  of  Sussex,  and  my  lord  chamberlain  of  your  grace's 
house,  sent  for  me  to  come  unto  the  Star  Ohamber ;  and  there  declared  nnto 
me  such  things  as  your  grace's  pleasure  was  they  should  mahe  me  privyunta 
For  the  which  I  am  most  bounden  unto  your  grace.  And  what  com- 
munication we  had  together,  I  doubt  not  hnt  they  will  m^e  the  true  report 
thereof  unto  your  grace.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  that  such  &ults  can  be 
proved  by  the  queco,  as  I  heard  of  their  relation.  But  I  am,  and  ever  shall 
be,  your  f^hM  subject."  When  Cranmer  knew  nothing  of  the  charge 
against  the  queen,  he  used  very  strong  language, — "  offence  witboat  mercy 
to  be  punished" — "  God  hath  sent  her  this  punishment."  When  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  others,  have  made  him  privy  to  such  things  aa  the  king 
desired  him  to  know,  he  is  only  "  exceedingly  sorry  that  such  &ults  can  be 
proved  by  [of]  the  queen  as  I  heard  of  their  relation."  If  be  had  beard 
enough  to  justify  a  charge  "without  mercy  to  be  punished,"  would  he  not 
have  used  even  stronger  language  than  in  the  first  portion  of  his  letter  ? 
The  charges  against  the  queen  were  so  awfiil,  as  set  forth  upon  her  so-c^ed 
trial,  that  he  must  have  suppressed  that  letter  which  s^d,  "I  never  had 
better  opinion  in  woman  than  I  had  in  her,  which  maketh  me  to  think  that 
she  should  not  be  culpable." 

On  the  10th  and  11th  of  November  true  bills  were  found  by  grand- 
juries  of  Middlesex  and  of  Kent,  against  the  queen,  her  brother,  Senry 
Norris,  William  Brcreton,  Francis  Weston,  and  Mark  Smeeton,  setting 
forth  that  the  queen  had  incited  them,  including  lord  Bochfort,  to  commit 
|}ie  most  odious  crime;  that  they  had  at  various  times  compassed  and 
imagined  the  king's  death ;  and  that  the  king,  "  having  within  a  short  time 
before  become  acquainted  with  the  before-mentioned  crimes,  vices,  and 
treasons,  had  been  bo  grieved  that  certain  harms  and  dangers  had  happened 
to  his  royal  body."  The  grand-juries  that  found  that  the  disease  which  was 
incident  to  the  king's  gross  habit,  and  of  which  he  died — ulceration  of  the 
legs — waa  produced  by  grief— a  grief  ao  short-lived  as  to  permit  him  to 
marry  again  within  nine  days  of  thia  finding — were  not  likely  to  be  very 
scrupulous  upon  returning  true  bills  to  any  indictment  presented  to  them. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  the  four  commoners  were  tried  by  a  jury  at  West- 
minster. They  were  convicted,  and  were  executed  on  the  17th.  These  four 
men  did  not  confess  upon  the  scaffold  to  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
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aeeosed.  As  men  about  to  die  they  coofessed  their  auui  genentll^.  Aocording 
to  the  letter  of  &  bjBtandeF,  "  who  heard  them,  and  wrote  ereij  word  they 
spake,"  *  ITorria  aoid  that  he  deaerred  to  die,  "  but  the  causo  wherefore  I 
die  judge  not,  but  if  ye  judge,  judge  the  best."  Of  the  other  three  he  says 
titat  they  "  in  a  manner  "  confessed  all.  But  when  he  cornea  to  particulan 
the  "all  "  eraporateB  in  general  admissions  of  a  aijaiiil  life,  A  Portngnese, 
who  has  giTsn  a  most  minut^  account  of  these  execntione,  says,  of  the  four 
commoners,  "  they  besought  the  bystauders  to  pray  for  them,  and  that  thay 
yielded  themselves  to  death  with  joy  and  exceeding  gladneoa."  f 

The  last  scene  of  this  dismal  tragedy  quickly  opens.  On  the  IStli  of 
May  a  select  number  of  peers  assembled  in  the  Tower — ^twenty-seren  in 
all.  The  duke  of  tforfolk  preaided.  The  queen  was  airaigi^;  and 
pleaded  not  guilty.  There  is  no  record  of  the  tri^ ;  no  tittle  of  the 
evidence  is  preierred.  The  verdict  was  "  Qntlty  \"  the  judgment, "  to  be 
beheaded  or  burned  at  the  king's  pleasure."  like  same  form  was  gone 
Uiroogh  with  lord  Bochfort ;  with  the  usual  sentence  of  death  for  treason, 
lawyers  are  perplexed  now  to  know  under  what  statute  any  one  of 
those  accused  could  have  been  found  guilty  of  treason.  The  evidence  was 
not  open  to  the  world,  for  the  piMseding  "  was  enclosed  in  strong  walla."  % 
A  Flemish  gentleman,  in  Londo^^  the  time,  complains  of  the  absence  oi 
witneases  upon  these  tiials.  Then,  and  long  after,  in  trials  for  high  treason  the 
witnesses  were  not  confronted  with  the  prisoners ;  and  it  was  held  suffix 
cient  to  read  out  their  depodtions.  We  can  thna,  easily  underataud  how,  on 
sn^  a  state-trial,  to  be  accused  was  necessarily  to  be  condemned.  On  the 
morning  of  her  ezecuti(m,  Anne  Boleyn  requested  Kingston  to  be  present 
while  she  received  the  sacrament,  and  then  declared  her  "  innocency."  She 
had  been  brought  before  Cranmer,  before  her  trial,  to  be  examined  upon 
some  mysterious  point  which  enabled  him  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  divorce 
Burnet  says  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  pre-contract  with  the  earl  of  2forth- 
nmberland.  This  the  earl  denied  upon  oath.  When  she  died  for  alleged 
adultly,  she  was  by  law  proclaimed  not  to  have  been  the  king's  wife  at  alL 

Iionl  Bochfort  was  executed  with  the  four  commoners  on  the  17th  of 
Hay.  On  the  19th,  Anne  was  brought  out  to  die  on  the  Tower^green. 
Singsbm  thus  wrote  of  his  last  interview  with  her  within  the  prison-wallB ; 
"She  sent  for  me,  and  at  my  coming  she  said, '  Mr.  Kingston,  I  hear  say  I 
shall  not  die  ^re  noon,  and  I  am  very  sorry  therefore ;  for  I  thought  then 
to  be  dead  and  past  my  pain.*  I  told  her  it  should  be  no  pain,  it  was 
so  snbtle.  And  then  she  said, '  I  heard  say  the  executioner  was  very  good, 
and  I  have  a  little  neck,'  and  put  her  hand  about  it,  laughing  heartily.  I 
have  seen  many  men  and  also  women  executed,  aud  they  have  been  in  great 
sorrow ;  and  to  my  knowledge  this  lady  hath  mu(^  joy  and  pleasure  in 
death." 

The  Portuguese  sojourner  in  London  has  left  the  most  detuled  account 
of  this  deed,  which  startled  Europe  aa  much  as  the  cruel  end  of  Fisher  and 
More.    Anne  was  beheaded  with  a  sword,  "  which  thing  had  not  before  been 

*  Coartwtine'B  Letter  ta  CromireU,  in  ' '  ArchBologii." 

i-  ImVKi  written  from  London  on  the  10th  of  June,  from  a  FortugQeu  geaUtman  to  ■  &iend 
hliiibon,  tniulatcdbf  Lord  Stnugfoird.     "EicerpUt  Histories,"  p.  2S0. 
t  WyMt. 
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aem  in  tiui  land  of  Bngbad."  She  wu  habited  in  a  robe  of  black  duns^ 
The  ipeech  irhich  the  fordgDer  assigns  to  her  diffen  in  no  essentials  from 
that  given  by  Stow,  bnt  is  somewhat  fuller ;  and  is  not  open  to  the  Bospidoti 
of  bmag  curtailed  bj  the  English  chroniclers  of  the  time :  " '  Good  &iendi,  I 
am  not  come  here  to  excuse  or  to  justify  myself,  forasmuch  as  I  know  foU  weH. 
that  aught  that  I  could  say  in  my  defence  doth  not  appertun  unto  you,  and 
thatlconlddrawno  hope  of  life  from  the  same.  But  I  come  here  only  to  die, 
and  thoa  to  yield  mys^  humbly  to  the  will  of  &a  king  my  lord.  And  if  in 
my  life  I  did  ever  offond  the  king's  grace,  sorely  with  my  death  I  do  now 
atone  tar  the  same.  And  I  blame  not  my  judges,  nor  any  oth«r  manner  of 
penon,  nor  anything  save  the  cruel  law  dT  the  land  by  which  I  die.  But  be 
this,  and  be  my  faults  ss  they  may,  I  beseech  you  idl,  good  friends,  to  pray  for 
the  life  of  the  king  my  sorereign  lord  and  yours,  vho  is  one  of  the  beat 
princes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  who  hath  always  treated  me  so  well,  that 
better  could  not  he ;  wherefore  I  submit  to  death  with  a  good-will,  hnmbly 
asking  pardon  of  all  the  world.'  Then  with  her  own  hands,  she  took  hw 
coifr  from  her  head,  and  delireved  them  to  one  of  her  ladies,  uid  then  potting 
on  a  litfJe  cap  of  linen  to  corer  her  hair  withal,  she  said, '  Alas,  poor  head ! 
in  a  very  brief  space  thou  wilt  roll  in  tfa^iut  on  this  scaffold ;  and  as  in  life 
thou  didst  not  merit  to  wear  the  crown  <^E  queen,  so  in  death,  thou  deserrest 
not  a  better  doom  than  this.  And  ye,  my  damsels,  who,  whilst  I  lived,  ever 
shewed  youTBelves  so  diligent  in  my  serrice,  and  who  are  now  to  be  present 
at  my  last  hour  and  mortal  agony,  as  in  good  fortune  ye  were  faithful  to  me, 
80  evert  at  this  my  miserable  death  ye  do  not  forsake  me.  And  aa  I  cannot 
reward  you  for  your  true  service  to  me,  I  pray  you  take  comfort  ior  my  loss ; 
howbeit,  foi^t  me  not ;  and  be  always  faithful  to  the  king's  grace,  and  to  her 
whom  with  happier  fortune  ye  may  have  as  your  queen  and  miatrees.  And 
esteem  your  honour  &r  beyond  your  life ;  and  in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord 
Jeen,  forget  not  to  firay  for  my  soul.' 

"  And  being  minded  to  say  no  more,  she  knelt  down  upon  both  knees,  and 
one  of  her  ladies  covered  her  eyes  with  a  bandage,  and  then  they  withdrew 
themselves  some  little  space,  and  knelt  down  over  agtunat  the  scaffold, 
bewailing  bitterly  and  ahedding  many  tears.  And  thus,  and  without  more  to 
B^  or  do,  was  her  head  stricken  off;  she  making  no  confession  of  her  &ult, 
and  only  saying,  '  0  Lord  God,  have  piiy  on  my  soul ; '  and  one  of  her 
ladies  then  took  up  the  head,  and  the  othera  the  body,  and  covering  them 
with  a  sheet,  did  put  them  into  a  chest  which  there  stood  ready,  and  carried 
them  to  the  church  which  is  within  the  Tower," 

There  is  nothing  which  the  Drama  could  add  fo  move  terror  and  pity, 
when  the  curtain  should  drop  upon  the  closing  scene  of  this  tragedy.  But 
History  has  one  fact  to  add,  still  more  awiiil.  It  is  the  one  iact  which  shows 
UE  how  more  terrible  is  the  condition  of  a  man  utterly  heartless  and  shameless, 
who,  having  moved  all  the  instruments  of  so^alled  justice  to  accomplish  tbe 
death  of  the  wife  of  his  most  ardent  devotion — and  having  in  this  accomplish' 
ment  also  procured  her  child  to  be  held  illegitimate,  as  he  had  willed  as  to  the 
child  of  a  former  wife — at  length  is  joyous  and  triumphant.  Queen  Anne 
was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  May.  On  the  20th  Senry  was  married  to  Jane 
Seymour.  The  council  exhorted  him,  we  are  told,  to  marry  immediately, 
for  a  state  neceseity.     Nature  cries  out  against  the  outn^  upon  all  the 
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life ;  bat  tbe  political  pbilosopbeF  says,  "  he  looked  upon 
mfttarimonj  u  on  indifferent  official  act  which  hii  dutj-  required  at  the 
moment."  *  We  can  find  no  reasonable  canoe  to  doubt  that  from  the  first 
step  to  the  last,  the  charge  was  got  np,  the  indictments  prepared,  the  jnriee 
•elected,  tiie  peen  npon  the  trial  nominated,  the  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour 
settled, — and  last,  but  not  least  significant  fact,  a  new  parliament  called  for 
the  sole  porpose  of  making  a  new  law  of  succession,  before  the  cannon  of  the 
Tower  had  announced  that  Anne  had  perished.  That  parliament  met  on  the 
8th  of  June.  We  know  not  the  date  of  the  writs  of  summons  -,  hut  it  was 
abiolntely  imposublethat  the  elections  could  have  taken  place,  and  Feere  and 
Commons  have  been  in  their  places  within  eighteen  days  of  the  ezecation  of 
Amie,  had  not  those  writs  been  issued  at  the  same  time  as  the  order  for  a 
Bpedal  ccanmisnon  was  issued,  namely,  on  the  24tfa  of  April.    Eren  this  date 
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woold  only  allow  forty-three  days.  The  writs  for  a  new  parliament  were 
usually  returnable  in  three  months.  The  death  of  the  queen  was  manifestly 
"  a  foregone  conclusion." 

The  recent  historian  of  this  period,  aa  we  venture  to  think,  has  carried 
his  admiration  of  the  self-asserting  force  of  character  in  Henry  Till, 
to  an  extent  which  blinds  him  to  the  hideouBness  of  the  acts  in  which  that 
force  is  too  often  exhibited.    Mr,  Froude  has  given  us  this  alternative — to 

*  FroDile,  "Hiitorj,"  vol.  U.  p.  £02. 
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receive  Iiis  history,  in  its  endeaTourg  to  prove  a  "  haman  being  aioful  whotn 
the  world  has  ruled  to  be  ionocent,"  as  "  a  re-assertioa  of  the  truth,  or  the 
ahame  of  noble  names  which  have  not  deaerred  it  at  our  hands."  •  Which 
are  the  "noble  names F"  CranmerF  the  amiable  and  timid,  who  fuzniehea 
the  moat  direct  evidence  that  he  believed  in  Anne's  innocence,  but  did  not 
dare  to  aaaert  it.  Cromwell  P  to  whom  his  master's  word  was  as  Uie  bresUi 
of  his  noBtrOs.  Aodley  F  who  in  begging,  again  and  again,  for  a  doe  ahaie 
of  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries,  makes  this  forcible  appeal  to  the  king's 
iavour,  "  I  have  in  this  world  sustained  great  damage  uid  infamy  in  serving 
the  king'a  highness,  which  this  grant  shall  recompense."  Kch  P  the  betrayer 
of  Fiaher  and  More — the  branded  perjurer — the  alavish  batterer,  who,  when 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  CiHnmoDB  in  1537,  compared  Henry  to  Solomon  for 
pradence,  to  Samaon  for  stren^h,  and  to  Abaalom  for  beauty, — the  very  mm 
which  wanned  and  enlightened  the  universe.  iN^orfolk  F  the  declared  enemy 
of  his  niece,  Anne, — he,  who  upon  an  ofience  given  to  Henry  by  some  of  his 
&mily,  in  1641,  deprecates  the  anger  of  the  king  by  arowing  that  he  had 
betrayed  the  words  of  hia  mother-in-law ;  and,  using  not  the  langnage  of  an 
liiigl^hman  but  of  a  slave  dreading  the  bowstring,  lays  himself  at  Henry's 
feet  ae  a  "  poor  wretch,"  and  claims  as  a  merit, "  the  amall  love  my  two  £dae 
traitorous  nieces,  [Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard]  and  my  mother-in- 
law,  have  borne  unto  me."  t  Eitzwilliam  P  who  is  distinctly  accused,  in 
Conatantine's  letter  to  Cromwell,  of  having  deceived  the  unhappy  N'orria  into 
TTiftlnTig  some  &lse  confessions,  which  he  recanted  in  the  most  positive  manner 
upon  his  arraignment  and  at  hia  execution — Fitzwilliam  P  the  king's  treasurer, 
to  whom  Baynton  deplores  that  only  one  will  confess— (the  racked  musician), 
"  wherefore  it  should  much  touch  the  ting's  honour  if  no  further  appear." 
The  lives  of  six  persons  were  as  nothing  compared  with  "  the  king's  honour." 
Such  are  some  of  the  lending  men  in  this  pro(»ediiig — the  "  noble  nam^  "  that 
are  to  make  us  accept  the  accusations  against  Anne  Boleyn,  as  confirmed  by  her 
judges,  "as  proofs  of  Holy  Writ."  /  We  are  told  that,  "if  the  Catholics  could 
have  fastened  the  stain  of  murder  on  the  king  and  the  statesmen  of  England, 
they  would  have  struck  the  faith  of  the  Eatablishment  a  harder  blow  than  by  a 
poor  tale  of  scandal  against  a  weak,  erring,  suffering  woman : "  and  that  "  the 
Protestants,  in  mistaken  generosity,  have  courted  an  infamy  for  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  they  owe  their  being,  which,  staining  the  fountain,  must  stain 
for  ever  the  stream  which  flows  from  it."  Arewefor  ever  to  read  history  under 
the  fear  that  if  we  trust  to  the  everlasting  principles  of  justice — ^to  our  hatred 
of  oppression — to  our  contempt  for  sycophancy  and  worldly-mindednesa — we 
may  be  "  staining  the  fountain  "  which  we  regard  as  a  well  of  life  ?  Is  there 
no  firmer  resting-place  for  true  thought  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  debateable 
ground  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  P  la  there  no  common  platform 
of  historical  evidence  upon  which  both  can  meet  to  examine  such  questions 
honestly  and  temperately  F  What,  in  truth,  have  the  personal  motives  which 
led  to  the  rejection  of  papal  supremacy — what  the  seizure  of  first  &uits  and 
tenths  by  the  crown — what  tho  avarice  that  prompted  the  destruction  of 
the  monasteries — what  the  burnings  for  heresy — what  the  "  six  articles  "  of 
1539,  by  which  all  men  were  to  be  "  regimented  "  into  belief— what  have 

*  Fronde,  toI.  iL  p.  5t0,  t  State  Fftpan,  vol.  i.  p.  721. 
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theae  to  do  with  with  the  Protestant  "ibuntBin,"  or  the  "  stream  which  flowfr 
firom  it  ?  "  Still  less  ought  the  Terdict  of  him  who  thoughtfully  wdghs  the 
almoflt  total  absence  of  satisfactory  evidence  agEtinst  Anne  Bolejn  in  the  one- 
scale, — and  the  undeniable  wilfulnesB,  cruelty,  revenge,  and  lust  of  Henry  in 
the  other, — to  be  considered  aa  an  imputation  against  the  strength  of  tie 
principles  on  which  the  worship  of  ^oteatant  England  reats.  Let  lis  be 
thaukiul  that,  under  the  dispensationB  of  Ood,  there  were  very  few  righteous 
men  called  to  do  the  evil  work  that  accompanied^  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
power — for  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  righteous  men  could  not  have  done 
it  so  quickly  and  ao  effectually.  But  let  us  not  compromise  our  moral  sense 
by  having  what  is  called  "  a  state  necessity  "  proposed  to  us  as  the  rule  of 
insdom  and  virtue.  History  may  be  so  written  as  to  make  some  believe  that 
despotism  ia  the  only  safeguard  for  a  nation's  prosperity  and  happiness.  It 
has  been  bo  written  in  by-gone  times,  and  the  sophistry  is  struggling  for 
revival.  But  let  this  pass.  Anne  Boleyn  sleeps  in  the  chapel  in  the  Tower, 
where  so  many  other  victims  of  tyranny  sleep ;  and  in  spite  of  every  laborious 
detraction,  her  fate  will  not  be  remembered  without  honest  tears. 


St  Fotsr'*  Chapel  Is  thoTowtrotLoudMi. 

The  bishops  and  abbots,  quaking  for  fear — the  lay  lords  and  commoners, 
with  a  Bcent  of  spoil— thus  got  together  within  three  weeks  of  the  appalling 
events  that  were  probably  still  imperfectly  rumoured  in  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  told  by  Audley,  the  chancellor,  of  the  great  cause^  of  their 
being  unexpectedly  suaimoned.    The  king  desired  them  to  determine  as  to 
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ihe  BuccesBion  of  the  crown ;  for  he  knew,  confeMed  the  chancelliv,  that  he 
was  "hinuelf  obnoxioiu  to  in&nnltiea,  and  even  death  itself."  *  "if  ring 
acknowledgment !  The  candid  Audlej  adda,  "  a  thing  veiy  rare  for  kinga  to 
think  of."  Had  the  king  bad  dreams,  when  all  should  hare  gone  "meriy  as 
a  marriage  bell  F  "    Did  he  see  where  "  death  keeps  his  court,"— 

"  Scoffing  U>  itate,  »od  grioning  at  hi(  piaap — 
Allowing  him  >  brwth,  ■  litUs  aeciM 
To  inanarehiM,  Im  Iau«d,  uid  kill  wttli  looks  t "  * 

Somebod}'',  perhapB,  had  told  him,  in  as  gentle  language  as  was  used  to  the 
dauphin  of  France,  that  kings  sometimes  did  die.  Bat,  with  that  morbid 
craring  for  power  after  the  grave  is  closed  upon  him,  that  marks  the  selfish 
and  tyrannous  man,  whether  there  ia  a  crown  to  be  disposed  of  or  a  hooae 
and  lands,  king  Heaiy  contrived  that  his  parliament  should  pass  the  most 
unconstitutional  statute  that  had  ever  attempted  to  coDTert  the  andent 
monarchy  into  a  personalty,  making  the  crown  a  chattel,  for  any  royal 
flatterer  to  take  by  bequest,  and  "  put  it  in  his  pocket."  England  was  deli- 
vered over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  Heniy  by  the  prostration  of  this 
parliament.  It  was  enacted — ^the  issue  of  the  marriage  with  Catherine  being 
rendered  illegitimate  by  a  previous  statute,  and  by  reason  of  a  divorce  pco- 
nounced  before  the  execution  of  the  late  lady  Anne  for  treason,  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  waa  therefore  ill^timate,  that  marriage  being  "  never  good  nor 
consonant  to  the  laws," — that  the  oath  taken  to  uphold  that  suoceaaion  was 
to  be  superseded  by  another  oath  to  mnintiiiti  the  issue  of  the  late  marriage 
with  the  king's  "entirely  beloved  wife"  queen  Jane;  and  that  all  who 
should  aasert  the  lawfulneas  of  the  issue  of  the  former  marriages  should  be 
guilty  of  high  treason.  Here  were  two  daughters  of  the  king  [wecluded  from 
inheriting  the  throne.  Naturally  enough,  the  people  would  consider  whom 
they  were  to  obey,  if  there  should  be  no  issue  of  this  third  marriage.  If  ever 
was  the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession  m<»:e  imminent.  Was  the  danger 
likely  to  be  removed  by  an  enactment  that,  on  ^lure  of  issue,  the  king 
might  limit  the  descent  of  the  crown,  by  letters  patent,  or  by  his  will,  to  any 
person  in  possession  or  remsinder,  who  shall  be  obeyed  accordingly,  whether 
male  <»  female  ?  The  object  was  that  Henry  might  bequeath  the  crown  to  his 
illegitimate  son,  the  duke  of  Kchmond.  But  the  object  was  defeated  by 
One  greater  than  "King,  Lorda,  or  Commons.  The  duke  died  whilst  the  bill 
was  passing  through  parliament. 

Mary,  the  king's  first  daughter,  is  now  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age ;  Elizabeth  is  scarcely  three  years.  Hary  has  incurred  the  greatest  perils 
by  her  undaunted  refusal  to  receive  the  marriage  of  her  mother  as  nnlawfiil. 
"  For  a  great  while  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  king ;  who, 
being  impatient  of  contradiction  from  any,  but  eapedally  &om  his  own  child, 
was  resolved  to  strike  a  terror  in  all  Ms  people  by  putting  her  openly  to 
death."  f  Burnet  adds,  that  Cranmer  induced  the  king  to  relax  from  thia 
strodoas  resolve.     But  the  princess  was  kept  from  court,  and  lived  in  great 
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BecliuioQ.  There  is  a  stoiy,  for  which  no  authority  is  given,  that  Aone 
Boleyn,  oc  the  Uet  erening  of  her  life,  fell  on  her  kneea  before  the  wife  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  requesting  her  to  go  to  the  lady  Maiy,  and  in  the 
same  way  kneeling  before  her,  beg  her  to  pardon  an  unfortunate  woman  the 
wrongs  ahe  had  done  her.*  Be  this  true  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  removal 
of  Anne  was  considered  an  opportunity  for  the  lady  Mary  again  to  approach 
her  stem  lather.  Cromwell  appears  to  have  been  Bolicitous  to  effect  a 
reconciliation ;  and  partly  by  his  threats,  and  partly  by  his  entreaties,  the 
unhappy  woman  was  led  to  make  a  complete  renonciation  of  all  her  former 
opinions — to  accept  the  king  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church ;  to  "  utterly 
lefuBO  the  bishop  of  Bome'e  pretended  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction 
within  this  realm;"  and  to  recognise  the  marriage  of  her  mother  with 
the  king  aa  unlawful,  by  3od'a  law  and  man's  law.  The  abject  style  in 
which  the  daughter  creeps  in  the  dust  before  the  parent — the  fulsome 
Battery  in  which  she  endeSTOors  to  propitiate  his  favour — are  proofs  of 
the  terror  which  that  man  inspired,  and  of  the  arts  which  ail  who 
came  within  the  reach  of  his  power  ezerciaed  to  disarm  his  ferocity. 
Thus  Mary  writes :  "  Aa  I  have,  and  shall,  knowing  your  excellent  learning, 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  put  my  soul  into  your  direction ;  and  by  the 
same  hath  and  will,  in  all  things  from  henceforth,  direct  my  conscience,  so 
my  body  I  do  wholly  commit  to  your  mercy  and  fiitherly  pity ;  desiring  no 
state,  no  condition,  nor  no  manner  degree  of  living,  but  each  as  Tour  G-race 
ahall  appinnt  unto  me ;  knowledging  and  confessing,  that  my  state  can  not 
be  BO  v^e,  as  either  the  extremity  of  justice  would  appoint  unto  me,  or  as 
mine  offences  have  required  and  deserved,"  t  She  was  well  instructed.  She 
had  at  length  learnt  the  parrot  note  vrith  which  the  despot,  so  vain-glorious 
of  his  "  learning,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  knowledge"  was  to  be  approached. 
She  had  no  opinion,  when  asked  to  declare  herself  upon  doctrinal  points,  but 
"  such  as  she  should  receive  &om  the  king,  who  had  her  whole  heart  in  his 
keeping."  TTpon  pilgrimage,  purgatory,  and  relics  she  had  no  guide  but  the 
king's  "  inestimable  virtue,  high  wisdom,  and  excellent  learning."  She  saved 
her  head  by  this  duplicity,  for  which  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  blame  her; 
but  she  took  her  revenge  for  a  long  suppression  of  her  real  opinions,  by 
exacting  conformity  to  them  when  the  gibbet  and  the  stake  were  at  her  own 
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Bib, 
Tom  QiMe'*  di>pl«wiire  and  my  Iiziprifoiiment  on  tlungi  soe  ilrangt  onto  me,  u  wb&t  to 
iriighte,  or  trbAt  to  eieoM,  I  uu  kltogeCAer  igtioruit  Wheru  yon  aend  nnto  me,  (willing  me  to 
con&aM  B  trnlli,  ud  eoe  to  obtejne  your  &voiir)  by  ndi  an  whome  yon  know  U>  be  mine  autdait 
piofeswd  enemy,  I  iio«  aoceux  raoeiTed  thii  atsiagt  by  bim,  tlieu  I  rightly  conaeated  your 
ineuiing  ;  and  if  u  you  my,  conlesaing  a  tmtlL  indeed  may  proeuia  my  aaltie  I  thall  Tsa  all 
iriUingngae  and  dntie  perform  your  eommand.  But  let  not  yoni  Qraee  ntr  imi^ue  that  your 
poore  wife  trill  arer  be  brouj^t  to  adMamUd^  a  fault,  where  not  aoe  maah  u  a  thoo^d  erer 
prooMded.  And  to  ipeaka  a  tnlh,  never  a  prinoe  bad  wife  more  loyall  tn  nZI  dvig,  on^  in  all 
tni«  afEaetiOD,  then  yon  bare  aver  found  w  Atimt  Boltn,  leiA  whioh  name  and  plaoe  I  could 
willingly  bare  vmttmUd  nj/»^,  if  God  and  your  Gna^a  plianire  bad  k>  bene  plouisd.  NeMer 
did  I  a(  any  tima  BM  Cure  fingstt  my  adta  in  my  raallstlon,  or  zsceaTad  qneenibipp^  bnt  that  I 
alwsyea  hoied  for  nMh  an  allaiation  aa  now  I  finde  ;  for  the  groonif  of  my  pr^ermeal  bung  on 
noe  aarar  foondation  tiun  yosr  Qracc'i  fancge,  tlie  letut  mllention  wu  fitt  and  anSdsat  (T 
knove)  lo  draa  liat  /oncys  to  some  otiier  lubjecte.  Tan  bava  choaeii  me  fnm  a  lov  otata  to 
be  your  qoe^me  and  eompanioa  fiure  bvyon^  rny  deteri  or  daire  ;  if  Uven  joa  found  me  worthy 
of  tadl  htnuxtr,  good  your  Oract  let  not  any  light  fancye,  or  bode  aoanaell  of  my  eaemia 
KifAJrou  your  ptincely  fkrour  &om  me  ;  neither  lett  that  tiayne,  ih/a  tuuiorUiy  stayne  of  a 
dialoyall  hart  towarda  your  good  Oraee,  ntr  eatt  to  fmie  a  blott  one  your  most  datiAiIl  lile, 
and  tht  irtfani  princtae  jour  danghter.  Trye  m%  good  lung,  batlttBU  Aom  a  lawfail  tryall ; 
and  let  not  my  awome  enemyes  al  at  tay  aceiuen  and  judges ;  yee  let  me  reoeare  an  opot 
IryaS,  for  my  truth  lAalt  feare  noe  open  ahames.  Then  ihall  you  lee  nttcr  mint  umoenuye 
deered,  your  loapition  and  conaoience  tati^fied,  the  ^Tnomtaye  and  Blander  of  (he  world  atonMcf, 
or  my  gtalt  opettiy  duiand.  Soe  that  wbataoerer  Qod  or  you  may  determint  of  jrow  wace 
may  be  freed  from  an  opm  antvre,  and  mine  cfftna,  icing  soe  lawAiIly  proved,  yonr  Qraee  u 
ai  liiaiy  both  ttfore  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute  viorOiy  pmuAmtiU  on  me  oa  an 
ojifaytUiilt  wife,  but  to  follow  your  ufaUcn  alrtady  aetied  one  that  paitie,  for  ichote  lake  I  on 
now  ni  /  am,  tchoee  osme  I  couJd  lome  good  vAUt  mce  have  pomttd  itnlo,  your  Oraet  being 
not  igiwrani  of  my  itapition  therein, 

But  if  you  have  aii'eady  delermined  of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  dtoth,  but  on  itifamina 
jfani&r  muit  bring  you  the  joying  of  yonr  dealred  happinee,  then  I  deure  of  Qod  that  baVill 
pardon  your  great  unne  ber^  and  likewise  my  euemyee  the  inBtmmente  tiiereo^  and  that  he 
will  not  call  yon  to  a  straight  aceompt  for  yonr  nnpiiocely  and  cniell  nsage  of  me,  at  ids  genenll 
judgement  aeat,  where  both  yon  and  my  aelfe  must  shortly  appeaie,  and  in  whose  jiurt  jgdgemsot 
I  doubt  not,  what  aoever  the  world  may  thinke  of  mee,  mine  inocencye  almll  be  openly  knovane, 
and  anSeiently  cleared.  Hy  last  and  only  request  iJiaH  be,  that  my  selfe  may  only  bean  the 
burthen  of  your  Qrace's  displeasure  ;  and  tiiat  it  may  not  ievch  the  innocent  bodIb  of  thosa  poor 
gentlemen,  wboma  aa  I  understand  azt  likewise  in  stmigbt  imprisoment  for  m;  sake.  If  I 
crer  have  found  fBTonie  is  your  sight,  if  ever  the  mane  of  Ann  Bulen  hsTe  ben'  pleaeicg  in 
yonr  eaies,  then  let  me  obteyne  thi*  rrjatit;  And  soe  I  will  lanTe  to  trobla  your  Cirace  any 
fnrthai.  With  mine  earmil  prayer  to  the  Trinitie  to  bare  your  Qraee  in  hia  good  Ixeping,  and 
to  direct  yon  in  all  yo'  acUona,  fiim  my  dolifull  prison  in  the  Tower  the  6tli  of  Haye, 
Tour  most  Jjvyall  and 

em  tijOiMl  Wife, 

Am  Boxair. 

The  Ladye  .... 

to  the  Einge  he  .  .  . 

ofthoTowe  .... 

At  the  foot  of  the  US8.  the  following  memoisndum  appears  in  ikt  SMne  handwriting.  The 
part  deetroyed  by  Ere  is  supplied  in  italics  : — 

On  the  King  sending  a  meaaengar  lo  Queen  Ann  Bulea  in  tht  Tower  willing  her  to  confesse 
the  Irvlh,  ihe  laid  thai  iht  could  confeeje  nee  more,  then  shee  had  alrtady  done.  But  at  he 
aayd  she  ainst  conceale  nothing  the  vould  add  this,  that  she  did  acknowledge  her  aelfe  ind^iled 
to  the  Ung  for  many  favours,  for  raysing  her  first  (o  6«  *  *  *  norf  to  be  a  Marqnef^  nert 
to  be  hia  Qoeme,  and  that  now  he  ctndd  bertowe  noe  furUier  honor  upon  her  than  if  A«  were  toe 
fieaied  to  make  ber  bj  marUidome  a  Mini. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Icelud— Ita  oonditioo  id  the  t*r\j  put  of  the  reign  of  Henrj  VIIL— Tb«  Engluli  F&le— Itrgioos 
bejond  the  P&le — Soirej,  lienteiuDt-gOTenior— The  e&rl  of  EUdan  smated — BebeliioD  of 
1634 — Thoinu  Pitigerkld— Uonler  of  archUshop  Allen— Progren  of  the  rebellion— 
Fitigsnld  Buirendeni— He  and  hil  Dndw  attainted  and  eiecnted — Violated  promiBcs — 
Sopremae;  of  Henr;  evtabliahed — Disregard  of  the  real  welfare  of  the  coaat^ — Attempta 
to  make  Irdaad  jidd  reTenne— Irish  ftk^iona  of  dreea — Charader  of  the  na^Tea. 

"Whem  Froiasart,  travelling  in  England  towarda  the  end  of  the  fourteentli 
CMituTf,  fftlls  in  acquaintance  with  Sir  Henry  CnBtall,  "  an  honest  man  and  a 
wise,"  he  received  &om  this  Bquire  a  romantic  account  of  his  captivity  during 
Beren  years  in  Ireland.  Cristall  was  in  the  service  of  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
who  was  warring  against  the  native  Irish ;  and  on  one  occasion,  following  his 
master  in  the  pursuit  of  a  band  that  was  retreating  before  the  English 
archers,  his  horse  took  his  bridle  in  his  teeth,  fflid  ran  away  with  him  into  the 
thick  of  the  Irishmen.  "  One  of  them,"  ho  said,  "  by  lightness  of  running, 
leapt  up  behind  me,  and  embraced  me  in  Iiia  arms,  and  did  me  none  other 
hurt ;  but  so  led  me  out  of  the  way,  and  so  rode'still  behind  me,  the  space  of 
two  hours,  and  at  last  brought  mo  into  a  secret  place,  thick  of  bushes,  and 
there  he  found  his  company,  who  were  come  thither,  and  scaped  all  dangers, 
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for  the  Englishmen  pursued  not  so  far.  Then,  aa  he  showed,  he  had  great 
joy  of  me,  and  led  me  into  a  town  *  and  a  strong  house,  among  the  woods, 
waters,  and  merea."  The  name  of  this  chief  was  Brian  Costeret.  He  gave 
Criatall  his  daughter  in  marriage,  who  bore  him  two  children  during  his 
seren  years'  eiperianoo  of  this  free  life  in  Bolitary  places.  But  the  kind- 
hearted  Irishman  was  taken  prisoner,  as  he  was  riding  the  hone  which 
Criatall  rode  when  be  was  captured.  That  horse  was  recognised  in  the 
Eugliah  camp ;  and  the  adventure  ended  by  Brian  being  released  upon  con- 
dition that  be  should  give  up  the  long-loat  Cristall,  with  his  family.  "  With 
great  pain,"  says  the  narrator,  "  be  n^de  that  bargain,  for  he  loved  me  well, 
and  my  wife  his  daughter,  and  our  childpen."t  Of  the  mode  of  existence  in 
the  Irishman's  "strong  house  among  the  woods  "  we  bsTe  no  fmther  glimpses. 
We  only  see  the  affectionate  and  hospitable  nature  of  the  man  who  saved  and 
succoured  his  enemy — a  nature  which  he  shared  with  the  majority  of  his 
countiymen.  From  the  time  of  Strongbow  there  had  bean  such  conatwat 
interfiisioQ  of  the  races ;  and  if  neglect  and  oppression  had  not  counteracted 
the  natural  influences  of  this  disposition  towards  a  cordial  agreement  between 
the  natives  and  the  settlers,  we  should  uot  have  to  describe,  as  we  now 
propose  to  do,  the  unhappy  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  period  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  materials  for  such  description  are  now  most  abundant. 
Instead  of  taking  the  account  which  Spenser  gives,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
aa  the  starting-point  in  the  history  of  evils  which  have  endured  to  our  own 
generation,  and  which  have  so  materially  influenced  the  course  of  public 
events  in  England,  we  hare  only  to  open  the  mass  of  State  Papers  which 
belong  to  half  a  century  earlier,  to  exhibit  a  condition  of  sode^  of  which 
there  was  no  parallel  in  the  Europe  that  bad  emerged  from  barbarism. 

The  English  Pale,  to  which  all  early  notices  of  Ireland  refer,  anciently  com- 
prised all  the  eastern  coast  from  Dundalk  bay  to  Waterford  harbour,  extending 
some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  inland.  The  term  "pale"  is  thus  explained: 
"When  Ireland  was  subdued  by  the  English,  divers  of  the  conqnerors 
planted  themselves  near  to  Dublin,  and  the  confines  thereto  adjoining ;  and 
so,  aa  it  were,  inclosing  and  impaling  themselves  within  certain  lists  and 
territories,  they  feared  away  the  Irish,  insomuch  aa  that  country  became 
mere  English,  and  thereof  it  was  termed  the  En^ish  pale."t  In  ISIS  the 
pale  was  so  rednced  in  its  extent,  that  a  line  drawn  from  Dundalk  to 
Kells,  from  Eells  to  Maynooth,  from  Maynooth  to  KilcuUen,  and  then 
towards  Dublin,  under  the  Wicklow  mountains,  would  comprise  all  the 
English  pale  from  the  aea.§  This  was  a  small  district  to  have  the  rule  of  a 
large  country  ;  and  we  shall  see  that,  practically,  a  very  nwrow  portion  of  the 
island  could  be  considered  as  under  the  Englieb  governance.  There  were,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  sixty  TOgions,  inhabited  by  those 
whom  this  reporter  of  the  "  state  of  Ireland"  in  1513,  calls  the  "king's 
Irish  enemies,"  These  regions,  "  some  as  big  as  a  shire,"  were  governed  hj 
chief  captaiiu,  calling  themsdves    kings,  princes,  dukes,  or  arch-dnkesi 

*  Toten,  in  Bngland  u  wdl  u  Ireland,  tu  the  tcnn  Ibr  sn;  oolkcUoo  of  dweUinp  hoTcrrr 
imall — aetUemaiti  uonnd  the  "ctronghDnn"  of  the  chief. 

t  Fniissut,  "hati  Beraen'  TniuJatioD,''  vol.  il.  p.  S2D,  ed.  1812. 

t  Stanihnnt,  in  Holindied,  p.  10 ;  ed.  1E8S. 

8  The  predeebounduyia  given  in  the  "3t«teof  Ireland,"  1515;  "  State  Pi^)«ni'' toL  ii.  p,  "-• 
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obeying  no  I&w  but  that  of  force ;  their  very  successions  depending  upon  the 
Btrongeat  arm  and  the  hardest  aword.  In  each  of  these  regions  of  Ulster, 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Conoaught,  we  find  the  names  of  the  chief  captains, 
from  "  the  great  Oneylle,  chief  captaine  of  the  nation,  within  the  countrey  of 
and  region  of  Tyreown,  to  Omullmoy  de  Fherkeall,  chief  captaine  of  bis 
nation,"  ia  Meatb.  N'aineB  that  are  still  familiar  to  us  call  up  remembrances 
of  bitter  aoimosities,  rebelliouB,  proscriptions — ranting  demagogues  and  wily 
priests  sowing  the  dragons'  teeth,  whilst  the  rich  soil  bore  no  com,  and  the 
labonrer  starred  where  there  was  no  security  for  the  funds  out  of  which 
labour  is  supported.  But  in  old  tdmea,  as  in  recent,  the  smaller  beasts  of  prey 
were  as  voradous  as  the  larger:  "In  erery  of  the  said  regions  there  be  divers 
petty  captains,  and  every  of  them  maketh  war  and  peace  for  himself."  A 
greater  evil  than  that  of  the  Irish  great  captains  "living  only  by  the  sword," 
was  that  of  "  thirty  great  captuns  of  English  noble  folk,  that  followeth  the 
same  Irish  order,  and  keepeth  the  same  role,  and  every  of  them  maketb 
war  and  peace  for  himselT' — the  Desmonds,  Eitzgeralds,  and  Fitzmaurices, 
the  Butlers,  Dillons,  and  Delameres.  In  the  few  districts  subject  to  tbe 
king's  writs — those  within  the  pale — the  people  were  so  oppressed  by  tbe 
courts  of  law,  that  tbey  were  glad  to  abandon  their  freeholds  for  ever.  In 
the  marches,  not  subject  to  the  king's  law,  they  were  as  much  oppressed  by 
individual  extortion.  The  reporter  of  1S16,  looking  at  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  such  misrule,  exdaims,  "  What  common  folk  in  all  this  world  is 
BO  poor,  so  feeble,  so  evil-beseen  in  town  and  field,  so  bestial,  so  greatly 
oppressed  and  trod  under  foot,  and  fared  so  evil,  with  so  great  misery  and 
with  so  wretched  life,  as  tbe  common  folk  of  Ireland."*  The  oppression  of 
the  poor  was  universal.  The  noble  folk,  whether  English  or  Iriah,  were 
oppresaoifl.  They  seized  upon  horse  meat  and  man's  meat  "  of  the  king's 
poor  subjects  by  compulsion,  for  nought,  without  any  penny  paying  therefor," 
— which  robbery  was  called  "coyn  and  livery."  The  Deputy  and  his 
Council  were  extortioners.  The  church  was  wholly  abandoned  to  lucre,; 
none  preaching  or  teaching  but  the  mendicant  friars.  In  every  department 
of  lay  or  spiritual  rule,  the  private  weal,  and  not  the  common  weal,  was  alone 
reguded.  This  plain-speaking  denouncer  of  evils  that  had  been  growing  for 
two  hundred  years,  writes,  that  the  people  despaired  of  a  remedy  for  these 
complicated  miseries,  and  said,  "  no  medicine  can  be  had  now  for  the  said 
infirmity,  but  such  as  have  been  had  afore  this  time ;  and  folks  were  as  wise 
that  time  as  they  be  now ;  and  since  they  could  never  find  remedy,  how 
should  remedy  be  found  by  usf  "t 

There  are  many  official  letters  and  memorials,  of  subsequent  dates,  which 
all  agree  in  setting  forth  the  turbulence  of  the  people  and  the  tyranny  of 
tiie  rulers.  Whether  English  or  Irish,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  authority 
who  was  not  a  plunderer  or  extortioner.  Under  Wolsey  the  government  of 
Ireland  had  been  principally  committed  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  was  ready 
enough  to  bum  and  destroy  in  the  lands  of  rebellious  chieftains,  but  was 
himself  suspected  of  "seditious  practices  and  subtle  drills."  Tbe  earl  of 
Surrey,  who  won  his  earldom  at  flodden,  was  sent  to  Ireland  aa  lord-lieu- 
tenant in  1620 ;  whilst  Eildare  was  in  England.   Surrey  took  a  soldier's  view 
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of  the  poaitiou  of  the  country,  but  one  which  indicated  slight  atateBmansbip ; 
"After  my  poor  opinion,  this  hind  shall  never  be  brought  to  good  order  and 
due  subjection,  but  only  by  conquest."  *  But  the  warlike  earl  is  not  sanguine 
about  his  scheme  ;  for  Wales,  he  says,  was  not  conquered  by  Edward  I.  in 
less  than  ten  years ;  and  aa  Ireland  is  Sve  times  as  large  as  Wales,  he  doubted 
if  it  could  be  so  soon  won.  But  there  was  a  greater  difficulty  in  Surrey's 
mind.  Even  if  conquered,  the  land  must  be  re-peopled.  "For  if  theBe 
country  people  of  the  Irish  should  inhabit,  undoubtedly  they  would  retnm  to 
their  old  iU-rooted  customs,  whensoever  they  might  see  any  time  to  take 
their  advMitage,  accordingly  as  they  have  ever  yet  done,  and  daily  do." 
Having  delivered  this  advice — painting  out  that  money  was  wanting  for  meti, 
victnals,  artillery,  and  fortresses — the  lord-lieuteDant  begs  to  serve  his  grace 
in  any  other  place  than  in  this  troublesome  land.  Surrey  goes  home.  Eildare 
comes  back.  The  feuds  between  the  two  great  rivfd  chie&,  Eildaie  and 
Ormond,  become  more  bitter  than  ever :  and  Eildare  is  again  suspected  of 
encouraging  revolt.  But  Wolsey  dares  not  remove  him  Irom  his  ofEce  of 
deputy,  for  ho  dreads  that  the  earl's  "kinsfolks,  the  O'Connors,  and  other 
such  wild  Irish  lords,  would,  for  revenge,  over-run  the  whole  English  pale." 
Kjldare  was  the  head  of  what  was  then  deemed  "  the  Irish  party  " — a  party 
not  BO  desirous  of  separation  from  England,  as  of  using  the  Enghsh  connection, 
not  as  the  means  for  promoting  the  real  improvement  of  the  country,  bat  for 
their  individual  aggrandisement.  Kildare,  at  last,  carried  his  schemes  too  Eu. 
In  1534  he  appears  to  have  been  preparing  to  defy  the  English  government  i 
for  lie  fumiehed  his  castles  with  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  the  royal  stores ; 
and  it  was  said  that  "  all  the  parchments  and  wax  in  England  "  would  not 
bring  him  thither  again.  The  earl,  however,  obeyed  the  royal  summons,  though 
slowly  and  unwillingly.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  upon  his  arrival  in 
London.  But  his  son,  lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  was  permitted  to  return  t» 
Ireland  aa  the  vice-deputy  appointed  by  his  &ther.  The  conseqnences  of 
this  somewhat  rash  confidence  were  unexpected  ;  but  they  were  the  natoral 
results  of  a  long  period  of  misgovemment,  through  which  "  neither  the 
English  order,  tongue,  nor  habit  was  used,  nor  the  king's  laws  obeyed,  above 
twenty  miles  in  compass."  t 

The  earl  of  Kildare  arrived  at  his  last  resting-place,  the  Tower  of  London, 
in  February,  1S34.  He  was  subsequently  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  for 
traitorously  levying  war  in  Ireland,  for  slaying  the  king's  faithiiil  subjectB, 
and  for  carrying  away  mumtions  of  war  from  the  king's  fortresses  to  bis  owb 
castles.  {  When  the  young  Fitzgerald — who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"the  silken  lord,"  &om  the  splendid  trappings  of  his  horses — knew  that  Us 
father  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  apprehending  that  the  power  of  the  race  of 
Geraldiues  was  coming  to  an  end,  he  suddenly  rose  in  open  revolt.  In  June, 
1534,  Cromwell  is  apprised  by  Bobert  Cowley  of  the  "rebelling  oftheearlof 
Kildare's  son,  and  brethren,  with  their  adherents."  He  states  that  they 
have  committed  "infinite  murders,  burnings,  and  robbings  in  the  English  pale, 
about  the  city  of  Dublin."  One  sentence  in  the  letter  of  Cowley  may  have 
led  to  a  belief  that  this  rebellion  was  as  much  a  religious  as  a  political 
movement:   "And,  as  I  am  very  credibly  informed,  the  said  earl's  bod, 
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brethren,  kinsmen,  and  adherents  do  make  their  avaimt  and  lioast,  tbat  they 
be  of  the  pope's  sect  and  baud,  and  him  will  tbey  serve  against  the  king  and 
all  his  part-taketa ;  saying  further  that  the  king  ia  accursed,  and  as  many  as 
take  his  part,  and  shall  be  openly  accursed."*  The  opinion  that  the 
emperor,  Charles  Y., 'veas  in  communication 'with  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and 
'  through  him  with  the  Geraldines,  appears  to  have  been  a  rumour  in  Water- 
ford.  In  the  disoi^anised  condition  of  Ireland,  the  deputy,  Skefibgton,  an 
Englishman — who  was  to  succeed  Eildare— not  yet  having  arrived  with  any 
military  force,  the  time  was  favourable  for  a  bold  attempt  to  supersede  the 
English  authority  altogether.  That  Henry  at  that  time  was  threatened  with 
excommunication,  was  a  stirring  matter  that  might  have  been  agitated 
amongst  men  prepared  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  ;  but  that  the  rejection 
of  the  papal  supremacy  in  England  was  the  occasion  of  thia  revolt  in  Ireland, 
seems  an  OTerstrained  inference  irom  the  facts  as  tbey  appear  in  ofGcial 
records  and  other  relationis.  Stanihurst,  the  chronicler  of  Irish  aSkirs,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  employment  of  such  a  motive  for  insurrection.  The 
religious  element  might  have  been  slightly  mixed  up  with  the  social 
tnrbnlence^ae  it  ever  has  been  since,  whenever  the  wretchedness  of  the 
people  is  to  be  roused  into  fierce  hatred ;  but  in  our  view,  this  rebellion  in 
Ireland  is  not  "  significant,  chiefly  because  it  was  the  first  in  which  an  out- 
break against  England  assumed  the  features  of  a  war  of  religion."t  Looking 
at  this  passage  of  Irish  history,  with  ii  knowledge  of  the  distracted  condition 
of  the  country,  the  hatreds  of  the  rival  chiefs,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
legitimate  authority,  the  universal  dominion  of  brute  force,  we  regard  the 
qoarrel  of  Henry  with  the  pope  as  a  coincidence  with  this  rebellion,  but 
the  very  least  of  its  causes. 

The  opening  scene  of  thia  Irish  revolt,  as  described  by  the  chronicler,  has 
a  deep  humui  interest.  On  St.  Barnabas'  day,  the  11th  of  June,  lord  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  at  the  head  of  seven  score  horsemen,  in  their  shirts  of  mail,  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and  passing  through  Dame's  G-ate,  crossed  the 
river  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  where  the  Council  were  sitting.  The  lord  Thomas 
took  his  seat  as  vice-deputy.  Then  the  council-chamber  was  suddenly  filled 
with  bis  armed  followers;  and  he  rose,  and  thus  spake:  "Howsoever 
injuriously  we  be  bandied,  and  forced  to  defend  ourselves  in  arms,  when 
neither  our  service  nor  our  good  meaning  towards  our  prince  his  crown 
avoileth,  yet  say  not  hereafter,  but  in  thia  open  hostility  which  here,  we 
profess  and  proclaim,  we  have  showed  ourselves  no  villains  nor  churls,  but 
warriors  and  gentlemen.  This  sword  of  estate  is  yours,  and  not  mine ;  I 
received  it  with  an  oath,  and  have  used  it  to  your  benefit.  I  should  stain 
mine  honour  if  I  turned  the  same  to  your  annoyance.  Now  have  I  need  of 
mine  own  sword,  which  I  dare  trust.  As  for  the  common  sword,  it  flattereth 
me  with  a  painted  scabbard,  but  hath  indeed  a  pestilent  edge,  already  bathed 
in  the  Greraldines'  blood,  and  now  is  newly  whetted  in  hope  of  a  further 
destruction.  Therefore  save  yourselves  from  us,  as  &om  open  enemies.  1 
^m  none  of  Henry's  deputy — I  am  his  foe.  I  have  more  mind  to  conquer 
than  to  govern ;  to  meet  him  in  the  field  than  to  serve  him  in  office.  If  all 
the  hearts  of  England  and  Ireland,  that  have  cause  thereto,  would  join  in 
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this  qusTTei  (as  I  hope  thej  irill),  then  should  he  eooa  abj  (as  I  truBt  he 
ahall)  for  hia  cruelty  and  tyranny,  for  which  the  age  to  come  may  lawfully  score 
him  up  among  the  ancient  tyrants  of  most  abominable  and  hateful  memory." 
This  speech — so  resolved  and  daring,  and  yet  so  characteriatic  of  the  high 
feelings  of  a  gentleman — carries  with  it  a  dramatic  propriety,  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  speeches  which  the  chroniclers  invent  for  their  heroes.*  It 
19  to  be  lamented  that,  in  their  aubseqaent  proceedings,  the  Oeraldioe  and 
his  supporters  did  not  maintain  their  declaration  that  they  were  "  no  villains 
nor  churls,  but  warriors  and  gentlemen."  "When  they  rushed  forth  from  the 
council  chamber,  orders  were  given  for  their  arrest  j  but  the  authorities  of 
Dublin  did  not  dare  to  execute  the  command,  and  some  of  the  Council  retired 
for  safety  to  the  castle.  There  was  a  contest  between  the  citizens  and  the 
insurgents,  in  which  the  rebels  were  succeBsful ;  and  they  were  thus  enabled 
to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress.  Amongst  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there  was 
John  Allen,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  who,  having  been  one  of  Wolaey's 
chaplains,  waa  appointed  by  the  cardinal  to  this  dignity — an  able  stateamao, 
systematically  opposed  to  the  G«raldineB  and  their  party.  When  the  castle 
was  besieged,  Alien,  knowing  the  hatred  in  which  he  waa  borne  by  the  inaur- 
gents,  escaped  by  night  in  a  vessel  in  which  he  hoped  to  cross  to  Bngland. 
By  accident  or  treachery  the  boat  was  stranded  near  Clontarf ;  and  after  ho 
hiid  been  a  few  houis  on  land,  he  was  seized  at  a  village  called  Artane,  and  then 
barbarously  murdered,  while  lord  Thomas  stood  by.  The  prior  of  Kilmain- 
ham,  writing  to  the  king,  aajs,  "  The  archbishop  of  Dublin,  being  in  ship 
to  depart  towards  England,  Thomas,  son  to  the  earl  of  Kildore,  caused  him  to 
be  taken  and  brought  before  him,  and  there  in  his  sight,  by  his  commandment, 
was  cruelly  and  shamefiilly  murdered,  and  other  divers  of  his  chaplains  and 
servants  that  were  in  his  company."  t  Sobert  Belye,  who  waa  present,  stated 
upon  his  examination  that  he  could  not  say  whether  it  was  by  the  command 
of  lord  Thomas,  or  not,  that  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  was  committed. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  was  sent  to  Maynooth,  one  of  Kildare's  castlea, 
with  a  casket  which  his  master,  lord  Thomas,  had  taken  from  the  prelate  : 
imd  tbat  his  master  "afterwards  sent  one  Charles,  hia  chaplain,  to  the  bishop 
of  Eome,  to  the  intent,  as  he  heard,  of  obtaining  absolution  for  killing  the 
bishop."  X  Upon  this  most  doubtfrd  evidence  it  is  assumed  that  the  massacre 
of  "  a  heretic  archbishop  "  waa  a  venial  and  acceptable  act  for  which  Bome 
would  willingly  grant  forgiveness ;  and  of  this  detestable  murder  we  are  told, 
"  Such  was  the  pious  ofiering  to  Qod  and  holy  Chureh  on  which  the  sns 
looked  down  as  it  rose  that  fair  summer  morning  over  Dublin  bay."  §  Again 
we  repeat  our  conviction,  founded  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  entire 
circumstances,  that  John  Allen  did  not  perish  because  he  was  "  a  heretic 
archbishop,"  but  because  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  effideut  instruments  in 
opposing  the  schemes  of  the  Oeraldines ;  that  "  holy  Church,"  and  its  contest 
for  supremacy  with  Henry  of  England,  had  furnished  no  incentive  and  no 

*  Mr.  Fronds  qnoUa  this  speeoh  from  CunpioD'E  "  Hiatory  of  Ireland."  and  &aoi  Lebuid'i 
HietoiT.  It  ii  UDgulu  tbat  he  did  not  go  to  tbe  eftrlier  authoritj  of  Stanihnin  ;  vhere  tbe 
apeecb  ia  giren  neui;  lu  Mr.  Fronde  gives  it,  vith  only  one  mateiul  varistdon.  StaniliDnt 
aaje  of  Henr;,  "  Uien  shall  he  soan  abj,  aa  I  trait  be  ihkll,  for  hia  ernel^  and  ^rmm;."  Id 
Mr.  Fronde's  Teraion  we  hav^  "then  Bbonld  be  be  a  bj-irord,  for  bia  Aereiy,  lechei;,  and 
tjTaiiny."  t  State  Fapen,  vd.  iL  p.  201. 
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motive  for  this  rebellian,  beyond  the  ancient  belief  that  the  country  was  held 
by  the  English  king>a  a  fief  of  tbe  papal  see ;  and  that  it  is  the  result  alone 
of  that  uncharitable  spirit  calling  itself  Frotestatit,  which  the  historian 
ought  to  reject,  if  the  party-politician  cannot  lay  it  aside,  that  we  are  to  be 
informed  at  this  day,  when  religions  diSerences  as  they  regard  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  ought  to  be  repressed  rather  than  stimulated,  that  such  as  these 
murderers  "were  the  men  whose  cause  the  Mores  and  the  Fishers,  the 
saintly  monks  of  the  Charterhouse,  and  the  holy  martyrs  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  Almighty  Father  of  the  world."  •  The  "  holy 
Church"  of  Catholic  Ireland  pronounced  its  curse  "against  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald and  others  for  killing  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,"  according  to  the 
horrible  formula  of  those  times ;  saying  "  let  no  man  be  to  them  mercifiil ;" 
invoking  the  God  of  mercy,  to  "  send  to  them,  and  erory  of  them,  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  strike  them,  and  every  of  them  with  pestilence,"  and  with  "  mad- 
sees,  blindness,  and  woodness  of  mind;"  and  calling  upon  "all  the  multitude 
of  angels,  that  they  be  accursed  before  them,  and  in  their  sight  as  spirits 
condemned."  t  If  this  cruel  and  blasphemous  presumption  of  erring  man  has 
passed  away,  and  is  held  utterly  alien  to  the  Christian  temper,  it  is  chiefly 
because,  when  we  think  of  the  wise  and  good  of  past  times,  we  forget  whether 
they  were  Boman  Catholic  or  Protestant ;  and  do  not  believe,  in  a  spirit  of 
intolerance,  that  "  the  Mores  and  the  Fishers,"  in  opposing  the  suprema4^  of 
Henry  Till.,  would  have  given  a  direct  or  an  indirect  sanction  to  the 
murderers  of  a  "  heretic  archbishop." 

Fitzgerald,  after  the  atrocious  slaughter  of  John  Allen,  with  a  small  force 
did  enormous  mischief  within  the  English  pale,  burning  and  destroying 
houses  and  iarms,  and  wasting  the  growing.com.  In  the  gallant  resistance 
which  he  made  to  the  rebeUion,  Butler,  now  earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory, 
pursued  the  same  medinral  system,  which  ever  disregarded  the  sufferings  of 
the  many.  The  siege  of  Dublin  castle  was  sbwly  conducted  by  an  incon- 
siderable rebel  band ;  whom  the  citizens  at  t^igth  redated,  and  arrested  as 
traitors.  The  delusive  hopes  which  the  Geraldines  had  entertained,  that 
their  cause  would  be  adopted  by  the  settlers  of  the  pale,  as  the  means  of 
ov^hrowing  the  English  rule,  were  wholly  dissipated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Dublin  citisens.  The  belief  that  the  old  rividry  of  the  Kildares  and  Ormouds 
might  be  closed  by  dividing  the  kingdom  between  them,  was  destroyed  by  the 
&itfa&l  conduct  of  Ossory :  "  The  traitor,  Thomas,  then  sent  to  the  earl  of 
Ossory,  how  that,  if  he  would  withdraw  his  duty  from  the  king,  he  would 
depart  and  divide  all  Ireland  with  him,  and  accept  him  as  his  father,  offering 
to  make  partition  of  his  own  inheritance  with  him ;  whereunto  he  answ^^d, 
that  if  his  country  had  been  wasted,  his  castles  won  or  prostrate,  and  himself 
exiled,  yet  would  he  never  shrink  to  persevere  in  his  duty  to  the  king,  to  the 
death."  X  ^^  notion  that  the  Smperor  and  the  Pope  would  furnish  prompt 
assistance  in  the  wild  enterprise  of  lord  Thomas  was,  no  doubt,  entertained  by 
him.  He  sent  a  priest  on  e  voyage  to  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to 
Some,  with  docamenta  "  which  should  prove  that  the  king  held  this  land  of 
the  see  of  Borne ;  alleging  the  king  ami  his  realm  to  be  heretics,  digressed 
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from  tlie  obedience  of  the  aame,  and  tbe  faith  Catholic ;"  at  the  sune  time 
promising,  in  return  for  aid,  "that  he  will  hold  the  same  land  for  them  and 
pay  tribute  yearly."  *  There  la  an  official  paper  by  Allen,  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  which  eaya,  "  the  Irish  men,  of  long  continuance,  have  Buppoaed  the 
regal  estate  of  tbis  laud  to  consiat  in  the  bishop  of  Borne,  for  tbe  time 
being,  and  the  lordship  of  tbe  kings  of  England  here  to  be  but  a  goveniance 
under  the  obedience  of  the  same,  which  causeth  them  to  have  more  respect 
of  due  subjection  unto  the  said  bishop  than  to  our  sovereign  lord."  t  ^o 
this  ancient  delusion  lord  Thomaa  appealed,  as  might  have  been  done  in  the 
times  of  Bichard  II.  But  in  spite  of  such  an  incitement  to  revolt,  there  were 
very  few  of  the  great  Irish  chiefs  who  gave  Fitzgerald  their  support.  The 
contest  went  on  for  some  months  after  the  arrival  of  sir  Williara  Skeffington, 
the  English  deputy,  without  any  signal  success ;  but  at  last  the  castle  of 
Maynoo^h  was  taken  by  Skeffington, 'after  ten  days'  siege.  Tiventy-six  of  the 
prisoners  were  executed.  "  A  priest,"  says  the  official  despatch  to  the  king, 
"  wldch  was  privy  with  the  traitor,  deposeth  that  the  emperor  promised  to 
send  hiifler,  against  your  grace,  ten  thousand  men  by  the  first  day  of  May  ; 
and  tbe  king  of  Scots  promised  to  give  aid  to  your  rebel  likewise."  %  The 
first  of  May,  1535,  came ;  but  no  aid  from  Spain  or  Scotland.  Lord  Thomas 
was  carrying  on  a  war  of  depopulation.  In  August,  thejcbief  just!^  and 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  who  had  been  absent  in  England,  write  to  Cromwell 
— "  'We  marvelled  to  consider  the  state  of  this  country  at  our  landing,  so  Su 
altered  from  the  condition  that  we  left  it  at  our  departure ;  for  in  tbe  county 
of  Kildore  there  be  eight  hundreds,  or  baronies,  and  six  of  them  were,  ia 
effect,  all  burnt ;  few  or  no  people  inhabiting  there,  but  leaving  their  com  in 
the  ground  to  tbe  traitors."  §  The  end  of  this  desperate  outbreak — the 
result,  not  of  any  marked  oppression  of  the  English  government,  but  of  its 
more  cruel  neglect — was  shortly  at  hand.  A  rigorous  commander,  lord 
Ijeonard  Grey,  came,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  take  the  civil  and  military 
authority  from  the  procrastinating  Skeffington.  But  the  deputy,  not  yet 
superseded,  wu  roused  into  vigour.  He  compelled  the  submiflsion  of 
O'Connor,  the  chief  who  most  faithfully  adhered  to  Fitzgersld;  and  tixe 
"  great  traitor,"  lord  Thomas,  had  no  chance  but  to  yield  himself  up,  or  to 
escape  to  a  foreign  country.  He  writes  a  letter  to  lord  Leonard  Grey,  who 
was  a  relative  of  the  Kildares,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  heartily  desire  your 
lordship  to  be  intercessor  betwixt  his  grace  and  me,  that  I  may  have  my 
pardon  for  me,  and  mine  life  and  lands ;  the  which  shall  not  be  undeserved 
to  the  uttermost  of  ,my  power;  and  if  I  cannot  obtain  my  foresaid 
vardon,  I  have  none  other  to  do,  hut  shlit  for  myself,  the  best  that  I 
can,  trusting  in  G-od."  |j  Skeffington  writes,  on  the  21th  of  August,  that 
Fitzgerald  had  yielded  himself  "  without  condition."  The  Council  of  Ireland, 
on  the  contrary,  write  to  the  king,  on  the  27th  of  August,  that  lord  Leonard 
Grey  will  proceed  to  London  with  his  prisoner;  "  beseeching  .your  highness, 
most  humbly,  that  according  the  comfort  of  our  words  sp<Aen  to  the  same 
Thomas  to  allure  him  to  yield  him,  ye  would  be  merciful  to  the  said  Thomas, 
especially  concerning  hie  life."  If     Norfolk  saw  that  if  Fitzgerald  were 

J  Ibid.,  p.  2S7. 
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executed,  having  received  eueh  inducements  to  yield,  "  aurely  the  Irisli  men 
shall  never  after  pat  themselyes  into  none  ^^liehman's  hands ;"  and  he 
therefore  coimsela  that  hia  pumshment  should  be  deferred/  Lord  Thomas 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  prison  hia  father  had  died.  At  the 
beginning  of  1636,  the  five  unclea  of  the  j'oung  rebel  were  apprehended 
through  treachery ;  which  the  Council  call  "  the  politic  and  surest  conveying 
of  the  matter."  They  being  sent  to  London,  the  sis  members  of  this  unhappy 
family  were  hanged  at  Tyburn,  on  the  3rd  of  Febmary.  There  was  no  trial. 
An  Act  of  Attainder  was  passed,  by  which  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  James,  John, 
Bichard,  Oliver,  and  Walter,  then  in  the  Tower  of  London,  should  suffer 
execution  of  death  for  their  treasons.t  That  lord  Thomas  especially  deserved 
bis  fate  there  can  be  little  doubt.  That  he  surrendered  upon  terms  held  out 
to  him  is  admitted  by  Henry  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Skef&ngton ;  and  the  king 
owned  that  he  was emharrasseii  by  this  circumstance:  "If  he  had  bora 
apprehended  after  such  sort  as  was  convenable  to  his  deservings,  the  same 
had  been  much  more  thankful  and  better  to  our  contentation."  X  '  But  it  was 
not  in  Henry's  nature,  nor  indeed  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  had 
counselled  delay,  to  stand  upon  the  triSing  point  of  broken  promises.  Id  the 
English  rebellion  of  1636,  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  describe,  the 
king  i>itterly  reproaches  Iforfolk  for  keeping  faith ;  for  "  you  fell  to  a  point 
with  the  rebels,"  when  previously  "  you  said  you  would  esteem  no  promise 
that  you  should  make  to  the  rebels,  ne  think  your  honour  touched  in  the 
breach  and  violation  of  the  same."  §  Shakspere  has  exhibited  prince  John  of 
Lancaster  and  the  earl  of  Westmorland  tempting  the  rebel  lords  in  the  time 
of  Henry  lY.  to  disband  their  forces  and  then  arresting  them ;  ||  and  Dr. 
Johnson  complains  that  the  poet  passes  over,  without  a  note  of  censure, 
"  this  horrid  violation  of  &ith."  Sh^spere  was  satisfied  to  exhibit  the  con- 
'duct  of  the  treachery  to  make  men  hate  the  agents  who  accomplished  it.  We 
offer  no  comment  upon  the  execution  of  Fitzgerald,  beyond  entering  our 
protest  gainst  a  doctrine  which  might  be  suited  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  which  is  somewhat  startling  in  the  nineteenth.  "  How  fu-,"  says  Mr. 
Froade,  with  reference  to  lord  Thomas,  "  a  government  is  bound  at  any  time 
to  respect  the  unaathorieed  engagements  of  its  subordinates  is  one  of  those 
intricate  questions  which  cannot  be  absolutely  answered."  f  Intricate !  The 
English  minister  who  would  now  dare  to  put  a  man  to  death,  after  assur* 
ances  of  safety  from  those  in  authority  (as  Fitzgerald  was  assured  by  the 
authorUed  representatives  of  king  Henry),  would  be  consigned  to  the  ever- 
Jasting  infamy  that  cleaves  to  the  betrayer ;  and  if  an  eloquent  casuist,  some 
three  hundred  years  after,  should  douht  whether  the  promise  of  a  king's  agent 
is  binding  upon  his  principal,  he  would— bo  strongly  do  we  believe  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  political  morality — have  to  receive  hia  own  portion 
of  the  same  natural  hatred  of  dishonour, — ^he  would  excite  the  same  instinctive 
disguat  with  which  we  read  the  famous  axiom  of  Machiavelli — "  a  prince  that 
is  wise  and  prudent  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  keep  bis  parole,  when  the 
heepiog  of  it  is  to  his  prejudice,  and  the  causes  for  which  he  promised, 
removed." 

•  Btate  Pipera,  W.  ii.  p.  277.  t  28  Hem?  VHI.  c.  18. 
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The  auppreHBion  of  the  Geraldiue  rebellion,  if  it  bad  not  been  sullied  hj 
broken  faitb,  and  bad  been  followed  up  hy  a  large  and  benevolent  policy, 
would  have  preaented  a  fortunate  crisia  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  There 
appears  to  have  been  no  want  of  diligent  counsellors  for  the  improvement  of 
the  countty,  according  to  their  limited  views.  The  supremacy  of  Henij  as 
"king  of  Ireland" — for  the  title  was  now  chaoged  from  "lord" — was 
proclaimed  without  opposition.  Monasteries  were  suppreseed  without  dis- 
turbance. The  rebellion  had  been  clearly  one  of  personal  ambition,  stimulated 
by  the  general  disorganisation  of  civil  society.  But  still  do  decided  policy 
was  resorted  to  for  converting  a  land  filled  with  wild  tribes,  living  in  the 
rudest  manner  under  hostile  chiefs,  into  a  land  to  be  made  prosperous  by 
industry,  which  alone  waa  wanting  to  utilise  its  natural  advantages.  But  for 
this  end  something  was  required  besides  soldiers  and  labourers.  In  1638  the 
Council  wrote  to  Henry  describing  their  attack  upon  the  district  of  the 
Cavanagha,  The  land  is  won ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  it  P  They  would 
not  banish  all  the  inhabitants,  but  they  would  banish  "the  gentlemen  and 
men  of  war;  and  having  garrisons  of  men  of  war  in  certain  principal  places, 
to  retain  stUl  the  most  of  the  poor  earth-tillers  there,  which  be  good  inhabit- 
ants." *  The  poor  earth-tiUers  in  the  country  of  the  Cavonaghs  and  elae- 
where  went  on  occupying  the  land,  with  little  profit,  till,  with  division  and 
subdivision,  it  would  no  longer  yield  them  sustenance.  The  soldiers  were 
amongst  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  earth-tillers — the  soldiers  of  a  government 
poieimonious  for  public  objects  because  extravagant  in  private  expenditure. 
"The  wages  of  your  army  is  so  small,"  say  the  Council,  "as  the  soldieis,  not 
being  able  to  live  therewith,  much  oppress  your  subjects,  to  their  great 
grief."  t  There  were  occasionally  some  individual  efibrts  made  to  win  the 
people  from  their  semi-barbarous  life  to  leom  the  arts  of  civilisation.  Sir 
Fierce  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  who  died  in  1589,  with  the  aid  of 
his  eoei^etic  wife,  the  sister  of  Eildare,  "planted  great  civility  in  the 
oonntiea  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny;  and  to  give  good  example  to  the 
people  of  that  country,  they  brought  out  of  Flanders  and  other  countries 
divers  artificors,  who  were  daily  kept  at  work  by  them,  in  their  castle  of 
Kilkenny ;  where  they  wrought  and  made  diaper,  tapestry,  turkey  carpets, 
curtains,  and  other  like  works."  f  Ormond  was  thus  doing  something  as 
material  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  in  quelling  his  nephew's  rebellion. 
But  the  example  did  not  spread,  ^vate  efforts  can  do  little  good  In  the 
attempt  to  force  industry.  When  capital  flows  to  a  countiy  through  the 
regular  course  of  eichMige,  then  industry  goes  forward.  Security  waa 
wanting  for  its  employment,  as  it  ever  has  been  wanting  in  Ireland  till  our 
own  day.  It  was  in  vain  to  lament  that  the  gallowglasa  and  keme,  who  con- 
sumed the  victuals  of  the  land  in  idleness,  did  not  apply  to  labour — tilling 
wastes,  digging  in  mines,  fishing  in  the  bounteous  seaa.  The  moving  and 
regulating  power,  with  which  labour  profitably  works,  was  wanting.  The 
government,  when  it  seized  upon  the  monastic  possessionB,  might  have 
accomplished  some  of  such  good  by  a  just  iqtplication  of  the  country's 
revenues.    But  there  was  a  king  who  fancied  that  he  was  the  state ;  and 
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thus  be  wrote,  as  to  the  religiouB  housea  of  the  countriea  brought  under 
obedience :  "  The  same  shaU  be  BuppreBsed,  and  "We  to  appoint  euot  fJarmeis 
to  them  as  We  shall  tliiok  good,  bo  as  the  whole  revenues  of  them  may  come 
to  OOP  «Be  and  profit." — "  Our  ubb  and  profit "  was  the  burtben  of  Mb  song : 
"  Tou  have  devised  by  an  Act  to  invest  in  TTa  the  name  and  title  of  King  of 
Ireland.  We  would  you  abould  amon^t  you  consider,  whether  it  be  either 
honour  or  wisdom  for  TTs  to  take  upon  lis  that  title  of  a  King,  and  not  to 
bare  rerenues  there,  eufiicient  to  maintain  the  state  of  the  same."  !Fhe 
country  was  impoveriahed  by  a  long  course  of  oppression  and  neglect.  There 
is  a  chance  of  its  being  brought  under  the  rule  of  law,  and  of  the  reign  of 
hmte  force  being  at  an  end.  The  "  King  of  Ireland  "  writes  to  his  Council, 
trusting  that  "  We  shall  have  cause  to  commend  your  doings  in  the  discreet 
training  of  the  Irishmen  to  their  due  obedience,  whereby  they  shall  learn  to 
know  Almighty  God,  and  grow  into  wealth  and  civility."  .To  accomplish 
such  a  blessed  end  is  he  prepared  to  contribute  out  of  his  ample  means  ? 
Will  he  assiat  the  husbandman  to  ci^tivata  the  rich  wastes ;  the  miner  to 
raise  the  precious  ore  to  the  sorface ;  the  fisherman  to  gather  food  &om  the 
seas  and  rivers  P  WiU  he  make  roads  through  the  marshes  and  woods  t 
He  looks  back  grudgingly  upon  "  the  great  sums  of  money  bestowed  dready 
to  bring  the  land  to  the  conformity  it  is  now  at" — be  sets  forth  many 
schemes  by  which  the  "  submisaion  "  of  the  Irishmen  should  be  mode  profit- 
able  to  himself ;  he  recommends  the  CouncU  to  "  excogitate  what  you  think 
may  be  added  thereunto,  as  cuBtoms,  tolls,  gabelles,  or  any  other  things, 
which  you  shall  think  may  be  won  further  to  our  profit;"  and,  "among 
other  things,  we  would  you  should  devise,  how  to  cause  our  revenues  there  to 
be  Bhortlier  and  sooner  paid,  after  the  terms  they  be  due,  than  they  be  at 
present."  *  Finally,  he  asks  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  for  a  Benevolence, 
which  they  had  refused  in  the  previous  year.  In  vain  the  lord  deputy  and  the 
Council  plead  for  the  wretched  people :  "  The  inhabitants  of  these  your  four 
shires  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare  and  ITriel  [Louth],  have  been  so  spoiled, 
oppressed,  and  robbed,  as  they  be  not  of  ability  to  give  to  your  Grace  any 
notable  thing,  otberwiae  than  they  be  charged  already."  They  adroitly 
recommend  that  the  burden  should  be  shifted  upon  the  countnes  out  of 
the  English  pale ; — countries  where  the  Ormonde  and  O'Neills  commanded 
the  service  of  their  naked  kernes;  where  the  English  tongue  was  never 
heard ;  where  the  harper  sang  of  the  old  glories  of  Ireland,  when  there  waa  a 
king  in  every  shire,  each  plundering  for  himself,  and  no  foreign  lord  forbade 
any  robbery  but  his  own.  Taxation,  as  the  beginning  of  dvUisation  beyond 
the  pale,  was  to  roll  on  like  a  snow-ball.  In  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  and 
Wexford  and  Waterford,  say  the  Council,  parties  so  charged  there  "  will  the 
more  willingly  further  the  levying  of  your  revenues  elsewhere."  t 

The  notion  of  extracting  a  large  revenue  out  of  an  impoverished  or  an 
unsubdued  country,  was  doubtless  as  idle  as  the  attempt  to  change  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  people  by  royal  mandate.  In  1536  Henry  writes  to 
his  "  well  beloved ' '  of  .the  town  of  Qalway,  straitly  charging  and  command- 
ing that  they  should  perpetually  observe  certain  articles  set  forth  for  their 
w^  and  profit :  "  Item,  That  every  inhabitant,  as  well  within  the  said  town 


»  Fa)i«TB,  vol.  iiJ.  p.  380.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  u.  p.  881. 
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as  the  suburbs  of  the  same,  do  Bhave  their  over  [upper]  lips,  called  crom- 
penuliB  ;  and  suffer  the  hair  of  their  heads  to  grow  till  it  cover  their  ears  ; 
and  that  every  of  them  wear  English  caps.  Item,  That  no  man,  nop  man- 
child,  do  wear  no  mantles  in  the  streets,  but  cloaks  or  gowns,  coots,  doublets, 
and  hose,  sbapen  after  the  Euglish  fashion,  of  the  country  cloth,  or  any  other 
cloth  shall  please  them  to  buy."  *  To  these  regulations  for  dress  was  added 
a  command,  "  that  every  inhabitant  within  the  said  town  endeavour  them- 
selves to  speak  English,  and  to  use  themselves  after  the  English  fashion ;  and 
specially  that  you,  and  every  of  you,  do  put  forth  your  child  to  school,  to 
learn  to  speak  English."  f  Desirable  as  it  might  be  that  the  two  countries 
should  be  assimilated  in  dress  and  language,  we  knovr,  from  the  eiperisnce  of 
three  centuries  both  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  that  such  changes  are  not  effected 
by  royal  threats  or  penal  statutes.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  learn 
from  Spenser's  description,  "the  ancient  dress  "  was  still  worn.  The  mantle 
was  still  "  a  St*  house  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and  an  apt  cloak 
for  a  thief."  The  long  matted  lDck%  called  glibbes,  were  still  used  for  a 
disguise.  The  men  were  still  close  hooded,  or  skull-capped,  despising  "  civil 
caps."  The  moustaches,  or  crompeaulia,  still  covered  the  upper  lip.  The 
gallowglass  still  went  to  battle  with  his  hatchet  and  his  darts, — the  kerne 
with  his  darts  and  short  bows.  What  the  Irish  were,  as  to  dress,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  Till.,  they  continued  to  be  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century.  The 
children  of  the  great  chiefe  might  learn  English,  aa  Sir  John  Harrington 
found  the  sons  of  Tyrone  learning  it,  to  whom  lie  gave  hta  translation  of 
Ariosto.  But  the  rebellious  earl  had  still  his  "  boys  "  about  him,  "  without 
shirts,  who,  in  the  frost,  wade  as  familiarly  through  rivera  as  water-spaniela." 
Harrington  says,  "  With  what  charm  such  a  master  makes  them  love  him,  I 
know  not ;  but  if  he  bid  come,  they  come ;  if  go,  they  do  go ;  if  he  say  do 
this,  they  do  it."  They  lived,  as  Tyrone  said,  as  "  wolves,  that  fill  their  belliea 
sometime,  and  fast  aa  long  for  it."  J  But  full  or  starving  they  were  Eaithiul. 
The  charm  was  in  the  interchange  of  service  and  protection ;  in  the  reverence 
for  claims  that  went  back,  through  song  and  traditions,  to  the  days  of  cairns 
and  cromlechs.  Nothing  could  weaken  these  claims,  and  convert  a  land  of 
aepts  into  a  nation,  but  a  real  paternal  government ;  and  such  a  government 
was  not  likely  to  proceed  out  of  the  selfish  despotism  of  the  eighth  Henry. 
Although  he  had  some  able  advisers  in  the  Irish  Council,  a  detestable  policy 
was  at  the  root  of  their  measures.  There  was  ever  suspicion  where  con- 
fidence might  have  begot  allegiance ;  and  a  low  treachery  which  met  its 
reward  in  lip-service  and  conspiracy.  A  government  must  have  been  essen- 
tially base  when  its  chief  legal  officer  thus  advises  :  "  Because  the  nature  of 
Irish  men  is  such,  that  for  money  one  shall  have  the  son  to  war  against  the 
father,  and  the  father  against  the  child,  it  shall  be  necessary  that  the  king's 
grace  have  always  treasure  here,  as  a  present  remedy  against  eudden 
rebellions."  § 

•  By  tha  Iriflh  sUlnte  28  Hi-n.  TIIL  c.  15,  these  ordats  were  more  atriDgenUj  enforcrf, 
portienlirly  at  regsided  the  us?  of  long  locks,  called  glibbea,  and  wearing  the  Iri^  cloak. 
+  SUtoP»pers,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  I  "Kogie  AEtiqure,''  vol.  I,  p.  2*8. 
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rebels — The;  dlspene— Disturbed  state  of  the  Northern  eoanUea— SBMnd  rebellioD — The 
rebels  defeated — Eiecutioiis — Martial  law  proclaimed— Birth  of  prince  Ednrd — Death  of 
qoeen  Jaae — Immediate  procesdiega  far  a  nev  marriage  of  the  king — Poaition  of  Craamer 
and  Cromwell — The  Bible  aet  up  id  parish  chnrcbes — Papiita  and  beretiei — Trial  of 
lambert  before  Henry — Bominga  in  BmithGeld — Sorreaden  of  the  larger  religion!  honsss 
— VisitatioiiB  of  the  Conuniimoners — Reliea  and  imagee— "  Abomination  of  liring"  in 
monasteriee — Concealmeat  of  property^ — Abbot  of  Glastonbnrj — Deprivatiana — Fendoni — 
Plnnder — Destruction  of  monastic  honsea. 

Thb  Englisli  parliament  soon  did  the  work  wMch  it  waa  called  together  to 
do  in  1536 ;  and  the  executive,  seeing  vast  pecuniary  resources  within  its 
reach,  did  not  care  for  three  more  years  to  be  troubled  with  a  representative 
body.  Henry,  with  his  new  queen,  waa  pasang  the  autump  amidst  "  ibe . 
large  green  courts"  and  "the  wild  forest"  of  Windsor  ;  happy,  if  it  were 
possible,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  Tet  startling  memories  must  sometimes 
have  obtruded  upon  him — slight  associations  that  muat  hare  for  a  moment 
disturbed  hia  selfish  complacency.  Thus,  when  he  looked  upon  the  dedication 
to  lim  of  Coverdale'a  first  Bible,  and  saw  the  mode  in  which  the  name  of  bis 
queen  waa  introduced, — by  printing  J,  A.  oTer  the  original  A.  N.,  bo  that 
"Anne"  might  be  changed  to  "  Jane," — the  clumsiness  of  the  substitution 
might  hare  suggested  the  moral  deformity  of  his  own  work.  But  he  soon 
bad  stirring  occupation.  A  large  body  of  bis  English  subjects  were  in 
rebellion. 
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On  the  2nd  of  October,  1586,  the  Eccleaiastical  Commissioiiera  were  to 
bold  tbeir  Yisitation  at  Loutb.  The  smaller  monastic  houaee  had  been  eap- 
preosed.  The  progress  of  the  official  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  all  booses 
of  religion  appeared  onl^  a  prelude  to  their  £nal  extincdon.  The  parochial 
clergy  were  caUed  upon,  in  the  king's  name,  no  longer  to  teach  that  there 
was  any  virtue  in  relics  or  images ;  or  that  pilgrimages  were  beneficial 
exercises  of  faith.  They  were  also  to  make  known  the  royal  proclamation  for 
the  abolition  of  many  holidays,  especially  those  of  the  harvest-aeaaon.  There 
appears  some  principle  of  utiHtj  in  declaring  that  the  harvest-time  holidays 
were  "much  to  the  hindrance  of  the  gathering  in  of  com,  hay,  fruit,  and  other 
Buch-Iike  necessary  and  profitable  commodities."  But  even  a  material  good 
cannot  suddenly  be  efi'ected,  nor  ought  it  to  be,  when  it  is  revolting  to  the 
ancient  habits  of  a  people.  The  ecclesioatical  reformers  saw,  in  some  of 
these  holidays,  the  superstitions  of  the  earlier  times  of  the  Church  engrafted 
upon  the  customs  of  Bomon  heathenism.  They  did  not  see  how  they  had  a 
still  deeper  foundation  in  the  natural  feelings  of  the  human  heart.     The 


harvest-time  was,  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  a  time  of  uncontrollable 
gladness ;  for  tbeir  food  became  cheap  after  the  long  period  of  privation 
which  they  had  to  endure,  when  their  small  stores  of  barley  and  rye  were 
exhausted.  Potatoes  were  then  unknown.  The  esculents  of  the  garden  wen 
little  cultivated.    Under  these  circumstances  the  labourer  was  not  very  likely 
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to  neglect  bis  reaping  to  moke  boliday  before  tbe  harvest  was  wholly 
gathered.  But  in  the  final  ceremony  of  the  bock-cort,  when  the  last  load  of 
com  was  crowned  with  flowers ;  when  the  rude  image,  derived  &otQ  the 
dassic  Ceres,  rode  on  the  wain ;  when  the  shouting  crowd  would  "  hlesa  the 
cart,"  and  "  croaa  the  fill-horse,"  and 


it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  tbe  early  reformers,  who  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  deal  with  essential  differences  in  a  spirit  of  religions  liberty, 
would  strive  to  suppress  such  popular  traces  of  "the  old  learning."  On  the 
2nd  of  October,  then,  in  Louth,  the  eeclesiaatical  commissioners,  instead  of 
proceeding  quietly  to  their  occupation,  found  a  great  body  of  peasantry  in 
arms,  clamouring  for  their  holidays ;  and  proclaiming  that  they  were  gathered 
together  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  wbicb  was  about  to  be  destroyed. 
The  coarse  of  this  LincolDshire  insurrection,  and  of  one  more  formidable 
which  followed  in  Yorkshire,  may  be  minutely  traced  in  the  official  letters 
and  proclamations  of  the  period. 

The  "Answer  to  the  Petitions  of  tbe  Eebels  and  Traitors  of  Lincolnshire," 
by  Henry,  fully  shows  what  waa  the  character  of  their  demands.  They 
objected  to  tbe  councillors  that  were  about  the  king,  and  the  prelates  that  be 
had  appointed.  He  replies  that  be  bad  never  read  nor  heard,  that  "princes' 
councillors  and  prelates  should  be  appointed  by  rude  and  ignorant  conunon 
people;"  and  he  adds, " how  presumptuous  then  are  ye,  the  rude  commons  of 
one  shixe,  and  that  one  of  the  most  bnite  and  beastly  of  tbe  whole  realm,  and 
of  least  experience,  to  find  fault  with  your  prince,  for  the  electing  of  bis 
councillors  and  prelates."  t  This  was  not  a  polite  ezpresaion  &om  a  king  to 
his  lieges ;  but  probably  the  inhabitants  of  the  fenny  coontry,  of  old  the  seat 
of  a  peculiar  population,  were  more  than  commonly  opposed  to  innovationB, 
and  might  therefore  be  rated  as  "  brute  and  beastly"  in  manifesting  the 
ancient  Saxon  stubbornness.  According  to  this  rough  answer  of  tbe  king, 
tbey  objected  "  to  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  and  monasteries."  The 
parliament,  said  the  king,  had  granted  tbem  to  him.  There  were  none 
suppressed  but  where  there  was  abomination  of  living.  He  derided  the 
alleged  hospitality  of  those  who  spent  the  substance  of  their  goods  in 
nourishing  vice.  Their  possessions  were  much  better  in  tbe  haaia  of  their 
sovereign  lord,  who  spent  bis  own  possessitms  in  the  defence  of  his  people. 
It  waa  the  same  with  tbe  IFirst  !Fraits,  to  which  they  also  objected.  When 
they  demanded  a  release  &om  tbe  subsidy  which  had  been  granted,  he 
answered,  "  Think  ye  that  we  be  so  faint-hearted  that,  perforce,  ye  of  one 
shire, — were  ye  a  great  many  more — would  compel  ua  with  your  insurrections 
and  such  rebellions  to  remit  the  sune?"  So  Henry  reasoned  with  these 
angry  men,  and  told  them  no  more  to  intermeddle  with  tbe  weighty  affairs  of 
tbe  realm.  His  arguments  were  supported  by  the  approach  of  some  military 
force,  under  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Uutland  and 
Huntingdon.  The  prior  of  Ozney,  and  a  leader  named  Melton,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Capt^  Cohler,  could  no  longet  keep  together  the  terrified 
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bands,  when  tbe  king's  troopa  were  nigh  at  hand,  and  the  royal  proclamation, 
had  somewhat  appeased  them.  It  may  appear  strange,  that  a  monarch,  so 
despotic  aa  Honry  should  have  entered  into  diBCuasion,  through  his  pro- 
clamations, with  rehels  in  arms.  But  the  danger  was  not  foreseen.  The 
earth  was  heaving,  and  toppling  down  old  institutions  ;  but  the  Crown  was 
fancied  to  be  safe.  The  king  was  terribly  alarmed.  Wriothesley  wrote  to 
Croniwel],  "  bis  grace's  pleasure  is,  you  shall  go  to  the  Jewel-House  in  the 
Tower,  and  there  take  as  much  plate  aa  you  shall  think  his  grace  shall  not 
necessarily  occupy,  and  put  it  strait  to  coining.  Hia  grace  appeareth  to  fear 
much  this  matter,  specially  if  he  should  want  money."*  On  the  13th  of 
October  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  dispersed ;  and  the  Lancaster  herald,  who  had 
read  and  posted  up  hia  proclamation  at  Loath,  went  on  to  PonteSract,  where 
he  had  a  more  obstinate  assembly  to  deal  with.  ,  HiH  report  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  pictures  remaining  ot  the  state  of  English  society. 

Thomas  Myller,  Lancaster  Herald,  was  approaching  the  town  of  Pou&et, 
wearing  the  king's  coat  of  arms,  when  he  overtook  a  large  number  of  the 
rebels,  "  being  common  people  of  the  husbandry."  They  saluted  him  gently, 
and  gave  honour  to  his  badge  of  office.  The  herald  asked,  why  they  were  in 
hameas ;  and  they  said  it  was  for  the  commonwealth,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
so,  the  commonalty  and  the  chnrch  would  be  destroyed.  Some  of  them 
the  herald  persuaded  to  disperse,  telling  them  that  the  notion  that  the  king 
was  about  to  tax  them  when  they  wedded,  or  christened,  or  buried,  was  a 
lalse  rumour.  Biding  into  the  town  the  herald  was  about  to  fix  his  proclama- 
tion on  the  market-cross,  when  he  was  prevented,  and  commanded  to  go  to  the 
castle.  He  passed  through  three  wards,  full  of  harnessed  men,  "  very  cruel 
fellows  ;"  and  waa  brought  into  the  hall,  full  of  people.  He  got  upon  the 
high  table,  and  showed  the  cause  of  hia  coming ;  when  he  was  conveyed  into 
another  chamber.  There  sat  Bobert  As'ke,  the  captain  of  the  rebellious  host ; 
with  the  archbishop  of  York,  lord  Dtraj,  and  other  honourable  persona. 
But  Aske  sat  there,  "keeping  his  port  and  countenance,  aa  though  he  had  been 
a  great  prince,  with  great  rigour,  and  like  a  tyrant,"  He  gave  no  rereience 
to  the  herald's  tale,  but  demanded  a  eight  of  his  proclamation;  and  then  told 
him  that  it  should  not  be  read  at  the  market-cross,  nor  in  any  other  place 
amongst  his  people  ;  and  he  set  forth  the  articles  of  reformatioii  which  he 
sought,  and  for  which  he  would  die.  "  And  I  fell  down  of  my  knee  before 
him,"  says  the  herald,  "  showing  him  how  I  was  a  messenger,  and  charged  by 
the  king's  council  to  read  the  proclamation,  which  I  brought,  for  my  dis- 
charge." But  Aske  declared  that  he  should  not  read  it ;  led  him  by  the  arm 
out  of  the  castle;  and  there  proclaimed  that  he  that  wore  the  kmg's  coat 
should  go  safe,  under  pain  of  death.  That  bending  of  the  knee  to  Bobert 
Aske  cost  Thomas  Myller  hia  life.  He  waa  indicted  for  high  treason  in 
liueeling  down  before  tmitors,  with  the  king's  moat  honourable  coat  of  arms 
on  his  back,  and  so  encouraging  and  comforting  them  ;  and  he  Buffered  death 
at  York,  in  the  following  year.f 

Straitened  for  want  of  money ;  having  no  standing  army  at  his  command ; 
relying  upon  the  prompt  aid  of  nobles,  some  of  whom  were  not  favourable  to 
e  changes  in  religion, — the  king  appears  to  have  conducted  himEelf  in 
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the  beginning  of  these  insurrectiona  vith  some  prudence  imd  moderation.  It 
was  a  great  crisis,  and  be  met  it,  under  all  its  difficulties,  with  the  decision  of 
cbaracter  whisb  belonged  to  him  for  good  or  for  evil.  His  pecuniary  means 
were  so  scanty  that  Wriothesley,  the  Secretary  of  State,  wrot«  to  Cromwell, 
on  the  21st  of  October,  "  I  tfainlc  your  lordship  should  not  only  do  the  king 
high  service  to  send  him,  for  his  help,  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  with 
speed,  but  win  his  heart  therewith  for  erei."  *  Henry,  from  his  castle  of 
Windsor,  gives  minute  directions  for  the  movements  of  the  few  troops  which 
the  duke  of  N'orfolk  and  the  other  nobles  had  with  them.  He  commends 
"the  politic  device"  of  Norfolk.  He  exhorts  him  "never  to  give  stroke" 
unless  he  thought  he  bad  some  great  advantage  over  the  rebels.  He  troated 
very  much  to  his  own  elaborate  answers  to  the  demands  of  the  insurgents. 
Bat,  however,  indicating  Ms  vigUance  and  energy,  these  documents  are 
coriously  indicative  of  the  capricious  and  jealous  temper  of  the  king,  rather 
than  of  the  sober  consistency  of  responsible  advisers.  He  promises  mercy, 
and  threatens  vengeance,  in  a  style  which  exhibits  more  of  weakness  than  of 
strength.  His  "  most  noble  and  princely  heart,"  he  says  to  the  rebels,  "  is 
touched  with  more  mercy,  pity,  and  compassion  of  you,  and  of  your  poor 
wives  and  innocent  children,  than  your  deserts  have  merited ;"  but  if  you 
"  continue  one  whole  day  longer,  after  the  receipt  hereof,  we  shall  execute  all 
extremity  against  you,  your  wives,  and  children,  without  mercy,  to  the  most 
terrible  and  fear^l  example  of  all  others  whilst  the'  world  shall  endure 
hereafter."t  In  his  correspondence  he  shows  bis  despotic  character  to  those 
who  were  striving  to  serve  him.  He  is  exceedingly  indignant  that  Norfolk 
recommended  a  free  general  pardon,  and  a  parliament  to  be  summoned.  The 
crafly  nature  of  the  man  is  abundantly  shown  in  these  instructiona.  His 
agent,  sir  John  Bussell,  brought  the  pardon  in  his  pocket,  to  be  used  only  in 
the  last  necessity.  But  meanwhile  Norfolk  was  to  bold  out  to  the  rebels 
hopes  that  he  might  obtain  such  pardon  &om  the  king ;  and,  if  they  made 
any  spedid  conditions,  to  keep  them  in  suspense  for  twenty  days,  until  new 
forces  were  brought  up.  What  be  meant  is  indicated  by  his  subsequent 
reproach  to  Norfolk  that  he  "fell  to  a  point  to  the  rebels,"  when  he  bad 
declare^  that  he  would  not  hold  his  honour  violated  if  he  kept  no  promise 
made  to  them.t  There  were  forty  thousand  of  the  insurgents  in  arms 
on  one  aide  of  the  river  Don,  with  the  king's  forces  on  the  other  side.  The 
chroniclers  record  that  no  battle  took  place,  because  the  shallow  stream 
"  suddenly  rose  of  such  a  height,  depthnesa,  and  breadth,  that  the  like  no 
men  that  there  did  inhabit  could  tell  that  ever  they  saw  it  there  before."  §  No 
blood  was  shed  in  fight.  Shrewsbury  writes  on  the  2dth  of  October  that  the 
rebels  had  dispersed,  and  the  king's  army  was  dissolved.  It  was  this  which 
provoked  Henry's  indignation.  Tet  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances ;  and  be  emulated  the  prudence  of  Norfolk,  by  writing  a  courteous 
letter  to  Aske,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  inviting  him  to  come  to  him,  as 
"  we  have  conceived  a  great  desire  to  speak  vrith  you,  and  to  hear,  of  your 
mouth,  the  whole  circumstance  aud  beginning  of  that  matter."  ||  The 
pardoned  rebel  went  to  the  king ;  and  he  retained,  to  receive  Henry's  letter, 
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tTi«Tilring  him  for  "  his  gijod  endeaToun  for  tbe  staj  of  such  our  Bub)ectB,  a& 
hftTB  been  moved  or  mdined  to  a  new  commotioii."  *  IFhe  diafcorbed  st&to  of 
the  QOFthem  countieB  at  this  time,  January  1637,  is  graphically  described  in 
two  letters  from  Bftlph  Sadler  to  Cromwell.  He  wu  proceeding  on  an 
embaasy  to  Scotland.  Between  Doncaster  and  York,  there  were  bills  ported 
up  on  the  church  doors,  with  these  words,  in  effect :  "  Commons,  be  ye  true 
amcaigrt  yonraelTes,  and  stick  one  to  another,  for  the  gentlemen  have  dec^ved 
you ;  but  yet,  if  need  be,  ye  shall  lack  no  captains."  t  Passing  ftom  Tork 
to  Newcastle,  he  found  the  people  much  ezrited  by  a  report  that  ihe  dnke  of 
Norfolk  was  coming  "  with  a  great  anny  and  power,  to  do  execution,  and  to 
hang  and  draw,  &om  Doncaster  to  Berwick,  in  all  places  northward,  notwith- 
standing  the  king's  pardon."  {  He  reached  Darlington  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  and  having  entered  his  inn,  about  thirty  or  forty  persona 
assembled  in  the  street,  with  clubs  and  bats,  and  a  lai^e  crowd  soon  lathered 
blether.  The  host  of  the  inn  said  that  when  any  one  came  out  of  the  south, 
they  always  thus  gathered,  to  hear  news.  Sadler  obaerred  that  such  asann- 
blies  were  unlawful,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  town  ought  to  lay  some  of 
them  by  the  heels.  "  Grod  defend,"  said  the  prudent  host ;  "  for  so  might  vm 
bring  a  thousand  men  in  our  tops  within  an  hour."  The  innkeeper  pacified 
them,  in  some  sort.  But  they  demanded  to  know  when  the  duke  of  Ntnfolk 
would  come,  and  with  what  company ;  and  Sadler  sent  them  word  that  be 
would  be  at  Doncaster  on  Candlemaa-day,  and  bring  none  with  him  but  hi* 
honsehold  servants.  At  Newcastle,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  had  reasoned 
and  threatened  the  commons  into  obedience  ;  and  bad  placed  cannon  upon  the- 
mHa  and  gates,  which  ordnance  the  merchants  had  brought  out  of  their  ships ; 
and  they  bad  made  new  gates  of  iron  upon  the  bridge,  and  had  victualled 
the  town  for  a  whole  year.  Such  pr«parationa  sufficiently  show  that  the 
character  of  this  northern  revolt  was  very  formidable  j — that  the  mass  of  the 
people,  so  rarely  stirred  into  insurrection,  were  agitated  by  a  deep  feeling, 
stronger  than  their  habitual  obedience  to  their  political  rulers ;  and  that  the 
name  which  had  been  given  to  their  dangerous  enterprise.  The  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  expressed  a  sentiment  well  calculated  to  make  them  feet  as  heroee  and 
martyrs.  They  broke  out  again  into  open  rebellion  in  February.  A.  par- 
liament, to  be  held  at  York,  had  been  promised  by  Norfolk  on  the  fint 
outbreak.  The  promise  was  not  kept ;  and  the  leaders,  lord  Darcy,  Ask^ 
and  others,  were  again  in  arms.  Yet  the  men  of  influence,  for  the  most  part, 
adhered  to  the  government.  Norfolk  writes  from  Fom&et,  on  the  8rd  oi 
February,  "  I  think  never  man  was  more  welcome,  of  my  d^ree,  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  than  I  am;  which,  without  doubt,  is  most 
principally  for  their  own  safeguards,  being  in  the  greatest  fear  of  the  people 
that  ever  I  saw  men."  §  But  Norfolk  had  come  with  other  company  thio 
those  of  his  own  household.  The  insurgents  made  an  attack  upon  Carlisle, 
and  also  upon  Hull.  They  were  unsuccesaM ;  and  their  leaders  were  taken 
prisoners.  Martial  law  vrss  proclaimed ;  and,  saya  the  chronicler,  threescore 
and  fourteen  of  them  were  hanged  on  Carlisle  walls.  There  was  a  terrible 
interval  for  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  In  the  brief  en^es  in  fJie 
chronicle  of  a  religious  fraternity  of  London,  we  hare  a  more  fearful  picture 

*  State  Fapen,  to).  I.,  p.  529.  f  Ibid.,  520.  t  IhU.,  S80.  }  fbid,,  SH. 
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of  Uio  sererities  which  followed  the  northern  tomnlta  than  in  the  most 
elabcffate  descriptions.  Ou  the  29th  of  March,  which  was  on  Kaundy 
Thnrsdaf ,  the  Lincoln  ah  ire  men  were  hanged,  and  headed,  and  quartered. 
They  had  been  brought  out  of  Ifewgate  to  the  Qoildhall  in  ropea,  and  there 
bad  their  judgment.  On  the  14th  of  May,  lord  Darcy  and  lord  Huseey  were 
condemned  at  WestminBter.  On  the  2Sth  of  May,  Sir  John  Bulmer,  and 
five  others,  of  whom  three  were  ecclesiaBtica,  were  executed  at  ^bum; 
find  the  lady  Bulmer  was  burnt  at  Smithfield.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  sir 
Thomas  Percy,  sir  Frftncia  Bigod,  and  three  others,  of  whom  two  were 
flocledaeticfl,  were  banged  and  headed  at  Tyburn.  On  the  20th  of  June,  lord 
Darey  was  beheaded  at  Tower-hill.*  We  may  add  that  lord  Hussey  was 
executed  at  Lincoln ;  air  Bobert  Coiutable  at  Hull ;  and  Bobert  Aake  and 
the  unfortunate  Lancaster  herald  at  York.  But  if  the  commands  of  the  king 
were  not  disobeyed, — a  very  unlikely  circumstance — there  was  a  far  more 
trarible  rengeance  than  these  executions  of  the  leaders.  Thu3  writes  Henry 
to  H'orfolk,  <m  the  22ud  of  Pebruary,  commending  him  for  having  displayed 
the  king's  banner ;  "  by  reason  whereof,  till  the  same  shall  be  closed  again, 
the  course  of  our  laws  most  give  place  to  the  ordinances  and  estatutes  mt^tiaL 
Our  pleasure  is,  that,  before  you  shall  dose  up  our  said  banner  again,  you 
shall,  in  any  wise,  cause  sui^  dreadful  execation  to  be  done  upon  a  good 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  that  have 
offended  in  this  rebellion,  aa  well  by  the  Hngipg  them  up  in  trees,  as  by  the 
quartering  of  them,  and  the  setting  of  their  heads  and  quarters  in  every  town, 
great  and  small,  and  in  all  suph  other  places,  as  they  may  be  a  fearful 
spectacle  to  all  others  hereafter  that  would  practise  any  like  matter ;  which  we 
require  you  to  do,  without  pi^  or  respect,  according  to  our  former  letters." 
The  king  adds  to  this  command  one  eqaalLy  stringent.  Norfolk  is  to  repair 
to  certain  specified  abb^s,  and  all  othw  places  where  there  has  been 
resiatance  to  the  suppression,  or  conspiracy,  where  "yon  shall,  without  pity 
or  circumstance,  now  that  our  banner  is  displayed,  cause  all  the  monks  and 
canons  tliat  be  in  any  wise  faulty,  to  be  tied  up,  without  further  delay  or 
ceremony,  to  the  terrible  example  of  others,"  Seven  months  after,  his 
highness  grows  merciful,  and  begs  Norfolk,  "  concerning  punishment,"  to 
"  remember  they  be  our  subjects,  though  evil  men  and  offenders."  t 

It  would  seem,  from  a  curious  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  that  in  this 
season  of  trouble  there  was  sympathy  for  the  northern  rebels  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Henry's  palace  of  Windsor :  "  Li  this  time  of  insurrection, 
and  in  the  rage  of  hurley-bnrley,  even  when  the  king's  army  and  the  rebels 
were  ready  to  join,  the  kmg's  banner  being  displayed,  and  the  king's  majesty 
then  lying  at  Windsor,  there  was  a  butcher  dwelling  within  five  miles  of 
Windsor  wbicb  caused  a  priest  to  preach  that  all  such  aa  took  part  with  the 
Yorkshiremen,  whom  he  named  God's  people,  did  fight  and  defend  Gkid's 
quarrel ;  and  fnrtber,  the  said  butcher,  in  selling  of  his  meat,  one  did  bid  him 
a  less  price  of  a  sheep  than  he  made  of  it,  be  answered, '  Kay  by  God's  soul, 

*  Chnmiole  of  tiie  Oicy  Viixta,  p.  40. 

+  Thu  TB  Ttad  in  State  Fftpen,  toI.  i.,  p.  SST  ud  p.  C9G.  It  iaficm  Boms  higher  tuthoritj, 
&odonbt,lliatwaAie(olii,  "  The  rebellion  wm  pat  down ;  and  in  Uie  paniibmait  of  theafienden 
there  waa  mmaaal  laniencj ;  not  more  Ihaa  thirty  penona  irei«  execated,  althongh  tartj  tbomand 
Lad  been  in  armi.''— Ur.  Tronde,  in  "  Fntaer'a  Uagaiine,"  Jannar;,  18S7. 
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I  had  rather  the  (^od  fellowB  of  the  north  had  it  among  them,  and  a  score 
more  of  the  hest  I  have,'  This  priest  and  butcher  were  nccilsed  to  the  king's 
majesty's  council  of  the  treason  above-said  on  the  Monday  in  the  morning, 
and  the  same  day  were  both  sent  for,  which  coniessed  their  treason,  and  b« 
according  to  the  law  martial  they  were  adjudged  to  die ;  and  so  the  add 
Monday  they  were  both  examined,  condemned,  and  hanged.  The  bntcher 
was  huiged  on  a  new  pair  of  gallows  set  at  the  bridge-end,  before  the  castle 
gate  ;  and  the  priest  was  hanged  on  s  tree  at  the  foot  of  Windsor  bridge.** 
The  tree  at  Windsor  bridge  and  the  gallows  at  the  castle-gate  must  have 
given  Henry  a  satisfactory  assurance  of  the  efficacy  of  "  ordinances  and 
cstatutes  martial"  in  the  distant  rebellious  districts.  What  his  subjects 
thought  of  such  exhibitions  did  not  ofiect  him. 

On  the  12th  of  October  the  same  form  of  circular  letter  went  forth  as  when 
the  princess  Elisabeth  was  bom,  to  announce  that  queen  Jane  had  giren  birth 
to  a  son.  The  event  seems  to  have  caused  great  gladness.  Latimer,  amongst 
others,  is  in  extacies  ;  and  writes  to  Cromwell,  "  Here  is  no  leas  joying  and 
rejoicing  for  the  birth  of  our  prince,  whom  we  hungered  for  so  long,  than 
there  was,  I  trow,  (inter  vicinos,)  at  the  birth  of  St.  John  Baptist."*  But 
the  queen  was  not  destined  to  partake  of  the  nation's  joy.  She  died  on  the 
24ith  of  Octoher.t  On  that  day  Cromwell  wrote  to  lord  William  Howarc^ 
who  was  in  France,  that  the  infant  "  is  in  good  health,  and  sucketh  like  s 
child  of  his  puissance  ;  "  but  that  "  our  mistress,  through  the  fault  of  them 
that  were  about  her,  which  suffered  her  to  take  great  cold  and  to  eat  thinga 
that  her  fantasy  in  sickness  called  for,  is  departed  unto  God."  J  Another 
passage  in  the  same  letter  may  scarcely  appear  credible.  But  there  it  stands 
in  its  undoubted  authenticity :  "  Though  his  majesty  is  not  anything  disposed 
to  marry  again, — albeit  his  highneA,  Ood  be  thanked,  taketh  this  chance  as 
a  man  that,  by  reason,  with  force  overcometh  his  affection,  may  take  such  an 
extreme  adventure" — at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  Council  "that  his  grace 
will  again  couple  himself,"  the  king  desires  that  lord  William  Howard 
wUl  report  of  "  the  conditions  and  qualities "  of  the  French  king's 
daughter,  and  of  those  of  the  widow  of  the  duke  de  LongueviUe.  Similar 
instructions,  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  and  qualities  of  particular  ladies, 
are  immediately  sent  to  ambassadors  at  other  courts.  On  the  9th  of 
December  John  Hutton  writes  from  Brussels  to  Cromwell,  speiJting  highly 
of  the  duchess  of  Milan ;  and  in  a  letter  of  the  same  day  to  Wriothesley,  he 
adds, "  She  is  not  so  pure  white  as  was  the  late  queen,  whose  soul  GkMl 
pardon  ;  but  she  hath  a  singular  good  countenance;  and  when  she  chanceth 
to  smile  there  appeareth  two  pits  in  her  cheeks,  and  one  in  her  chin,  the  which 
becometh  her  right  excellently  weD."  §  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  herself  the 
dimpled  duchess  was  not  chosen,  for  she  was  in  the  degree  of  forbidden 
relationship  to  Henry's  first  queen,  Catherine.  Hutton  gaveother  information 
as  to  eligible  ladies.  There  was  a  maiden  of  fourteen  who  would  have  "  a  good 
dote."  There  waa  a  widow,  "  of  goodly  personage."  The  dnke  of  Clevea 
has  a  daughter ;  but,  says  the  ambassador,  "  I  hear  no  great  praise  neither  of 

•  Stete  Ttgtn,  vot  L,  p.  571. 

f  The  Clinniidcin  vroU  that  the  qnsoi  died  an  the  14tlt,     But  tb*  diate  it  ncnr  dtaily  abawm 
hj  extant  lettsR. 
t  Stale  Pspen,  toL  via.,  p.  1.  $  /Wi,  p.  7. 
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her  peraonage  nor  beautj."  Huttoa  is  aware  that  in  such  tdcUish  affairs  his 
-frank  opioions  might  get  him  into  tronble ;  and  he  adds,  "  I  bare  not  much 
^qverience  amongst  ladies,  and  therefore  this  commisaion  is  to  me  rerj  hard ; 
BO  that,  if  in  anything  I  offend,  I  beseech  yonr  lordship  to  be  my  mean  for 
pardon."  The  time  would  come  when  Cromwell  himidf  would  regret  that 
he  had  not  imitated  the  'prudence  of  the  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  ; 
"learing  the  further  ju^ment  to  other  that  are  better  akiUed  in  snch 
in&tter,"*  than  directing  his  capricious  master's  choice,  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  head. 

If  we  rightly  interpret  the  policy  of  the  counsellors  of  king  Henry,  it  was 
their  endeavour,  by  these  toys,  so  to  speak,  to  divert  him  from  intermeddling 
with  the  desire  of  the  reformers  to  effect  a  substantial  change  in  religion. 
Cromwell,  in  his  position  of  vicegerent,  had  an  almost  absolute  power  in 
regulating  ecclesiastical  affiiirs.  In  the  parliament  of  1689,  we  find  that  he 
hod  precedence  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Cranmer,  with  his 
quiet  and  temporising  habits,  was  nnder  the  control  of  Cromwell ;  but  they 
each  had  a  course  of  policy  to  be  worked  out  with  the  greatest  caution.  In 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  they  would  have  the  thorough  support  of 
the  king,  for  his  revenues  would  thence  receive  an  enormous  increase.  In 
every  form  of  resistance  to  the  papal  supremacy  they  would  have  the  same 
countenance.  But  in  the  disputed  matters  of  doctrine,  their  individual  desires, 
if  such  they  truly  held,  for  an  enlarged  liberty  of  conscience,  would  be  of  no 
avail  against  an  absolute  ruler,  who  felt  his  inordinate  vanity  flattered  in 
prescribing  what  his  subjects  should  believe  and  what  not  believe.  "  Henry 
was  a  king  with  a  pope  in  his  belly,"  truly  says  an  old  and  plain-spoken 
writer.  They  went  forward  in  a  course  of  inconsistency,  hanging  disobedient 
abbots,  and  racking  and  burning  Lutheran  reformers.  There  is  nothing 
absolutely  to  hate  in  either  of  these  men ;  but  there  is  little  to  love.  Cranmer 
was  a  servile  tool.  Cromwell  was  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  minister.  They 
accomplished  one  good  work,  of  which  their  intolerant  master  did  not  see  the 
final  result.     They  gave  as  the  English  Bible. 

The  circulation  of  Tyndale's  English  Testament,  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1526,  had  been  prohibited  by  Henry,  in  his  teal  against  Luther  and  the 
reformed  doctrines.  Ten  years  later  he  was  moved  to  consent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  an  English  Bible,  In  August,  1587,  Cranmer  wrote  to  Cromwell  to 
exhibit  a  Bible  in  English  to  the  king,  which  was  of  "  a  new  translation  and 
a  new  print;"  soliciting  him  "  to  obtain  of  his  grace,  if  you  can,  a  licei^ 
that  the  same  may  be  sold,  without  danger  of  any  act,  proclamation,  or 
ordinance  heretofore  granted  to  the  contrary ;  until  such  time  that  we,  the 
tnshops,  shall  set  forth  a  better  translation,  which,  I  think,  will  not  be  till  a 
day  after  doomsday."  t  This  was  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  anew  under  tho 
name  of  Matthews.  In  153S,  another  Bible  was  printing  in  Paris  by 
Corerdale  and  Qrafton ;  and  they  write  to  Cromwell,  sending  specimens  of 
the  same,  desiring  "to  be^^ended  from  the  papists  by  your  lordship's 
favorable  letters."  X  Anol^f  edition  of  the  Bible  was  printed  in  1638, 
known  as  "  Cranmer's,  or  tne  Great  Bible."  These  Cranmer  nppointei 
to  be  sold  at   18«.  id.    each;    unless  Cromwell  would  give  the  printers 

•  Stftte  P&pcn,  Tol.  Tiit,  p.  7.  t  Ibid.,  vol.  i,,  p.  661.  J  Hid.,  p.  57«. 
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exclusive  privileges,  when  they  miglit  be  sold  at  10(.  In  1636,  injosctioni 
were  given  to  the  clergy  to  set  up  the  Bible  in  parish  churches ;  imd  to 
encourage  the  people  to  peruse  it.  In  a  few  yeiura  that  liberty  waa  partialljr 
withdrawn.    But  the  great  principle  woe  proclaiiaed  in  Cromw^'s  injunctioiu, 


that  in  the  Scriptures  waa  to  be  sought  the  way  to  eternal  happiness,  thej 
"  being  the  true  lively  word  of  God,  which  every  Christian  ought  to  believe, 
embrace,  and  follow,  if  he  expected  to  be  saved." 

If  the  English  people  could  have  viewed  the  extraordinary  soomaliee  of 
this  period  of  the  Beformation  in  England  as  we  now  view  them,  they  would 
hare  probably  subsided  into  that  most  unhappy  condition  of  a  nation — 
universal  scepticism.  There  appear  to  us  to  have  been  no  secure  resting- 
places  for  honest  opinion.  Those  who  held,  oa  many  earnestly  did,  to  the 
pryiciples  and  forma  of  the  old  religion,  based  as  it  wsa  upon  obedience  to 
one  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  were  traitors.  Those  who,  in  rejecting  the 
papal  supremacy,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  were  heretics. 
The  shrine  of  Thomas  k  Becket  is  plundered  and  destroyed ;  and  a  royal 
proclamation  forbids  him  to  be  any  longer  received  as  a  saint.  Instead  of 
the  pilgrims  to  Canterbury  wearing  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  there  ia  a 
great  crowd  in  Westminster  Hall  to  hear  a  king  confute  a  "  sacrameDtariaD." 
John  Nicholson  (known  commonly  as  Lambert)  has  been  accused  of  denying 
the  corporal  presence  in  the  eucharist.  Hei^phaa  renewed  the  old  excite- 
ment of  hia  polemical  studies ;  and  he  causc^n  to  be  solemnly  proclaimed 
that  he  will  publicly  examine  and  judge  the  heretic.  He  aits  upon  his  throne 
dressed  in  white  satin,  with  his  guards  all  in  white.  He  calls  upon  the 
unhappy  man  to  declare  his  opinion,  which,  according  to  Bumet,  did  not 
differ  from  that  then  held  by  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  being  the  Lutberso 
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doetrine  of  cooBabBtantiatioB.  The  king,  the  biahopa,  and  the  aooosed, 
entered  npon  acholastic  dispatationB,  vhich  lasted  five  hours.  The  poor 
unaided  duiputaat,  nith  ten  opponents,  one  sfber  another,  engaging  yrith  t'im, 
and  the  king  frowning  in  his  most  awful  manner,  was  at  last  silenced;  and  the 


TlMorlAmtwrtliiW 


people  in  the  hall  shonted  their  applause  at  the  royal  victory.  Lambert  waa 
then  asked  by  Henry  whether  he  would  Uve  or  die ;  and  he  answered,  "that  he 
committed  hia  soul  to  God,  and  submitted  his  body  to  the  king's  demencj. 
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He  was  condemned  to  be  bmnt,  and  Cromwell  read  the  sentence ;  and  burnt; 
be  was  in  Smitbfield,  crying  aloud  in  bis  agonj,  "  None  but  Christ."  It  ia 
fearful  to  see  those  vhose  memorieB  we  must  regard  with  some  respect 
mixed  up  with  these  horrors,  The  Buperstitioiu  of  the  ignorant  are  pitiable. 
The  zealotry  of  the  wise  and  learned  is  revolting.  There  was  an  image  in 
Wales  called  Darrell  Gathem,  to  which  the  people  resorted  by  hundreds, 
believing  that  the  wooden  block  had  power  to  saTC.  Darrell  Gatbem  was 
brought  to  London,  and  was  burnt  in  9mith£eld.  But  the  "huge  and  great 
image  "  was  brought  under  the  gallows  where  an  Obserrant  friar,  Forest,  was 
hung  in  chains  alive  ;  and  the  idol  being  set  on  fire  under  the  wretched  man, 
who  was  accused  of  heresy  and  treason,  they  were  cooBmued  together. 
"Worst  of  all,  "  there  was  also  prepared  a  pulpit,  where  a  right  reverend  Cither 
in  God,  and  a  renowned  and  pious  clerk,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  called 
Hugh  Latimer,  declared  to  him  (IForest)  his  errors ;  and  openly  and  mani- 
festly by  the  Scripture  of  God  confuted  them;  and  with  many  and  godly 
exhortations  moved  him  to  repentance.  But  such  was  his  frowsrdness  that 
bo  neither  would  hear  nor  speak."  * 

After  the  great  insorrectiona  of  1636-7  had  been  effectually  repressed,  it 
became  evident  that  the  destruction  of  the  larger  religious  houaes  would  soon 
follow  that  of  the  smaller.  It  was  not  necessary  for  a  parliament  to  be 
sitting  to  pass  a  second  law  of  suppression.  The  government  adopted  the 
principle  of  terrifying  or  cajoling  the  abbots  and  priors  into  a  surrender  of 
their  possessions.  The  ecclesiastical  commissioners  continued  their  work 
with  larger  powers.  Their  reports  exhibit  a  dreary  catalogue  of  abuses, 
which,  however  coloured  by  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  reporters, 
would  afford  some  justification  for  the  sweeping  spoliation,  if  particular 
examples  could  be  received  as  types  of  a  general  depravity.  The  records  of 
these  proceedings,  imperfect  as  they  are,  present  so  many  interestlDg  points 
of  historical  information  as  to  this  great  ecclesiastical  and  political  revolution, 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  coodense  some  of  the  facts,  in  addition  to  the 
details  we  have  already  given.t 

The  act  of  1639,  for  Dissolution  of  Abbeys,  recites  that  since  the  4th 
of  February,  in  the  27th  year  of  the  reign  of  Heniy,  divers  beads  of 
religious  houses  had  voluntarily  surrendered  their  possessioBS  to  the  king. 
The  27th  regnal  year  comprised  the  period  between  the  22Qd  of  April,  1685, 
and  the  21st  of  April,  15S6.  In  that  27th  year,  after  the  4th  of  February, 
there  were  four  surrenders.  In  the  28th  year  there  were  three.  In  the 
29th  year  there  were  twenty-four.  In  the  30th  year  there  were  a  hundred 
and  seventy-four.  In  the  Slst  year  there  were  seventy-six.  We  may 
judge,  therefore,  what  powerful  influences  were  set  in  action,  after  the 
chances  of  a  successful  popular  resistance  were  at  an  end.{  The  visitation  of 
the  commusioners  had  several  objects — to  search  out  snd  publicly  expose  the 
alleged  impostures  and  depravities  of  thelnanaatic  life ;  to  induce  the  abbots 
and  monks  to  resign,  and  to  arrange  the  terms  of  resignation ;  to  appropriate 
the  revenues  and  available  property  of  these  institutions.  In  addressing  the 
rebels  of  Lincolnshire,  in  1636,  the  king  had  said, — "  There  be  none  houses 
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soppreeaed,  where  God  was  veil  serred,  but  where  most  vice,  mischief,  and 
abominatitm  of  living  waa  uae^"  *  In  carrying  oat  a  much  more  eztenmTe 
measure  of  Bnppresaion,  it  became  necewary  to  have  materials  for  urging  the 
samepiea. 

The  impoHtures  connected  with  images  and  relics  are  amon^t  the  most 
GoriouB  manifestatioiia  of  human  credulity ;  and  it  was  a  necessary  step  in 
the  establishment  of  a  pore  vorahip  that  the  system  of  deceit,  which  was  ot 
no  modem  origin,  ahould  be  thoroughly  exposed.  In  1688  Cranmer  writes 
to  Crom.well,  "Secanae  I  have  in  great  suspect,  that  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury hia  blood,  in  Christ's  Church  in  CantCTbury,  is  but  a  feigned  thing,  and 
made  of  some  red  ochre,  or  of  such  like  matter,  I  beseech  your  lordship  that 
Br.  Lee,  and  Dr.  Barbour,  my  chaplain,  may  have  the  king's  commission  to 
try  and  examine  that,  and  all  other  like  thii^  there."  t  The  commissionera 
went  to  the  abbey  of  Hales,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  reported  of  their  finding 
"jewels,  plate,  ornaments,  and  money,  besides  the  garnishing  of  a  amall 
shrine,  wherein  was  reposed  the  counterfeit  relic  in  times  paat."^  This 
counterfeit  relic  was  "the  blood  of  Hales,"  which  Latimer  made  famous,  by 
preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  that  it  was  "  no  blood,  but  honey  clarified,  and 
coloured  with  safiron."  But  when  the  same  plain-speaking  bishop  preached 
before  Edward  VI.,  he  told  a  tale  of  "  the  blood  of  Hales,"  which  shows  how 
the  most  palpable  imposture  bad  established  its  stronghold,  even  in  the 
mind  of  the  supreme  bead  of  the  Church.  Henry  himself  believed  that  in 
the  crystal  vessel,  opaqne  on  one  side,  and  transparent  on  the  other,  was  held 
the  blood  that  flowed  in  the  Agony  in  the  G^en.  The  pretended  blood 
was  shown  or  not  according  to  the  price  paid  for  the  sight.  Latimer  says, 
"What  ado  waa  there  to  bring  this  out  of  the  king's  head.  Thia  great 
abomination  of  the  blood  of  Hales  could  not  be  token  a  great  while  ont  of  his 
mind.  .  .  .  TTnpreaching  prelates  have  been  the  cause  that  the  blood  of  Hales 
did  so  long  blind  the  kuig."§  Barlow,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  writes  to 
Cromwell  that  be  had  openly  detected  the  abuse  of  "  the  taper  of  Haverford- 
west ;"  "but  sithence  I  chanced  upon  another  taper  of  much  greater  credit, 
and  of  more  shameful  detestation,  called  Our  Lady's  taper  of  Cardigan, 
which  I  have  sent  here  to  your  lordship,  with  convenient  instmctions  of  that 
derilish  delusion."  There  was  iu  the  prioiy  of  Cardigan  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  with  a  t^>er  in  her  hand,  which  waa  found  standing  on  the  river 
"Tyne,  with  the  taper  always  burning  j  but  being  carried  into  Christ's  Church, 
in  Cardigan,  the  image  would  not  stay  there,  "  but  was  found  three  or  fbar 
times  in  the  place  where  now  is  builded  the  church  of  our  Lady,  and  the 
taper  burning  in. her  hand,  which  continued  still  burning  the  space  of  nine 
years  without  wasting,  until  the  time  that  one  foraware  himself  thereon,  and 
then  it  extincted,  and  never  burned  after."  So  stated  the  prior,  in  hia 
examination.  1 1  Wales  waa  the  fecial  seat  of  these  superstitiona.  There 
was  an  imageat  Bangor,  worth  to  the  &iars  "twenty  marks  by  the  year  in 
com,  cheese,  cattle,  and  money."  ^  But  the  counties  nearer  London  had 
their  relics,  ancient  and  modem.    At  Caversham,  near  Beading,  the  friara 
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showed  "  the  holy  knife  that  killed  St.  Edward,"  and  "  the  holy  daggn  that 
killed  king  Sbotj."  '  At  Beading  abbe;  tin  relics  "  would  occupy  four 
sheets  of  papra  to  make  an  inrentory  of  every  port  thereof."  Walsinghani, 
&mous  for  these  curiosities,  contributed  a  more  than  conunon  proportion  to 
the  bonfire  which  Cromwell  made  at  Chelsea  of  these  memonals  of  a  perish- 
ing belief  -  At  St.  ^uI'b  Cross  some  of  the  images  were  exhibited  and 
broken  in  pieces.    The  famous  rood  of  Bozley,  of  which  the  figure  could 


Elm  forntsrl;  la  St.  Paul'a  GmRbyird,  on  tb«  ipot  who^  th*  Cna  ilaoil 

more  his  threatening  eyea,  twitch  his  noBtrils,  throw  back  his  head,  or  nod 
approbation,  is  elevated  on  a  ecaSbld,  and  goes  through  the  perfomuuice  at 
which  past  generations  had  trembled  and  wondered.  The  imposture  ia 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit ;  the  image  is  cast  down  into  the  street ;  its 
machinery  is  disclosed ;  and  amidst  the  hootings  of  the  people  is  consigned  to 
the  flamee. 

The  "  abomination  of  living,' '  of  which  the  inmates  of  the  religious  houses 
were  accused,  are  exhibited  in  these  returns  of  the  commissioners.  Some- 
times their  neighbours  have  evil  things  to  say  of  them ;  sometimes  the  monks 
themselves  relate  some  of  the  evil  doings  of  their  brethr^k,  at  which  they 
duly  profess  their  horror.  Bichard  Beerley,  a  monk  of  Fershore,  implores 
Cromwell,  as  "  the  most  gracious  lord  and  most  worthiest  vicar  that  ever 
came  amongst  us,"  to  "  help  me  out  of  this  vain  religion."  He  says  that 
monks  come  to  matins  drunk ;  play  at  cards,  dice,  and  tables,  with  many  other 

•  SnppreMioD  of  MonaflleriM,  p.  222, 
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▼ices.*  In  some  casea  an  abbot  and  hii  monks  were  at  Tuiance ;  and  the 
disorders  of  the  honsedmstened  ita  eappression.  In  the  terror  that  preceded 
the  BiirrenderB  and  Buppresaiona,  some  of  tliese  iostitutionB  became  wholly 
disorganised.  The  brethren  of  the  Charterhouse,  in  the  isle  of  Axholm, 
write  to  the  prior  of  Shene,  that  their  lather  prior  is  daily  oonreying  goods 
out  of  their  house.  He  went  to  London,  leaving  the  monks  without  money. 
Oar  husbuidry,  they  say,  is  not  looked  upon ;  ouz  land  is  not  tilled ;  mnck 


Ghatoubury. 

ia  not  carried ;  our  com  lieth  iu  the  ham,  and  taketh  hurt  with  vermin.  All 
their  eervauta  are  gone  away.t  The  heads  of  some  of  the  richer  houses  hid 
their  valuables,  or  carried  them  off.  At  Glastonbuty,  the  commissioners 
write  to  CromweU,  "  we  have  daily  found  and  tried  out  both  money  and 
plate,  hid  and  muried  up  in  walls,  vaults,  and  other  secret  places  ;"  and  that 
"  the  abbot  and  the  monks  have  embezzled  and  stolen  aa  much  plate  and 
odonunents  aa  would  liave  sufficed  to  have  begun  a  new  abbey.  J  The  abbot 
and  the  monks  felt  aa  the  people  of  an  invaded  country  feel  when  they  conceal 
their  treasures  &om  the  foreign  marauders ;  and  the  commissionera  felt  as  a 
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TspadouB  soldiery  feel  nhen  their  hopes  of  booty  are  disappointed.  The 
abbot  of  CMsstonbury  had  little  chance  against  his  persecutors.  He  va»  tried 
&t  "Wells  on  the  14th  of  November,  lfi39 ;  "and  the  next  day  put  to  execn- 
tioii  with  two  other  of  his  monks,  for  the  robbing  of  Qlastonbury  cborcb,  on 
■the  Tor  hill  next  unto  the  town  of  Glaston;  the  said  abbot's  body  being 
divided  in  four  ports,  and  bead  stricken  off."  *  Biobard  Whiting's  bead  km 
fixed  on  the  abbey  gate,  to  crumble  into  dust  with  the  perishing  fabric,  once 
to  glorious. 

Geoi^  Gi2ard,  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  comnussionerB,  ventures,  however, 
to  speak  a  good  word  in  fevour  of  the  house  of  'WoolBtrope,  in  lincolnshira. 
The  head  of  the  bouse  is  well-beloved  of  all  the  inhabitants ;  the  priests  are 
of  good  conversation,  living  religiously ;  they  employ  their  time  ia  em- 
broidering, writing  books,  making  their  own  garments,  carving,  painting,  or 
engraving.  In  the  house,  standing  very  solitary,  such  hospitality  is  kept 
that,  unless  there  were  singular  good  provision,  the  lands  could  not  maintani 
the  relief  which  is  daily  afforded  to  the  poor  inhabitants.  But  Oeoi^ 
Gifiard  trembles  at  faia  own  boldness  in  writing  the  truth ;  for  he  says,  that 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Augmentations  in  fkvour  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  James  and  the  nunnery  of  Cateaby,  the  Chancellor  showed  his  letter  to 
tbe  king,  whereof  "the  king's  higbness  was  displeased,  as  he  said  to  my 
servant,  Thomas  Harper,  saying  that  it  was  like  that  we  had  received  rewards 
■orhicb  caused  us  to  write  as  we  did.' '  t  Is  it  to  he  wondered  that  we  find  few 
records  of  the  virtues  of  the  monks  P  And  yet  the  unwelcome  honesty  will 
occasionally  have  its  course.  At  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Poleswortb,  in 
"Warwickshire,  still  picturesque  in  its  ruins,  the  abbess  was  a  discreet  and 
religious  woman,  and  the  nuns  of  virtuous  lives,  by  the  fame  and  report  of  all 
the  country.  The  nuns,  it  would  seem,  educated  children  of  tbe  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  who  boarded  in  the  house  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty, 
'who  were  right  virtuously  brought  up.  "  And  ia  the  town  of  Poleswortb  are 
forty<four  tenements,  and  never  a  plough  but  one :  the  residue  be  artificers, 
labourers,  and  victuallers,  and  live  in  effect  by  the  said  house."  ^  The 
nunnery  and  its  school  were  swept  away.  The  artificers  and  labourers  bad  to 
swell  the  number , of  vagabonds  that  were  stocked,  whipped,  and  hanged  when  the 
means  of  profitable  industry  were  taken  from  them.  The  nuns  of  Poleswortb 
protested  against  leaving  and  forsaking  their  habits  and  religion.  They  were 
unfitted  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  world ;  and  so  were  the  whole  regular 
clergy.  They  had,  for  the  most  part,  small  pensions  assigned  them,  "of  his 
grace's  charity ;"  but  we  have  hints  and  assertions  tbat  tbey  were  luely  paid. 
TFhe  commissioners  made  bargains  for  the  crown,  of  which  Tewkesbury 
may  serve  as  an  example.  The  clear  yearly  value  of  the  possessions  was 
1695Z.  16s.  Gd.  They  gave  tbe  abbot  the  large  annual  sum  of  2fi67.  ISa.  id. 
Seven  monks  had  pensions  varying  from  71.  to  IQl.  Twenty-sev^i  monks 
bad  6/.  13«.  id.  each;  making  a  total  of  5511.  6».  8d.  "And  so  remains 
clear,  1044i.  St.  lOd."  §  In  the  smaller  monasteries  tbe  ejected  monks  had 
pensions  varying,  according  to  their  ages,  from  it.  to  68t.  id.  But  some 
monasteries  were  in  a  state  of  miserable  poverty,  witb  only  a  few  acres  of 
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arable  land,  and  the  niinouB  house  that  sheltered  the  half'Storved  inmates. 
Many  of  the  conventu  irere  deeply  in  debt.  The  biahop  of  Dover  writes^ 
"  many  shall  loae  much  money  by  the  friars,  the  which  will  make  a  great 
damcmr  among  the  people,"  '  But,  whether' the  hooaee  were  rich  or  poor,, 
reeietance  was  uBeleea.  The  abbot  of  St.  Albans  "  sheweth  himself  so  etif^ 
that,  as  he  saith,  he  would  rather  choose  to  beg  his  bread  all  the  days  of  his- 
life  than  consent  to  any  surrender."  f  The  plan  pursued  in  such  cases  is  set 
forth  in  the  commissioner's  letter.  It  was  to  pass  a  sentence  of  deprivation 
on  the  abbot  for  alleged  misconduct ;  "  which  done,  the  house  will  be  in  such 
debt  that  we  think  no  man  will  take  the  ofBce  of  abbot  here  upon  him, 
eicept  any  do  it  only  for  that  purpose  to  surrender  the  same  to  the  king's 
hands;  and  by  these  means  we  thmk  this  thing  may  most  easily  and  with 
leait  speech  be  brought  to  the  king's  highness'  pleasure." 

With  the  king's  highness  eager  for  the  silver  shrines,  the  parcel-gilt  caps, 
the  embroidered  copes,  the  very  lead  and  timber  of  the  couTentual  buildings,  to- 
be  turned  into  money ;  with  grasping  courtiers  ready  to  bribe  the  king's 
vicegerent  for  grants  of  land  and  leases, — there  was  no  difficulty  in  con- 
Terting  the  monastic  possessions  to  inunediate  advantage.  It  is  lamentable 
to  trace  the  degradation  of  a  period  when  to  bribe  and  he  bribed  was  no 
disgrace.  Audley,  the  chancellor,  offers  two  hundred  pounds  to  Cromwell 
for  one  job.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  a  scholar,  an  accomplished  writer,  the  fidend 
of  More,  offers  the  vicegerent  the  first  year's  fruits  of  "  some  convenient 
portion  of  the  suppressed  lands."  All  this  was  natural.  But  the  ehameless- 
nesa  of  public  men  was  never  more  clearly  exhibited  than  in  Elyot's  slavish* 
address  to  Cromwell,  in  which  he  beseeches  him,  "to  lay  apart  the  remem- 
brance of  the  amity  between  me  and  sir  Thomas  More,"  He  thinks  ao 
meanly  of  the  king  and  of  his  minister,  that  he  cannot  ask  a  &vour  without 
declanng  his  base  ingratitude  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  his 
dearest  friend.  With  such  a  spirit  in  the  rapacious  suitors  of  the  court,  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  work  of  spoliation  should  not  be  carried  through  most 
thoroughly.  There  were  hungry  claimants  for  the  crumbs  of  the  table,  as 
well  as  for  the  sumptuous  banquet.  Btow  records  that  the  widow  Cornwallu 
obtained  a  fair  house  and  tenements  of  a  dissolved  priory  by  the  timely 
present  of  some  fine  puddings  to  the  king.  Cromwell  hod  a  grant  of  Lewea 
abbey,  besides  many  other  valuable  estates  and  manors.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  swept  away.  In  1537,  Cromwell  has  a  minute  account  from  some  officer,, 
"how  we  had  begun  to  pull  the  whole  down  to  the  ground;"  and  "with  how 
many  men  we  have  done  this."  The  superintendent  brought  Irom  London 
seventeen  persons — ''these  are  men  exercised  much  better  than  the  men  that 
we  find  here  in  the  country."  {  The  first  process,  in  all  cases,  was  to  strip  the 
roofs  of  the  churches  and  other  buildings,  and  to  cast  the  lead  or  make  it  np 
into  fodders.  At  Jervaux,  the  nimble  destroyers  got  down  the  lead;  but 
"  the  said  lead  cannot  be  conveyed  nor  carried  until  the  next  summer,  for  the 
ways  in '  that  country  are  so  foul  and  deep  that  no  carriage  can  pass  in 
winter."  The  careful  Bichard  Bellasis,  who  has  the  superintendence  of  this 
work,  is  much  distressed  that  he  cannot  sell  the  bells  for  above  twonty>fivo 
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Bbillings  the  Iiimdred.*  Sir  Sidurd  Bich  vaa  now  chancellor  of  the  Court 
of  Augmentations,  for  managing  the  revenues  of  the  suppreBsed  housea.  He 
writea  to  John  Scudamore,  one  of  the  king's  ofBcere  for  the  diasolTed  powes- 
Bions,  that  he  ie  infonned  "  that  the  late  monastery  of  Bordealey  is  defaced 
and  plucked  down,  and  the  substance  thereof  Bold  to  dims  persons  without 
profit  or  lucre  paid  or  answered  to  the  king's  majesty's  use  for  the  Bame."t 
It  was  ft  season  of  general  plunder  and  waste.  Philip  Hoby  desires  John 
Scudamore  to  let  him  have  what  is  left  of  the  stone  of  Evesham.  The 
anxious  Philip  had  obtained  a  grant  of  the  monastery ;  and  do  doubt  he  made 
the  best  of  his  bargain :  "  As  concerning  the  spoil  or  waste  that  ye  wrote  to 
me  of  that  bath  been  done  there,  I  assure  you  both  I  and  mine  be  guiltless 
thereof."  %  "When  Leland  visited  Evesham  soon  after  1589,  the  abbey  was 
called  by  him  "  the  late  abbey."  John  Scudamore  had  cleaned  out  'the 
sixteen  altars,  and  the  hundred  and  sixty-four  gilded  pillars  of  its  church. 
Chapter-house,  library,  refectory,  dormitory — all  were  gone.  The  campanile  of 
the  cemetery  alone  remains  to  indicate  its  ancient  splendour. 

*  SnppreuioQ  of  HonuUries,   p.  IBS.  -)-  Ibid.,  p.  279.  i  Ibid.,  f,  2S3. 
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FuliuiMiit  of  1689 — Confbmulile  knighti  and  bnigeaes— A.  tnctalde  pnliamoit  the  Initos- 
Dwat  of  ^nniif — Oomplunla  agunst  the  ■opprsarioD  of  tka  abbaji — Act  tra  Um  king 
to  DMka  luabopi — A|^iii»tion  oif  the  nruinca  of  leli^mu  honaw  Six  new  biihopiioa 
— DeabnotioiL  of  tiia  Hoipit^  of  St  John— The  ffix  Artidca— Poultiea  <md«T  the  Statute 
in  irhidi  thej  aie  declared — Latimsr  ajid  Bhaiton  rerign  their  Inahoprica — Reformaia 
oecnted  or  expatriated — Amala  of  the  Pole  famil;,  and  oanTictiona — Maigant,  oonnten 
of  Saliabmy — Anne  of  CleTea — Her  pragreaa  to  England— The  king  and  Mb  bode — The 
marriage  declared  inralid- Fall  of  Cromwell—  Hie  attainder — Qneen  Catbetine  Howard. 

Ihx  parliament  wliicb  was  aummoned  to  aBsemble  at  WestmiiiBter  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1639,  met  for  the  sole  purpoBe  of  accomplishmg  a  despotic 
reroliition,  vith  all  the  forms  of  representative  government.  Never  had  a 
parliament  of  England  assembled '  under  circumstancea  so  full  of  strange 
anzietf.  In  the  parliament  of  1536,  there  were  present  fifteen  abbots ;  and 
thirteen  other  abboto  voted  by  proxy*  In  the  parliament  of  1639,  there 
were  seventeen  abbots  present,  and  three  sent  their  prories.  Unwillingly  the 
abbots  most  have  come.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  about  to 
pass  away  &om  their  high  position  in  the  state.  "No  more  would  the  mitred 
lords  of  Tewkesbury  and  St.  Albans,  of  St.  Edmondsbuiy  and  Tavistock,  of 
Colchester  and  M^mesbury,  ride  to  "Westminster  with  their  armed  and 
liveried  servants,  with  crowds  on  the  highways  kneeling  for  their  blessing. 
He  abbot    of    Qlostonbury  earnestly  entreats  to  be  pardoned  for  non 

*  lords'  IwomIi,  Jul;  17> 
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attendance.  "  Bat  if  the  king's  pleasure  be  bo,  I  vould  be  gladlj  canied 
thither  in  a  horse-litter,  to  accomplish  hia  grace's  pleasure  and  commandment, 
rather  than  to  tarry  at  home."  *  He  woe  not  one  of  those  who  met  to  register 
their  own  fall.  He  had  a  harder  fate  than  mei«  deprivation.  In  that 
parliament  there  were  also  present  the  two  archbishops  and  eighteen  hishopa. 
There  were  forty-nine  temporal  peers  summoned.  If  the  ecclesiastics  had 
mastered  in  their  full  strength,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  would  have 
been  of  e^ual  number.t  Ib  the  second  session  of  the  same  parliament  the 
prt^rtion  was  changed,  never  agun  to  be  restored.  The  abbots  had  then 
vanished  fi^im  the  legislature.  "  His  grace's  pleasure  and  commandment" 
had  been  accomplished.  But  it  was  not  accomplished  without  an  amount  of 
labour  and  management  which  might  appear  to  be  a  characteriatio  of  modem 
rather  than  of  ancient  times.  The  returns  to  the  Lower  House  of  knights 
and  burgeBBea,  who  should  be  wholly  conformable,  was  accomplished  by  the 
nnremitting  care  of  Henry's  miniatera.  On  the  17th  of  March,  five  weeks 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  Cromwell  writes  to  Henry,  "  For  your 
grace's  parliament,  I  have  appointed  your  majea^'s  servant,  Mr.  Morison, 
to  be  one  (d  them.  No  doubt  he  shall  be  ready  to  answer,  and  take  up 
such  as  would  crack  or  face  with  literature  of  learning,  or  indirected  ways, 
if  any  such  shall  be,  as  I  think  there  shall  be  few  or  none;  for  as  much 
ae  I,  and  other  your  dedicate  councillora,  be  about  to  bring  all  things  bo 
to  pass,  that  your  majeaty  had  never  more  tractable  parliament."  ^  A 
"  tractable  parliament "  vraa  the  machinery  by  vhich  tyranqy  sought  to  do 
its  work  in  England,  after  the  old  spirit  of  ireedom  had  been  crashed  under 
the  Tudor  heel.  It  was  neceasary  to  put  the  drapery  of  repreaentatioa  over 
the  naked  form  of  despotism.  One  aound  constitutional  hiatorian,  in  stating 
that  the  immense  revolutiona  of  Henry's  time  could  never  have  been  effected 
without  the  concurrence  of  parliament — that  the  spoliation  of  property,  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  innocent,  were  accomplished  by  their  acquiescence 
and  co-operation — holds  that  their  subBcrvience  was  not  ultimately  injurious 
to  public  liberty,  because  "  it  accustomed  the  people  to  set  no  bounds  to  the 
authority  of  thoae  who  beatowed  it  on  the  king."  §  But  let  us  not  foi^t 
that  if  the  people  had  not  been  trained,  by  long  traditions  of  individual 
liberty,  to  rdy  upon  themselves,  the  subservience  of  parliament  might  have 
ultiioately  accomplished  a  more  dangerous,  because  more  complicated, 
tyranny  than  that  of  uncontrolled  monarchical  supremacy.  Happily  the  roots 
of  EngliBh  ireedom  were  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  soil,  for  the  old  tree  to 
be  destn^ed  by  the  atorma  of  regal  power,  or  the  blights  of  representative 
corruption.  The  ancient  spirit  which  upheld  justice  and  civil  rights  survived 
in  the  most  dangerous  times,  such  as  in  other  countries  left  the  people 
grovelling  before  the  throne.  The  essential  difference  was,  that  in  England, 
from  the  earliest  inya  a  great  part  of  the  administrative  functions  of 
government  waa  wrought  out  by  the  people  themselves.  The  local  oonstitu- 
tLons  of  the  feudal  ages  had  not  been  destroyed  or  changed.  They  were 
carried  forward  into  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  a  state  of  aocdety  from 
which  slavery  and  rillanage  had  departed.    Th^  retained  their  strongbiddB 
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in  psrish  and  borough — in  the  Tillage  re8ti7  and  the  corporate  guild.  The^ 
suTTTved  in  the  constable  and  the  justice  of  the  peace.  There  were  inatitu- 
tiona  bendes  those  of  crown  and  parliament.  Theee  might  be  tyrannous  and 
corrupt  ;  but  the  elemeotB  of  freedom  still  abided  with  the  people.  "  The 
imperifectioa  of  certain  organs  matters  nothing,  because  the  whole  is  instinct 
with  life."  *  If  Bolph  Sadler,  in  1530,  could  openly  write  to  a  new  member 
to  repair  to  him,  "  to  epeak  with  the  duke  of  If  orfolk  by  whom  ye  shall 
know  the  king  his  pleasure,  how  ye  shall  order  youraelf  in  the  partlament- 
house,"  t — there  were,  no  doubt,  others  who  endured  such  domination  in 
secret  displeasure.  The  Saxon  temper  would  chafe  and  fume,  and  would 
hare  to  bide  its  time,  even  for  a  century.  But  it  was  the  spark  that,  some 
day,  would  fly  up  in  the  &ce  of  tyranny.  Even  in  the  ashes  of  freedom  lived 
its  w<mted  fi^. 

The  "  act  for  dissolution  of  abbeys "  was  a  formal  statute,  to  make  perfect 
the  work  that  waa  practically  accomplished.  It  Tested  the  remaining 
monastic  possessions  in  the  king,  of  which  the  greater  number  had  been 
snrrendeied ;  and  it  confirmed  all  future  surrenders.  It  annulled  leases 
granted  a  year  previous  to  each  surrender.  Other  business  had  pre- 
ceded this  enactment ;  but  all  other  matters  were  of  secondary  importance, 
or  depended  upon  the  accomplishment  of  this  measure.  Of  the  public 
opinion  aa  to  this  sweeping  confiscation,  Burnet  says,  "  this  suppression  of 
abbeys  was  uniTcrsally  censured ;  and  besides  the  common  exceptions  which 
those  that  favoured  the  old  superstition  made,  it  was  questioned  whether  the 
lai^  that  formerly  belonged  to  reli^ua  houses  ought  to  have  returned  to 
the  founders  and  donors,  by  way  of  reverter;  or  to  have  &llen  to  the  lords  of 
whom  the  lands  were  holden,  by  way  of  etekeat ;  or  to  have  come  to  the 
crown."  J  Lord  Herbert  says,  "this  rapine  upon  the  Church,  with  the 
miserable  ruin  of  themselves  and  houses,  was  divulged  abroad  in  such  terms 
as  astonished  the  whole  Christian  world.  For  though  the  excessive  number 
of  them  excused  the  king  in  some  part,  for  the  first  suppression,  the  latter 
had  no  such  specious  pretext."  In  our  day  we  properly  look  upon  these 
institutions  as  having  been,  if  not  nurseries  of  vice  and  idleness,  umuited 
even  to  their  own  times,  and  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  pn^ress  of 
religious  freedom,  and  therefore  with  national  prosperity  and  happiness.  But 
we  should  grossly  err  if  we  believed  that  they  were  wholly  useless.  Even  Henry 
did  not  dare  to  appropriate  these  vast  possessions  without  a  pretence  that  he 
was  about  to  devote  some  portion  of  them  to  great  public  uses.  The  act  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  was  followed  by  "an  act  for  the  king  to  make 
bishopB."  The  preamble  to  the  draft  of  this  statute  is  written  in  king 
Henry's  own  hand :  "  Forasmuch  as  it  is  not  unknown  the  slothful  and 
ungodly  life  which  bath  been  used  amongpt  aU  those  sort  which  have  borne 
the  name  of  religious  folk ;  and  to  the  intent  that  frum  henceforth  many  of 
them  might  be  turned  to  better  use  as  hereafter  shall  follow,  whereby  God's 
word  might  be  the  better  set  forth ;  children  brought  up  in  learning ;  clerks 
nourished  in  the  universities ;  old  servants  decayed  to  have  livings ;  alms- 
houses for  poor  folks  to  be  sustained  in;  read^v  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
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Latin  to  bare  good  stipend;  daily  alms  to  be  miniBtered;  mending  of 
highways ;  exhibition  for  ministers  of  the  Church ;  it  is  thought  unto  the- 
king's  highness  most  expedient  and  necessary  that  more  bishoprics  and 
colleges  shall  be  establisbed."*  Here  is,  indeed,  a  goodly  catalogue  of 
noble  intentions.  "Who,  after  the  effects  of  the  first  sudden  change  had 
passed  away,  could  have  failed  to  rejoice  in  seeing  the  Gospel  preached, 
children  educated,  learning  encouraged,  the  indigent  assisted,  the  means  of 
communication  promoted!  Here  is  a  large  prcgect  of  drilisation,  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  absorption  of  one-fifth  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  into 
the  poBsessionB  of  the  crown !  What  a  noble  title  of  the  honest  reformer 
would  king  Henry  have  attained  by  the  realisation  of  these  projects  I  The 
abbey-walls  were  pulled  down;  the  lead  melted;  the  timber  sold;  t^ 
painted  windows  destroyed.  Alas !  the  records  of  the  time  show  wonderful 
schemes  for  the  establishment  in  each  bishopric  of  preacheiv,  readers,  students, 
scholars,  schoolmasters — large  auma  for  alms,  mending  of  highways — all  to 
he  "  founded  and  established  by  the  king's  majesty's  goodness."  Bat  the 
far  greater  part  of  these  waste-paper  projects  remained  whoUy  undone  till 
the  next  reign,  and  then  moat  grudgingly  and  imperfectly.  "!Fhe  king's 
majesty's  goodness"  remained  satisfied  that  he  should  have  a  couTenient  fond 
to  draw  upon  for  the  maintenance  of  his  extraragant  household  and  bi» 
absurd  wars ;  for  "  the  upholding  of  dice-playing,  masking,  and  banquetting," 
with  other  recreations  that  are  not  suited  to  delicate  ears.  The  king  grew 
bolder  in  a  short  time ;  and  when  he  went  to  parliament  to  sanction  another 
spoliation,  the  abolition  of  the  chantries — ancient  endowments  for  alms- 
giving connected  with  obits,  or  praying  for  souls — he  honestly  sud,  speaking 
by  the  voice  of  the  slavish  parliament,  that  the  revenues  of  the  same  should 
be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  the  wars  against  France  and  Scotland ;  and 
"  for  the  maintenance  of  your  most  royal  estate,  honour,  dignity,  and  estima- 
tion, which  all  your  said  loving  subjects,  of  natural  duty,  be  bound  to  con- 
serve and  increase  by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  they  can  deviBe."t  Schools, 
alms-giitB,  were  attached  to  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  latest  religious 
houses.  These  n-ere  all  destroyed,  when  the  funds  for  their  support  were 
swept  into  the  king's  exchequer.  Henry's  "  goodness"  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  establishment  of  six  new  bishoprica,  by  his  letters  patent.  This  was  a 
small  performance  of  a  large  promise.  WhUst  he  swept  away  the  atrong- 
holds  of  the  supremacy  of  Kome,  he  annihilated  the  greater  part  of  those 
ancient  possessions,  out  of  which  a  pore  religion  might  have  been  diffused 
over  an  instructed  people.  The  msgnificent  endowments  of  ages  that  were 
past  might  have  been  preserved,  not  to  perpetuate  error,  but  to  become  living 
fonntaina  of  fiiture  piety  and  knowledge.  It  was  the  divine  will  that  it 
should  be  otherwise ;  that,  painfully  and  laborioosly,  the  reformed  faith  might 
be  built  up  upon  sounder  foundations  than  the  tempcnal  riches  of  an  outworn 
institution. 

The  destruction  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerdsalem,  in  1540,  was  as 
remarkable  an  example  of  the  changes  of  opinion  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
abbeys.  Eighteen  years  only  had  pasGcd  since  the  heroic  defenders  of  !Bhodes 
had   quitted  their  ishind  for  ever,     When  their   conqueror,  the  Sultan 
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Soljinaii,  had  paid  a  tribnte  of  respect  to  their  grand-muter,  he  said,  "  It  is 
not  without  pain  that  I  force  thia  Christian,  at  hie  time  of  life,  to  leare  his 
dwelling."  Hemy  of  England  had  less  generosity  than  the  infidel.  The 
act  of  parliament  which  expelled  the  knights  of  St.  John  from  their  ancient 
priory  in  C1erk«Qmell — to  appropri^  its  vast  buildings  "  as  a  Btorehouae  for 
the  long's  toils  and  nets  for  hunting,  and  for  the  wars  "  '—coldly  says,  that 
"  considering  that  the  isle  of  !&hades,  whereby  the  said  religion  took  their  old 
name  and  foundation,  is  destroyed  by  the  Turke,"  it  is  "  much  better  "  that 
the  possessions  of  the  order  should  be  "  employed  and  spent  within  this 
realm."  t  Ii'Isle  Adam,  the  dtfender  of  Bhodes,  broke  bu  heart  when  he 
learnt  that  a  king,  who  still  affected  some  of  the  pomp  of  chiraliy,  bad 
destroyed  the  last  link  that  connected  the  England  of  the  sixte^ith  century 
with  the  glories  of  the  Orosades. 

The  act  for  dissolution  of  abbeys  is  immediately  followed  in  the  statute- 
book  by  "  an  act  abolishing  diversity  in  opinions."  The  veiy  title  of  this 
statute  is  sufGcient  evidence  of  its  vain  presumption.  The  khig's  majesty, 
being  by  Ckd's  law  Supreme  head  of  the  whole  Church  and  congregation  of 
England,  calling  to  mind  the  commodities  which  have  erer  followed  unity 
of  opinions,  md  the  dangers  of  dirra^ties  of  minds,  especially  of  matters  of 
Christiaa  religion,  caused  certain  articles  to  be  discussed  in  parliament  and 
in  convocation.  And  also  he  "moat  gTsciously  vouchsafed  in  his  own 
princely  person  to  descend  and  come  into  his  said  high  court  of  parliament 
and  council,  and  there,  like  a  prince  of  most  high  prudence,  and  no  less 
learning,  opened  and  declared  many  thinp  of  high  learning  and  great 
knowledge  touching  the  said  articles,  matters,  and  questions,  for  an  unity  to 
be  had  in  the  same."  %  ^e  statute  then  sets  fortii  that  the  desired  unity 
was  to  be  "charitably  established,"  by  the  observance,  under  the  most 
tremendous  penalties,  of  Six  Articles.  Fox  calls  this  statute,  "  The  whip 
with  six  strings."  It  was  something  more  temble  than  a  whip.  It  breathed 
the  amplest  threats  of  the  stake  in  Smithfield  and  the  gallows  at  [I^bum. 
The  fimt  article  sets  forth  the  doctrine  that  "  in  the  moat  blessed  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  by  the  sixength  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  mighty  word,  it  being 
spoken  by  the  priest,  is  present  really,  under  the  form  of  br«id  and  wine,  the 
natural  bodymd  blood  of  our  Saviour,"  and  that  "after  the  consecration 
there  remaineth  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  nor  any  other  substance  but 
the  substance  of  Christ."  This  article  regarding  the  real  presence  thus 
involves  a  condemnation  of  the  minuter  difference  from  the  orthodox  doo 
trine  which  the  Lutherans  called  consuhstantiation,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Eomish  doctrine  of  tronsnbstantiation.  The  Defender  of  the  Faith,  in  his 
character  of  Supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  utterly  rejected 
the  papal  authority  ;  he  has  declared  against  pilgrimages,  images,  and  relics ; 
he  has  destroyed  the  monastic  institutions ;  he  has  even  permitted  the  trans- 
lation of  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue ; — but  not  one  tittle  will  he 
relax  from  the  enforcement  of  those  doctrines  of  the  Bomanists  which  are  the 
barriers  to  any  true  reformation.  The  other  five  articles  are  directed  against 
those  who  preached  the  necessity  of  administering  the  encharist,  in  both 
kinds,  to  the  laity ;   who  advocated  the  marriage  of  priests,  or  the  non- 
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obserraoM  of  female  towh  of  chastity  or  widowhood ;  who  mamtained  that 
private  maaees  were  not  lawful  or  laudable;  who  asserted  that  auricular 
confession  was  not  expedient.  The  juriiidictioii  of  the  ecdeaiastical  courts 
upon  such  subjects  waa  removed ;  and  commiasioners  were  appointed  to 
examine  accused  persons,  to  commit  to  prison,  to  try  before  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  and  to  pass  sentence.  Those  who  were  convicted  under  the 
first  article, " shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  heretics;"  and  "every  such 
offender  shall  therefore  have.and  suffer  judgment,  execution,  pain,  and  pains 
of  death  by  way  of  burning,  without  aay  abjuration,  clergy,  or  sanctuuy  to 
be  therefore  permitted."  Burnet  remarks,  that  denying  such  offenders  the 
benefit  of  abjuration  was  a  severity  beyond  what  had  ever  been  put  In  prac- 
tice  before ;  for  which  remark  X>r.  Maitland  sneers  at  the  bishop's  ideas 
of  "  honesty  and  martyrdom."  *  For  any  violation  of  either  of  the  five  other 
articles,  by  preaching  or  teaching  in  any  school  to  the  contrary,  "  every 
offender,  on  the  same  being  therefore  duly  convicted  or  attainted,"  ahaU  be 
adjudged  a  felon ;  "  and  shall  therefore  suffer  pains  of  death,  as  in  cases  of 
felony."  Any  man  or  woman  who  had  advisedly  professed  chastity  or 
widowhood,  and  should  afterwards  marry,  was  to  suffer  the  same  penalty 
of  death.  Those  who  maintained  doctrines  against  the  articles  where 
preaching  was  felony,  were  to  lose  lands  and  goods,  and  to  be  imprisoned  i 
and  for  a  second  offence  to  suffer  death. 

This,  then,  &om  the  12th  of  July,  1539,  when  the  act  of  the  Six  Articles 
was  to  take  effect,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  the  England  of  the 
Beformation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  statute  could 
have  passed,  if  the  great  body  of  the  people  hod  been  inclined  to  a  higher 
species  of  reformation  than  consisted  in  the  destructive  principle  which 
assailed  the  externals  of  the  Church.  Cranmer  was  too  yielding,  and  Crom* 
well  too  politic,  to  oppose  the  party  which  carried  this  statute,  hacked  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  the  king's  will.  The  doctrinal  reformers  were  clearly  a 
minority.  The  political  reformers  had  got  all  they  wanted  in  the  plunder  of 
the  ancient  Church.  The  subservient  courtiers,  who  had  become  impro- 
priators, and  provided  half>starved  monka  to  do  the  aervice  of  the  altar  at  the 
cheapest  rate,  were  wholly  indifferent  to  the  principles  through  which  the 
continental  reformers  were  doily  waxing  in  strength.  Cranmer  spoke  against 
the  bill ;  but  he  finally  sent  away  his  wife,  to  evade  its  penaltieB,  and  locked 
up  for  a  more  convenient  season  the  secret  of  his  heart  as  to  the  real 
presence.  Latimer,  on  the  11th  of  July,  resigned  his  bishopric  of  Worcester. 
He  was  subsequently  arrested,  on  a  charge  of  having  spoken  against  some  of 
the  Six  Articles;  and  he  wore  out  six  years  of  his  life  in  a  close  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower.  SbaitoQ,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  also  resigned.  But 
be  had  to  endure  something  far  more  terrible  than  the  close  cell  in  which 
Iiatimer  fortified  his  heart  against  all  fear  of  man's  power  to  harm.  The 
atory  of  Shaxton'a  fell  will  be  told  in  its  due  order.  An  acute  and  learned 
writer,  somewhat  startled  into  another  extreme  by  the  exaggerated  state- 
meats  of  bloody  persecutions  under  the  Six  Articles,  has  given  a  list  of  all 
the  martyrs  whom  Fox  mentions  as  having  been  put  to  death  during  the  time 
that  the  act  was  iu  force — that  is,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  Henry  the 
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Eighth's  reign.*     These  amount  to  twentj-eight.     But,  Bays  this  writer, 
speaking  of  the  statute  against  diTenity  in  opinions, "  it  was  meant  to  frighten 
rather  than  to  hurt,  to  intimidate  and  quiet  the  people  rather  than  to  destroy 
and  slaughter  them  hy  wholesale.    In  the  first  place  it  caused  many  of  the 
mere  riolent  partisans  of  the  Beformation  to  quit  the  country ;  and,  secondly, 
it  made  those  who  stayed  at  home  more  quiet  and  peaceable."    He  rightly 
attributes  this  act  to  the  king,  which  we  may  readily  infer  from  its  preamble ; 
"I  helieTe  that  he  was  roused  by  an  idea  that  the  Church,  of  which  he  was 
resolved  to  be  the  supreme  bead,  was  likely  to  be  overthrown  by  a  torrent  of 
what  he  considered  infidelity  and  blasphemy ;    and  that  he  devised,  and 
insisted  on,  and  would  have,  and  carried  such  a  measure  as  he  thought  was 
suited  to  check  the  frightful  evil."  t    Be  it  so.    He  who  had  stalled  his 
horses  iu  monasteries,  even  before  the  dissolution,]:  looked  quietly  on  whilst 
painted     windows     were 
smashed,  and  consecrated 
bella    were    melted ;    saw 
noble    libraries    sold    to 
grocers  and  soap-boilers ; 
heard  the  cries  of  the  unfed 
poor  at  the  desolated  abbey- 
gate,  and  consigned  them 
to  the  beodle'swhip;  turned 
out  ten  thousand  nuns  into 
the  wide   world,   to   find 
resting-places  where  they 
might, — forbidden  to  marry 
under  the  pains  of  felony, 
with  no   strict  or    tender 
mother-abbess     to     watch 
over  their  ways ;  —  he  to 
oppose  "a  torrent  of  what 
he  considered  infidelity  and 
blasphemy !"    The  profane 
songs — the  plays  and  in- 
terludes, "  tending  any  way 
against  the  sii  articles," — 
the   disturbances    of  con- 
gregations  during  the  ser- 
vice  of  the  mass — these 
things  were  evils.    But  it 
was  a  far  greater  evil  to 

render  England  a  land  un-  aq  EngUib  Abbcn, 

inhabitable  "by  the  more 

violent  partisans  of  the  Eeformatiou;"  by  which  "violent  partisans"  we 
understand  that  consistent  body  of  earnest  thinkers  who  have  since  been 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Puritans.     These  were  the  men  who  did  not  rest 
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Batia&ed  tliat  the  king  had  "deBtro^ed  the  pope,  bnt  sot  popery."*  Whether 
tventy-eight  peraaiiB  were  executed  nnder  the  statute  of  the  six  articles,  or 
twenty-eight  hundred;  whether  tea  reformerB  fled  from  England  or  ten 
thousand ;  whether  the  great  mass  of  the  people  rejoiced  in  this  persecuting 
law, — and,  to  use  the  words  of  Hooper  in  1616,  "  the  impions  mass,  the  moot 
shameful  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  invocation  of  saintB,  auricular  confeuion, 
BupentitiouB  abstinence  from  meats,  and  purgatory,  were  nerer  before  held 
by  the  people  in  greater  esteem" — we  cannot,  at  this  day,  look  upon  Buch  a 
law  without  horror,  nor  hesitate  to  ent«rtain  the  most  unmeasured  disgust  for 
its  royal  author  and  supporter.  Our  hiatoiy  tells  of  other  tyrants,  crafly  and 
cruel  as  this  Henry,  who  had  slight  regard  for  the  life  of  man,  and  scrupled 
not  to  sacrifice  friend  and  foe  to  their  personal  ambition.  But  this  tyrant 
stands  alone  in  his  prepoaterouB  claim  to  unlimited  obedience.  He  would 
absorb  into  himself  all  the  inordinate  powers  of  popes  and  councils,  to  pre- 
scribe what  should  be  truth  and  what  untruth.  He  would  pretend  to  gOT^il 
fay  parliament,  according  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  realm,  and  yet  procure  hia 
parliament  to  enact  that  his  proclamations  should  hare  the  force  of  statutes.l' 
To  the  very  last  he  looked  upon  the  five  millions  of  the  people  of  England 
as  tuB  property ;  and  the  council  that  by  his  will  were  to  govern  during  his 
son's  minority  were  called  his  executors, "  to  keep  up,"  says  Sbickintosh, 
"the  language  of  the  doctrine  of  ownerahip." 

The  general  proccedingB  of  the  English  government, — not  halting  between 
two  opinions,  but  punishing  and  threatening  whoever  differed  from  the 
fluctuating  and  inconsistent  dogmas  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  English 
Cfaurcb, — outraged  the  earnest  partisans  of  "the  new  learning,"  and  pro- 
pitiated none  of  the  vaat  body  that  cleaved  to  the  old  religion.  The  papal 
bull  against  Henry  had  been  published,  after  a  long  delay ;  and  the  caHiiul 
Pole,  nearly  allied  in  blood  to  Henry,  had  conducted  negotiations  to  induee 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prance  to  unite  in  hoatilitiee  against  England. 
Neither  of  these  powerful  monarchs  dared  singly  to  brave  the  resentment  of 
Henry ;  and  they  were  too  Jealous  of  each  other  to  join  in  any  measores, 
such  as  those  suggested  for  the  conquest  of  England,  or  for  removing  its 
contumacious  sovereign.  But  enough  was  done  to  provoke  the  revenge  of 
Henry  upon  those  who  were  within  hia  reach.  Beginald  Pole  was  the  graad- 
Bon  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence ;  and  although  educated  by  Henry,  ha 
published  a  book  reflecting  with  bitterness  upon  the  subject  of  the  dirtwce 
of  Catherine.  The  Tudor  king,  and  the  descendant  of  the  house  of  Torft, 
thus  became  mortal  enemies.  Lord  Montague,  the  elder  brother  of  Beginald,  . 
with  other  relatives  and  friends  of  their  family,  were  arrested  in  1538,  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  On  the  13th  of  Ifovember,  sir  Thomas  Wriothesley 
writes  from  Brussels  to  sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  in  Spain,  to  say  that  lord 
Montague  bad  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  with  the  Marquis  of  Exeter ;  that  the 
king,  through  faiB  special  iavour  towards  them,  had  "  passed  over  many 
accusations  made  against  the  same  of  lat«  by  their  own  domestics,"  but 
that  he  was  constrained  to  commit  tbem  to  ward, "  for  avoiding  of  such  malice 
as  was  prepensed  both  against  his  person  royal,  and  the  surety  of  mj  k^ 
prince,  our  only  jewel  after  his  majesty."^    It  is  asserted  that  Geo&ey  Pole, 

*  Letter  of  Hooper.        t  31  Hen.  Yin.  e,  S.        ;  BUIb,  Secood  Seriea,  toI.  iL  p.  lOB. 
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who  was  aireited  at  the  Bame  time,  vas  a  vitueas  agunst  his  broths 
Montague  and  Exeter  irere  conTicted  by  tiieir  peers,  and  executed,  with  Sir 
Sdward  S'erille,  and  other  commaners,  accused  of  treaaoiiable  and  seditioai 
offences.  The  life  of  Geo&ey  Fole  waa  spared,  for  the  remorse  of  a  life-long 
iraprisonnient.  The  aged  mother  of  the  Poles,  the  countesB  of  Salisbury, 
was  arrested  at  her  house  at  Warblington,  near  Harant^  by  the  earl  of 
Southampton  and  the  biahop  of  Ely.  They  wrote  to  Cromwell,  "  We  aasai« 
your  lordship  we  have  dealed  with  such  a  one  as  men  have  not  dealed  withal 
before  us.  We  may  call  her  rather  a  strong  and  constant  man  than  a 
woman.  For  in  all  behaviour  howsoerer  we  have  used  her,  she  hath  showed 
herself  BO  earnest,  vehement,  and  precise,  that  more  could  not  be."  *  She 
maintained  her  innocence  with  such  consistency,  and  the  materials  for  an 
arraignment  were  so  utterly  wanting,  that  Cromw^  resorted  to  an  expedient 
which  has  brought  as  much  disgrace  upon  his  memory  as  any  of  his  acts  of 
spoliatitm.  He  put  a  qneation  to  the  judges  whether  parliament  'might 
condemn  a  person  accused  of  treason  without  a  hearing — without  trial  or 
confession.  A  nice  and  dangerous  question,  said  the  obsequious  ministerB  of 
justice ;  but  parliament  is  supreme,  and  an  attainder  in  parliament  is  good  in 
law.  The  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  the  countess  of  Salisbury ;  her 
grandson,  the  eldest  son  of  lord  Montague  ;  and  the  marchioness  of  Exeter. 
The  marchioness  obtained  a  pardon.  The  grandson's  fate  is  unknown.  IJet 
OS  finish  this  hateful  story.  After  more  than  two  years'  imprisonment,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1541,  Margaret  Flantageuet, — ^the  last  in  the  direct  line  of  that 
iUustriouB  race, — was  brought  out  to  suffer  death  on  Tower-hill.  If  any- 
thing could  add  to  the  terror  of  this  murder,  the  scene  at  the  execation  would 
have  made  a  people,  too  much  familiarised  to  exhibitions  of  blood,  start  and 
wonder  how  England  endured  such  atroaties.  The  unyielding  countess 
refused  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block.  It  was  for  traitors  so  to  die,  and 
she  was  not  guilty  of  any  treason.  She  struggled  against  the  force  which 
held  her  down ;  and  her  gray  hairs  were  covered  with  gore  before  the  head 
parted  &om  the  body.  Ten  months  before  this  terrible  event  took  place,  the 
chief  instrument  in  the  attunder  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury  had  £kllen  by 
the  same  mockery  of  justice — and  few  pitied  him: 


It  has  be^  considered  as  a  proof  of  king  Henry's  undissembled  grief  at 
the  loss  of  Jane  Seymour,  that  he  continued  two  years  a  widower.f  •  We  have 
seen  that  on  the  very  day  of  her  death  bis  ambsBaadors  were  instructed  to 
look  out  for  a  new  consort.  The  real  motive  or  the  pretence  was  anxiety  for 
the  succession,  which  has  been  called  "  the  ruling  frenzy  of  Henry's  mind."J 
Hutton  had  disparaged  the  personal  charms  of  Anne,  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
«f  CleveH,  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  king's  desire  again  to  wed.  §  But 
Cromwell, — who  felt  the  importance  of  a  Protestant  connexion  at  a  period 
when  the  Bomuusts  were  using  every  effort  to  regain  their  ascendancy, — was 

*  XtUi,  Second  BeriM,  vol.  iL  p.  114. 

t  3m  Soother,  "  Hirtorj  of  tho  ChnroL,"  vol.  iL  p.  77. 

t  Usckintoab,  "  Eutoij,"  toL  ii.  p.  21S.  i  Sm  uAe,  p.  401. 
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not  to  be  diverted  irom  hie  detennination  to  many  bia  muter  to  this  daugbter 
of  oue  of  the  princee  of  the  German  Confederacy,  by  Tugue  statements  that 
there  was  no  great  praise  of  ber  persoo .  In  March,  1539,  Cromwell  wrote  to 
the  king : — "  Every  man  praiseth  the  beauty  of  the  same  lady,  as  well  for  the 
face  as  for  the  whole  body,  above  all  other  ladies  excellent.  One  amongst 
other  purposes,  said  unto  them  of  late,  that  she  exceUeth  as  far  the  duchess 
as  the  golden  sun  excelleth  the  silvery  moon."*  The  "silvery  moon"  wutbe 
duchess  of  Milan,  who  is  reported  to  have  met  Henry's  advances  by  saying 
that  she  had  but  one  head ;  if  she  had  possessed  two,  one  should  have  been 
at  his  majesty's  service.  In  this  affair  the  politic  Cromwell  was  too  eager. 
Nicholas  Wotton  and  Bichard  Berde  were  sent  to  negotiate  the  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  She  was  not  bound,  they  wrote,  by  any  covenants 
between  the  old  duke  of  Cleves  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  she  was  at  liberty 


Caliii  from  the  Sea.    From  an  old  Print.. 

to  marry  wherever  she  would.  She  had  been  very  straitly  brought  up,  they  said, 
by  the  lady  duchess,  her  mother.  She  occupied  her  time  mostly  with  the 
needle.  She  knew  not  Trench  nor  Latin,  neither  could  she  sing  nor  play 
upon  any  instrument ;  "  for  they  take  it  here  in  Germany  for  a  rebuke  and  an 
occasion  of  lightness  that  great  ladies  should  be  learned  or  have  any  knowledge 
of  music."  Her  wit  was  good,  and  she  would  soon  learn  English.  She  wai 
temperate  in  her  diet : — "  I  could  never  hear  that  she  is  inclined  to  the  good 
cheer  of  this  country."  Finally,  "  your  grace's  servant,  Hans  Holbein,  hath 
taken  the  efBgies  of  my  lady  Anne  and  the  lady  Amelie,  and  hath  expressed 

*  State  Fipen,  toI.  i.  p.  SOS. 
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their  iinageB  very  lively."*  ThnB  wrote 'Wotton  on  the  11th  of  August,  1639. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  the  lady  Anne  was  at  Calais,  about  to  embark  for 
England.  She  came  from  DusBeldorf,  with  a  train  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  persona ;  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  state  by  Fitz- William,  then 
the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  four  hundred  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  in  coats 
of  satin  damask  and  velvet.  The  English  admiral  writes  vrith  honest  pride  of 
the  exhibition  he  made  of  his  country's  naval  power :  "  Her  grace  saw,  aa  well 
the  ship  that  is  prepared  for  her  passage,  as  other  your  grace's  ships ;  which 
were  not  only  right  well  appointed  and  trimmed  with  streamers,  banners,  and 
flags,  but  also  no  less  w^  furnished  with  men  standing  on  the  tops,  the 
shrouds,  on  the  yard'arms,  and  other  places  accordingly ;  and  their  shot  of 


ordnance  therein  marvellously  well  ordered.  And  surely  not  only  sue,  but  also 
all  such  strangers  as  were  xvith  her,  much  commended  and  liked  the  same ;  and 
though  I  say  it,  it  was  to  be  liked."  t  But  the  weather  was  unfavourable  for 
embukstion ;  and  Southampton  entreated,  vrith  great  humility,  "  that  your 
majesty,  of  your  gracious  goodness  and  high  wisdom,  will  consider  that  neither 
the  wind  nor  the  sea  will  be  ordered  at  man's  will."  But  Southampton  has 
a  greater  di£Bculty  to  contend  with  than  the  wind  or  the  sea.  Anne  of  Cleves 
will  not  readily  conform  to  the  English  notions  of  royal  dignity.    She  prays 

*  Ellis,  Fint  Serin,  vol.  ii,  p.  121.  A  miciitiiTe  enppoied  to  Ilkte  been  tbii  identiol 
[uctDre  was  oonaidered  I17  Wslpole  the  moeC  perfect  of  Holbein'a  works.  The  Flemieh  hintM 
iraa  remaikable.  t  SoDt!iamptr>n  to  Henry,  St»te  Papen,  toI  riii  p.  208. 
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Southampton  to  come  to  supper  with  her,  "and  to  bring  some  noble  folks 
vjth  me  to  Bit  vith  her,  after  the  mumer  of  her  coimtiy.  I  shoved  her  it 
wu  not  the  usage  of  our  country  so  to  do,  and  therefore  besought  her  grace 
to  pardon  me  of  that,  for  I  durst  not  consent  thereunto."  But  agun  and  again 
the  princess  repeated  her  request — "for  this  one  night;" — for  "she  was  much 
desirous  to  see  the  manner  and  fashion  of  Englishmen  sitting  at  their  meat." 
And  BO  Anne  of  Cleves  supped  graciously  with  Southampton  and  eight  other 
Englishmen.  The  earl  begs  for  pardon  if  he  had  done  amisa.  Hemywasperh^ 
not  in  the  best  humour  at  her  freedom  when  he  first  met  her,  and  was 
"  marvetlonsly  astonished  and  abashed."  Hans  Holbein  had  been  a  flatterer. 
The  king  embraced  her,  but  scarcely  spoke  twenty  words,  and  did  not  offer 
the  present  he  had  prepared  for  her.*  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  the  master  of 
the  horse,  had  gone  before  the  king,  and  "  was  never  so  roncb  dismayed  in 
bis  life  to  see  the  lady  so  far  unlike  what  was  reported."  t  In  the  last  month 
of  hiB  life,  CromweU  was  commanded  by  his  master,  on  the  peril  of  his  soul, 
to  write  truly  what  hs  knew  concerning  the  marriage  with  the  princess  of 
Cleves.  "What  is  fit  to  be  repeated  of  this  document  is  of  curious  interest. 
Anne  was  to  be  at  Bochester  on  iN'ew  Year's  eve ;  and  Henry  declared  to 
Cromwell  that  he  would  visit  her  privUy, "  to  nourish  love."  The  next  day, 
at  Greenwich,  says  CromweU,  "  I  demanded  of  your  majesty.  How  ye  liked 
the  Lady  Anne :  your  highness  answered,  as  me  thought,  heavily,  and  not 
pleasantly — Nothing  bo  well  as  she  was  spoken  of;  saying  further.  That  if 
your  highness  had  'known  aa  much  before  aa  ye  then  knew,  she  should  not 
have  come  within  this  realm ;  saying,  as  by  the  way  of  lamentation,  What 
remedy?"  J  After  Anne's  public  entry  at  Greenwich,  the  king  called  a 
Counol ;  and  the  agents  of  the  duke  of  Cleree  were  qucBtioned  ^>ont 
covenants,  and  touching  a  pre-contract  of  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Lorraine's  son  and  the  princess.  The  deputies  offered  to  remain  prisonen 
till  ample  satisfaction  was  given  upon  both  points.  But  when  Gromwdl 
informed  the  king  of  all  the  circumstances,  "your  grace,"  he  says,  "was 
very  much  diapleased,  saying,  'I  am  not  well  handled' — adding,  'If  it  were 
not  that  she  is  come  so  far  into  my  realm,  and  the  great  preparations  that 
my  states  and  people  have  made  for  her ;  and  for  fear  of  making  a  raffle  in 
the  world, — that  is  to  mean,  to  drive  her  brother  into  the  handa  of  the 
emperor  and  the  i'rench  king's  hands, — being  now  together,  I  would  never 
have  married  her,' "  Anne  was  called  upon  to  make  a  protestation  that  there 
was  no  pre-contract ;  which  she  readily  made ;  and  which  Cromwell  reported 
to  Henry :  "  Whereunto  yonr  grace  answered  in  effect  these  words,  or  much 
like, — '  Is  there  none  other  remedy,  but  that  I  must  needs,  gainst  my  will, 
put  my  neck  in  the  yoke  ?' "  There  waa  no  instant  remedy ;  and  tiie 
marriage  ceremony  was  gone  through.  The  king,  whilst  waitingfor  the  bride 
in  the  presence  chamber,  said  to  Cromwell,  "  My .  lord,  if  it  were  not  to 
satisfy  the  world  and  my  realm,  I  would  not  do  that  I  must  do  this  day,  for 

*  Modem  hirtorj  liM  iU  p&nHel  m«o«.  THiaii  George,  prinee  dF  Vkln,  firet  met  Candina 
of  Brnnrrick,  lord  Ualmeabni?  nji,  "he  embraeed  her,  aud  bu«lr  eae  vind,  turned  ronnd, 
retired  to  t,  diitaot  put  of  the  epui^ent,  Knd  e&Uing  me  to  lim  said,  '  Hartia,  I  un  not  irell ; 
pny  get  me  a,  glass  of  bnndj.' " — Xalmaburjf$  Diariet,  Ac,  vol.  iii.,  p.  310. 
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nous  eartUf  thing."  In  this  temper  Hemy  Bulked  and  lamented ;  he 
"  shonld  surely  never  have  any  more  children  for  the  comfort  of  this  realm" 
if  this  marriage  BhouJd  continue.  A  second  experiment  of  the  Calais 
execntioner's  Bword  might  have  been  dangerous  with  a  foreign  princeaa. 
There  was  a  "remedy,"  of  a  leas  eerioos  nature.  Anne  of  Clerea  made  no 
ledatance  to  a  separation,  with  an  adequate  proviaion.  She  was  a  woman  of 
judgment,  and  no  doubt  heartily  despised  the  fastidious  sensualist.  A  Con- 
TOCation  was  called,  exactly  six  montha  after  the  marriage,  which  was 
empowered  to  determine  its  validity.  On  the  4th  of  July  Henry  wrote  to  Fate, 
his  amhaaaador  at  the  emperor's  court,  to  inform  Charles  that  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  "perceiving  some  doubts  to  be  in  onr  last  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Cleves,"  and  wishing  "to  draw  a  most  perfect  certainty  of 
sncceaaion,"  had  requested  him  to  commit  the  examination  of  the  marriage 
tothe  biBhops  and  clergy  of  the  realm.  The  cunning  politician  adds,  that  the 
ambassador  was  on  no  aoconnt  to  explain  what  were  the  "  grounds  and  causes 
of  this  motion."  '*  On  the  10th  of  July  the  marriage  was  declared  invalid ; 
the  chief  pretence  being  a  doubtful  pre-contract ;  and  the  unblushing  argu- 
ment,  "that  the  king  having  married  her  against  his  wilt,  he  had  not  given  a 
pure  inward  and  complete  conBent."t  Cromwell  had  gone  to  the  block ; 
and  "  Cranmer,  whether  overcome  with  these  arguments,  or  rather  with  fear, 
for  he  knew  it  was  contiiTed  to  send  him  quickly  after  Cromwell,  consented 
with  the  rest."  J  , 

Cromwell  had  gone  to  the  block.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1540,  the 
fortune  of  Cromwdl  seemed  at  its  culminating  point,  for  he  was  created  earl 
of  Essex.  On  the  12th  of  April  a  parliament  had  been  asBemhled,  which 
Cromwell  had  addressed  as  the  king's  vicegsent,  and  had  declared  that 
"  there  was  nothing  which  the  king  so  much  desired  as  a  firm  union  amongst 
all  his  subjects.  *  ■  ■  The  rashness  and  licentiousness  of  some,  and  the 
inveterate  supergtitiiin  and  atiffiiess  of  others  in.  the  ancient  corruptions,  had 
raised  great  distinctions,  to  the  sad  regret  of  all  good  Christians.  Some 
were  called  papists ;  others  heretics  j  which  bitterness  of  spirit  seemed  the 
more  atrange,  since  now  the  Holy  Stniptures,  by  the  king's  great  care  of  his 
people,  were  in  all  their  hands  in  a  language  which  they  understood."}  In 
this  parliament  he  carried  a  bill  for  a  great  subsidy  to  be  raised  upon  the  lai^ 
and  the  clergy.  The  promises  that  the  nccessitieB  of  the  state  should  be  pro- 
vided for  out  of  the  spoil  of  the  church,  were  violated  without  the  Blightest 
apology.  The  odium  of  this  taxation  was  solely  laid  upon  CromwelL  The 
exorbitant  demand  "  gained  him  an  universal  hatred  amongst  the  people,  and 
was  one  rrason  of  his  sadden  fall  after  it."  [|  The  minister's  work  was  done. 
He  had  carried  through  a  great  revolution  with  comparative  saccess.  He 
had  impartially  racked,  beheaded,  and  gibbeted  papist  and  heretic.  His  loose 
papers  of  "  Bemembrances "  show  that  he  kept  as  careful  memoranda  of 
buaineas  to  be  done,  as  the  most  careAil  saivener.    Take  a  few  specimens — 
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"Item,  the  Abbot  of  Beading  to  be  nut  dcFwn  to  be  Irud  and  denied  at  Bekdiig  viUi  hit 

eomplicea. 
"  It«m,  (be  Abbot  of  Oluton  to  be  tried  at  GLuton,  and  alio  to  be  eucnted  that,  inXb 

his  oomplioea. 
"  Item,  to  gee  tbat  the  eTJdence  be  veil  sorted,  and  the  eridenee  ir^  dnvs,  iigtinit  tiu 

nid  abbote  and  tbeir  ccmplioea. 
"Item,  toremeniber  apmiaUy  the  Ijidy  of  Sar  [SHliibiujI- 
"  Item,  irhat  tba  king  will  baTC  done  viSi  the  Ladj  of  Sanun. 
"  Item,  to  Bend  Oendon  to  the  Tower  to  be  laeled. 
"  Item,  to  appdnt  preachers  to  go  throogl^t  thia  realm  to  pnacli  the  gtopel  and  biu 

utai  of  Qod."* 

Well  migbt  Cromwell,  in  bia  adrersitj',  write  to  Henry,  "  I  hare  mediiled 
in  eo  many  matters  under  your  highness,  tbat  I  am  not  able  to  answer  them 
all ;  but  one  thing  I  uu  w^  assured  of,  tbat  wittingly  and  willingly  I  have 
not  had  will  to  offend  your  bighneu ;  but  bard  it  is  for  me  or  any  otiier, 
meddling  as  I  have  done,  to  live  under  your  grace  and  your  laws  but  we  mofit 
daily  offend."  t  The  sky  began  to  grow  dark  for  Cromwell,  at  the  Tcry 
instant  when  pariiament  was  to  be  prorogued,  after  the  subeddy  bed  been 
carried.  On  the  9th  of  May,  a  letter  comes  from  the  Mug  to  his  "  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin  " — in  which  the  sign  manual  wa«  affixed  by  a 
stamp— most  probably  as  a  mark  of  displeasure.  The  old  familiiir  words  in 
no  longer  written ;  but  "  our  pleasure  and  commandment  ia,  that  forthwitli, 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  these  our  letters,  setting  all  other  affairs  apart,  ye  da 
repair  unto  TJs^for  the  treaty  of  such  great  and  weighty  matters,  as  whereupon 
doth  consist  the  surety  of  our  person,  the  preservation  of  our  honour,  and  the 
tranquillity  and  quietness  of  you,  and  all  other  our  loviug  and  iwtbful 
subjects."  I  On  the  10th  of  June,  he  was  arrested  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
while  at  the  council  table.  The  divorce  of  Anne  of  Cleves  bad  not  yet  been 
mooted.  Had  Cromwell  imprudently  pressed  upon  Henry  to  cleave  to  a 
Protestant  queen  ?  Had  Norfolk  as  resolutely  urged  upon  his  master,  who 
now  hated  heretics  more  than  papists,  to  consider  the  charms  of  his  niece, 
Catherine  Howard,  who  would  support  him  in  resisting  the  "  rashness  and 
licentiousness  "  that  bod  come  upon  the  land  P  There  is  no  solution  of  these 
questions,  beyond  the  fact  tbat  Cromwell  was  attainted  for  treason  aod 
heresy,  by  act  of  parliament,  on  the  29th  of  June.  He  was  charged  to  h^vc 
been  "  the  most  corrupt  traitor  and  deceiver  of  tbe  king  and  the  crown  that 
had  ever  been  known  iu  his  whole  reign."  It  was  alleged  that  "h^  bebg 
also  a  heretic,  had  dispersed  many  erroneous  books  among  the  king's  subjects, 
particularly  some  that  were  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  Baciament;"  and 
that  when  some  complied  to  Lim  of  the  new  preachers — such  as  Barnes 
and  others — be  said  that  their  preaching  was  good ;  and  "  tbat  if  the 
king  would  turn  from  it,  yet  he  would  not  turn.  And  if  the  king  did 
turn,  and  all  his  people  with  him,  he  would  fight  in  the  field  in  his  own 
person,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  against  him,  and  aU  others."  "What- 
ever crimes  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Cromwell,  no  one  can  believe 
that  he  was  the  foolish  braggart  which  these  words  imply.  That  he  wu 
an  oppressor;  that  he  received  bribes;  that  he  hod  made  a  great  estate 
for  himself  by  extortion,  were  no  doubt  true.     Some  of  tbe  public  plunder 

*  See  tlie  enrions  extraete  hum  the  Cotton  MS.  in  Ellie,  Seeood  Series,  vol.  U,  p.  ISO. 
t  EUii,  Second  Series  vol  ii.  p.  les.  ;  State  Fnpen,  vol  i.  p.  028. 
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stuck  to  his  fingan.  He  made  as  iree  witli  the  Unda  and  moneys  of  the 
king's  auhjects,  as  i^  did  -mtli  the  wooden  house  in  Throgmorton-street, 
beloDgiDg  to  old  Stow's  father,  which  house  he  wanted  out  of  the  way  when 
he  built  his  own  mansion ;  and  ao  moved  it  upon  rollers  twenty-two  feet,  and 
seized  tbe  land  upon  which  it  stood.*  Cranmer  said  with  truth,  though  not 
with  fiuDneas,  "  that  he  thought  no  king  of  England  bad  ever  anch  a  serrant 


QoKo  OiUutliu  Howird.    From  a  FoEatlog  by  Tuutsr  Warfi. 

but  if  be  was  a  traitor,  he  was  glad  it  was  discovered."     Though 

Cromwell  was  unacrupulous  in  carrying  out  the  cruel  judgments  of  his 
master  and  Ms  base  parliaments,  he  knew  in  hie  own  cose  what  waa  the 
justice  which  an  Englishman  had  a  right  to  demand.  In  hie  last  letter  to 
Henry,  from  tbe  Tower,  be  says  that  he  bad  been  informed  by  the  honourable 
peraonagea  who  came  to  him,  that  "mine  offences  being  by  honest  and 
probable  witness  proved,  I  waa  by  your  honourable  lords  of  tbe  Upper  House, 
and  the  worsbipful  and  discreet  Commons  of  your  nether  House,  convicted 
and.  attainted.  Gracious  sovereign,  when  I  heard  them  I  said,  as  now  1 
say,  that  I  am  a  subject  and  bom  to  obey  laws,  and  know  that  the  trial  of  all 

lawa  only  consisteth  in  honest  and  profitable  witness Albeit,  laws  be 

lawa."  The  principle  of  attainder,  without  hearing  or  confession,  waa  not 
law.     He  perished  by  attainder ;  having  in  vain  written  to  his  remoraeleaa 

•  "Snrrej  of  London, '  Thorn's  ertlt  p.  67.  -.  . 
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muteoN— who,  however,  sent  Mm  a  little  money  trWe  in  prisoD — "Moet 
gradons  prince,  I  cry  f<a  jubtcj,  mercy,  mercy."  Th«  cry  moved  the  heart 
of  Henry  for  a  moment ;  be  dropt  one  tear.  Bat  the  Bervant  of  twelve  years 
vraa  executed  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  dirotce  of  Anne  of  Cleves  had  been 
completed  four  dayi  before ;  and  on  the  day  when  Cromwell  waa  beheaded, 
king  Henry  married  bis  fifth  wife,  Oatherine  Howard. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Time  priesEa  bomed  u  lieratios,  ud  thrse  banged  m  tniton — Otber  exemUomi  for  denjing  the 
lupremmc; — Qneea  Catherine  Hevard  sppttni  in  public — Her  ihame  diacofVred — 
Cranmer'g  Letter  to  Heni7 — Hare;  promued  to  be  extended  tonrds  her — Act  of 
att^nder  Bgainrt  hei  and  lad;  Bochford — New  law  of  tieaaon — Catherine  Fair — War 
iritli  Scotluid  and  with  Fiance— State  of  Scotland  nadar  Jamea  T. — Darid  Beaton — The 
Bnt  Scottdiih  Baformer— ESbrte  to  itop  the  progreu  of  Lutheran  opinion! — Jamea  rqecta 
the  orertima  of  Henij — Infuion  of  Scotland  bj  fonea  cf  the  duke  of  Norfolk — Janes 
deaerted  by  hia  nobles— Flight  of  Solwaj  Ho«— D«Btb  of  Jamca — Birth  of  the  prinesu 
Mai7  of  SeotlaDd— Treaty  for  a  marriaga  between  prince  Edwaid  and  the  infant  princeu 
— The  treatr  broken  off— InTanon  of  Scotland  by  carl  of  Heriford — Bdtthorgh  t&ken — 
Eelso  deatroyed — Jedburgh  bamt — Rafagee  of  the  aonthem  distritta — Fropoaition  to 
■iiiimiiiiiiiilii  cardinal  Beaton — Hb  is  murdered  in  the  following  year — Fiance  inyaded  b; 
Henry  in  penon — BoDlogne  beaieged  aud-taken — Attempts  of  Hnoce  to  invade  England — 
Francis  and  the  emperor  coudade  a  peace — Frraich  make  continued  efforts  to  retake 
BoDlcgne — Feaee  with  France,  in  which  Scotland  is  included — Anno  Askew  and  others 
bnnit  M  heratici — Duke  of  Horiblk  and'the  earl  of  Surrey  arrested— Snrrej  oonvicted  of 
high  treason  and  beheaded— Norfolk  atlwnled— Death  of  king  Henry. 

The  public  execntionerB  had  ample  work  in  the  dog-daye  of  1S4£>.    The 
record  of  Cromwell's  fate  by  the  chronicler  of  the  Grey-fiiara  is  followed  by 
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thia  entry :  "  And  the  30th  of  the  same  month  wu  Dr.  Barnes,  Jerome,  and 
Garrard  drawn  &om  the  Tower  into  SmithEeld,  and  there  burned  for  thear 
heresieB."  The  heretics  were  clergymen.  The  record  then  coDtinuee: 
"  And  that  same  day  aUo  was  drawn  from  the  Tower,  with  them.  Doctor 
Powell,  with  two  other  priestB ;  and  there  was  a  gallows  set  np  at  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's gate,  and  there  were  hanged,  headed,  and  quartered."  Hie 
traitors  were  condemned  for  afflrming  the  legslity  of  the  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon ;  one  of  them  named  Abel  baring  been  her  chaplain. 
In  the  Beauchamp  tower,  whoso  walls  are  covered  with  the  sad  memoriids  of 
the  wretched,  is  the  earring  of  a  Bell  with  an  A^  Below  this  is  another 
memento  of  a  condemned  prisoner,  Boctob  :  CooK.*  He  was  the  prior  of 
Doncaater,  and  with  six  others  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  4Mi  of 
August,  for  denying  the  royal  supremacy.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
people  exactly  comprehended  the  nice  distinctions  of  these  punishments. 
These  sufferers  of  the  30th  of  July — three  reformers,  the  stedfaat  opponents 
of  the  pope ;  and  three  devoted  adherents  to  the  supreumcy  of  the  pope — ^rode 
out  of  the  Tower  in  sorrowful  companionabip,  one  of  each  being  placed  upon 
the  same  hurdle,  by  ezpreae  desire  of  the  king,  that  his  impartiality  might  be 
duly  exhibited.  Arrived  in  Smitbfield,  they  each  went  their  several  way, 
three  to  the  gibbet,  and  three  to  the  stake.  It  was  a  merry  time  at  comrt, 
whatever  tears  might  fall  in  Smithfield.  Queen  Catherine  Howard  appeared 
in  public  on  the  8th  of  August — a  beautiful  girl,  the  very  opposite  of  "  the 
Flanders  mare,"  whom  Henry  had  rejected.  Catherine,  the  "  parrissima 
puella,"  as  she  was  called,  hod  fifteen  months  of  what,  in  the  language  of 
romance,  is  termed  uninterrupted  felicity.  When  the  little  queen  was 
travelling  with  her  somewhat  unwieldy  lord  in  the  north,  in  1541,  he  then 
solemnly  offered  thanksgiying  for  the  happiness  he  found  in  her  society.  On 
their  return  to  London,  Cranmer  had  a  private  audience  of  the  king  ;  and  he 
exhibited  a  paper,  which  purported  to  be  the  examination  of  a  servant  of  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  setting  forth  the  profligacy  of  the  queen  before  her 
marriage,  and  alleging  that  her  paramour  formed  one  of  her  regal  establish- 
ment. Let  us  pass  over  the  revolting  story,  giving  only  a  few  extracts  from 
a  remarkable  letter  of  Cranmer  to  the  king.  It  is  a  touching  eshibitiou  of  a 
sinful  woman,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair : — "  It  may  please  your 
majesty  to  understand,  that  at  my  j^pair  unto  the  queen's  grace,  I  found 
her  in  sucb  lamentation  and  heaviness,  as  I  never  saw  no  creature,  so  that  it 
would  have  pitied  any  man's  heart  to  have  looked  upon  her ;  and  in  that 
vehement  rage  she  continued  (as  they  informed  me,  which  be  about  her), 
from  my  departure  from  her,  unto  my  return  again ;  and  then  I  found  her,  as 
I  do  suppose,  far  entered  towards  a  frenzy,  which  I  feared  before  my 
departure  from  her  at  my  first  being  with  her  .  .  .  And  as  for  my  message 
from  your  m&jesty  unto  her,  I  was  purposed  to  enter  communication  in  this 
wiae ;  first,  to  exaggerate  the  grievouaneBs  of  her  demerits ;  then  to  declare 
unto  her  the  justice  of  your  grace's  lawB,  and  what  she  ought  to  suffer  by  the 
same;  and  last  of  all,  to  signiiy  unto  her  your  most  gracious  mercy;  but 
when  I  saw  in  what  condition  she  was,  I  was  fain  to  turn  my  purpose,  and  to 
begin  at  the  last  part  first,  to  comfort  her  by  your  grace's  benignity  and  mercy 

•  Bayloj,  "Hifltory  of  IheToifw,"  p.  150-1. 
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....  and  after  I  Lad  declared  jtnir  grace's  merc7  extended  unto  her,  she 
lield  ap  her  haods,  and  gare  most  humble  thankB  onto  your  majesty,  who  had 
shewed  more  grace  and  mercy  than  ehe  herself  thought  meet  to  sue  for,  or 
conld  have  hoped  for,  and  then  for  a  time  ahe  htfgan  to  be  more  temperate 
and  quiet.  Baring  that  she  atill  sobbed  and  wept ;  bat  after  a  little  pausing, 
she  suddenly  fell  into  a  new  rage,  much  worse  than  she  was  before,  •  •  •  • 
And  for  anything  that  I  conld  eay  unto  her,  she  continued  in  a  great  pang  a 
long  while ;  but  after  that  she  began  something  to  remit  her  rage,  and  come 
to  herself;  she  was  mightily  well  ontU  night,  and  I  had  very  good  com- 
munication with  her,  and  as  I  thought,  had  brought  her  into  a  great  quietnesa. 
•  *  "  •  The  cause,  that  master  Baynton  sent  unto  your  majesty,  was  partly 
for  the  declaration  of  her  estate,  and  partly  becanse,  after  my  departure  from 
hei)  she  began  to  excuse,  aud  to  temper  those  things,  which  she  had  spoken 
nnto  me,  and  set  her  hand  thereto  ;  as,  atmycomingnnto  your  majesty,  I  shall 
more  fully  declare  by  mouth."*  The  unhappy  woman  was  thus  solemnly 
assured  by  Cranmer,  as  he  wrote  to  Henry,  "  of  your  grace's  mercy  extended 
nnto  her."  The  archbishop  thought  that  be  should  be  able  to  establish  a 
precontract  with  Prancis  Derham  which  would  have  rendered  the  marriage  of 
Henry  invalid.  The  matter  was  not  dear ;  and  the  promise  of  mercy  was  a 
mere  breath  of  idle  words. 

The  act  of  Parliament  for  the  attainder  of  queen  Catherine  Howard 
includes  the  lady  Bochford  as  an  accomplice — she  who  had  sacrificed  her  own 
brother  in  the  case  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Derham,  and  another  man  involved  in 
the  accusation  against  the  queen,  hod  previously  been  hanged.  The  king's 
council  on  the  12th  of  November  wrote  to  Paget,  the  English  ambassador  in 
France,  stating  the  allegations  against  the  queen;  and  "  they  are  related  with 
a  circumstantial  exactness,  forming  almost  a  contrast  to  the  vagueness  of  all 
former  proceedings  of  the  like  sort."  t  The  ambassador  writes  on  the  28th 
of  November  to  Henry,  detailing,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  the  discourses  he 
bad  held  on  this  terrible  disclosure  with  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  Francis  "  swore,  par  la  foy  ie  gentil  homme,  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  the  chance."  But  the  French  ambassador  in  London  had  told  Francis 
more  than  Paget  could  communicate  ;  particularly  that  "  she  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  since  the  matter  was  known,  but  intended  to  kill  herself;  and 
that  therefore  knives,  and  all  such  other  things  as  wherewith  she  might  hurt 
herself,  were  taken  from  her ; "  with  many  of  the  odious  particulars  of  the  hUl 
of  attainder,  '^Far  la  Joy  de  gtTttiliomfne,  quoth  the  king,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  his  breast,  she  hath  done  wondrous  nanghtily,  andl  am  right  sorry  that 
my  good  brother  should  have  such  an  occasion  of  un quietness,"  J  The  par- 
liament, desirous  that  condign  punishment  should  not  he  delayed,  requested 
the  king  not  to  trouble  himself  personally  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill 
of  attainder  against  the  queen  and  lady  Bochfort,  but  to  agree  to  the  same  by 
letters  patent.  So  the  letters  patent  were  granted ;  and  the  unhappy  women 
were  executed  on  the  12th  of  February.  In  the  statute  there  is  a  remarkable 
clause,  that  any  single  woman  of  impure  life  who,  before  marriage  with  the 
ting,  should  not  confess  the  same,  ahonld  be  declared  guilty  of  high  trcasooi 
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"To  make  tbe  concealment  of  Tices  a  capital  offence  naa  worthy  of  such  s 
reign."  *  Lord  Herbert  Bays  that  there  were  no  more  youthful  candidates 
for  the  honour  of  Henry's  hand,  after  this  enactment.  There  was  no 
Sheherazade  again  to  be  ftnind  ready  to  trust  the  safety  of  her  head  to  her 
power  of  amueiug  king  Shahriar.  Henry  wisely  rejected  the  chance  of  S  fatal 
termination  of  another  union,  under  this  new  law  of  treason,  by  obtaining 
the  hand  of  a  discreet  widow,  who  had  been  twice  before  married.  The  maiden 
name  of  this  lady  was  Catherine  Parr.  She  became  the  queen  of  Heniy 
in  July,  1543.  Before  we  enter  upon  her  personal  history,  as  connected 
with  the  two  great  religious  parties  into  which  England  was  now  divided,  we 
purpose  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  to  the  end 
of  Henry's  reign,  involving  as  they  did  a  war  with  Scotland  and  with  France. 


QuaeD  Citbarins  Parr.    Pram  k  FitoUag  bf  HtAbolii. 

l)he  minority  of  James  V.  of  Scotland  waa  a  disastrous  period  for  his 
co&ntry.  The  regency  was  a  constant  object  of  contention  between  the 
factions  nobles.  The  power  of  the  great  feudal  chiefs  had  not  been  subjected, 
as  it  had  been  in  England,  to  the  superior  power  of  the  crown.  A  new 
element  of  discord  was  introduced  by  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  in 
religion.  The  reforming  spirit  assumed  a  simpler  character  than  in  the 
neighbouring  country,  where  it  was  mixed  up  with  the  personal  quarrel  of  the 
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king  with  the  papftl  Bee.  It  was  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  first  Lollards,  revived 
in  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  aod  spread  through  Europe  by  hia  unweaiwd 
laboora.  But  though  the  refonn^fl  were  dreaded  for  their  aingleness  of  purj^, 
the  ,old  eccleHiASticftI  power  was.  completely  asceadant.  The  fatal  day  of 
Floddeu  had  cut  off  the  most  influential  of  the  nobles ;  and  those  who  remuned 
were  inferior  in  wealth,  and  therefore  in  authority,  to  a  body  which  poBsessed 
half  the  land  of  the  kingdom.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion  appeared 
consolidated  when  David  Beaton  was  appointed  lord  priry  seal.  Patrick 
Hamilton,  the  first  Scottish  reformer,  was  burnt  by  this  persecuting  prelate 
at  St.  Andrews,  in  1528.*  As  early  as  1525,  the  Scottish  parliament  had 
ooacted,  that — "  forasmuch  as  the  damnable  opinions  of  heresy  are  spread  in 
divers  countries  by  the  heretic  Luther  and  bis  disciples,  and  this  realm  and 
liege  has  firmly  petsisted  in  the  holy  faith  since -the  same  was  first  received," 
— no  stranger  arriving  should  bring  any  books  of  the  said  Luther  or  hii 
disciples,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods,  with  imprisonment .f  Bat 
the  books  found  their  way ;  the  doctrines  were  preached  ;  and  what  this  statute 
calls  "  filth  and  vice  "  became  the  secret  food  and  medicine  of  earnest  men  in 
busy  towns  and  secluded  vaU^s.  And  so  Patrick  Hamilton,  high-born,  ac- 
complished, went  to  the  stake  in  his  enthusiastic  yonthinlness.  Beaton  soon 
obtsoned  the  oomplete  control  of  the  young  king.  He  negotiated  his  marriage 
with  Mary  of  Ouise,  after  James  had  lost  his  first  wife,  the  princess  Magdalen 
of  France.  Mary  of  Guise  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  confirming  the 
devotion  of  the  Scottish  king  to  the  ancient  church  ;  and  Henry  of  Bngland 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  tempt  him  to  follow  his  example  in  seising  the  monastic 
property.  James,  in  whose  mind  the  cause  of  Beformation  was  associated  with 
the  idea  of  rebellious  subjects,  refused  to  listen  to  these  temptations ;  and,  as 
it  wonld  appear  from  a  letter  of  Wriothesley  to  some  person  in  the  Scottish 
coort,  written  in  1641,  the  king  of  Scotland  had  set  up  pretensions  to  the  title 
upon  which  Henry  most  valued  himself,  even  at  the  time  when  he  was  shaking 
the  pillars  of  the  ancient  church,  and  pulling  down  its  comer-stonee : — "  It 
shall  like  you  to  understand,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  said  Mr.  Sadleir, 
there  were  conveyed  hither  from  Scotland  sundry  little  books  imprinted ;  and 
amongst  others,  one  entitled  '  Ttie  Trumpet  of  Honour,'  wherein,  in  the  very 
titling  in  the  first  front  of  the  hook,  the  king  your  master  taketh  upon  him 
a  piece  of  the  title  of  the  king's  majesty,  being  the  king  your  master  therdn 
called  Defender  of  the  Christian  Faith,  whereby  his  mqesty  should  have  great 
cause  to  think  more  than  unkindness,  if  he  would  willingly  take  his  title  upon 
him.  And  the  conjecture  is  the  more  pricking,  because  he  added  thereto  the 
Christian  Faith,  as  though  there  should  be  any  other  than  the  Christian 
Faith ;  which  seemeth  to  have  another  meaning  in  it  than  one  good  prince 
can  think  of  another,  much  less  a  friend  of  his  fiiend,  or  a  nephew  of  hia 
nncle,  if  he  would  show  himself  to  esteem  his  friendship."!  ^^^  ofsuch 
sensitiveness,  direct  hostility  would  be  pretty  sure  to  arise. 

Beaton,  now  a  cardinal,  hod  been  to  Borne  in  1541,  on  a  secret  embaaay. 
Henry  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview  with  his  nephew, 
James ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  meet  at  York  in  the  autumn. 

•  Th«Ufe<T''thefintpnachOTandiiurt;Tortiu9cottithBefarmUuiii,''hubeeiipaUiilMil 
<1SG7)  hj  the  Ber.  T.  Lorimer. 
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Thither  the  king  of  Englaod  went,  accompanied  by  Catherine  Howud.  Bat  the 
king  of  ScotlaBd  vaa  induced  br  the  wily  cardinal  not  to  hold  to  the  appoioti 
ment.  Henry  waa  inHOus,  and  detenuined  upon  war.  He  resolTed  upon  renew- 
ing the  old  claim  of  the  English  kings  to  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  and  the  privy 
council  directed  the  archbishop  of  York  to  aearch  in  "itnciertt  charters  and 
monumenta  "  for  a  "  clearer  declaration  to  the  world  of  hia  majesty's  title  to 
that  realm."*  A  manifesto  of  enormous  length  was  issued,  entitled  "A 
declaration  containing  the  just  causes  and  consideratiouB  of  this  present  wai 
with  the  Scots ;  wherein  also  appeareth  the  true  and  right  title  that  the 
king's  most  royal  majesty  hath  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland."  t  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  entered  Scotland  with  a  large  army  in  1542 ;  after  the  English 
warden  of  the  east  marches  had  sustained  a  defeat  in  Teviot-dale^  HaTing 
accomplished  the  usual  destruction,  Norfolk  retreated  to  Berwick,  for  James 
was  assembling  an  army  in  his  front.  The  feudal  chiefs  gathered  round  the 
royal  standard  on  the  Borough  Muir,  aa  they  had  gathered  under  the  standard 
of  James  lY.  Onward  they  marched  for  the  invasion  of  £ngland.  There 
was  division  amongst  the  host.  The  rebellions  Douglasses  were  on  the  side 
of  England.  Many  of  the  nobles  were  favourable  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  which  their  king  opposed.  The  catastrophe  came,  without  any 
real  contest  between  the  two  armies.  James  was  deserted  by  his  nobles  : 
"  Pleaseth  your  grace,  the  king  of  Scotland  the  last  day  of  October  was  at 
Lauder,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  his  whole  realm  with  him.  The  king 
was  very  desirous  to  be  in  England,  but  the  lords  would  not  agree  thereunto ; 
and  upon  this  they  returned,  and  are  dispersed,  and  every  man  gone  into  his 
country."  |  The  deserted  James,  in  grief  and  indignation,  returned  to 
Edinburgh.  An  army  often  thousand  men  wss,  however,  got  together,  under 
lord  Maxwell ;  with  which  he  proposed  to  enter  England  by  the  western 
marches.  Maiwell  crossed  the  border.  But  the  spirit  of  jealousy  destroyed 
any  chance  of  success,  even  in  burning  and  plunder ;  for  one  who  is  termed 
the  king's  minion,  Oliver  Sinclair,  prodiiced  a  commission  giving  him  supreme 
command.  The  nobles  refused  to  serve  under  bim,  and  the  clans  mutinied. 
A  body  of  Englisb  horse  came  up,  who  were  believed  to  be  the  vanguard  of 
the  great  army ;  and  in  a  panic  the  Scots  fled,  with  the  loss  of  a  large  number 
of  prisoners — some  willing  prisoners,  as  it  has  been  asserted.  The  king  gave 
himself  up  to  despair.  He  immured  himself  in  his  palace  of  Falkland ;  would 
speak  to  no  tme ;  sickened ;  and  sank  under  a  slow  fever,  heart-brok^i,  oB 
the  14th  of  December.  A  week  before,  bis  queen  had  borne  bim  a  daughter 
— ^that  Mary,  whose  long  struggles  with  adversity  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  hopelessness  of  her  father. 

The  lords  who  were  taken  at  Solway  Moss  were  first  harshly  treated  by 
Henry,  and  then  propitiated  by  indulgences.  His  first  object  was  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  between  hia  son,  Edward,  and  the  daughter  of  James  Y.,  and 
thus  to  effect  a  natural  union  between  the  two  countries.  His  second  design 
was  to  demand  the  government  of  Scotland,  as  the  guardian  of  the  infant 
queen.  The  imprisoned  nobles  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  that  they  would 
deliver  up  Mary,  and  acknowledge  Mm  as  their  sovereign  lord.  They  were 
released,  and  returned  to  Scotland  to  carry  out  their  plan.     But  Cardinal 
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Seaton  produced  a  will  of  James  T.,  appointiiig  the  curdinal  govenior  of  tUe 
realm,  and  guardian  of  the  queen.  Tbe  earl  of  Arran  was  prcflutnptiTe  Iidr 
to  the  throne  ;  and  he  posBesBed  Bufficient  power  to  obtain  the  regency,  and 
drive  Beaton  from  his  usurped  authority,  the  will  heing  affirmed  to  be  a 
forgery.  But  Arran  beloDged  to  the  reforming  party ;  and  the  church  was 
M  yet  too  strong  to  allow  a  dominion  that  placed  its  dignities  and  possessions 
in  imminent  peril.  Arran  was,  after  some  time,  during  which  Beaton  had 
been  imprisoned,  gained  over  to  the  party  of  the  church ;  and  he  became  an 
instnunent  in  the  bands  of  the  cardinal  and  the  queen-mother.  In 
December,  154.^,  Beaton  became  chancellor,  and  in  the  following  January 
was  constituted  the  pope's  legate  d  latere  in  Scotland.  Be  was  now 
supreme  in  church  and  state ;  tbe  finendship  and  alliance  of  tbe  excommu- 
nicated king  of  England  was  renounced  ;  and  a  treaty  with  Bngland,  which 
gave  Henry  some  of  his  demands,  was  set  aside.  There  was  patriotism  as 
well  as  intolerance  in  the  policy  of  the  papist  faction.  We  cannot  follow  the 
dark  intrigues  of  this  period ;  in  which  some  of  the  reformers  were  prepared 
to  sacrifice  their  national  independence,  and  the  Bomanista  to  hold  their 
power  by  craft  and  persecution.  As  to  any  political  morality  on  either  side, 
tiie  Euglishman  or  Scot  who  wishes  to  trace  his  hatred  of  dishonour  to 
the  integrity  of  statesmen  at  this  great  transition  period,  will  he  disappointed. 
The  people  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  most  acute  of  obserrers,  Balph  Sadler, 
would,  in  1543,  rather  "  suffer  extremity,  than  come  to  the  obedience  and 
subjection  of  England :  they  would  have  their  realm  free,  and  live  within 
themselves,  after  their  own  laws  and  cnatomB."  The  kirkmen  were  against 
the  unity  of  the  two  realms.  The  nobles,  he  thought,  "in  time  would  fall  to 
the  obedience  and  devotion  of  the  king's  majesty,  whereupon  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  bis  brother,  with  other  lords  prisoners,  do  make  a  perfect  founda- 
tion." *  Wherever  we  turn  we  find  corruption  and  treachery ;  dark  plots  and 
contemptible  riTalries. 

Scotland  was  again  invaded  in  May,  1544.  The  earl  of  Hertford  arrived 
in  tbe  I'irth  with  a  powerfiil  fleet,  carrying  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men.  He 
demanded  that  the  infant  queen  should  be  immediately  surrendered.  The 
regent  refused ;  and  Hertford,  with  an  additional  force  from  Berwick,  marched 
upon  Edinburgh.  One  of  the  gates  was  battered  down,  and  the  city  was 
entered  and  given  up  to  conflagration  and  plunder.  The  castle  held  out ;  and 
some  who  had  been  willing  to  sell  Scotland  to  England,  appear  to  have  felt 
that  their  duty  was  now  to  resist  pretensions  that  were  ei^orced  by  an  in- 
vading army.  Troops  under  tbe  command  of  &ithful  Scots,  and  of  those  who 
had  deserted  the  English  cause,  were  marching  upon  Edinburgh  in  consider- 
able nombers ;  and  Hertford,  after  burning  Leith,  retired  to  Berwick.  For 
two  years  the  war  was  continued  with  the  usual  terrible  inflictions  upon  the 
peacefol  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  letters  of  Hertford  in  1545,  present  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  ravages  of  his  troops  in  border  towns  and  fertile  districts, 
which  poetry  and  romance  have  made  famous  through  every  land.  On  the 
5tb  of  September  Hertford  moved  with  his  army  out  of  Newcastle.  He  had 
been  directed  to  demolish  the  abbey  of  Kelso,  and  to  construct  a  fortress 
upon  its  ruins.    The  abbey  was  taken  by  assault;  but  the  ancient  churchmen 
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bad  built  too  strongly  for  the  maaure  walla  to  be  tbrowa  down  by  such 
engineering  power  aa  belonged  to  tbe  sixteenth  century.  Hertford  wrote 
that  be  could  construct  nothing  tenable,  under  four  or  five  months,  out  of 
tboae  "  buildings  of  stone,  of  great  height  and  circuit, — which,  to  make  any 
convenient  forb^ess  there,  must  of  force  be  down  and  aToided,"  The  noble 
ruin  still  shows  that  the  difficulty  was  not  over-rated.  And  so  Hertford 
writes,  "  We  have  resolved  to  raze  and  delace  this  house  of  Kelso,  so  as  the 


enemy  shall  have  little  commodity  of  the  same,  and  to  remain  encamped  here 
for  five  or  sii  days,  and  in  the  mean  season  to  deraatate  and  bum  all  the 
country  hereabouts,  as  far  as  we  may  with  our  horsemen."  lUzed  aai  defisced 
the  great  abbey  was ;  and  onward  went  the  merciless  destroyer  in  his  allotted 
work.     Thus  his  narrative  continues: — 

"  As  to-morrow  we  intend  to  send  a  good  band  of  horsemen  to  Melrose 
and  Drybui^h,  to  bum  the  same,  and  all  the  com  and  villages  in  their  way, 
and  BO  daily  to  do  some  exploits  here  in  the  march  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  said 
five  or  six  days  to  remove  our  camp,  and  to  march  to  Jedworth  [Jedburgh] 
to  bum  the  same,  and  then  to  march  through  a  great  part  of  Tyvydale 
[Teviotdale]  to  overthrow  their  piles  and  stone-bouses,  and  to  bum  their  com 
and  villages,  with  all  annoyance  to  the  enemy  that  we  can ;  which  in  our 
opinions  would  be  such  a  scourge  and  impoverishing  to  the  enemy,  as  they 
shall  not  be  able  to  recoveralong  season."*  Such  were  the  "  exploits  "  of 
war&re  three  hundred  years  ago, — exploits  which  the  great  believed  just  and 
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honourftble ;  and  which  men  might  etill  so  heliere  if  a  stronger  power  than 
the  will  of  princes  and  nbblefl  had  not  arisen  in  the  world — the  power  of  public 
opinion  founded  upon  the  progreae  of  knowledge.  Tet  even  in  those  times 
there  was  a  spirit  of  humanity  growing  up  amongst  the  rude  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  accustomed  from  tame  immemorial  to  murderous  forays.  In  another 
letter  of  the  18th  of  September,  Hertford  says  that  he  bad  sent  horsemen, 
who  forayed,  burnt,  and  wasted  a  great  part  of  East  Teviotdale ;  "  and  for  the 
better  execution  thereof  I  sent  with  them  one  hundred  Irishmen,  because  the 
borderers  would  not  most  willingly  bum  their  neighbouTs."  The  commander 
is  perfectly  aware  of  the  ravages  he  is  committing  upon  innocent  people,  and 
he  glories  in  tbem.    His  description  presents  a  picture  of  Scotland,  very 


different  from  the  barreimess  and  imperfect  culture  that  some  assign  to  this  early 
period : — "  Surely  the  country  is  very  lair,  and  so  good  a  com  country,  and 
such  plenty  of  the  same,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  more  plenteous  in  England  ; 
and  undoubtedly  there  is  burnt  a  wonderful  deal  of  com,  for,  by  reason  that 
the  year  hath  been  ao  forward,  .they  bad  done  much  of  their  harvest,  and 
made  up  their  com  in  stacks  about  their  houses,  or  bad  it  lying  in  shocks  in 
the  fields,  and  none  at  all  lefl  unshorn ;  the  burning  whereof  can  be  no 
little  impoverishment  unto  them,  besides  the  burning  and  spoil  of  their 
houses."'  There  is  no  intermission  when  "havoc  "baa  been  cried.  From 
£elso  the  mun  body  of  the  army  marched  upon  Jcdburgb ;  and  a  detach- 
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meiit  of  fifteen  hundred  light  honemen  advanced  six  or  seven  miles  beyond, 
"brenning  and  devaatiog  the  country."  The  abbey  of  Jedboi^h,  still 
glorions  in  ruin,  met  the  same  &te  aa  that  of  Kelao,  though  the  demolition 
waa  not  bo  complete : — "  I  caused  the  abbey,  the  iVian,  and  town  of  Jedburgh, 
and  all  the  villages  within  two  miles  and  more  about  the  town,  to  be 
brent,  where  waa  destroyed  also  no  little  quantity  of  com." 

Whilst  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  cartying  fbrward  this  ignoble  work  in 
Scotland,  king  Henry  and  his  Council  were  busy  in  negotiations  fitr  more 
disgntceful  than  the  most  barbarous  open  warfare.  Cardinal  Beaton  was 
calling  forth  every  means  of  resisting  and  annoying  Henry  ;  and  Henry  had 
commanded  Hertford  to  spare  no  one  in  Scotland,  who  waa  allied  in  blood,  or 
associated  in  jriendahip,  with  Beaton.  He  did  not  hate  the  cardinal  because 
he  burned  and  imprisoned  the  movers  of  the  Beformation.  He  might  have 
destroyed  all  the  Xiutherans  in  Scotland  without  ofience  to  the  intolerant 
king.  He  waa  the  head  of  the  papal  faction — be  upheld  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope — be  waa  the  opponent  of  Henry's  designs  upon  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  and  thus  no  means  would  be  too  base  to  accomplish  his  destruction. 
Whilst  Hertford  was  carrying  on  his  war  of  devastation  in  1545,  the  Privy 
Council  of  England  wrote  to  inform  him  that  the  king  had  seen  some  letters 
from  the  earl  of  Cassilis  to  Mr.  Sadler,  "  one  containing  an  offer  for  the 
killing  of  the  cardinal,  if  bis  majesty  would  have  it  done,  and  would  promise, 
when  it  were  doue,  a  reward."  Does  Henry  indignantly  reject  this  proposal 
to  remove  bis  enemy  by  assassination  ?  The  letter  of  the  Privy  CouncU, 
which  is  signed  by  Wriothealey,  the  chancellor;  the  duke  of  Suflblk ;  the 
bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  four  other  counsellors,  has  this  answer  to  the  pro- 
position ; — "  His  majesty  bath  willed  us  to  signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  his 
highness,  reputing  the  fact  not  meet  to  be  set  forward  expressly  by  his 
majesty,  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it ;  and  yet  not  mialikiug  the  otGce, 
thinketb  good  that  Mr.  Sadleir,  to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed,  should 
write  to  the  earl  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter  containing  such  an  offer,  which  he 
thinketh  not  convenient  to  be  communicated  to  the  king's  majesty  ;  marry, 
to  write  to  him  what  he  thinketh  of  the  matter,  (he  shall  say)  that  if  he  were 
in  the  earl  of  Cassel's  place,  and  were  as  able  to  do  bis  majesty  good  service 
there,  as  he  knoweth  him  to  be,  and  thinketh  a  right  good  will  in  him  to  do 
it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he  could  for  the  execution  of  it,  believing  verily 
to  do  thereby  not  only  acceptable  service  to  tbe  king's  majesty,  but  also  a 
special  benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  would  trust  verily  the  king's 
majesty  would  consider  his  service  in  the  same ;  as  you  doubt  not,  of  his 
accustomed  goodness  to  them  which  serve  bim,  but  be  would  do  the  same  to 
bim"  *  Beaton  was  murdered  in  1546 ;  and  if  the  king  of  England  was 
not  an  accessary,  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  inclination. 

The  guilt  of  the  kiug  of  England  and  hia  government,  in  giving  encourage- 
ment to  the  proposal  to  assassinate  Cardinal  Beaton,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  low  morality  of  that  age.  Cassilis  proposed  the  crime  as  "  a  special 
benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland."  The  counsellors  of  Henry  accepted  it 
as  "  an  acceptable  service  to  the  king's  majesty."  What  was  denominated 
**  subtle  policy,"  was  a  cloak  for  revolting  wickedness.    In  iudging  of  tbe 
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men  of  this  period  we  must  coiuider  what  was  the  standard  of  opiuiou ;  and 
thence  find  occasion  to  be  thankful  that  a  higher  standard  has  gradually  heen 
created,  by  which  public  servants,  not  of  individual  compulsion  hut  of  a 
necesaary  conformity,  regulate  their  actions.  Tamiharity  with  bloodshed, 
with  treachery,  with  pecuniary  corruption,  no  longer  has  any  support  in  a 
common  example.  But  the  guilt  of  political  agents  may  appear  less  Sagnait, 
becauae  more  in  accordance  with  a  prevailing  spirit,  when  we  are  informed 
that  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Scottiah  reformeo^  did  not  hesitate  to 
sanction  the  assassination  which  a  ferocious  noble  proposed.  Henry  directed 
tiiat  the  Scottish  earla,  with  whom  he  was  treating  in  1544,  should  "  cause 
the  word  of  God  to  be  truly  taught  and  preached  among  them,  hnd  in 
their  countries,  as  the  mere  and  only  foundation  irom  whence  proceedeth 
all  truth  and  honour."  *  One  of  the  most  effective  preachers  was  G^eorge 
Wishart.  From  a  dispatch  of  Balph  Sadler,  in  1S44,  it  appears  that  "  a 
Scottishman  called  Wyshert "  brought  him  a  letter,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  state  that  the  Laird  of  Grange  and  the  Master  of  Bothes  "  would  attempt 
either  to  apprehend  or  slay  the  cardinal,  at  some  time  when  he  should  pass 
through  the  Fife-land."  The  persona  named  in  the  letter  were  actually 
concerned  in  the  murder.  But  Wishart  had  been  aeized  while  preaching 
in  the  town  of  Haddington;  and  being  carried  to  St.  Andrews,  was  tried 
for  heresy  before  a  special  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  was  burnt  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1646.  There  may  bo  a  doubt,  however  slight,  whether 
Wishart  the  agent  of  assassination  was  Wishart  the  martyr.  But  the 
zealotry  of  those  times  would  sometimea  shut  out  the  natural  perceptions 
of  "  truth  and  honour,"  even  Irom  the  eyes  of  the  pious  and  enlightened. 
Ejjox  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Beaton  in  a  tone  of  exultation ;  and  Buchanan 
records  it  without  any  expression  of  disapproval.  Beaton  was  murdered 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews.  On  the  29th  of  May,  between  five  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  armed  men  entered  with  masons  and  other 
workmen  coming  in  to  their  labour.  The  wco^men  were  thrust  forth ;  the 
household  servants  driven  naked  &om  their  donmtories :  and  the  cardinal, 
hearing  the  din,  came  out  of  his  chamber  and  was  slain.  The  town>hell  was 
rung;  the  provost  and  townsmen  gathered  round  the  castle;  the  murderers 
appeared  on  the  waU,  and  "  speered  what  they  desired  to  see — one  dead 
man  P  "  They  then  brought  the  dead  cardinal  to  the  wall-head  and  hung 
him  over  the  wall  by  one  arm  and  one  foot,  and  "hade  the  people  see 
there  their  god."  t 

To  complete  our  rapid  view  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  kingdom  we  pass 
from  Scotland  to  France.  In  1644  Heniy  went  to  his  parliament  with  a 
long  tale  of  his  griefs.  Out  of  his  inestiiuable  goodness,  and  like  a  most 
charitable,  loving,  and  virtuous  prince,  he  had  for  a  long  time  loved  and 
favoured  Francis,  the  French  king.  He  had  freed  his  children  from 
thraldom  ;  he  had  relieved  his  poverty  by  loans  of  money.  But  now  the 
ungrateful  Franois  hod  withdrawn  the  pension  which  he  had  been  accuS' 
tomed  to  pay ;  he  had  confederated  with  the  Great  Turk,  common  enomy  of 
tU  Christendom ;  and  he  had  stirred  the  Scots  to  resist  hia  majesty,  contrary 
to  their  duty  and  allegiance.^    The  king,  therefore,  decjaree  his  intention  to 
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go  to  war  with  France  u  well  as  with  Scotland — "  to  put  his  own  royal  penon, 
with  the  power  of  hie  realm  and  Bubjects,  in  armour."  But  ioestimable 
BumB  will  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  these  wars.  The.  faithJul 
parliament,  hj  this  statute,  again  sanction  the  same  species  of  robbery  that 
the  parliament  of  1529  sanctioned ;  and  for  the  alleviation  of  such  chargesr 
declare  all  loans  made  to  the  king  in  the  two  prerious  years  of  his  reign  to 
be  entirely  remitted  and  released,  and  all  securities  for  the  same  to  be 
utterly  void.*  Thus,  with  the  proceeds  of  this  swindle  in  his  pocket,  king 
Heiuy  goes  to  the  wsrs.  He  had  previously  propitiated  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  by  a  compromise  as  to  the  succession  to  the  crown,  which 
recogmaed  some  claims  in  the  person  of  the  princess  Mary,  the  emperor's 
niece.  This  was  the  third  act  for  regulating  the  succession  to  the  throne^ 
which  all  persons  were  to  accept  and  swear  to,  under  the  penalties  of  treason. 
The  princess  Mary  had  been  declared  illegitimate  under  the  act  of  1534. 
The  princess  Elizabeth  had  been  declared  illegitimate  under  the  act  of  1536. 
By  this  act  of  ISU,  they  were  restored  to  their  place  in  the  succession,  in 
default  of  issue  of  the  king  and  prince  Edward,  but  without  any  declaration 
of  their  legitimacy,  which  would  have  been  to  declare  the  divorces  of  their- 
mothers  unlawfui-t  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  were  now  joined 
in  a  treaty  for  the  inTasiou  aud  partition  of  France.  Charles  was  to  claim 
Burgundy;  Henry  the  ancient  poaseseions  of  the  Plantageneta,  unless 
Francis  would  agree  to  certain  conditions.  The  chivalrous  French  king 
spumed  their  pretensions ;  and  so,  in  July,  1544,  Henry  put  on  his  armour, 
and  with  thirty  thousand  men  crossed  the  channel.  The  emperor  was  to 
enter  France  by  Champagne,  and  the  king  by  Picsrdy ;  and  their  united 
armies  were  to  march  to  Paris.  But  no  plan  of  mutual  operations  could 
detach  the  vain-glorioua  Henry  from  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  some 
gorgeous  personal  exhibition.  He  crossed- the  sens  in  a  ship  whose  suls 
were  of  cloth  of  gold.  .  He  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  English  and  Imperial 
forces,  to  assist  in  the  aiege  of  Boulogne,  which  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was 
investing.  "Armed  at  all  points  upon  a  great  courser,"— as  he  is  now 
exhibited  in  the  armoury  at  the  Tower, — he  paraded  his  huge  body  befcve- 
the  besiegers,  for  two  months.  In  vain  the  envoys  of  the  emperor  urged  him 
to  move  forward,  according  to  their  compact.  The  emperor,  said  Heniy, 
had  taken  some  frontier  forts,  and  he,  the  king,  would  have  Boulogne.  'J%e 
lower  town  surrendered  on  the  2Ist  of  July.  The  upper  town  held  out  till 
the  14tb  of  Septemlier.  There  had  been  a  brave  defence  by  the  French 
governor ,  against  that  portion  of  the  English  troops  that  were  in  earnest ; 
whilst  the  royal  showman  was  conducting  his  part  of  the  business  of  war 
with  the  safer  parade  of  a  tournament.  At  length  the  great  day  of  triumph 
arrived ;  for  which  he  had  broken  faith  with  his  ally.  On  the  18th  of 
September  he  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Boulogne,  which  pageant 
Hall  describes  with  a  corresponding  magniloquence ; — "  The  king's  highness 
having  the  sword  borne  naked  before  him,  by  the  lord  marquis  Dorset,  like 
a  noble  and  valiant  conqueror  rode  into  BuUeyn,  and  the  trumpeters 
standing  on  the  walls  of  the  town,  sounded  their  trumpets,  at  the  time  of 
his  entering,  to  the  great  comfort  of  all,  the  king's  true  subjectB,  the  same- 
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beholding.  And  in  the  entering  there  met  bim  the  duke  of  SuiFolk,  and 
delivered  unto  him  the  keys  of  the  to^Tn,  and  so  he  rode  towards  hia  lodging, 
ichich  was  prepared  for  him,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  town.  And  within  two 
dajs  after,  the  king  rode  about  all  the  town,  within  the  walls,  and  then 
commanded  that  our  Lady  church  of  Bulleyn  should  be  defaced  and  plucked 
down,  where  he  appointed  a  moat  to  be  made  for  the  great  force  and  strength 
of  the  town."    But  whilst  the  "  noble  and  valiant  conqueror  "  was  listening 


to  the  trumpeters  on  the  wails,  Francis  and  CharleB,  with  great  wisdom, 
had  concluded  a  separate  peace.  Henry  had  constituted  queen  Catherine 
regent,  during  hia  absence ;  and  her  letters  to  him  show  that  she  attended  to 
hia  affairs  with  diligence,  by  sending  fresh  supplies  of  money  and  men.*  He 
returned  to  England  on  the  last  day  of  September, — in  no  very  placable 
homour,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  letter  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
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and  othcni,  in  which  they  entreat  the  council  to  avert  his  majesty's  wrath, 
"in  our  departing  from  Boulogne  as  vre  hare  done ;  whose  displeasure  is 
death  unto  us."  * 

But  if  Henry  was  alow  in  his  projected  march  to  Paris,  Francis  was  the 
more  ready  to  contemplate  a  march  to  London.  There  is  a  most  curious 
letter  from  Yaughan  to  the  king  of  England,  dated  from  Antwerp. 
Febrnary  2lBt,  1515,  in  which  he  enters  into  a  minute  detail  of  a  discoveiy 
communicated  to  him  by  a  Flemish  broker,  of  the  mission  of  three  spies  to 
England,  who  were  paid  by  the  French  gavemment,  to  report  upon  the 
practicability  of  a  plan  of  invasion.  Two  of  these,  who  were  men  of 
Antwei^,  had  sailed  in  a  hoy,  with  elsTen  paaka  of  cbdtrss,  to  be  sold  in 
London ;  where  the  third  man  was  to  meet  thpm,  in  the  house  of  a  Fleming 
dwelling  by  the  Thames.  The  first  two  had  chai^  "  to  view  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey,  Mai^te,  and  the  grounds  between  them  and  London ;  what  landing 
there  may  be  for  an  army,  what  soils  to  place  an  army  strongly  in."  For, 
said  he,  "  The  French  king  purposeth,  with  his  army  that  he  appointeth,  to 
land  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  and  at  Margate ;  to  send  great  store  of  victiuds, 
which  shall  be  laden  in  boats  of  Xormandy  with  flat  bottoms,  which,  together 
with  galleys,  shall  there  set  men  a-land.  He  will  send  with  his  army  no 
great  ordnance,  but  small ;  and  set  upon  such  &ame  of  wood  as  neither  shall 
be  drawn  with  horses,  nor  yet  have  wheels.  This  army  the  French  king 
pnrposeth  shall  go  so  strong  that  it  shall  be  able  to  give  the  battle  ;  and  is 
minded,  if  the  same  may  be  able  to  go  through,  to  go  to  London  ;  where 
(said  he)  a  little  without  the  same  is  a  hill  from  which  London  lieth  all  open ; 
and,  with  their  ordnance  laid,  from  thence  the  said  army  shall  beat  the  town." 
The  ambassador  adds,  "  Where  this  hill  should  be  so  near  London  he  could 
not  tell  me ;  but,  as  I  gness,  it  must  he  about  Finsbury  or  Moor-field."  f 
This  tale  of  the  spies  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  altogether  a  delusion  i 
for  Paget,  the  secretary  of  state,  when  in  Flanders  in  the  following  month, 
received  corroborative  information.  This  project  of  invasion  seems  altogether 
founded  upon  rather  imperfect  knowledge  aa  to  the  topography  of  the 
country.  But  such  a  scheme  waa  not  utterly  hopeless ;  for  the  English 
government  was  sorely  straitened  for  money,  and  the  means  of  defence  were 
of  the  weakest  kind.  The  religious  dissensions,  and  the  bad  faith  of  their 
rulers  in  all  pecuniary  engagements,  bad  made  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  a 
matter  of  doubt.  That  the  people  would  have  rallied  round  the  king's 
standard  the  instant  that  an  invader  stepped  upon  the  soil  we  may  be 
nevertheless  certain.  In  the  summer  of  1546,  however,  Francis  was  m^ing 
strenuous  efibrts  for  the  invasion  of  England ;  and  the  coasts  bad  been 
specially  surveyed  for  defence  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  New  bulwarka  were 
being  constructed,  and  decayed  ones  repaired,  along  the  coasts  of  the  channel. 
But  the  commonest  appliances  were  wanting  for  an  effectual  resistance  on 
shore.  At  Portsmouth,  the  works  could  not  be  completed  for  want  of  tools. 
"  Aa  for  shovels  and  spades,"  writes  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  "  we  have  had  some 
from  London ;  but  aa  for  mattocks  we  have  had  none."  X  Money  vras  equally 
wanting  for  defence.  Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  writes  that  it  is  no  usa 
telling  him,  "pay,  pay,  prepare  for  this,  prepare  for  that."    He  cannot  pay. 
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The  mbsidy  is  gone ;  the  lands  are  consumed ;  the  plate  of  the  realm  molteii 
and  coined.  Com  is  scarce  and  ezcessivelj  dear.  The  country  will  bear  no 
more  tax.*  The  king  had  drained  as  much  as  he  could  under  the  old  plea  of 
a  "  Benevolence ;"  and  so  little  was  there  of  the  volimtaiy  principle  in  the 
matter,  that  an  ^derman  of  London  had  been  compelled  to  serve  in  the  Scottish 
war  because  he~  was  stubborn  in  holding  East  his  money.  But  the  true  defence 
of  England  was  not  wanting  in  this  season  of  peril.  According  to  a  return  of 
this  date,  there  was  a  fleet  in  the  channel,  of  a  hundred  and  fonr  veraels, 
carrying  more  than  twelve  thousand  men.  ^nds  fleet  contiuned  eveiy  variety 
of  craft,  irom  the  Henry  Grace  k  Dieu,  of  one  thousand  tons  and  seven 
finndred  men,  to  the  Mary  Winter  of  Plymouth,  of  forty  tons  and  thirty-two 
men.  But  of  these  hundred  and  four  Tessels,  only  twenty-eight  were  above  two 
hundred  tons.  The  fleet  was  in  three  divisions,  the  Yanward,  the  Battle,  and 
the  Wing.  The  watchword  and  countersign  point  to  the  traditionary  origin 
of  our  national  song  :  "  The  watchword  in  the  night  shall  he  thus, '  God  save 
KingH&rry  ;  'the  other  shall  answer,' And  long  to  reign  over  us."'t  There 
was  an  indecisive  action  off  Portsmouth,  in  July,  1S4<5 ;  and  a  serious  mis- 
fortune in  the  accidental  Sinking  of  a  large  ship,  with  four  hundred  men,  in 
the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.  The  Maiy  Bose  went  down  like  the  fioyal 
Geoi^.  The  king  was  on  shore,  and  saw  his  noble  ship  laid  on  her  nde 
and  overset. 


The  danger  of  invasion  was  soon  overpast.  The  French  sent  assistance 
to  the  Scots ;  devastated  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais ;  and  made  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  retake  Boulogne.  At  length  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  June,  1546 ;  one  of  the  articles  of  which  was  tbat  Boulogne  should 
be  restored  to  France,  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  upon  the  payment  of 
two  millions  of  crowns,  and  another  tliat  Scotland  should  he  included  in  the 
pacification.  The  remainder  of  Henry's  reign  was  not  disturbed  by  foreign 
warfare. 

The  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  Parr,  in  1543,  was  probably 
brought  about  by  the  party  of  the  Beformation,  as  far  as  any  party  could 
infiuence  the  king's  personal  inclinations.  Unless  the  lady  had  been  of 
singular  discretion  her  own  religious  convictions  might  have  been  as  dangerous 
to  her  as  her  Ijght-hesrtedness  was  to  Anne  Bullen  and  her  impurity  to 
Catherine  Howard.  The  persecutions  for  heretical  opinions  went  fiercely  on, 
whilst  the  solid  principles  of  protestantism  were  gradually  establishing  them- 
•rives  in  the  minds  of  the  laity  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  came 
to  be  more  widely  diffused.  But  the  anti-reforming  party  had  contrived  to 
interpose  a  barrier  between  the  people  and  the  day-spring.  In  164S  an  act 
was  passed  which  limited  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament 
in  the  English  tongue  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  i  b^^  forbad  the  reading 
of  the  same  to  "  the  lower  sort " — to  artificers,  prentices,  journeymen,  serving- 
men,  husbandmen,  and  labourers,  and  to  women,  under  pain  of  imprisonment.^ 

•  Suu  Ptpen,  Tol.  X.  p.  eso. 
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We  shall  have  occiLBion  subsequently  to  notice  thia  statute,  wbich  oSera  some 
curious  illustratioDB  of  the  atate  of  popular  knowledge.  It  may  suffice  here 
to  regard  it  aa  a  clear  indication  of  the  auomaloua  character  of  the  eccleaiaBtical 
reform,  as  it  hod  hitherto  proceeded  in  England — a  reform  which  let  in  the 
Bunlight  to  the  dark  and  decaying  chambers  of  the  ancient  church,  and  then 
eudearoured  to  shut  it  out  again,  that  the  patchwork  reparation  might  be 
concealed.  The  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  waa  especially  retained  in  full  force 
by  the  statute  of  1543  for  the  Advancement  of  True  Seligion ;  with  the 
exception  that  there  waa  a  provision  for  allowing  the  clergy,  accused  of 
preaching  contrary  to  the  king's  doctrinee,  to  recant  npon  tiie  first  ofi'^ice ; 
to  abjure  and  bear  a  faggot  on  the  second  offence ;  wid  not  to  be  burned 
unless  they  refused  to  abjure,  or  committed  a  third  offence.  The  chase  of 
heretics  thua  became  more  prolonged  and  more  amusing  to  the  hunters. 
When  the  flying  animal  was  caught  the  first  time,  he  was  saved  for  the 
chance  of  another  run  ;  and  so  of  the  second  finding.  But  when  the  hounds 
a  third  time  gave  tongue,  the  poor  wearied  beast  was  left  to  the  dogs: 

One  of  the  mightiest  of  the  heretic-hunters  was  Stephen  Gardiner.  As 
chancellor  and  archbishop  he  fills  a  large  space  in  the  history  of  the  penecu- 
tions  in  the  reign  of  Mwy ;  but  his  earlier  career  is  marked  by  hia  strenuoas 
exertions  to  accomplish  the  divorce  of  Henry  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  by  his 
negociations  and  by  his  published  writings.  He  had  opposed  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope ;  and  yet  he  dung  to  and  asserted,  with  unflinching  zeal,  "  doctrinea 
and  practices  which  the  adherents  to  the  pope  maintain,  but  which  protestsnta 
have  rejected."  "  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  other  early  reformers,  saw,  with  a 
truer  judgment,  that  to  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  necessarily  to 
destroy  the  superstructure  of  which  the  papal  authority  was  the  foundation. 
But  during  the  reign  of  Henry  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  conadentionfi 
reformers  to  carry  forward  their  opiniona  to  their  logical  conclusions. 
They  looked  on,  not  with  indifference,  perhaps  with  horror,  whilst  papists 
and  eacramentariana  were  imprisoned  and  burnt  with  a  fearful  impartiality. 
After  the  death  of  Cromwell  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  king's  councal  was 
a  desire  to  terrify  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people  by  the  punishment  of 
those  who  avowed  heterodox  doctrines.  One  singular  example  of  the  avidity 
with  which  this  object  was  pursued  is  exhibited  in  a  letter  to  the  council  in 
1512,  firoA  Wallop,  the  ambassador  to  France,  in  which  he  saya,  that,  "as 
touching  the  heretic,"  he  haa  given  thanks  for  the  genteel  offer  of  the 
French  authorities ;  and  the  said  heretic  haa  been  "  delivered  unto  those  I 
sent;  whom  I  have  thia  day  sent  to  Calais  according  to  the  king's  com- 
mandment." f  The  wretched  fugitive,  an  Englishman  nuned  Denis  l\)d, 
thoB  handed  over  to  hia  unmerciful  countrymen,  waa  burnt  at  Calaia  a  few 
weeks  after  the  date  of  this  letter.  If  the  heretic  could  not  escape  even 
when  be  put  the  sea  between  himself  and  his  peraeoutors,  we  may  readily  v 
believe  how  keen  would  be  the  search,  and  how  unrelenting  the  punishment, 
when  men  who  dared  to  .think  for  themaelvea  were  found  within  the  very 
precincta  of  the  king's  palace.  At  the  time  of  Henry'a  marriage  with  Catherine 
Parr,  that  is  in  July  1543,  there  were  four  men  of  Windsor  confined  under 
charges  of  heresy — Anthony  Peerson,  a  priest ;  Bobert  Testwood  and  John 
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Marbeck,  BiDging-tnen ;  and  Henry  Filmer,  a  toviiBmaD  of  Windsor.  They 
were  brought  to  trial  at  WindBor,  on  the  27th  of  July.  Three  were  indicted 
that  they  had  uttered  words  against  the  mass ;  and  Marbeck  that  he  had 
copied  out  an  epistle  by  Calvin  against  it.  The  case  of  Marbeck  shows  how 
earnestly  some  men  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  which 
was  opened  to  them  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  This  singing-man  of 
Windsor  College,  when  Matthew's  Bible  waa  published  in  1537,  borrowed  a 
wpyi  and  commenced  transcribbg  it.  But  printed  Bibles  becoming  more 
accessible,  he  was  diverted  from  this  labour,  and  employed  himself  in  making 
a  Concordance  to  the  Scripturea,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Concordance  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate.  This  unfinished  manuscript  was  found  when  Marbeck's 
papers  were  seized.    The  four  men  were  condemned.    Three  were  burnt- 
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but  Marbeck  was  spared — at  the  request  of  Gardiner,  according  to  some 
authorities,  at  the  command  of  Henry,  according  to  others ;  the  king  saying 
that  Marbeck  had  employed  his  time  better  than  those  who  examined  him. 
It  is  added  by  Fox  that  when  Heniy  heard  of  these  executions,  he  said, 
"Alas,  poor  innocents." 

Amongst  the  escapes  of  the  suspected  clergy,  that  of  Cranmer  is  the 
most  remarkable.  It  presents  the  almost  solitary  instance  of  the  king 
mterposing  to  save  an  old  friend  and  servant  from  the  intrigues  of  a 
powerful  party.  Cranmer  triumphed  over  Gardiner  in  1543,  when  Henry 
niade  him  acquainted  with  the  charges  that  were  brought  against  him  of  being 
an  encourager  of  heresy  ;  and  when  Cranmer,  discovering  his  secret  enemies 
and  pardoning  them,  earned  the  praise  of  the  common  voice — "  Do  my  lord 
of  Canterbury  a  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever."  •  Cranmer 
again  triumphed  in  1546 ;  when  the  remarkable  scene  took  place  which 
Fox  has  described  and  Shakspere  has  dramatised — carefully  following  his 
authority  as  to  the  incidents,  but  disregarding  their  date.     The  Council 
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prep&Fiiig  to  Bead  the  obnoziouB  prelate  to  the  Tower ;  the  doomed  ww"  kept 
waiting  at  the  door,  as  if  hia  disgrace  were  already  accompliihed ;  the 
accDutioiis  and  the  threats;  the  king's  signet  produced;  the  conspirators 
covered  with  shame — these  circuiDstances  make  up  a  vivid  picture,  coloured 
no  doubt  in  the  original  relation,  and  heightened  by  the  poet's  art.  Bat 
there  is  one  point  in  the  narrative  of  Fox  which  stands  out  in  the  oratorical 
discourses  which  be  gives  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop.  When 
Henry  sajs  that  the  council  had  requested  him  to  commit  Cranmer  to  the 
Tower,  "  or  else  no  man  dare  come  forth  as  witness  in  those  matters,  you 
being  a  counsellor," — and  Cranmer  replies,  that  he  is  content  to  go  thither, 
that  he  may  come  to  his  trial,  the  Ung  thus  answers :  "  Ob,  Lord,  what 
manner  of  man  be  yon  ?  "What  simplicity  is  in  you  ?  I  had  thon^t  that 
you  would  rather  have  sued  to  ns  to  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  heard  you 
and  your  answers  together  for  your  trial,  without  any  such  Indurance.  Do 
you  not  know  what  state  you  be  in  with  the  whole  world,  and  how  many 
great  enemies  you  have  P  Do  you  not  consider  what  an  easy  thing  it  is  to 
procui«  three  or  four  false  knaves  to  witness  against  you  ?  "*  It  was  not 
the  practice  in  state-trials  to  bring  the  "  false  knaves  "  face  to  face  with  the 
prisoner.  No  one  could  have  a  more  complete  knowledge  than  Henry  had 
of  the  mode  in  which  convictions  were  procu^  during  his  reign.  "  Previously 
to  the  time  of  Edward  TI.  and  queen  Mary,"  says  Mr.  Jardine,  "  there  is  no 
instance  of  the  admission  of  the  vivd  voce  examination  of  witnesses,  either  for 
the  prosecution  or  the  defence,  in  cases  of  treason  or  other  sbite  oSencea," 
It  was  held  "  too  dangerous  to  the  prince  "  to  produce  witnesses  who  might 
be  questioned  by  the  accused.  The  evidence  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
written  depositions  and  examinationB,  taken  before  the  Privy  Council  or 
before  commissioners.  Interrogatories  were  previously  prepared  by  the 
crown  lawyers.  These  were  submitted  to  the  witnesses  individually.  If 
they  (vere  conformable  in  their  answers  it  was  well.  If  tb^  were  not  so, 
the  rack  was  introduced.  The  fear  of  torture  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
every  witness.  When  the  depositions  had  been  shaped  after  the  most 
approved  fashion,  the  prisoner  was  subjected  to  the  like  tender  inter- 
rogatories. The  trial,  so  called,  having  come  on,  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
carefully  noted  what  in  the  depositions  was  to  be  read  and  what  omitted; 
and  the  ofBcer  of  the  court  as  carefully  obeyed  bis  directions.  What 
chance  a  prisoner  had  of  an  acquittal  may  be  readily  conceived.t  When 
king  Henry  interfered  with  the  insane  resolution  of  the  archbishop  to 
seek  a  trial,  be  truly  said, "  You  will  run  headlong  to  your  undoing  if  I 
would  suffer  you." 

The  searchers  for  heresy  appear  to  have  manifested  great  anxiety  to  fix 
their  accusations  upon  persons  of  the  royal  court.  During  the  persecution 
at  Windsor  false  charges  were  made  against  sir  Thomas  Hoby  and  others. 
Dr.  London,  one  of  the  least  scrupulous  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
ferret  out  the  delinquencies  of  the  religious  houses,  was  now  employed  in  an 
opposite  direction.  His  chaises  against  members  of  the  king's  household 
were  held  to  be  founded  in  perjury  and  conspiracy ;  and  Dr.  London  and  bis 
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ueocifttea  were  oet  in  the  pilloiy.  The  unscmpulous  doctor  did  not  eurvire 
the  disgrace.*  The  queen,  whose  Lutheran  teadeuciefl  were  more  thaa 
suspected,  had  influence  enough  to  save  her  friends  for  some  time.  That 
influence  perhaps  saved  Craamer.  But  the  blow  at  last  fell  upon  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  victims.  Anne  Askew,  a  lady  known  at  court,  if  not 
about  the  queen's  person,  wsb  an  avowed  protestont.  She  had  been  married 
against  her  will,  and  had  been  discarded  hy  her  bigoted  husband  for  the 
strength  of  her  convictionB.  Anne  Askew  delivered  her  opinions  on  the 
Eucharist  with  some  imprudence ;  and  was  subjected  to  an  examination  by 
the  bishop  of  London.  She  escaped  for  a  time ;  but  was  again  examined 
before  the  Council.  Otwell  Johnson,  a  merchant  of  London,  writing  to  his 
brother  at  Calais,  thus  relates  the  issue,  amongst  other  news :  "  Quondam 
bishop  Saxon  [Shazton],  Mietress  Askew,  Christopher  White,  one  of  Migtreas 
Fayre's  sons,  and  a  tailor  that  came  from  Colchester  or  thereabout,  were 
arraigned  at  the  Ctuildhall,  and  received  their  judgments  of  my  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Council  to  be  burned,  and  so  were  committed  to  Newgate 


again.  But  since  that  time,  the  aforesaid  Saxon  and  White  have  renounced 
their  opinions ;  and  the  talk  goetL  that  they  shall  chance  to  escape  the  Are 
■  for  this  viage.  But  the  gentlewoman  and  the  other  men  remain  in  stedfast 
mind ;  and  yet  she  hath  been  racked  since  her  condemnation,  as  men  say ; 
which  is  a  strange  thing  in  my  understanding.  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  us 
all."  +  Burnet  says  that  he  had  seen  an  original  journal  of  the  tranBactions 
in  the  Tower,  which  shows  that  "  they  caused  her  to  be  laid  on  the  rack, 
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And  gave  her  a  taste  of  it."  But  Eumet  hai  doubts  of  the  relation  of  fox, 
that  the  cbaiic«Uor,  Wriotheslej^,  when  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  refused 
"to  stretch  her  more,"  threw  off  his  gown,  and  himaelf  "drew  the  rack  so 
severely,  that  he  atmost  tore  her  bod;  asunder."  Lord  Campbell  girea  thi* 
horrid  story  without  noticiiig  the  doubt  of  Buroet ;  and  adds  that  Gtiffia, 
the  solicitor-general,  assisted  in  the  detestable  crime.  Wriotheslej  was  a 
determined  bigot ;  and  when  the  pasBions  of  the  zealot  and  the  policy  of  the 
statnman  were  combined,  there  was  no  atrocity  from  which  the  men  of  this 
time  would  abrink.  Let  us  hope  that  in  this  case  human  nature  was  not  so 
utterly  degraded  as  the  somewhat  credulous  historian  of  the  Engtish  martyrs 
has  represented.  There  was  a  disgusting  scene  in  Smithfield  which  soon 
followed  the  torture  of  the  high-minded  woman,  who,  amidst  her  Bufieringa, 
would  not  utter  ene  word  to  implicate  her  friends.  Upon  a  bench  under 
St.  Bartholomew's  church,  sit  the  IJord  Chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  other  dignitaries.  There  are  three 
martyrs,  each  tied  to  a  stake.  The  apostate  Shaxton  is  to  preach  the  sermon. 
It  is  rumoured  that  gunpowder  has  been  placed  about  the  condemned,  to 
shorten  their  sufferings.  The  Chancellor  and  the  other  high  functionaries 
have  no  compunction  Sot  their  victimB ;  but  they  are  in  terror  for  their  own 
safety.  Will  not  the  exploding  gunpowder  drire  the  fire-wood  where  they 
sit  ?  They  hold  a  grave  consultation,  and  are  persuaded  to  sit  out  tbe  scene. 
The  gentlewoman  and  her  fellow>HufiererB  die  heroically — a  noble  contrast 
to  the  cowardice  that  quakes  in  the  extremity  of  its  selfiahness  upon  the 
bench  under  St.  Bartholomew's  church. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  mu'ked  the  closing  days  of  the  life  of  Henry. 
He  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  of  human  infirmity.  Moved  about  by  raechanii^ 
aid  from  chamber  to  chamber — a  vast  mass  of  obesity — there  is  one  patient 
□orae  for  ever-  about  him,  soothing  the  paroxysms  of  his  temper  by 
endeavours  to  alleviate  his  bodily  sufferings.  But  the  belief  in  his  own 
infallibility  is  as  strong  as  ever ;  and  he  listens  to  the  whispers  of  those  who 
tell  him  that  his  queen,  that  faithful  nurse,  is  a  heretic.  She  is  sincere  in 
her  opinions ;  and  endeavours  to  influence  him  to  go  on  with  the  work  of 
-Reformation.  "A  good  hearing  it  is,"  be  exclaims,  "when  women  become 
such  clerks ;  and  a  thing  much  to  my  comfort  to  come  in  mine  old  age  to  be 
taught  by  my  wife."  *  Gardiner  and  Wriotbesley  seize  the  right  moment 
when  the  old  pride  of  tbe  polemical  despot  is  in  the  ascendant ;  and  have 
his  authority  to  prepare  articles  for  Catherine  Parr's  impeachment.  But  the 
king  passed  out  of  life  without  a  third  queen's  head  falling  on  the  scaffold  in 
the  Tower.  His  wrath  was  appeased ;  and,  according  to  Fox,  his  anger  fell 
on  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  tbe  scheming  Gardiner.  The  story  says  that 
the  queen  diverted  his  fury  by  an  adroit  appeal  to  his  self-love.  "  Kite,  you 
are  a  doctor,"  said  the  king.  "  No,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  only  wish  to  i^r^rt 
you  &om  your  pain  by  an  argument,  in  which  you  so  much  shine."  Kate 
was  again  his  friend  and  "  sweetheart  j "  and  when  Wriothesley  came  with 
a  warrant  for  the  queen's  arrest,  he  was  driven  away  with  the  royal  salute  of 
"knave,  arrant  knave,  beast,  fool."  We  can  acucely  receive  these  details 
am.ongBt  the  authentic  matters  of  history ;  though  we  may  readily  bdieve 
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that  in  the  fierce  contest  of  parties,  at  a  time  when  the  despot  could  be  mora 
readily  than  ever  moved  to  sudden  hatreds,  the  protestant  tendencies  of 
CatheriDe  Fair  might  have  been  easily  perverted  into  the  means  of  her 


Bat  as  the  king  was  necessarily  becoming  a  more  passive  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  others,  the  party  of  the  Bafonnation  was  gaining  strength. 
The  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  famous  as  the  Protector  Somerset, — the 
uncle  of  the  heir  to  the  crown — was  undoubtedly  in  the  ascendant.  Hon 
far  may  be  imputed  to  his  counsels  the  last  iniquitous  acts  of  Henry's  leigu 
must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  proof.  Hertlbrd  was  a 
decided  reformer.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
■were  as  firm  opponents  of  further  changes.  The  Howards  were  of  the 
andent  nobility — the  Seymours  were  "new  men."  There  were  political 
hatreds  between  them,  as  well  as  theological  differences.  Surrey  Imd  been 
superseded  by  Hertford  in  the  lientmanf^  of  Boulogne.  Norfolk  acknAv- 
ledged  that  iie  had  been  "quick  agunst  such  as  have  been  accused  for 
sacramentaries."  There  was  one  point  in  which  the  jealousy  of  Henry 
could  be  easily  areused  against  the  Howards.  They  were  of  the  blood  roy^ 
by  descent.  They  might  aspire  to  the  throne  during  the  minority  of  the 
yonng  prince  Edward.  Surrey  had  something  of  the  wilfulness  which 
mankind  are  too  ready  to  ascribe  to  the  poetical  temperament.  He  who 
was  the  first  and  the  most  snecessful  in  familiarising  En^ish  verse  to  a  new 
accentuation — he  who  led  the  way  in  the  use  of  blank  verse,  the  noblest 
instrument  of  our  noble  language — the  most  accomplished  scholar,  the 
bravest  gentleman — ^was  punished  at  one  time  for  eating  fiesh  in  Lent ;  and 
at  another  time  for  the  coarse  frolic  of  walking  the  streets  at  night,  and 
breaking  windows  with  a  cro^bow.  It  was  his  impulsive  and  incautious 
nature  which  precipitated  his  foil  In  1540  he  was  imprisoned  for  using 
bitter  language  to  the  earl  of  Hertford.  A  few  months  later,  he  and  his 
father,  the  aged  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  committed  to  the  Tower  upon  a 
cbai^  of  treason.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  December.  The  king 
was  dangerously  ill.  There  is  an  official  paper,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Wriothesley,  which  contains  the  ground-work  of  the  charges  against 
Norfolk  and  Surrey.  These  are  in  the  form  of  questions;  and  the  two 
first  questions,  which  contain  interlineations  by  Henry  himself  in  a 
tremulous  hand,  have  reference  to  the  principal  charge  upon  which  the 
father  and  son  were  condemned.  It  was  high  treason  "to  do  any 
thing  by  word,  writing,  or  deed,  to  the  scandal  or  peril  of  the  established 
succession  to  the  crown."  The  first  question  in  the  state  paper  is  as 
follows : — "  If  a  man,  coming  of  the  collateral  line  to  the  heir  of  the  crown 
who  ought  not  to  bear  the  arms  of  England  but  on  the  second  quarter 
do  presume  to  change  his  right  place,  and  bear  tliem  in  the  first  quarter, 
leaving  out  the  true  difference  of  the  ancestry ;  and,  in  the  lieu  the^of,  use 
the  very  place  only  of  the  heir-male  apparent ;  how  this  man's  intent  is  to 
be  judged ;  and  whether  this  import  any  danger,  peril,  or  slonder,  to  the  title 
of  the  prince  or  very" heir-apparent ;  and  how  it  weigheth  in  our  laws?" 
The  same  inference  is  made  in  the  second  question, — "  if  a  man  presume  ^to 
take  into  his  arms  an  old  coat  of  the  crown,  which  his  ancrator  never  bare, 
nor  be  of  right  ought  to  bear,  and  use  it  with  a  difierance ;  whether  it  may  bo 
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tothe  peril  oralanderofttieTeryheirofthecPowiiP""  The  aiBter  of  Surrey, 
thd  widow  of  the  duke  of  Eichmond,  who  spoke  of  tor  brother  aa  "a  rash 
man,"  and  Mra.  Holland,  a  mistresB  of  the  duko  of  Norfolk,  were  witneBseB 
against  the  Howards ;  but  they  only  testified  to  their  dislike  of  the  Seymours 
and  "  the  new  nobility,"  with  Bomething  about  the  royal  arms.  The  "  old 
coat," — that  of  Edward  the  Confeesor, — and  the  lions  of  England  "  in  the 
first  quarter,"  were  the  OTidence  for  their  condemnation.  "Wotton,  the  am- 
bassador to  Francis  I.,  told  that  king,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  that  the 
matter  was  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  confession  of  Surrey,  "  both  against 
himself  and  his  father  too."  t    What  Surrey  confessed  is  not  recorded.    He 
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was  tried  by  a  jury,  after  the  fashion  of  those  times ;  and  though  he  showed 
that  he  had  borne  the  same  arms  for  many  years  by  a  decision  of  the  heralds, 
he  was  condemned ;  and  on  the  19th  of  January  he  went  to  the  block. 
Norfolk  was  attainted,  upon  his  confession  of  having  bome  the  obnoxious 
arms  ;  and  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill  was  given  by  commission.  His  execu* 
tion  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  28th  of  January.  Before  that  day 
dawned,  Henry  lay  dead.  His  last  moments  were  not  soothed  by  an  act  of 
mercy  to  his  aged  servant.  But  Norfolk  escaped,  if  escape  it  were,  to 
linger  in  prison,  while  the  fiefoirmation,  which  he  opposed,  held  on  its 
inevitable  course. 

*  State  Fftp«n,  vol.  i.  p.  Sei.  t  "Dcspatoli  to  tlM  King,"  iiici,,  vol  d.  p.  SS8. 
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Hern;  the  Eighth  died  at  two  o'clock  in  the  moming  of  the  28th  of 
J&naary,  in  his  pslace  at  WeBtmiuBter.  His  death  was  concealed  for  three 
days.  On  the  Slat  of  January,  the  Commona  were  Bummoned  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  Wriotheolej  wept  while  he  announced  the  erent.  The  Will  of 
the  king,  by  which  the  Bucceseioa  was  defined,  and  the  goremment  of  the 
realm  dunng  the  minority  of  hia  son  was  regulated,  was  then  read  in  part. 
Hertford  and  Paget  had  employed  the  three  days  of  secresy  in  determining 
the  cour«e  to  be  pursued  under  the  will,  which  was  in  their  private  keeping.* 
Some  suspicions  have  arisen  that  the  will  was  forged.  The  nation  did  not,  in 
all  likehhood,  feel  the  loss  of  the  most  arbitrary  monarch  that  had  ever  filled 
the  English  throne  as  a  great  calamity.  On  the  Sth  of  February,  the  bishop 
of  "Winchester  wrote  to  Sir  W,  Paget,  secretary  of  state,  "  To-morrow,  the 
porieihoners  of  this  parish  and  I  have  agreed  to  have  a  solemn  dirige  for  our 
late  sovereign  lord  and  master,  in  earnest,  as  becometh  us  ;  and,  to-moirow, 
certain  players  of  my  lord  of  Oxford's,  as  they  aay,  intend,  on  the  other 
side,  within  this  burgh  of  Southwarh,  to  have  a  solemn  play,  to  try 
who  shall  have  most  resort,  they  in  game  or  I  in  eameet."  t  The  sorrow 
could  not  have  been  very  violent  when  the  players  thought  that  a  diversion 
would  he  welcome,  even  before  the  king's  body  was  conveyed  to  earth  at 
"WindBor.  Though  Henry  is  said  to  have  wrung  Cranmer's  hand  on  his 
death-bed,  his  last  religious  exercises  were  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  Bomish  church.  In  the  same  spirit  were  his  funeral  solemnities  con- 
ducted :  "  The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  Whitehall  for  twelve  days, 
Kith  masses  and  dirge  sung  and  said  every  day ;  N'orroy  standing  at  the  choir 
door, and  beginning  with  these  words,  pronounced  aloud,  '  Of  your  charity, 
pray  for  the  eoul  of  the  high  and  mighty  prince  our  lato  sovereign  lord.  King 
Henry  the  Eighth."  "  I 

t  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

General  notice  of  the  oondition  of  England,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  oentnrj— Sooteea 
of  informalion  — Population— Pariah  Regialere— Capital — TiMliou— England  a  li^r 
taieJ  ualjoa  in  theee  times — Eiasiana  of  subaidio — Sources  of  revenne— The  royal  honse- 
hotd — Militarj  eipenditore — Military  orgMiisiOon— Aichery — The  Navy— Defence  of  the 
coaata— CiTil  admioiatiatioD — Despotism  of  the  government — Briber; — Small  salariai  of 
officers  —  Farliameuta — Thsir  Butaerviency- —  The  Xobilil;  and  QenU; — Joiticea  of  the 
Peace — Merehanli  become  landed  men — Commercial  ipirit  entering  into  mral  sflain — 
Aspect  of  the  countrf  districts  —  Inclonrea  ^  Monastic  lands  let  aa  copjhalds  —  Neir 
distribution  of  land — Effects  npon  the  labouring  population — Common  and  Sereral — 
Induiiurea  defended — The  Statute  of  Vagabonda  indicates  an  eiceptiooal  state  of  aodetj — 
Its  horrible  enactments — The  Statute  repealed — Offenoee  against  propertj^Imposlon — 
Agricultuial  industry — Distribution  of  the  produce  of  land — Dearth — Riie  of  Rents  and 
prices  of  commodities—Attempta  to  keep  down  prices  and  force  sales — Debasement  of  the 
Coinage  —  Effects  npon  prices  at  home  and  npon  exchange  abroad  —  Snfferingt  of  the 
labonrera. 

Before  we  proceed  io  our  narrative  of  the  historical  eveiitB  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.,  we  propose  to  offer  a  general  notice  of  the  condition  of  England  at 
the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  including  some  aspects  of  Bociety 
of  which  the  features  had  become  more  distinct  a.  few  yeara  later. 

Between  this  state  of  social  existence  and  our  only  possible  point  of  Tiew, 
the  veil  of  three  hundred  years  is  interposed.  Those  whose  lives  were  eon- 
temporary  with  the  middle,  or  even  with  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
might  have  beheld  some  things  under  a  stronger  light  than  we  do  j  but  even 
they  saw  only  a  port,  and  that  part  veiy  indistinctly.  If  there  had  been  no 
great  social  movement  at  that  period,  they  might  have  formed  a  clearer  judg- 
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ment  of  many  circumBtonces  of  wluch  they  haTe  lefl;  uB  a  confused  opinion. 
So  the  tuk  of  the  historian  would  be  more  defined,  if  he  could  now  look  upon 
'  each  change  of  many -coloured  life,"  and  even  upon  the  external  face  of 
nature  in  wilds  and  solitudes,  without  being  disturbed  by  rapid  transitions, 
which,  like  a  shifting  oli^ect  in  a  photographic  camera,  preclude  a  distinct 
image.  As  it  is,  he  is  compelled,  out  of  the  most  fragmentary  and  ill-assorted 
materials,  to  piece  out  a  rough  and  imperfect  picture,  having  the  want  of 
proportion  and  harmony  which  eesentiaUy  belongs  to  such  mosaic  work.  That 
was  an  age  in  which  the  foundatione  of  fdl  statistical  inquiries  was  laid  by  the 
establishment  of  parish  registers ;  but  many  generations  had  left  in  those 
books  the  brief  records  of  their  comings  and  their  goings,  before  the  larger 
uses  of  Segistration  were  discovered.  It  was  an  age  when  Statutes  contained 
long  preambles,  out  of  which  we  may  draw  conclusions  as  uncertain  ns  those 
derived  &om  some  modem  Parliamentary  Beports ;  but  in  the  Statutes  them- 
selves  are  to  be  found  the  best  materials  for  a  correct  though  limited  account 
of  life  in  England,  from  the  peer  to  the  beggar,  Froclamstions,  Mmutea  of 
Council,  Letters  of  Ministers— furnish  incidental  glimpses  of  society  beyond 
the  verge  of  chambers  of  state.  The  Chroniclers  have  their  occasional  value 
in  addition  to  that  of  political  annalists;  but  it  is  not  &om  them  that  we 
must  principally  seek  to  trace  the  course  of  industry  or  the  tone  of  morals. 
The  foreign  visitors,  who  note  what  seemed  to  them  remarkable,  too  often 
deal  in  generalities ;  but  they  sometimes  give  minute  touches  which  are  of 
lasting  interest.  Our  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts  present  us  contrasts  with 
the  state  of  their  own  country.  The  poets  of  manners  were  not  as  yet :  for 
the  drama,  properly  so  called,  had  not  risen  into  its  office  of  a  mirror  of 
nature.  Tet  we  may  discover  the  routine  life  of  the  husbandman  in  one 
homdy  poet,  who  had  the  rare  merit  of  describing  what  he  knew.  With  a 
Diary  or  two,  equally  tmstwortby  whether  the  journal  of  a  king  or  of  a 
foneral-fumisher — with  Wills,  Trials — last,  but  not  least  valuable,  Sermons — 
we  may  farther  obtain  facta  or  suggestions.  With  these  aids,  then,  let  us 
pick  our  way  through  somewhat  difficult  ground,  and  endeavour  to  leave 
some  review  of  our  footsteps,  not  wholly  without  accuracy.  We  can  pretend 
to  no  completeness. 

We  have  stated  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Popula- 
tion was  estimated,  upon  very  uncertain  data,  at  four  millions.*  We  have  no 
distinct  materials  for  any  such  guess  in  the  middle  of  that  century ;  but 
twenty-five  years  later  we  have  a  precise  statement,  which  enables  us  to  form 
some  judgment,  Harrison  records  that,  in  the  muster  of  able  men  for 
service  in  1574  and  1575,  the  number  amounted  to  l,172,C74.t  Taking  the 
able  men  as  a  fourth  of  the  entire  popiilation,  we  have  a  total  of  upwards  of 
four  millions  and  a  half.  In  the  Injunctions  of  Cromwell  to  the  cle^y,  a 
Book,  or  Begister,  was  directed  to  be  kept  by  every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate, 
for  every  church ;  in  which,  on  each  succeeding  Sunday,  the  clergyman  should 
enter  the  particulars  of  the  weddings,  christenings,  and  burials  made  the  whole 
week  before.  This  injunction  was  evidently  n^ected;  for  in  the  reigns  of  ' 
Bdward  VI.,  and  of  Elizabeth,  the  injunction  was  repeated.  On  the  first 
attempt  to  enforce  this  most  salutary  measure,  the  people  were  "  in  great 
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fear  and  miBtrust,"  as  Sir  Piers  Edgecombe  wrctfce  to  Cromwell.  "  Their  nii»- 
tnut  is,"  he  aaya,  "that  Bome  chutes,  more  than  hath  been  in  times  past, 
ahall  grow  to  them  by  this  occaaion  of  registering  these  things."  *  It  was 
the  some  fear  which  ezdted  hostility  to  the  census  of  1801.  The  Parish 
Begisters,  of  ineatimable  value  as  local  aikd  family  records,  were  never  r^arded 
as  the  foundation  of  national  statistics ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  B«gistratioii 
Act  of  1S36  was  brought  into  full  exercise  by  the  most  skilful  organisation, 
and  its  deductions  made  available  for  the  general  benefit  by  scientific 
analysis,  that  we  could  ascertain  the  amount  of  -one  of  the  great  element^  of 
progress,  the  increase  of  population ;  and  form  a  right  judgment  of  the 
causes  by  which  such  increase  was  accelerated  or  retarded.  As  we  proceed 
in  our  view  of  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  shall  meet  with  constant  complaints  of  the  decrease  of  population. 
These  ore  founded  upon  the  most  eitravagant  estimates  of  the  number  of  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants ;  and  an  equally  blind  conHdence  in  an  alleged  de- 
crease "  by  laying  house  to  house  and  land  to  land,  whereby  many  men'a 
occupyings  were  converted  into  one,  and  the  breed  of  people  not  a  little 
thereby  diminished."  t  Henry  YIII.^  we  are  thus  informed,  "lamented  oft 
that  he  was  constrained  to  hire  foreign  aid,  for  want  of  competent  store  of 
soldiers  here  at  home.  .  .  .  He  would  oft  marvel  in  private  talk,  how  that, 
when  seven  or  eight  princes  ruled  here  at  once,  one  of  them  could  lead  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  men  to  the  field  against  another,  or  two  of  them  a  hundred 
thousand  against  a  third,  and  these  taken  out  only  of  their  own  dominions."^ 
It  might  have  occurred  to  the  king,  if  he  had  been  less  engrossed  with  matten 
beyond  reason,  to  have  also  marvelled  how  such  vast  armies  subsisted  in  the 
Saxon  land  of  woods  and  morasses ;  especially  when  we  find  him,  in  his  own 
days  of  improved  cultivation,  forbidding  the  Scottish  king  to  pass  with  bia 
train  firam  France  through  the  north  of  England,  as  "  his  highness  could  not 
have  tbrare  victuals  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  furniture  of  his  own  train, 
when  he  should  repair  into  those  parts. "§ 

The  direct  taxation  of  a  people  will  always,  to  some  extent,  enable  us  to 
form  a  notion  of  their  available  Capital.  The  rate  of  subsidy  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Till,  will  show  at  how  low  an  estimate  the  government  fixed  the 
power  of  the  saving  classes  to  contribute.  By  the  "  Act  for  the  Subsidy  of 
the  Temporalty"  in  1542-3, j{  a  grant  payable  in  three  years  was  made  upon 
personalties.  Upon  subjects  not  worth  more  than  five  pounds,  in  coin,  plate, 
stock,  merchandise,  com  in  store,  household  stuff,  and  other  moveabie  goods, 
and  money  owing  above  just  debts,  four  pence  in  the  pound  was  to  be  paid ; 
with  a  rising  scale  of  eight  pence,  sixteen  pence,  and  two  shillings,  to  twenty 
pounds  and  upwards.  There  was  a  double  rate  upon  aliens.  On  real  estates 
of  one  pound  to  five  pounds  annual  value,  eight  pence  in  the  pound  waa 
levied  ;  fitnn  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  sixteen  pence ;  from  ten  pounds  to 
twenty  pounds,  two  shillings ;  above  twenty  pounds,  three  shilUngs.  In  1545, 
there  was  another  subsidy  of  two  whole  fifteenths  and  tenths,  levied  in  the 
same  manner.  And  yet  this  income  and  property  tax,  going  as  low  as  the 
persons  who  bad  only  accumulated  five  pounds  beyond  their  average  e 
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produced  a  sum  so  inconaiderable,  when  compared  with  our  modem  experience 
of  the  extent  of  taxation,  that  we  might  wonder  where  the  accumula- 
tion  existed  to  enable  the  industry  of  the  country  regularly  to  go  forward  in 
a  conne  of  improTement.  "Wriotiiesley,  the  chancellor,  writes  to  the  council 
in  1545,  "  You  lee  the  king's  majesty  hath,  this  year  and  the  last  year,  spent 
1,800,0002.  or  thereabouts ;  and  his  subsidy  and  benevolence  ministering 
scant  800,0002.  thereof,  I  muse  sometime,  where  the  rest,  being  so  great 
a  sum,  hath  been  gotten."  *  Haring  regard  to  the  altered  value  of  money, 
partly  by  the  influx  of  silver  into  Europe,  and  partly  by  the  debasement  of 
the  coin,  we  can  scarcely  reckon  this  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  more 
than  three  millions.  And  yet  that  is  a  lai|;e  revenue  from  taxation  during  two 
years.  It  is  especially  to  be  considered  large  wben>  compared  with  the 
amount  annually  raised  by  taxes  in  the  time  of  Charles  TI.,  which  did  not 
much  exceed  a  million  and  a  quarter,  when  the  difierence  in  the  value  of 
money  waa  much  less  than  at  a  hundred  years  previous. t  Compared  with 
other  countries  England  was  alvrays  a  lightly-taxed  nation,  even  up  to  the 
dafs  of  Sir  Bobert  Walpole.  With  the  exception  of  these  occasional 
subsidies,  and  the  duties  upon  goods  exported  and  imported,  the  revenue  was 
wholly  derived  from  resources  which  Henry  VIII.  constantly  asserted  were 
his  private  poBsessions,  but  which  the  parliament  as  constantly  took  care  should 
be  applied,  as  far  as  possible,  to  public  usee.  The  Yenetian  ambassador,  Micbeli, 
in  a  luminous  description  of  England  in  1557,  addressed  to  his  Senate,  says, 
"  The  liberty  of  this  country  is  really  mTignl*p  and  wonderM ;  indeed,  there  is 
no  other  oountry,  in  my  opinion,  less  burthened  and  more  free,  for  they 
have  not  only  no  taxes  of  any  kind,  but  they  are  not  even  thought  of:  no 
tax  on  salt,  wine,  beer,  flour,  meat,  doth,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  which, 
in  all  parts  of  Italy  especially,  and  in  rianders,  are  the  more  productive  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  consume  them."  %  It  was  this 
absence  of  taxation  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  upon  the  materials  of 
industry,  which  enabled  England  to  go  so  rapidly  in  advance  of  other  nations 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  She  still  went  forward,  hut  with 
comparative  slowness,  in  the  eighteenth  ;  and  it  was' not  till  the  nineteenth 
century  had  far  advanced  that  the  great  obstacles  to  national  prosperity  were 
cast  off,  and  we  saw  the  wisdom  of  making  the  producer  work  under  a  lighter 
load,  and  the  consumer  enjoy  at  a  diminished  cost.  The  problem  of  reduced 
individual  taxation  and  increased  national  revenue  was  only  solved  three 
hundred  years  after  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing. 

The  amount  produced  by  a  subsidy  will  scarcely  enable  us  to  form  soy 
estimate  of  the  available  Capital  of  the  country.  The  one  divine  of  the  age 
who  boldly  assails  every  moral  delinquency,  tells  us  that  a  fraudulent  return 
of  property  was  a  customary  sin :  "  When  the  parliament,  the  high  court  of 
this  lailta,  is  gathered  together,  and  there  it  is  determined  that  every  man 
shall  pay  afiiteenth  part-  of  his  goods  to  the  king,  then  commissions  come 
forth,  and  he  that  in  sight  of  men,  in  his  cattle,  com,  sheep,  at>d  other  goods, 
is  worth  an  hundred  marks,  or  an  hundred  pound,  will  set  himself  at  ten 
pound ;  he  will  be  worth  no  more  to  the  king  but  after  ten  pound.  Tell  me, 
DOW,  whether  this  be  theft  or  no  P  "  §    "He  will  marry  his  daughter,"  says 

1-  See  Muanl&j,  toI,  L  p.  £37. 
i  Lttismr,  "siriooa  M  Stan^imL" 
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the  preacher,  "  and  give  with  her  four  or  five  hundred  marks,  and  jet  at  tho 
raluAtioii  he  vill  be  a  twenty  pound  man."  The  salve  for  the  conscience, 
probablf,  was  tiie  general  belief  that  the  king  was  very  well  supplied  witb 
money  without  en^enching  upon  »  danghter's  mBmage-por<3(m.  H^uy  VTTT, 
had  told  his  people  that  when  he  had  driven  the  idle  and  Inxorions  monks 
from  their  poeaeBAons,  he  would  apply  their  rerennea  to  great  public  nsea. 
Ke  bad  absorbed  those  rerenueB.  He  was  richer  than  any  king  of  Enghmd 
before  hifl  time.  His  ordinary  income, — &om  the  guardianabip  of  Wards,  of 
whose  property  while  they  were  minora  the  crown  had  the  usufruct ;  from 
Livery,  or  one  year's  income  upon  their  succession,  of  those  who  held  lands 
under  the  crown ;  from  Beliefs,  or  sums  paid  on  the  renewal  of  military  &th ; 
from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  from  the  First-frnits  of  bishopries ;  and  &om 
various  other  ancient  sourcea, — amounted  to  about  150,0001.  per  annum.  The 
seizure  of  church  property  was  held  to  have  doubled  this  permanent  income. 
And  yet  we  may  wonder,  with  the  prudent  chancellor,  how  the  king  con- 
trived to  spend  1,800,0002.  in  two  years ;  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  crown 
was  always  in  debt,  and  that  it  sometimes  applied  the  sponge  to  its  dehta. 
Edwwd  TI.  was  overwhdmed  with  debt,  npon  which  he  paid  fourteen  per 
cent,  interest."  We  shall  have  to  notice,  hereafter,  some  of  the  effects  ttf 
one  of  the  notable  expedients  of  his  reign,  and  of  that  of  his  &ther,  for 
diminishing  the  debt  by  debasement  of  the  coin — an  expedient  which,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  image,  could  do  nothing  bat  commend  the  ingredients 
of  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips. 

The  honsehold  expenditure  of  the  second  Tudor  sovereign  was  npon  a 
larger  scale  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  Venetian  ambassador 
says,  "There  is  no  nation  which  in  its  manner  of  living  and  ordinary  expenditure 
is  more  extravagant  than  the  £nglish ;  because  they  keep  more  servants, 
with  a  greater  distinction  of  offices  and  degrees  in  which  such  semnts  ne 
placed.  In  this  manner,  to  mention  only  one  particular,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  other  expenses  of  greater  moment,  tJie  expense  of  the  court  in  the 
mere  article  of  living,  that  is,  of  etiting  and  drinking,  and  of  what  solely 
relates  to  the  table,  amounts  to  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-six  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a-yeor."  He  is  spewing  of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  says  that 
not  the  fourth  part  was  then  expended  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  Till,  and 
Edward  TI.  The  cost  of  national  defence,  of  ambassadors,  judges,  and  other 
pubUc  servants,  he  holds  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  houa^ 
bold  expenditure.!  We  may  judge  from  l^er  times  of  the  coet  of  the  great 
officers  about  the  royal  person — the  lord  steward,  lord  treasurer,  lord  great 
chamherlain,  earl  marshal,  lord  chamberlain,  treasurer  of  the  household, 
comptroller  of  the  household,  rice-chamberlain,  cofferer,  master  of  the  heme. 
But  we  can  form  no  idea  from  modem  experience  of  the  array  of  infeaiiv 
officers.  We  know  that  Burke,  in  bis  great  speech  on  economical  reform, 
said  that  every  attempt  to  regulate  the  civil  list  had  failed,  because  the  turn- 
spit in  the  king's  kitchen  was  a  member  of  parliament.  (A.  statute  of 
Henry  Till. ,  which  clearly  bears  the  mark  of  his  own  master  mind,  regulates, 
vrith  a  tragi-comic  attention  to  parade,  the  execution  of  a  sentence  by  the 
lord  steward  upon  an  offender  convicted  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  the 
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honsehold  for  strikiBg  within  the  piecincts  of  the  palace.  The  offender  is 
to  lose  his  hand.  The  chief  surgeon  is  to  be  present,  to  sear  the  stump 
when  the  hand  ia  stricken  off.  The  aerjeant  of  the  pantry  is  to  give  bread 
to  the  maimed  man.  The  aerjeant  of  the  cellar  ia  to  be  ready,  with  the  aame 
tendemesB,  with  a  pot  of  red  wine.  The  aerjeant  of  the  ewry  ia  to 
bring  linen  fcnr  the  surgeon.  Tbe  yeoman  of  the  cbandry  ia  to  bring  Beared 
cloths.  The  master  cook  is  to  be  present  with  a  dressing-knife,  which  he  ia 
to  deliver  to  the  serjeant  of  the  lankr,  who  is  to  hold  the  knife  till  execution 
be  done.  The  eerjesnt  of  tiie  poultry  is  to  be  ready  with  a  cock  for  the 
surgeon  to  wrap  about  the  stump.  The  yeoman  of  the  scullery  is  to  prepare 
a  fire  of  coals,  and  the  searing  irons.  The  chief  &rrier  is  to  heat  the  searing 
irons.  The  -groom  of  the  salcery  is  to  bring  vinegar.  The  seijeant  of  the 
woodyard  is  to  provide  the  fatal  block  and  beetle.*  We  may  judge  from 
this  terrible  array  of  household  potentates,  to  give  aolemnity  to  the  niaiming 
of  an  unbapj^  offender  against  the  sanctity  of  the  king's  palace,  what  an  army 
of  deputies  there  must  have  been  to  do  the  real  work  of  the  kitchen  and  the 
larder.  > 

The  parliament,  in  enadiDg  the  subsidy  of  1516,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  France  and  Scotland,  employ  the  most  humble  language  in 
presenting  the  grant  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  to  accept  their  gift,  even 
"  as  it  pleased  the  great  king  Alexander  to  receive  thankfully  a  cup  of  water 
of  a  poor  man  by  the  highway  side."  Ware  did  not  touch  the  people  of 
Englfuid,  they  justly  say,  as  other  nations  not  so  happily  situated.  They  were 
not  afflicted  with  "spoils,  burnings,  and  depopulatians."  "  We,"  they  declare, 
"  so  live  out  of  all  fear  and  danger  as  if  there  were  no  war  at  all ;  even  aa 
the  small  fishes  of  the  aea  in  the  most  tempestuous  and  stormy  weather  do 
lie  quietly  under  the  rock  or  bank-side,  and  are  not  moved  with  the  surges  of 
the  water,  nor  stirred  out  of  their  quiet  place,  howsoever  the  wind  bloweth.' '  t 
This  flowery  language  ezpreaeea  a  great  practical  truth.  To  her  wall  of  the 
silver  sea,  England  owed  her  aecurity  firom  "  the  hand  of  war,"  during  the  five 
hundred  years  which  had  preceded  the  Tudor  rule ;  and  to  this,  more  thou  to 
any  other  of  her  happy  conditionB,  we  are  indebted  for  the  conatant  progress 
of  her  indnatry,  and  ibe  comparative  lightneaa  of  her  burthens.  But,  never- 
theless, the  cost  of  her  defence,  and  her  foreign  armaments,  was  not  incon- 
siderable, in  the  years  when  her  government  was  not  restnuned  by  poverty 
or  prudence  from  rushing  into  war.  In  the  State  Paper  Office  there  is  "  a 
brief  declaration  of  the  whde  military  and  naval  expensM  incurred  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  YI.  during  their  wars  vrith  f'rance  and  Scotland." 
This  abstract  also  includes  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  inaurrection  of 
1549,  and  the  charges  of  castles  and  garrisons.  The  total  amount  from  Sep- 
tember 1542  to  September  1552,  is  S,191,471i.t  This  gives  an  annual  military 
expenditure  of  350,0002.  (The  government  was  always  embarrassed  during 
these  seasons  of  hostility.  V  The  poor  ]abourera,"-^ya  Latimer,  preaching 
before  Edward  VI.  in  1560, — "  gun-makers,  powdermen,  bow-mokera,  arrow- 
makers,  smiths,  carpenters,  soldiers,  and  other  crafts,  cry  out  for  their  duea. 
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They  be  unpaid,  Home  of  them,  three  or  four  months ;  yea,  some  of  them,  half' 
ft  year ;  yea,  some  of  tbem  put  up  bilU  this  time  twelve  monthB  tat  their 
money,  and  cannot  be  paid  yet."  There  was  a  large  coat,  and  theare  were 
heavy  arrears,  although  England  bod  no  etanding  army. 

The  military  organiBation  of  the  nzteenth  century  did  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  the  fifteenth.*  The  nobles  were  atill  called  upon,  each  to  bring 
bis  quota  of  anned  men  into  the  field,  when  the  king  demanded  their  serricei. 
Cromwell  was  shawing  his  private  armouty  to  the  Marshal  de  Castillon ;  and, 
when  the  morsbal  wondered  at  the  store  of  bameas  and  weapons,  Cromweiy 
said,  "  there  were  other  particnlar  armouriea  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
this  realm,  more  than  the  number  of  twenty,  as  well  or  better  frnnished  than 
'  mine  was."  t  Micheli  conjeotored  that,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  twenty-fire 
thouaand  troops  could  be  raised,  all  provided  with  cuirasses  tmd  poUsbed 
arms.  3ut  in  all  cases  of  apprehended  danger,  or  far  foreign  serrice,  the- 
muater-roll  was  taken  in  every  county,  and  in  every  city.  En^and  tlien 
possessed  an  armed  population.  Perlin,  a  French  physiciaa  who  came  to 
England  at  the  time  of  queen  Mary's  accession,  says,  "  Xbe  labourer,  when  he 
cultivates  tbe  land,  leaves  in  a  comer  of  the  field  bis  buckler  and  sword,  and 
sometimes  bis  bow  ;  for  in  this  country  it  is  as  if  all  the  world  carried  arms."  X 
There  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  this  ;  but,  without  doubt,  tbe  bow,  if  not 
tbe  sword  and  shield,  was  amongst  tbe  possessionB  of  every  man  who  had  a 
recognised  station  in  the  commonwealth.  In  all  emei^enciea  the  crown  sum- 
moned  tbe  national  force  to  its  assistance.  In  1649,  king  Edward,  being  with 
Somerset  at  Windsor,  when  the  lords  were  seeking  to  drive  the  Protector 
from  his  sway,  sends  to  the  bailiff  and  constables  of  Uxbridge,  "  to  levy  all  tbe 
force  in  their  power,  especially  archers,  and  to  bring  tbem  well  victualled  to 
"Windsor  Castle."  §  Archery  was  the  national  sport ;  and  alt  other  games 
were  forbidden  by  statute.||  Complaining  of  tbe  decay  of  archery,  I^imer 
says,  "  In  my  time  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot,  as  to 
learn,  me  any  other  thing ;  and  so  I  think  other  men  did  their  children. 
He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw 
with  strength  of  arms,  as  other  nations  do."  Tba  good  bishop  ezdauns,  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  patriot, — "  It  is  a  gift  of  God  that  he  hath  given  na  t» 
excel  all  other  nations  withal:  it  hath  been  Glod'a  instrument,  whereby  be 
bath  given  us  many  victories  against  our  enemies."  It  was  not  tbe  weqwn 
alone  that  made  the  English  formidable.  Micheli,  speaking  of  the  means  ot 
defence  poesessed  by  us,  says, — "Tbe  ardour  in  fighting  would  be  shared  by 
all,  the  veterans  as  well  as  the  raw  levies ;  because,  aa  every  body  knows,  there 
is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  esteems  danger  and  death  more  lightly  than 
tbe  English."  Soger  Ascbam,  writing  from  the  Continent,  declares  that 
"  England  need  fear  no  outward  enemiea.  The  luaty  lads  verily  be  in  England. 
I  have  seen  on  a  Sunday  more  likely  men  walking  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
than  I  ever  yet  saw  in  Augsburgh,  where  lietb  an  emperor  vrith  a  gams<m." 
Tbe  lusty  lads  held  to  the  bow.  Tbe  barquebuss  came  very  slowly  into  use 
in  Engbmd.  To  discharge  tbe  original  band-gun  the  match  was  held  in  the 
hand.    Tbe  harquebusa  had  a  trigger  conveying  the  match  to  the  priming. 

*  Sm  mUe,  p.  lOi.  t  letter  in  Cotton  Libnirj  ;  quoted  In  BUiB,  iai  BnJm,  tdL  ii. 
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The  musket  waa  an  improved  harqueboas.  Somenet  had  bia  mnsqaeteen ; 
but  they  were  foreignen.  Nor  waa  our  caTalry  of  flo  great  importance  as 
the  Taat  bodj  who  could  be  called  into  the  field  at  a  Aaj'a  notice,  with 
the  light  skull-cap  and  the  quilted  jacket,  the  long  bow  and  the  pike. 
There  woa  a  general  aaBeasment  in  time  of  war  for  providing  light  horse-' 
men  and  demi-lances ;  but,  if  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  intelligent  Venetian, 
n>ho  presents  such  clear  statistics  of  this  period,  the  horses  of  England, 
-though  produced  in  gieater  nnmbn  than  in  anj  other  country  of  Europe, 
were  "  weak  and  of  bad  wind."  They  were  fed  merely  on  grass,  he  says. 
Horses  fit  for  heavy  cavalry,  he  adds,  were  not  bred  in  England,  but  were 
imported  from  Flanders.  The  uavy  of  this  period  has  been  noticed  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  constant  expense  of  keeping  ships  afloat  was  a  bar 
to  our  early  maritime  ef&ciency.  The  himdxed  ships  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
-dwindled  to  forty  in  the  reign  of  Mar^.  But  there  were  merchant  vessels 
in  every  port,  which  conld  easily  be  armed  in  time  of  need.  The  royal 
ships  wem  Wger  than  those  of  other  nations.  When  Philip  of  Spain 
came  to  wed  Mary,  the  English  admiral  a&onted  the  Spaniards  by  calling 
-their  ships  muBsel-shellB.*  The  English  shores  were  never  unguarded. 
X>n  every  eminence  there  was  a  beacon  and  a  flag-staff.  If  an  enemy 
approached  in  the  daytime,  the  signal  fluttered  from  hill  to  hill.  If  in  the 
night,  a  thousand  watch-fires  were  ready  to  spread  the  alarm  from  the 
North  Foreland  to  the  Lixard,  from  the  Ifaze  to  the  Tyne.  The  people 
gathered  at  tiie  point  of  danger  from  town  and  village.  The  noble  and  the 
esquire  were  at  the  head  of  tbeir  tenants.  The  portly  alderman  led  forth 
his  stout  bu^hers  and  his  nimble  apprentices.  Whatever  was  the  dis- 
content at  home.  Englishmen  would  fight  to  the  death  against  the  fcvedgn 
enemy.  The  foroigner  knew  this ;  and  lefl  us  to  decide  our  quarrels  amongst 
ourselves. 

The  ambassador  of  the  Venetian  Senate  regarded  the  government  of  the 
TndoTS  as  a  despotism.  The  kings,  he  says,  are  absolute  lords  and  masters. 
They  govern  through  a  Council,  as  the  Grand  Turk  governs  through  the 
Bashaws.  The  Council,  composed  of  the  great  household  officers,  and  of  other 
persona  of  rank,  follow  the  ^g's  person  wherever  he  goes.  Their  mandates 
ore  obeyed  as  though  they  proceeded  &om  the  king  himself.  The  State 
Papers  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  show,  however,  bow  constantly  the  king 
himself  attended  to  the  admuiistration  of  affairs.  Undoubtedly  Henry  was 
a  sovereign  of  great  industry ;  of  considerable  talent;  of  various  knowledge. 
But  his  inordinate  self-love;  his  desire  for  personal  display;  his  jealousy  of 
every  servant  who  was  not  a  slave  to  his  will,  in  the  most  unlimited  ^ne- 
gation of  a  free  judgment, — these  qualities,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  drove  him 
into  the  moat  heartless  and  cruel  despotism.  By  the  force  of  terror,  or  the 
avidity  for  gain,  every  civil  officer,  whatever  his  rank, — a  Cromwell  or  a 
Cianmer,  a  Norfolk  or  a  Eussell, — waa  a  crouching  menial.  The  ecclesiastics 
who  filled  civil  offices  were  amongst  the  most  abject,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  Wolsey,  who,  by  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  intellect,  held  a  divided 
sway  with  his  master.  That  position  Wols^  reached  as  the  supereminent 
churcbmnn  as  much  as  the  accomplished  statesman.    AJlerthe  dominatioa  of 
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the  Bomiah  church  had  been  deetroj'ed,  the  bishopB  ytho  discharged  ciTil 
fimctionB  were  little  more  than  ambitions  Hycophants.  Latimer  hae  given  a 
Btriking  pcture  of  "  unpreachiog  prelates  "  holding  civil  officea, — "  placed  in 
pitlacee,  couched  in  courts,  buTtheoed  with  ambassages," — lords  of  parliament, 
presidents,  comptroUerB  of  mints.  The  bold  bishop  sajs,  "I  wotild  fiun 
know  who  controlleth  the  devil  at  home  in  his  parish,  while  he  [the  priest] 
controlleth  the  mint  F  "  *  The  comptroller  of  the  mint  was  nsnallf  a  jobber 
of  the  rankest  character.  But  all  the  dril  offioers  were  underpaid  in  tiicir 
Balariofi.  They^  all  looked  to  grants  andleasee  for  their  reward ;  and  th^  all 
lived  upon  something  even  better  than  expectancy,  for  they  all  were  bribed. 
The  secondary  offices  were  openly  bought.  There  was  small  pay,  but  large 
peculation.  It  was  in  vain  that  Latimer  cried  out  to  the  young  tang  Edward, 
"  finch  as  be  meet  to  bear  office,  seek  them  out ;  hire  them ;  give  them  com- 
petent and  liberal  fees,  that  they  shall  not  need  to  take  any  bribes."  t  In 
the  letters  of  ambassadors  we  constantly  find  them  complaining  of  the 
insufficiency  cS  their  pay.  If  they  could  bide  their  time,  they  received  some 
place  in  which  they  might  pillage  without  offence.  The  high  ^aces  of  the 
law  were  those  in  which  the  bribe  was  most  regularly  admimstered.  When 
Bacon  fell,  in  the  next  half  century,  for  receiving  bribes,  he  followed  the 
most  approved  precedents,  according  to  which  chancellors  and  chief  justices 
before  him  maintained  their  state  and  ennobled  their  posterity.  The  system 
went  much  lower.  The  bribery  of  juries  was  so  common,  that  a  man-killer 
with  rich  friends  could  escape  for  a  crown  properly  administered  to  each 
qnest-monger ;  for  so  the  vendor  of  a  Terdict  was  called. 

The  later  history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  is  the  history  of  the 
subserviency  of  Parliamenta.  The  degradation  of  tbis'great  bulwark  of 
English  liberty  in  earlier  times  was  now  manifest  to  foreign  observers.  "  In 
the  beginning,  and,  indeed,  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  parliamenta, 
the  liberty  and  security  of  those  three  estates  [clergy,  nobles,  and  comroona] 
were  such  that  even  the  lowest  person  of  them  might,  without  any  danger, 
were  it  even  against  the  king's  person,  give  free  utterance  to  any  expressions 
calcalated  for  the  public  good,  or  dictated  by  seal  for  his  connt^ ;  the  kings 
in  those  times  being  looked  upon  rather  as  political  and  dvH  chiefis  than  as 
lords  and  masters,  or  monarebs,  as  they  are  at  the  presoLt  day."  The 
Venetian  who  writes  thus,  had  accurately  read  English  history.  But  he  adds, 
with  an  equally  accurate  observation  of  matters  of  his  own  day,  that  the 
kings  could  keep  out  or  bring  in  whoever  they  pleased  as  repreeentatives. 
"  They  are  at  this  time  become  so  formidable  and  poweriul  that  they  may  do 
even  as  they  please ;  nor  can  anybody,  whether  it  be  in  parliament  or  out  of 
it,  impunely,  and,  indeed,  without  utter  ruin  to  himself  venture  to  stand 
up  in  opposition,  or  even  to  make  the  least  show  of  resistance,  to  their 
pleasure.  In  short,  servants  they  enter  parliament,  and  servile  are  their 
proceedings  therein."  {  The  addition  of  thirty-one  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1686,  by  the  legislative  incorporation  of  Wales  with  England, 
though  a  measure  of  justice  and  of  ultimate  national  benefit,  neceflsarily 
secured  a  larger  number  of  subservient  representatives.    The  influence  of 
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the  crown  in  the  principftlity  had  been  so  long  predommant,  that  few  Welsh 
members  could  have  entered  St.  Stephen's  chapel — ^foT  there,  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  did  the  Commons  sit — with  anj  dieposition  to  assert 
an  independence  which  they  did  not  find  amongst  their  English  fellows.  By 
a  special  statute  the  knights  of  the  Welsh  counties  were  to  be  paid  wages  of 
four  flhilUnga  a  day,  and  the  burgesses  two  shillings,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  parliament,  and  during  their  journeys  to  and  Crom  the  place  of  sitting. 
These  were  the  wages  of  the  English  members,  and  they  were  levied  by  the 


sheriffs  and  majors ;  but  it  appears  from  this  act  for  Wales  that  the  assess- 
ment and  the  payment  had  in  some  cases  been  neglected.*  The  wages  were 
a  just  payment  for  the  loss  of  time  in  public  service.  The  wages  were  not 
the  cause  of  the  general  corruption.  The  crown  was  supreme,  because  the 
king's  displeflfiure  was  death,  and  the  king's  smile  promised  a  golden  harYest, 
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The  uol>ility  and  gentry  for  the  most  part  dwelt  in  tiiar  reepeetive 
-countiea.  The  more  ftmbitiaus  hovered  about  the  court,  and  had  their  houses 
in  LoudoD  and  WeatminBter.  "  There  be  Bome  gentiemen  in  England,"  aajs 
Latimer, "  which  think  themselvea  bom  to  notmng  else  but  to  haTe  go^d 
cheer  in  this  world ;  to  go  a  hawking  and  hunting."  *  There  were  public 
duties  for  all  of  them  to  perform,  besides  offices  of  hospitality-  and  chanty  to 
their  tenants  and  poor  neighbours.  The  times  were  changed,  when  there 
was  only  one  of  the  high-born  in  a  wide  parish,  who  was  the  absolute  lord  of 
the  district.  In  that  curious  paper  ascribed  to  Edward  TI.,  entitled  "  A 
Discourse  about  the  reformation  of  mj  abuses,"  he  sajs,  "  The  grazier,  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  become  landed  men,  and  call  themBelves  gentlemen, 
though  they  be  churls.  *  .  ■  *  The  artificer  will  leave  the  town,  and,  for  his 
more  pastime,  will  live  in  the  countiy ;  yea,  and  more  than  that,  will  be  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  will  think  scorn  to  have  it  denied  him."  t  The  great 
nobles  knew  the  potency  of  that  industrial  strength  that  was  quietly  laying 
new  foundations  of  civil  liberty  and  equality  of  rights,  even  under  a  govern- 
ment that  was  destroying  the  old.  The  proud  admiral,  lord  Seymour,  said  to 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  "  I  advise  you  to  make  much  of  the  head  yeomen  and 
franklins  of  the  country,  specially  those  that  be  the  ringleaders,  jbr  th^  be 
men  that  he  best  able  to  persuade  the  multitude,  and  may  best  bring  the 
number ;  and  therefore  I  wiL  wish  you  to  make  mnch  of  them,  and  to  go  to 
their  houses,  now  to  one,  now  to  another,  carrying  with  you  a  flagon  or  two  of 
wine  and  a  pasty  of  venison,  and  to  use  a  fanuliarity  with  them,  for  so  shall 
you  cause  them  to  love  you."  %  The  artificer  wanted  to  be  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  saw  the  commonalty  ezerdsing  judicial  functions  in  towns — 
mayors,  aldermen,  sheriffii — and  why  not  in  the  country  ?  He  had  hia  desire 
when  he  gained  the  money-qualification.  The  ofSce  of  justice  of  the  peace 
was  originally  one  of  high  dignity  and  power.  The  regular  administration  of 
the  law  by  the  judges  in  circuit  abated  the  local  autbori^  which  was  crften 
abused.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  government  of  Heniy  YIH.,  to 
extend  the  functions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  beyond  their  ancient  courts 
of  Quarter  Session,  by  allowing  them  to  divide  themselves  into  districts,  two 
at  least  in  each  district,  and  hold  Petty  Sessions.  The  statute  of  1511-2, 
which  gave  this  power,  indicstes  how  wide  a  field  was  presented  to  the  local 
magistracy,  for  honest  and  intelligent  or  dishonest  and  ignorant  action.  They 
were  to  put  in  execution  the  laws  against  vagabonds ;  against  retainers  and 
giving  liveries  ;  they  were  to  enforce  archery  and  put  down  other  games, 
called  unlawful ;  they  were  to  proceed  against  fbreatallers  and  r^rators ;  all 
matters  concerning  victuallers  and  inn-holdera  came  within  their  province. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  magisterial  vigilance  in  excess  might  be  as  great 
an  evil  as  magisterial  supineneas.  In  1645  the  six-weeks'  sesedona  vvere 
abolished  by  statute,  and  the  functions  of  the  justices  were  again  confined 
to  their  ancient  Quarter  Sessions  ;  "  as  the  king's  most  loving  subjects  are 
much  travailed  and  otherwise  encumbered  by  the  keeping  of  the  said  six- 
weeks'  sessions."  § 
"  The  merchants  become  landed  men.    The  artificer  will  leave  the  town." 
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If  we  assign  their  due  import  to  these  vrordu  of  Edwud  TI.,  ve  may  be 
enabled,  with  the  aid  of  some  illuBtratiTe  facts,  to  undentand  the  material 
-condition  of  England  at  this  period.  M.  Chtisot  has  indicated  one  of  the  great 
-prindples  out  of  which  a  new  state  of  things  had  arisen  :  "  In  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  had  increased 
-with  extreme  ispiditr ;  and  in  the  same  period  territorial  wealth,  landed 
properiT-,  had  in  great  measure  changed  hands.  This  progress  of  the  dirision 
of  land  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  centniy,  through  the  iliin  of  the  feudal 
aristocnu^  and  other  causes,  is  a  fact  to  which  sufficient  attention  has  scarcely 
been  giyen.  All  documents  of  that  period  show  us  the  number  of  landed 
proprietras  prodigiously  increasing ;  and  great  part  of  the  lands  passing  into 
the  possession  of  the  graitry,  or  lesser  nobility  [petite  noblesse],  and  of  the 
citizena  [des  bou^eois]."  *  What  had  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
towns,  was  now  taking  place  in  the  country  dutricts.  As  the  feudal  tenmuta 
who  had  clustered  round  the  baronial  castle  were  now  grown  into  independent 
burgessea,  so  the  riU^ns,  having  substitnted  rent  for  serrice,  had  grown  into 
jkrmers  and  grariers,  and  so  on  to  landed  proprietors.  Those  of  the  towns, 
who  had  saved  money  as  artificers  or  dealers,  came  to  share  the  advantages 
which  they  saw  were  derived  &om  the  judicious  occupation  of  land.  There 
vere  some  of  the  richest  soils  in  the  kingdom  ready  for  occupation.  There 
were  some  of  the  abbey  lands  to  be  sold  or  let,  where  flocks  and  herds  had 
cropped  the  richest  pastures,  and  the  bams  had  been  filled  with  the  finest 
wheat.  There  were  vast  unenclosed  grounds,  which  the  manorial  lords  would 
gladly  grant  as  copyhold  to  the  provident  burgess  who  had  been  dealing  in 
broad-cloth,  and  now  wanted  to  become  richer  by  raising  the  great  material 
for  its  production.  Bents  were  everywhere  rising,  which  circumstance 
encourged  the  diligent  man  who  had  saved  money  to  invest  it  in  land  for 
profit.  The  commercial  spirit  had  deeply  penetrated  into  the  whole  system 
of  rural  affairs ;  and  the  old  iron  bond  of  feudal  protection  and  dependence 
was  changed  for  tiie  lighter  link  of  mutual  interest.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  aspect  of  rural  England  at  this  epoch. 

The  French  physician  who  came  to  look  upon  England,  and  abuse  it,  in 
the  time  of  queen  Mary,  describes  the  country  sa  enclosed  with  all  sorts  of 
trees,  "  so  that  you  might  think  in  passing  along  that  you  were  in  a  perpetual 
wood."t  The  foot-people,  he  says,  can  get  into  the  foot-paths  in  the  grounds 
[sentiers]  by  climbing  up  ladders  [escaliers],  but  horsemen  must  keep  on  the 
highway.  A  messenger  of  Cecil,  travelling  post  to  Stamford,  in  1648,  describes 
how  he  was  caught  in  a  storm ;  and  by  way  of  a  shorter  cut,  made  a  hole  to 
squeeze  through  my  Lord  Privy  Seal's  hedge  at  Thomhaws.J  But  there  were 
vast  tracts  of  marsh-land  in  every  county  and  not  only  in  the  fenny  countries. 
These  were  abandoned  to  the  crane  and  the  bustard,  the  bittern,  the  heron, 
the  ehovdard,  and  tb/e  mallard.  A  statute  of  1518-1,  laments  that  there  were 
formeriy  within  the  realm  great  plenty  of  wild-fowl,  whereby  the  king's 
household,  and  those  of  noblemen  snd  prelates,  were  furnished,  and  markets 
abundantly  supplied ;  and  it  forbids  the  use  of  nets,  and  the  taking  of  eggs 
at  certain  seasons.    I>uck8,  mallards,  widgeon,  teal,  and  wild-geese,  are  herein 
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eniUQerated,  id  addition  to  those  birds  above  redted,  now  sbaoet  unknown. 
In  the  last  century,  the  cnne  bad  foraaken  the  iahuuL  la  the  time  of  Heniy 
Yin.,  the  eggB  of  the  larger  ud  omaUer  wild-fowl  were  not  only  deatrojed, 
and  the  birds  takem  in  unlawful  nets,  but  the  breeding-placea  lud  been  pai^ 
tioUy  obliterated  bj  the  progreia  of  cultintion.  IFheo  the  monhet  were 
made  profitable  in  the  neighboarhood  of  towns,  the  floora  of  hoosM  ceased  to 
be  strewed  with  rusbea.  Bdll,  there  were  tlionaaiida  of  acres  of  nmsk  land, 
and  thousandB  of  acres  of  heath.  The  statutes  indicate  the  advance  of  man 
in  Bubjectiiig  the  land  to  his  use.  One  act  of  parliameot  encourages  roads  to 
be  mode  through  the  Weald  of  Kent.*  Another  provides  for  the  inclosore  of 
4293  acres  of  Hounslow  Heath,  extending  not  only  over  the  districts  that  in 
recent  times  comprised  Hounslow  Heath,  bnt  to  the  parishes  of  Brentford, 
Islewortfa,  Twickenham,  and  Teddington.  The  barrennesB  and  inferlalfty 
th«eof  are  ascribed  to  the  want  of  diligence  and  industry  of  men.f  In  tiie 
incloeure  of  Hounslow  Heath,  commissiDnerB  were  q)pointed  to  view  the 
ground,  and  to  allot  certain  portions  of  the  same  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
various  puriahes,  to  be  held  in  severalty  as  copyholds,  and  to  be  converted  into 
tillage  uid  pasture.  What  the  kii^  could  do  with  Hounslow  Heath,  was 
done  by  the  lords  of  maxiors  throughout  the  country.  There  was  in  many 
cases  a  similar  division  of  the  lands  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  "  A.  Bill 
concerning  the  houses,  teoementa,  and  lands  lying  in  Walsingham,  to  be  lettes 
by  Copy,  which  late  were  belonging  to  the  Priory,"  recites  that  the  town, 
formerly  "  populous,  wealthy,  and  beautifully  builded,  is  at  the  present  time, 
by  great  decay,  and  by  the  withdrawing  cf  the  trades  of  merchandise  there, 
and  by  divers  other  sundry  occasions  of  late  happened,  like  to  &11  to  utter 
miu,  and  to  be  barren,  desolate,  and  unpeopled."  The  act  therefore  provides 
that  all  the  lands  and  granges  shall  be  declared  Copyhold,  and  granted  by  the 
stewards  of  the  manors  to  any  persona,  who  would  pay  the  rents,  heriots,  and 
fines  prescribed, I  The  town  of  Walsingham  bad  &llen  into  decay,  "  by 
sundry  occasions  of  late  happened,"  when  no  pilgrimBresorted  thither;  wbcm 
the  nionkB  ceased  to  emplt^  utisans  about  their  house,  labourers  to  dig, 
retailers  to  provide  many  comforts  and  luxuries,  servants  to  wait  upon  them. 
The  like  process  of  indosure  of  witste  lands,  and  division  of  large  feudal 
property,  had  been  going  on  throughout  the  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
Til. ;  but  tbn  system  proceeded  much  more  rapidly  and  universally  after  tiie 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  So  entire  a  revolution  in  the  distribution  of 
property  never  before  occutred  in  England,  and  has  never  occurred  since. 
That  it  was  ultimately  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  cannot  be  doubted ; 
but  it  was  also  the  cause  of  enormous  misery,  for  a  season,  to  the  humblest 
classes  of  society.  The  attempts  of  the  state  to  remedy  or  even  control  this 
inevitable  evil  were  always  futile ;  and  it  was  aggravated  by  proceedings  of 
the  government,  of  which  few  saw  the  consequences,  and  whidi  fewer  dared 
to  expose. 

The  complaint  against  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  pasture  for  the 
breeding  of  sheep,  forty  years  before  this  period,  has  been  fully  noticed  in 
a  previous  chapter.§     As  the  process  wmt  on,  more  land  wss  demanded. 
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The  capital  of  the  connttjr  songht  employment  in  sn  ezteneioti  of  ciilti?atioa ; 
and  the  eztension  came  througli  the  system  of  IndoBoreB.  The  general  desire 
to  inveet  capital  in  land  and  rural  occupationH,  and  the  facilities  now  opened 
for  its  inrestmeut,  also  led  to  the  quickest  profitable  employment  of  capital. 
The  increasing  population  demanding  increased  clothing,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  exports  of  natire  produce  being  voot,  immense  flacks  of  sheep  were 
kept  upon  the  newly  indosed  lands,  and  upon  many  of  the  farms  where  the 
old  cottier  tenants  had  given  place  to  a  farmer  or  granier  who  conducted  Ma 
busineBs  upon  a  larger  scale.  The  monastic  houses  had  been  invariably 
surrounded  by  small  holders  of  church  lands;  and  their  own  wants  had 
required  that  they  should  have  a  due  proportion  of  grass  land  and  com  land. 
At  the  dissolution  of  Fountains  Abbey,  tea  inventory  of  their  eSbcta  showed 
that  the  monks  possessed  2866  homed  cattle,  1326  sheep,  86  horses,  79 
swine,  891  quarters  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley  and  malt,  and  892  loads  of 
hay.  To  conduct  their  various  farming  operations  a  la^e  number  of  labourers 
were  necesswily  required.  When  the  tenure  of  theae  great  properties  was 
wholly  changed ;  when  the  monastic  domains  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
only  sought  to  obtain  the  best  rents ;  there  was  a  disturbance  of  the  labouring 
population,  of  which  we  have  ample  evidence  in  the  undoubted  increase  of 
pauperism  and  vagabondage.  The  eS^  of  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys  upon 
this  increase  of  misery,  clamouring  for  aid,  has  been  usually  limited  to  the 
supposed  absence  of  the  relief  which  those  bonsee  afforded  to  the  local  poor, 
by  doles  nut  of  their  abundance.  Upon  this  it  bos  been  argued  that  the 
monasteries  encouraged  idle  and  improvident  habits ;  and  that  their  suppres- 
aion  was  a  real  benefit  to  the  labourers.  This  was  only  true  in  part.  There 
was  many  a  small  town  and  villaga  that  fell  into  decay,  besides  the  town  of 
Walsingham,  when  these  large  revenues  were  wholly  diverted  to  other  channels, 
and  were  applied,  however  in  accordance  with  sound  commercial  prindples, 
to  the  support  of  other  modes  of  industry  than  those  which  had  become  habitual 
to  many  generations  of  herdsmen  and  earth-tillers.  But  in  some  cases  the 
change  was  even  more  complete,  and  the  results  more  grievous  to  the  poor. 
Sir  Arthur  Darcy  writes  to  Cromwell  that  he  was  present  at  the  suppression 
of  Jervaulx  Abbey,  and  looked  upon  its  fair  meadows,  tmd  great  demesne,  and 
surrounding  granges.  Let  the  king,  he  says,  take  possession,  and  send  his 
studs  of  mares  here,  to  occupy  the  large  and  high  grounds  in  the  summer, 
and  the  woods  and  low  grounds  in  the  winter.  The  breed  of  men  was  to 
give  place  to  the  brood-mares.*  It  was  not  with  the  lands  of  all  monastic 
houses,  deserted  by  the  andent  employers  and  servants,  that  the  same 
sensible  sptem  was  pursued  as  with  the  rich  fidds  and  substantial  granges 
of  Walsingham.  The  grantees  of  the  abbey  lands  did  not  in  general  divide 
them  amongst  small  copyholders.  The  lordly  mansion  oflen  grew  up,  very 
commonly  near  the  spot  where  the  chapel  and  the  cloister  were  soon  moulder- 
ing into  shajieleBS  ruin — a  ruin  not  then  made  beautiful  by  time.  The  sober 
r^ectory,  vith  carved  roof  and  lancet  windows,  was  transformed  into  the 
tapestried  banqueting  hall.  The  pasturea  and  the  plough  land  were  thrown 
together,  and  became  the  vast  deer-park.  The  monks  wandered  abont  the 
country,  asking  the  alms  which  they  formerly  beatowed.    Their  servants  and 
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Iftbouren  awelled  the  number  of  the  roviog  population.  Thus  the  gysteni 
which  vas  raising  the  middle  cUst  into  "landed  men,"  and  adding  largely  to 
the  poNMsaionB  of  the  higher  proprietors,  went  inexorably  forward  to  emburasa 
the  man  who  had  no  posBMaion  but  his  power  of  labour.  The  coune  of 
industry  was  cluuiged,  with  serioui  damage  to  the  living  generation.  The 
effects  became  more  alarming  when  the  growing  syatem  of  incloaures  dis- 
posseesed  the  irregular  labourer  of  his  hovel  and  bia  patch  of  waate ;  and  flocks 
of  sheep  fed,  where  his  balf-staired  cow  had  browsed  upon  the  heath,  and 
his  scanty  crop  of  cabbages  and  parsnips  had  eked  out  bia  ffliserable 
fiziBteaoe.*  But  the  squatter  upon  the  commons  clung  to  this  life  of  penury 
ftnd  freedom.  When  the  system  of  inclosures  forcibly  applied  the  land  to 
more  profitable  uses  he  became  s  vagabond  and  a  thief. 

The  miserable  labourers  who  eked  out  a  scanty  sabsistence  upon  a  barren 
heath  were  not  the  only  people  who  were  necMsarily  hostile  to  inclosures. 
The  ancient  race  of  small  formers  had  a  deep  interost  in  the  preservatioa  of 
unallotted  land.  Latimer,  who  waa  perfectly  acquainted  with  country  a&irs, 
tells  us  of  the  old  time,  in  a  well-known  passage ; — "  My  father  was  a 
yeoman,  and  hod  no  lands  of  bis  own,  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four 
pound  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep ;  and  my  mother 
milked  thirty  kine."  t  The  kine  and  the  sheep  fed  on  the  common  pasture- 
land.  In  another  passage  he  describes  how  a  ploughman  mnat  have  sheep  to 
manure  the  ground.  The  turnip  husbandry  was  then  undreamt  of.  He  must 
have  hogs,  and  horses,  and  kine  for  milk  and  cheese.  "  These  cattle  must 
have  pasture,  which  pasture  if  they  lack  the  rest  must  needs  foil  them. 
And  pasture  they  cannot  have  if  the  land  be  taken  in,  and  inclosed  &om 
them."  t  There  is  a  proposal  for  a  tax  on  sheep,  in  1551,  in  which  it  is 
estimated  that  a  million  and  a  half  are  kept  in  the  commons,  and  a  million  and 
a  half  in  inclosed  pasturea.  The  extension  of  these  indosed  pastures  irritated 
the  people.  The  protector  Somerset  appointed  a  commission  in  1548,  to 
inquire  into  the  decay  of  tillage,  and  the  excessive  inclosure  of  land  for 
paaturage ;  which  system,  it  is  alleged,  has  brought  the  land  to  a  marvellous 
desolation.  In  the  same  year  the  government  waa  issuing  proclamations 
"against  the  assembling  of  lewd  persons  to  pull  down  iDclosnrea."  §  In 
1549,  the  pec^le  of  Devon,  Com^dl,  Som^^et,  Dorset,  Norfolk,  and  otiier 
oonnties  were  in  rebellion  for  redress  of  this  their  grievance.  But  even  then 
there  was  a  sensible  farmer  who  saw  the  evil  of  these  common-lands,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  improved  cultivation  which  belonged  to  inclosures.  Look  at 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  says  Tusser,  where  inclosure  is  most.  There,  is  most 
abundance  j  most  work  for  the  labourer ;  there,  are  the  fewest  beggars.  The 
champion, — that  is,  the  dweller  on  commons,  he  says,  robbeth  by  night  and 
prowleth  and  filcheth  by  day.  He  is  indignant  at  the  outcry  against  inclo- 
sures from  those  who  will  not  "  lire  by  their  work,"  and  are  banded  together 
to  do  lawless  acts  without  fear.  He  stands  up  boldly  for  the  profit  of 
"  pastures  in  several ; "  of  the  superior  comfort  of  the  poor  man  who  bas 
even  two  acres  of  inclosed  land,  as  compared  with  the  "commoner."  || 
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Tasser  waa  no  doubt  a  better  economiBt  than  Somereet  or  Latimer.  But  the 
Btatennaii  and  the  preacher  had  witnessed  a  terrible  social  cosTuIaion,  which 
manifested  itaelf  in  a  waj'  which  bewildered  legialatorB,  and  which  thej 
attempted  to  control  by  one  of  the  most  saTage  laws  that  ever  disgraced 
our  statute  hook.  The  Statute  of  Vagabonds,  of  the  first  year  of 
Edward  TI,,  opens  to  our  view  a  picture  of  society  in  England  which  was 
certainly  an  exceptional  state,  but  was  also  a  natural  result  of  the  momentous 
changes  of  that  period  of  transition. 

We  have  already  pointed  to  the  significant  fhet,  that  the  laws  against 
beggars  and  Tagabonds  had  been  written  in  letters  of  blood,  after  the  fifteenth 
century.  During  the  hundred  and  forty-seren  years  which  had  elapsed  from 
the  seventh  year  of  Bichard  II.  (1384),  to  the  twenty-second  year  of  Henry 
yin.  (1581),  vagabonds  were  put  in  the  stocks.  Then  the  whip  was  added 
to  the  stocks.  In  1536,  the  whip  was  a  mild  punishment ;  to  which  mutila- 
tion and  death  were  supplemented.*  But  even  the  cart's  tail,  the  butcher's 
knife,  and  the  hangman's  nooae,  inspired  no  adequate  dread ;  and  were  regarded 
by  the  government  as  feeble  remedies  when  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  throne. 
The  ^tem  of  terror  had  wholly  &iled ;  and  so  it  was  to  be  carried  as  mncb 
fiuther  as  the  cruelty  of  man  could  devise.  In  1548,  one  who  was  going 
about  amongst  the  rural  population  says,  "The  people  confess  themselves 
moat  bound  to  God  that  he  hath  sent  them  such  a  king,  in  whose  so  tender 
age  BO  much  good  is  intended  towards  them ;  and  have  a  great  hope  that  the 
Iron  world  is  now  at  an  end,  and  the  Golden  is  returning  again."  t  Certainly 
those  who  a  few  years  later  had  acquired  the  name  of  "  the  thriftless  poor  " 
— those  who  ran  "  to  and  fro  over  all  the  realm,  chiefly  keeping  the  champain 
soils  in  summer  to  avoid  the  scorching  heat,  and  the  woodl^d  grounds  in 
winter  to  eschew  the  blustering  winds."  { — certainly  this  clsss  could  not 
think  that  the  golden  world  was  come  for  them.  The  king  of  "  so  tender  age  " 
was  taught  to  consider  these  unhappy  people  as  weeds  to  be  rooted  out.  Ho 
speaks  of  them  as  the  "  filth  "  of  the  body  politic.  "  The  vagabonds  ought 
clearly  to  be  banished."  §  And  so,  in  1547,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  passing 
"An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Yagabonds,"  of  which  the  followiug  are  the 
chief  provisions : — 

All  the  former  Acts  against  vagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars  being  repealed, 
it  is  provided  that  every  man  or  woman,  not  being  provented  irom  working 
hj  old  age,  lamenees,  or  disease,  who  shaU  be  found  loitering  or  wandering, 
and  not  seeking  work,  during  three  days,  or  who  shall  leave  work  when 
engaged,  may  be  lawfiilly  apprehended,  and  brought  before  two  jusrices  of  the 
peace ;  who,  upon  confession,  or  on  the  proof  of  two  witnesses,  "  shall  imme- 
diately  cause  the  said  loiterer  to  be  marked,  with  a  hot  iron  in  the  breast,  the 
mark  of  V,  and  adjudge  the  said  person,  living  so  idly,  to  his  presenter,  to 
be  his  Slave."  The  presentor,  as  he  is  caUed,  is  to  have  and  hold  the  Slave 
for  two  years ;  and,  only  giving  hini  bread  and  water  and  refuse  food,  to 
"  cause  the  stud  Slave  to  work,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise,  in  such 
work  and  labour,  how  vile  soever  it  be,  as  he  shall  put  him  unto."  If  the 
Slave,  during  the  two  years,  shall  run  away,  he  is  to  be  pursued ;  and  any 
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person  detaining  him  is  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds.  Convicted  of 
ronning  away,  the  justices  shall  cause  such  Slave  to  be  marked  on  the  forehead 
or  ball  of  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iioo,  with  the  sign  of  S. ;  and  then  adjudged 
to  his  master  aa  a  Slave  for  ever.  If  he  ran  away  a  second  time,  ho  is  to  suffer 
death  as  a  felon.  The  person  to  whom  the  Slave  is  adjudged,  may  put  a  ring 
of  iron  about  his  neck  or  on  his  limbs.  If  there  is  no  man  found  who  will 
take  the  loiterer  as  bis  Slave,  be  is  to  be  sent  to  the  place  where  be  was  bom, 
to  be  kept  in  slavery  on  the  public  roads ;  or  he  may  be  let  or  sold  to  any 
private  person  who  will  chain,  starve,  and  beat,  according  to  the  tenour  of  this 
statute.  There  ia  an  especial  provision  for  committing  Clerks  convict — Cler- 
gymen convicted  of  offences — to  limited  periods  of  slavery.  In&nt  beggars 
may  be  bound  to  the  service  of  any  person  who  will  take  them,  to  use  their 
services  till  the  males  be  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  the  females  twenty ; 
and  if  they  run  away,  they  are  to  be  brought  back,  and  receive  the  discipline 
of  slavery. 

This  Statute  of  Vagabonds,  in  which  the  very  revival  of  a  name  that  had 
wholly  lallen  into  disuse  in  England  is  sufficient  proof  of  a  most  extiaordinaiy 
condition  of  society,  was  repealed  in  little  more  than  two  years  afler  its 
enactment.  The  insurrections  of  1549  probably  forced  the  government  into 
the  acknowledgment  that  "  the  extremity "  of  the  penaltieti  had  prevented 
their  execution.  The  legislature  then  went  back  to  the  comparatively  mild 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1682 ;  passing  over  the  heavier  inflictions  contem-  ' 
plated  by  that  of  1588.  Of  all  these  statutes  it  has  been  most  truly  observed 
that "  each  gradation  in  the  scale  of  punishment  was  tried,  abandoned,  re- 
established with  added  stringency,  and  again  abandoned,  with  a  lingering 
pertinaci^  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between  ezperi- 
eaee  and  preconceived  notions."  *  The  parishes  were  called  upon  to  relieve 
the  sick  and  aged ;  and  the  justices  to  punish  strong  beggars,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  first  statute  of  Henry  YUI.  The  time  was  approach- 
ing when  B  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  would  place  this  great  and 
difficult  question  upon  the  baais  of  all  subsequent  legisUtion ;  but  for  years 
vagabondage  was  the  great  evil  of  English  society.  The  constant  cry  was 
agunst  the  "covetous  man,"  who  daily  made  beggars  by  "wiping  many  out 
of  their  occupyings,  to  turn  the  same  into  his  private  gains."  t  The  exfavor- 
dinary  provisions  of  the  first  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  for  making  Slaves  of 
unwilling  labourers,  offers  a  distinct  proof  that  there  was  a  demand  for 
labour ;  but  that  the  lowest  of  the  rural  population,  who  had  been  long  ac- 
customed to  an  unsettled  and  irregular  industry,  which  had  about  it  a  sort  of 
wild  independence,  would  not  work  for  the  masters  who  pulled  down  their 
hovels,  and  made  the  vmste  lands  profitable.  It  appears  that  "  the  wise  and 
better-minded  of  these  emigrated,  and  sought  to  live  in  other  countries,  as 
France,  Germany,  Barbary,  India,  Muscovy,  and  very  Calicut ;  complaining 
of  no  room  to  be  left  for  them  at  home."  X  ^^  extension  of  that  commercial 
principle  vrhich  drove  these  poor  people  to  distant  countries  has  provided 
profitable  labour  for  five  times  the  amount  of  the  population  that  then  derived 
a  meagre  subsistence  from  the  land.  It  was  the  horrible  fate  of  those  who 
held  to  what  they  called  their  "liberty," — to  wander  about,  "under  the 
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tenvF  of  the  irhip,"  or  "  to  continue  etark  thieTes,  till  tbe  gallows  do  est 
them  np."  Iq  1545,  we  can  trace  in  a  T017  remarkable  statute,  bow  the  dja- 
poaitioD  to  deatroy  priTOte  poasesaionB,  like  the  lick-baruings  of  our  own 
times,  manifeeted  the  feeling  of  the  labooren  that  they  were  suffering  under 
injustice.  The  statute  recitee  that  maliciouB  and  envious  peraona  "  hare  of 
li^  invented  and  practised  a  new  damnable  kind  of  vice,"  which  consiated  in 
TariouB  oSbncea  against  peraon  and  property.*  "  Gutting  off  the  ears  of  the 
king's  sulgecta"  appears  to  have  been  a  dire  revenge  for  the  legal  severitieB 
of  the  statute  against  vagabooda  of  1536.  "  The  secret  burning  of  traiueB  of 
timber,  prepared  and  made  by  the  owners  thereof  ready  to  bo  set  up  and 
edified  for  bouses,"  was  the  malicious  Bssertion  of  the  imaginary  rights  of  tbe 
squatters  upon  waste  lands  to  hold  to  their  own  hovels  of  sticks  and  dirt. 
Such,  also,  was  the  war  Sigainst  dvilisation  of  those  who  cut  the  heads  of 
ponds  and  conduits ;  burnt  carts  laden  with  charcoal ;  set  fire  to  heaps  of  felled 
wood ;  barked  apple  and  pear  treea ;  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  cattle.  It  was 
the  war  ot  tbe  savage  against  the  settler — a  war  which  always  contains  some 
rude  principle  of  imaginary  right,  but  which  must  be  repressed  with  heavy 
pen&ttiee,  unless  a  barrier  is  to  be  set  np  against  human  progress.     , 

The  generally  accepted  statement  that  during  the  reign  of  Hemy  Till. 
there  were  seventy-two  thousand  thieves  and  vagabonds  hanged,  appears  to 
hare  been  founded  upon  the  loose  estimate  that  about  two  thousand  were 
hanged  in  each  year  of  that  reign.  During  the  latter  years  of  this  king  the 
army  of  robbers  and  cheats  seems  to  have  acqnired  something  of  a  professional 
organisation.  In  Thomas  Harman's  "  Caveat  for  Cursetors,"  first  printed  in 
1S06,  we  are  inibnued  that "  their  language,  which  they  term  Pedlers'  French, 
or  Canting,  began  but  within  these  thirty  years,  or  little  about."  f  This 
historian  of  Yagabonds,  dignified  with  the  name  of  Cursetors,  shows  the  long 
continuance  of  the  fraternity,  by  describing,  upon  the  report  of  an  aged  man, 
a  burial  of  a  man  of  worship  in  Kint,  in  1521,  "where  there  was  such  a 
number  of  beggars,  besides  poor  householders  dwelling  thereabouts,  that 
scarcely  tbey  might  lie  or  stand  about  the  house;"  and  for  these  was  pre- 
pared a  great  bom ;  a  fat  ox  was  served  out,  with  drink ;  and  a  dole  of  two- 
pence was  given  to  each.  When  these  habits  of  feudal  hospitality  were  &st 
passing  away,  the  beggars  lost  what  is  called  "  their  bousing  and  betly  cheer," 
and  took  to  helping  themselves.  Tbe  world  was  being  re-modelled ;  and  there 
was  no  place  for  the  vast  numbers  that  were  shifting  about  on  the  outskirts 
of  civilisation.  Edward  VI.  writes,  "  For  idle  persons,  there  were  never,  I 
think,  more  than  be  now."  And  yet  it  was  quite  impossible  that  cultivation 
ahoyld  have  been  improved,  manufactures  developed,  and  commerce  extended, 
without  producing  a  larger  permanent  demand  for  profitable  labour.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  were  no  facilities  for  helping  those  who  were  obliged  to 
seek  a  change  of  occupation,  to  turn  &om  irregular  employments, — to  a  certain 
extent  predatory  employments, — to  become  diligent  and  trustworthy  servants. 
The  exclusive  system  nnder  which  the  artificers  of  the  town  had  grown  up  in 
casts,  under  the  most  rigid  conditions  of  apprenticeships  and  guilds,  forbade 
the  wanderer  obtaining  a  living  in  trading  communities.  If  he  approached 
the  porch  of  the  farmer,  who  had  hia  homestead  amidst  his  plough-land  and 
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liia  meadows,  the  doorwould  be  donblybured  and  the  ban-dog  let  loose.  The 
farmer  had  hia  own  hereditary  in-door  labouren,  each  in  hia  appointed  station 
—frugally  but  abundantly  fed  upon  salted  fish  and  salted  beef;  with  veal 
and  Inoon,  grass-beef  and  pease,  roast  meat  on  Sundays,  and  on  Thnndays  at 
night: 

"  With  ■ometimec  Gih,  and  somalamet  £ut, 
That  lumseboM  iton  uuj  loDgec  lut."  * 

The  farmer's  year  was  one  of  unvarying  routine ;  his  people  had  many  occu- 
pations that  demanded  more  skill  than  usually  belongs  to  the  agricnltnral 
labourer  under  the  modem  dirision  of  employments.  To  plough,  to  fence,  to 
sow,  to  reap,  to  thrash,  to  tend  cattle  and  sheep,  to  gather  up  mast  for  the 
hogs ;  these  were  common  serrices.  But  the  fanner  of  the  sixteenth  century 
pursued  many  trades  in  his  little  homestead.  He*  had  eeb  in  his  stew,  and 
bees  in  his  garden.  He  grew  his  own  hops  and  made  his  own  malt.  Many 
of  his  rough  implements  were  of  hia  own  constnictioD.  He  raised  his  own 
hemp,  and  twisted  his  own  cart-ropes.  His  flax  was  cleaned  and  spun  at 
home.  Some  of  his  wool  he  sold  to  the  "  webster,"  and  some  kept  the 
spindles  moving  on  hia  kitchen  floor.  He  sawed  out  his  own  timber.  He 
made  his  own  mud-walls  round  his  cattle-yard.  He  was  bis  own  £arrier.  He 
killed  his  sheep  or  his  calf  without  the  aid  of  the  butcher.  He  made  his  own 
candles,  and  burnt  his  own  wood  into  charcoal.  He  cultivated  herbs  for 
physic,  which  hia  wife  dried  or  distiUed.  His  cheese  was  manufactured  in 
his  own  press.  His  corn-crops  were  varied  by  the  culture  of  saffron  and 
mustard  seed.t  The  scientific  cultivator  of  our  days  may  smile  at  these 
simple  employments,  whose  success  depended  upon  traditionary  observation 
and  unwearied  thrift.  The  honest  farmer  laboured  on  contentedly,  in  the 
assured  belief  that  his  success  depended  upon  the  All-giver — 


Having,  thus,  so  many  various  resources  for  the  maint^iance  of  his 
family,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  agriculturist  of  this  age  would  grow 
rich  out  of  the  produce  <i  his  arable  land.  Tusser  divides  his  com-harveet  into 
ten  parts, — one  for  rent,  one  for  seed,  one  for  tithe,  two  for  implements,  one 
for  teams,  one  for  wages,  one  for  the  food  of  his  house,  one  for  needful  things 
for  bis  wife,  and  one  for  himself.  The  tenfold  produce  which  this  passage 
indicates  shows  that  husbandry  was  greatly  improving.  The  complaint,  so 
oft«n  repeated,  that  pasture  was  driving  out  tillage,  does  not  seem  to  be 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  emperor  Charles  T.,  in  August  1542,  writes  to 
Henry  VIII.  to  request  that  he  would  permit  com  firom  England  to  be 
exported  to  Spain,  where  the  crop  had  failed  through  the  dr^ess  of  the 
season-^  The  ancient  regulations  under  which  the  tenant  could  only  grind 
at  the  lord's  mill  were  necessarily  relaxed,  as  the  produce  of  the  country 
increased.  A  statute  of  1643  gives  permission  to  erect  a  windmill  upon 
waste  ground  at  Poole,  and  sets  forth  that  the  inhabitants,  time  out  of  mind, 
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had  been  compelled  to  cany  and  re-cany  their  com  to  miila  four  miles 
distant.*  The  produce  generally,  whether  of  corn  or  cattle,  vaa,  we  may 
believe  in  spite  of  many  conphdnte,  comparatively  abundant.  Soger 
Ascham,  writing  &om  the  Netherlando,  in  16S0,  Bays, — "  This  know,  there  is 
no  country  here  to  be  compared  for  all  things  with  England.  Beef  is  little, 
lean,  tough,  and  dear.  Mutton  likewise."  t  And  yet,  about  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  the  aiiteenth  century,  we  are  constantly  led  to  reflect  upon  the 
perpetual  occurrence,  in  letters  and  other  sources  of  information,  of  the 
word  DeartK.  We  must,  however,  accept  this  word  in  its  sense  of  deameBs, 
rather  than  of  scarcity,  although  the  meaning  is  often  confounded  in  these 
contemporary  authorities.  Latimer  complains  of  £ents  being  more  than 
doubled.  "  Of  this,  too  much  cometh  [that]  this  monstrous  and  portentous 
dearth  is  made  by  man  ;  notwithstanding  God  doth  send  us  plentifully  the 
iruiteof  the  earth.  .  .  .  Poor  men,  which  live  of  their  labour,  cannot  with  the 
sweat  of  their  face  have  a  living,  all  kind  of  victuab  ia  bo  dear  ;  pigs,  geese, 
capons,  chickens,  eggs.''^  Bishop  Hooper,  in  1551,  writes  to  Cecil,  from 
Gloucester, — "  For  the  love  and  tender  mercy  of  Qod,  persuade  and  cause  some 
order  to  be  taken  upon  the  price  of  ihiogB,  or  else  the  ire  of  God  will  shortly 
punish.  All  things  be  here  so  dear,  that  the  moat  part  of  people  lacketh,  and 
yet  more  will  lack,  neceaaary  food."  §  The  Council,  at  the  end  of  1549, 
commanded  the  justices  to  seuch  all  bams  for  com ;  to  compel  a  supply  to 
be  brought  to  market;  and  to  i^prehend  all  regrators  and  foreBtallers.||  In 
November,  1550,  special  comnuBsioners  were  appointed  in  each  coonty  to 
enforce  the  same  commands.  We  are  told,  that  in  these  happy  times  the 
"  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  which  we  are  now  taught  to  regard  as  immuta- 
ble ordinances  of  nature,  were  absorbed  or  superseded  by  a  higher  code,"  ^ 
A  higher  code !  There  was  a  statesman  of  that  day,  who  had  learnt  no  syEtem 
of  political  economy  from  books,  but  who  derived  his  notions  &om  the  dic- 
tates <^  common  senae.  Sir  John  Mason,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of 
diplomattstB,  wrote  thus  to  Secretary  Cecil,  &am  France,  on  the  1th  of 
December,  1650,  as  to  the  efforts  of  the  Council,  to  "  cause  some  order  to  be 
taken  about  the  price  of  things  :"  "  I  have  seen  bo  many  experienceB  of  such 
ordinances ;  and  ever  the  end  is  dearth,  and  lack  of  the  thing  that  we  seek  to 
moke  good  cheap.  Nature  will  have  her  course,  etiam  si  furcfi  expellatur  ;** 
and  never  shall  you  drive  her  to  consent  that  a  pennyworth  of  new  [produce] 
shall  be  sold  for  a  larthing.  .  .  .  For  who  will  keep  a  cow  that  may  not  sell 
the  milk  for  BO  much  as  the  merchant  and  he  can  agree  upon?"  ft  There  were 
perhaps  others  in  the  Council,  who  saw  the  tendency  of  such  proceedings  to 
check  the  supply  of  commodities,  and  thus  to  raise  the  price,  as  clearly  as  Sir 
John  Mason  did ;  for  on  the  6th  of  December,  1550,  the  proclamation  relative 
to  grain,  butter,  and  cheese,  was  revoked,  and  the  matter  left  to  the  discretion 
of  buyers  and  sellers.]:^  Nature  had  been  driven  out ;  but  she  was  stronger 
than  the  ignorance  of  lawgivers. 

•  34  *  35  Hen.  VIII.  e.  25.  t  Tjatr,  vol.  iL  p.  128. 

J  Pint  Sermon  before  Edward  VL  g  Tytlar,  voL  i.  p.  396. 

II  Ciilendftr  at  Sute  Papers,  p.  28.  "T  Froodt^  vol.  L  p.  79. 

••  "Nrtanm  expellei  furia,  tameD  naqne  recoitet."    Yoa  majwithafork  [»ithricteieB] 
aipel  (ffttnre,  bat  die  Till  come  biok. — Horaet. 

tt  Trfer,  vol.  L  p.  341.  ;•  CaltDdar  of  Stat«  Papen,  p.  8L 
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4r«  DEBASEMENT  OF  THE  CODfAOE.  [1517. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  caneea  that  affected  the  market-ralne  of  the 
neceBsaries  of  life,  there  was  a  cause,  not  to  be  oTercome  by  proclamation  and 
threat  of  Sne  or  imprisonment,  that  kept  the  com  in  the  bam  of  ererj  man 
who  WRB  not  pressed  to  sell  by  the  direst  neceesitj.  The  value  of  money  was 
BO  debased  at  this  especial  period,  that  an  excessive  rise  in  the  prices  of  all 
commodities  was  inevitable ;  and  the  great  body  of  consumers,  the  labourers 
and  artificers,  not  receiving  a  proportionate  advance  of  wages,  all  the  ordinary 
relations  of  supply  and  demand  were  distorbed  to  a  fearful  extent.  This 
abominable  process  for  the  relief  of  the  king's  necessities  had  been  going  on 
for  a  long  period ;  but  Heuiy  VIII.  carried  it  to  a  disgraceful  excess.  He 
introduced  copper  into  his  gold  and  silver  coin,  not  as  a  necessary  alloy,  but 
as  a  fraudulent  diminution  of  its  intrinsic  value.  He  began,  in  154S,  with  two 
ounces  of  alloy  to  ten  ounces  of  silver ;  in  1546,  he  made  his  so-called  silver 
pieces  half  of  pare  metal  and  half  of  alloy ;  tmA  in  1646^  had  eight  ounces  of 
alloy  to  four  ounces  of  silver.  He  not  only  perpetrated  this  deceit ;  but 
he  coined  the  pound  of  mixed  metal,  first  into  540  pennies,  and  then  into  67& 
pennies,  instead  of  450  as  had  been  the  proportion  irom  the  time  of 
Edward  IV,  But  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  saw  the  alloy 
increased  to  the  proportion  of  nine  ounces  of  base  metal  to  three  onndes  of 
silver ;  and  this  pound  of  mixed  metal  was  coined  into  864  pennies.  The 
young  king  records  these  proceedings  in  his  Journal,  with  the  most  perfect 
unconsciousness  of  the  evil  that  his  counsellors  were  perpetrating.  "  It  was 
appointed,"  he  writes  in  April,  1550,  "to  make  20,000  pound  weight,  for 
necessity,  somewhat  baser,  to  get  gains  16,0001.  clear."  In  June  it  was 
found  that  they  were  going  a  little  too  fast :  "  Whereas  before,  commandment 
was  given  that  160,000/.  should  be  coined  of  three  ounces  in  the  pound  fine, 
for  discharge  of  debts,  and  to  get  some  treasure,  to  be  able  to  alter  all ; — 
now  was  it  stopped,  saving  only  80,000^  to  discharge  my  debts."  *  Latimer, 
preaching  before  Edward  in  1549,  has  a  sentence  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm  .- 
"  "We  have  now  a  pretty  little  shilling  indeed,  a  very  pretty  one.  I  have  bat 
one,  I  think,  in  my  purse ;  and  the  last  day  I  bad  put  it  away  almost  for  an 
old  groat ;  and  so,  I  trust  some  will  take  them.  The  fineness  of  the  silver  I 
cannot  see :  hut  therein  is  printed  a  fine  sentence,  that  is  '  Timor  Domitti 
font  vital  vel  tapientiie'"  (the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  fountain  of  life  or 
wisdom).  The  sturdy  bishop  fell  into  some  trouble  about  his  "  merry  word 
of  the  new  shilling:"  he  was  accused  of  speaking  seditiously.  The  Council, 
however,  tried  to  retrace  their  steps,  by  what  was  termed  "  calling  down  the 
money."  The  base  shilling  was  issued  for  twelve  pence,  and  the  groat  for 
four  pence.  They  were,  in  1651,  called  down  to  threepence  and  ninepence. 
But  this  was  useless.  The  government  could  not  remedy  the  artificial  high 
prices  of  home  produce,  nor  preserve  a  due  rate  of  foreign  exchange,  till  they 
became  honest.  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlayne,  our  ambassador,  writes  from 
Brussels  to  the  Council,  in  June  1551,  that  where  formerly  the  English 
pound  was  exchanged  for  thirty  shillings  of  the  money  there,  it  would  now 
only  obtain  fourteen  shillings.  He  warns  the  govenunent,  that  whilst  the 
money  was  "called  down"  by  little  and  little,  large  sums,  forged  and  coun- 
terfeited in  foreign  parts,  would  be  carried  into  the  realm.    He  says,  that  the 
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true  value  of  English  goods  could  never  be  ascertained,  "  until  such  time  as  the 
money  were  called  down  to  the  very  value  in  sterling  silver  which  is  in  each 
piece  thereof."  *  Such  were  the  inconsistent  proceedings  of  a  government 
which  was  endeavouring  to  force  sales  at  low  prices,  when  its  long-continued  acts 
of  fraud  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  excessive  rise  of  prices.  We  are  re- 
quired to  believe  "  the  penny,  in  terms  of  a  labourer's  necessities,  to  have 
been  equal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  present  shilling."  But  what 
was  the  labourer's  position,  when  the  three  pennies  a  day  which  he  was  to 
receive  under  the  Act  for  Wages  of  1515,  were  so  debased  in  real  value, 
that  they  would  only  be  equal  to  three  halfpence  in  154:5,  and  to  three 
farthings  in  1550.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  from  the  consequent  rise  of 
prices  were  attributed  to  inclosures,  to  the  increase  of  pasture,  to  higher 
rents ; — few  saw  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  debasement  of  the  coin. 
The  advance  of  all  vendible  things  was  unequal.  The  advance  of  wages, 
ivbich  could  not  depend  upon  the  price  of  food  or  other  necessaries,  was 
necessarily  disproporidonate.  The  wretched  workmen, — clothiers  of  the 
west  and  agriculturists  of  the  east, — rushed  into  insurrections,  and  ivere 
slaughtered  by  thousands.  It  has  been  usual  to  attribute  the  rise  of  rents 
and  of  the  price  of  commoditiee  at  this  period,  to  the  influx  of  silver  from 
the  American  mines.  But  the  effect  of  that  increase  of  the  metallic  currency 
of  Europe  was  undoubtedly  much  more  gradual.  The  evil  course  of  the 
governments  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL  was  remedied  under  that  of 
Elisabeth,  upon  whose  tomb  was  inscribed,  as  one  of  the  glories  of  her  reign, 
"  Moneta  in  juttum  valoram  redueta."  t 
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CHAPTER  5XIX. 

Genet»!  notice  of  England— D«;«j  of  towns— Qroirth  of  viU«ges— Porta— Cod  ti»de— BniHiiiff— 
PlTine  in  London — Sewera— Highwajs— CoDdnit8~W»shing-groond> — LighlJiig  of  lin- 
don — Watermen  of  London — Borjing  in  towni— Wholesale  tradera — -Foreign  tnde — 
Fiun  >nd  Market! — Inna — Inucniity  of  tnTelling — Franda— Incnase  of  Itmrr — Honl 
and  intell«ctnal  progreai— Tarioaa  forms  of  Chnrch  Berrice— Diwensions  and  BCoffioga — 
HolidajB — Fopniu  6poii»— FroMluled  Books — Popular  Bwding — Ujsteriei  and  Miracle 
PlafB— The  drama — Edooation  of  the  joong— Schools— nniveraitin—Phyaidani  and 
Sargeons — narbec-Sargeoni — Empirical  remedies — Painting— Holbein. 

"With  tbe  unquestionable  evidence  thattbe  indufitry  of  England  had  beei 
rapidly  advancing  in  productiveneas  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuty,  there  is  nothing  more  Btartling  than  the  ajatematic  arennent  of  the 
decay  of  towns.  A  statute  of  the  3rd  of  Henry  VIII.  (1512)  proriding  for 
a  difficulty  which  had  arisen  out  of  a  statute  of  Bdward  II.,  that  no  TictuoUer 
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should  ii  the  aseize  during  his  term  of  office,  Mys  that  "  the  most  part  ot 
ftll  the  cities,  horonghe,  and  towns  corporate,  inthin  the  realm  of  England, 
are  fiillen  in  rain  and  decay,  and  are  not  inhabited  by  merchants  and  men  of 
snch  anbatance  aa  at  the  time  of  making  that  statute."  Bakers,  vintners, 
fiahmoDgers,  and  other  victuaUera  are  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  there  remun 
few  others  to  bear  the  offices.  This  theory  of  the  decay  of  towns  aasamea  a 
more  distinct  shape,  in  acts  of  parliament  of  the  later  yean  of  Henry  TIIL 
In  four  statutes  passed  from  1540  to  1644,  the  preamble  is  uniformly  in 
these  words :  "  Forasmuch  as  there  have  been  in  times  past  divers  and  many 
beautiful  houses  of  habitation  within  the  walls  and  liberties  of  the  dties, 
boroughs,  and  towns  of  [reciting  names] ,  and  now  are  fallen  down,  decayed,  and 
at  tins  day  remain  unreedified,  and  do  lie  as  desolate  and  vacant  grounds." 
The  difficulty  of  giving  credit  to  this  distinct  complaint  is  i^  wholly 
solved  by  the  statement  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  that,  in  past  times, 
"  stately  building  was  less  in  use.  For  albeit  that  there  were  then  greater 
number  of  messuagea  and  mansions  almost  in  every  place,  yet  were  their 
frames  so  slight  and  slender,  that  one  mean  dwelling-house  in  our  time 
is  able  to  countervail  very  many  of  them."  *  The  statutes  of  Henry  YIIT. 
only  provide  that  if  the  owners  of  the  decayed  houses  do  not  rebuild  within 
tlu%e  years,  the  lords  of  whom  they  are  holden,  or  the  mayors  of  the  towns, 
may  reconstruct  them.  If  it  hod  been  profitable  for  the  "men  of  substance  " 
to  have  remained  within  the  "  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,"  their 
"beautiful  houses  of  habitation"  would  not  have  fallen  into  ruin.  The 
corporate  privileges  had  become  as  oppressive  as  the  old  feudal  services. 
Those  who  had  capital  bought  land  when  the  ancient  difficulties  of  purchase 
were  removed.  They  fixed  themselvea  in  the  country  with  their  flocks.  A 
home-manufacture  grew  up  around  the  grazier's  domain.  Cottages  were 
built  by  the  side  of  the  mansion,  where  the  shuttle  was  thrown  and  the 
spinning-wheel  went  round.  These  in  time  became  populous  vill^es ;  and 
oicts  of  parliament  were  passed,  but  passed  in  vain,  to  confine  the  clothing 
industries  to  their  old  seats,  or  to  make  the  smaUer  places  dependent  upon 
those  seats.  Tarmouth  and  Lynn  had  adopted  the  worsted  trade ;  hut  no 
one  in  Norfolk  was  to  dye,  shear,  and  calendar  cloth  but  in  Norwich.f  The 
vooUen-cloth  manniactnTe  had  extended  &om  "Worcester  to  Bveaham,  Droit- 
wich,  Kidderminster,  and  Bromsgrove.  The  statute  which  attempts  to  con- 
trol its  further  extension  tells  the  whole  history  of  this  alleged  decay  of 
towns  :  "  Divers  persons  inhabiting  and  dwelling  in  the  hamlets,  thorpes,  and 
vilifies  adjoining  to  the  said  city,  boroughs,  and  towns  within  the  said  shire, 
for  their  private  wealth,  singular  advantages,  and  commodities,  Ac.,  have  not 
only  engrossed  and  taken  into  their  hands  divers  and  sondry  ihrms,  and 
become  farmers,  graziers,  and  husbandmen,  but  also  do  exercise,  use,  and 
occupy  the  mysteries  of  cloth-making,  weaving,  fulling,  and  shearing  within 
their  sud  houses, ...  to  the  great  decay,  depopulation,  and  ruin  of  the  said 
«ity,  towns,  and  boroughs."  The  mann&cture  In  the  hamlets,  thorpes,  and 
villages,  is  therefore  forbidden  under  penaltieB.|  An  act  of  1642  dechu^s  that 
none  shall  make  worsted  coverlets  except  in  the  city  of  York ;  apprentices 
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withdnwing  themselves  from  the  citf,  and  other  penotuiohabitiiig  in  neigh- 
bouriog  TJlkgea  and  hoaaes,  haTing  intermeddled  with  the  nme  craft.*  Theee 
statutes,  and  many  others,  were  ineffectoal  attempts  of  the  corporate  towns  to 
retain  a  monopoly  of  certain  great  branchea  of  manufacture.  At  this  period, 
Manchester,  an  unwalled  town,  hod  asse^rted  the  vigour  of  its  commercial 
industry,  as  "  a  town  well  set  a  work  in  maJdng  of  cloths,  aa  well  of  linen  as 
of  woollen."  A  special  statute  was  therefore  passed  to  protect  its  manofso- 
tures  from  depredfttion,  by  the  abolition  of  sanctuary  there.  "Cottons"  are 
mentioned  in  this  act ;  but  they  were  woollen  garments.  The  age  of  cotton, 
properly  so  called,  was  two  centuries  distant. 

Amongst  the  ancient  decayed  places,  the  towns  of  the  Cinque  Torta  are 
enumerate  in  the  statute  of  1541-2.  Of  the  coast  towns,  Portsmonth, 
Plymouth,  Poole,  Lyme,  Southampton,  Yarmouth,  are  also  mentioned.  It 
Beems  clear  that  the  decay  of  these  ports  had  been  produced  by  the  neglect  of 
the  fisherieH ;  and,  in  some  degree,  by  the  monopoly  of  foreign  commerce  by 
a  great  company  of  merchants  in  London.  Thomas  Bamabe,  who  writes  to 
Cecil  in  1662,  complains  of  the  small  number  of  mariners  on  the  English 
coast,  compared  with  those  on  the  coast  of  France :  "  I  have  seen  come 
out  at  one  tide  in  Dieppe  five  hundred  and  five  boats,  and  i^  every  boat  ten 
or  twelve  men ;  the  which  was  a  marvolloua  matter  to  see,  bow  they  be  main- 
tained by  fishing,  and  what  riches  they  get  by  the  sea,  and  how  they  maintain 
their  towns  and  ports.  And  as  for  us,  let  us  begin  at  Sandwich,  and  go  to 
Dover,  Hythe,  and  Hastings,  and  to  Winchelsea,  and  see  how  they  go  down 
for  lack  of  maintenance,  and,  in  a  manner,  no  mariners  in  them,  which  is  for 
lack  of  good  policy  to  set  them  a  work."  t  He  had  a  scheme  for  their  em- 
ployment. It  was  to  fetch  ffewcastle  coals  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  there 
make  a  staple,  for  the  king's  benefit,  to  supply  them  to  France,  which  "  France 
can  live  no  more  without  than  a  fish  out  of  water,"  for  the  manufacture  of 
everything  "that  passeth  the  fire."  It  appears  &om  this  that  Xormanand 
Breton  ships  carried  on  this  trade ;  buying  coals  at  two  shillings  and  two 
pence  a  chaldron  at  ^E^ewcastle,  and  selling  them  at  an  enormous  profit. 
For  three  centuries  the  exportation  of  coals  to  foreign  countries  was  almost 
prohibited  by  excessive  duties,  lest  the  mines  shoold  be  exhausted,  and  our 
own  manufacturing  superiority  endangered.  England,  at  this  period,  had 
very  little  employment  for  this  great  source  of  her  wealth.  [Diere  were  no 
machines  to  raise  the  water  out  of  the  pits,  ot  to  lift  the  coal  to  the  surface. 
Iron  works  were  few,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  wooded  districts.  Fottwy 
there  was  none.  The  varieties  of  the  woollen  manufacture  were  of  the 
simplest  character,  and  performed  with  the  rudest  mechanical  power.  The 
linen  fabrics  were  chiefly  of  domestic  production.  But  there  were  skilled 
artificers  in  London  and  the  principal  towns ;  although  factories  were  un- 
known. These  were  principally  connected  with  the  arts  of  building  and  of 
clothing.  Elaborately  carved  fronts,  in  which  each  story  of  the  timber 
houses  overhung  the  lower  for  protection,  still  attest  the  ingenuity  of  the 
joiner.  "  Our  WOTkmen,"  aays  Harrison,  "  are  grown  generally  to  such  an 
exceUency  of  device  in  the  fismes  now  made,  that  they  iar  pass  the  finest  of 
the  old."    Throughout  the  country  there  was  a  more  solid  mode  of  building 
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than  in  prerious  periods,  and  oak  had  taken  the  place  of  the  leaa  durable  voods. 
TUe  amhitioaa  citizens  of  London  raised  high  totren  of  brick,  at  which  Stow 
ia  indignant ;  for  he  holds  that  the;  were  constructed  that  the  owner  might 


Old  Houn,  IDnatrlr  mt  Warwicli. 

overlook  his  neighbours.  The  plain  brick  work  of  this  period  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  gateway  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  progress  of  improTemeuts  in 
tomis  wsB  neoeaaarily  most  rapid  in  Loudon — the  chief  city  of  commerce,  the 
■eat  of  govemment  and  of  law — with  a  population  estimated  at  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.*  The  paving  acts  for  the  metropolis  in  the  time  of  Henry 
YIII.  indicate  something  of  the  vigilant  superintendance  of  the  general 
government ;  but  they  nlso  show  the  chief  cause  of  local  neglect.  The  com- 
mon highway  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  Strand  Cross  is  very  foul  and 
jeopardoua,  and  the  owners  of  lands  are  required  to  pave  the  same  nnder  a 
penalty  of  sirpence  for  every  square  yard  not  sufficiently  paved  by  a  certain 
day.t  Holbom,  which  is  described  as  the  common  passage  from  the  west 
and  north-west  parts  of  the  realm,  is  fuU  of  sloughs,  &om  the  same  neglect.} 
The  highways  Jrom  Aldgate  to  Whitechapel ;  in  Chancery  Lane,  Shoe  Lane. 
Fetter  Lane,  and  Grays-inn  Lane,  are  in  the  same  dangerous  condition.^  At 
a  later  period,  numerous  streets  in  London  and  Westminster,  recited  in  the 
statute,  are  perilous  to  all  the  king's  eubjecta  passing  on  horseback  or  on 
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foot.*  But  to  remed/  tliese  evils  no  HyBtem  of  co-operation  is  proposed. 
There  is  no  general  rating  to  accomplish  at  once,  and  effectually,  what  every 
owner  of  property  could  only  slowly  and  imperfectly  accomplisL  The  prin- 
ciple of  equal  assessment  for  public  objects  was  not  then  understood.  'Until 
tlwit  principle  was  fully  applied  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  not  familiarised  to  a  system  which  was  especially  adapted  to  their 
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parochial  and  municipal  organisation ;  and  which  has  enabled  them  to  carry 
all  the  appliances  of  civilisation  more  effectually  forward  than,  in  any  other 
country,  has  been  accomplished  by  individual  energy  or  state  control.  The 
first  large  attempt  to  organise  labour  for  public  improvements  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Statute  of  Sewers  of  1427,  under  which  commissioners  were  appointed, 
by  whose  authority  all  damages  caused  by  breaches  of  the  sea  were  to  be 
repaired,  and  collections  made  to  uphold  the  sewers  and  causeways  in  marsh 
lands.  Out  of  such  collections  labourers  were  to  be  employed  upon  compe- 
tent wages.f  The  first  general  Highway  Act  is  that  of  1555,  under  which  two 
surveyors  are  annually  appointed,  to  employ  the  occupiers  in  repairing  the 
roads  of  a  parish,  upon  the  system  still  known  as  Statute-labour. 

"  The  Bill  concerning  the  Conduits  in  London  "  recognises  the  necessity 
that  all  cities  and  towns  should  be  supplied  "  with  sweet  and  wholesome 
running  waters  and  tresh  springs."  But  it  complains  that  the  old  springs 
and  ancient  conduit-heads  are  facing ;  and  that  the  old  abundance  of  water  is 
diminished.  The  act  therefore  empowers  the  Corporation  to  lay  new  pipes, 
and  form  new  conduits,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  the  city  from  springs 
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.discoTered  at  Hampstead  Heath,  aod  other  places  mthin  five  milee.*  The 
great  thoroughforeB  of  London  had  their  ornomeuted  foimtaiiu,  to  which  the 
water  from  the  conduifc-heada  was  conveyed  by  leaden  pipes.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  visit  these  heads  of  the  fresh  springs ;  and  to 
give  a  spirit  to  their  country  excursions,  they  hunted  the  hare  and  the  fox  on 
these  occasions.  Grafton  records  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. — in  this  respect  a  wise  chronicler — ^that  "  the  manner 
of  casting  pipes  of  lead  for  the  conveyance  of  vater  under  the  ground, 
without  occupying  of  solder  for  the  same,  was  invented  by  Bobeit  Brock, 
clerk,  one  of  the  king's  chaplains, — an  invention  right  necessary  for  the 


saving  of  expenses."  Public  Washing-grounds,  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  were 
established  in  every  town;  where  the  linen  cleansed  in  the  stream,  or  in  the 
buck,  was  spread  upon  the  turf,  or  hung  upon  the  hair-line.  In  writing  to 
Cromwell  from  Beading,  Dr.  London  recommends  that  the  church  of  the 
Grey  Friars  should  be  given  to  the  Corporation  for  public  purposes;  "Their 
town-hall  is  a  very  small  house,  and  standeth  upon  the  river,  where  is  the 
common  washing-place  of  the  most  part  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  session  days 
and  other  court  days  there  is  such  beating  with  battledores,  as  one  man 
cannot  hear  another,  nor  the  quest  hear  the  chaige  given."t  The  lighting  ot 
London  and  its'  suburbs  was  indifferently  provided  for.  The  steeple  of 
Bow-church,  erected  in  1612,  had  lanterns,  which  "  were  meant  to  have  been 
glazed,"  says  Stow,  "  and  lights  in  them  placed  nightly  in  the  winter,  whereby 
travellers  to  the  city  might  have  the  better  sight  thereof,  and  not  to  miss  of 
their  ways."  The  mayor  commanded,  a  century  earlier,  that  lanterns  and 
lights  should  be  suspended  in  front  of  the  houses,  on  winter  evenings. 
"Hang  out  your  lights,"  was  the  cry  of  the  ancient  watchman.  A  statute 
of  1515,  "  concerning  Watermen  on  the  Thames,"  shows  us  the  usual  course 
of  the  trsSc  on  this  "  silent  highway,"  and  the  low  fares,  which  the  watermen 
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were  forbidden  to  exceed.  There  was  a  daily  boat,  to  and  from  Oraveaend, 
at  two-pence  each  passenger,  provided  that  there  was  a  load  of  twenty-four 
persons ;  to  Erith  for  a  penny ;  to  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  for  a  farthing ; 
to  all  places  between  Lambeth  and  St.  Mary  Overiea,  a  fartbiug.  But  the 
watermen  rebelled  at  these  fares ;  and  the  act  aaya  that  asaaults  and  frays 
daily  ensued,  and  oftentimea  manslaughter.*  The  introduction  of  hackney- 
carriages  was  a  century  distant.  In  1562  the  IfOndoners  were  as  indifferent 
to  one  of  the  great  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  as  they  were  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Burial  Acts  of  our  immediate  times.    Latimer  saw  the 


evil:  "I  do  much  marvel  that  London,  being  so  rich  a  city,  bath  not  a 
burying-place  without ;  for  no  doubt  it  is  an  unwholesome  thing  to  bury 
within  the  city,  specially  at  such  a  time  when  there  be  great  sicknesses,  so  that 
many  die  ti^ther.  I  think  rcrily  that  many  a  man  taketh  hia  death  in 
Paul's  churchyard."  t 

The  wealth  of  individual  traders  in  London  was  the  amazement  of 
foreigners,  The  Venetian  ambassador  says  that  many  citizens  possessed 
from  tifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  He  is  astonished  at  the  riches 
of  some  of  those  who  deal  in  salt-fish.  All  large  fortunes  are  made  by  the 
supply  of  articles  in  universal  demand;  and  it  was  so,  especially  at  this 
period,  when  the  consumers  were  rapidly  increasing,  and  competition  was 
slowly  growing.  Commerce  was  putting  out  its  long  arms  in  large  wholesale 
dealings.  The  moralists  were  scandalised,  and  called  the  great  traders 
regrators.  It  was  imagined  that  these  large  dealings  tended  to  raise  the 
price  of  commodities,  and  to  oppress  the  poor.  In  a  letter  of  Edward  VI. 
to  the  bishops,  in  1551,  on  the  alarm  of  the  Sweating  Sickness,  he  specially 
tells  them  that  they  and  the  clergy  should  exhort  men  "  to  refrain  their 

•  6  Henry  Till.  c.  7.  t  Sennon,  15S2. 
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greedy  ^petitee  from  that  insatiabie  eerpeiit  of  coTetotuneaa,  wherewith 
most  men  are  bo  iatected  that  it  aeemetb  the  one  would  devour  another  without 
any  charity,  or  any  godly  respect  to  the  poor,  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  their 
commonwealth."  •     Latimer  bitterly  complains  of  a  merchant  who  told  him 
that  if  he  were  licensed  so  to  do,  "  he  would  get  a  thousand  pound  a  year,  by 
only  buying  and  selling  grain  here  within  this  realm."     The  dealers  in  fuel 
come  in  for  his  auger :  "  Aa  I  hear  say,  aldermen  now-a-days  aie  become 
coUiers.    They  be  both  woodmongera  and  makers  of  coala.    I  would  wish  he 
might  eat  uothing  but  coals  for  awhile,  till  he  had  amended  it.    There  cannot 
a  poor  body  buy  a  sack  of  coala,  but  it  must  come  through  their  hands."  t 
Such  complaints  were  ntUuial)  however 
opposed  to  the  sounder  principles  upon 
which  the  great  merchant,  who  buys 
cheaply,  and  holds  his  purchase  till  a 
season  of  profit  arrive,  is  to  be  held  as  a 
benefactor  to  the  community.    Those 
only  were  injurious  to  the  public  who 
made  fortunes  out  (^monopolies.  Such 
were  the  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  by  successive  sovereigns  to  the 
Ahuayn  merchants,  or  Germans  of  the 
Stillyard ;    whose   "  rights,"   as    they 
caUed  their  exemption  irom  duties  im- 
posed upon  others,  were  eSectually  re- 
Bisted  by  the  commercial    genius  of 
Gresham,  in  1552.     The    Merchants 
Adventurers  then  became  their  success- 
fid  rivals.     The  great  article  of  export 
vras  English  cloth  ;  and  of  this  staple 
branch  d!  commeroe  theaeforeigners  had 
almost  an  exclusive  command,  till  the  omIubi. 

trade  was  equalised  by  equal  imposts. 

Those  energies  of  Englishmen,  which  have  made  them  the  grett  discoverers 
and  colonisers  of  distant  regiiHiB,  wue  struggling  into  activity  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Till.,  and  of  Edward  YI.  Sebastian  Cabot  had  been  pensioned  by 
the  government  of  Edward.  In  1558;  sir  Hugh  Willoughby  had  perished 
on  the  coast  of  Nova  Zembia,  in  the  attempt  to  discover  a  north-east  passage 
to  China.  Eichard  Chancellor,  who  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  in  Wil- 
longhby's  expedition,  had  mode  the  harbour  where  Archangel  was  afterwards 
built,  and  had  negociated  with  the  Eussian  czar,  the  ferocious  Ivan,  at  Moscow. 
Anthony  Jenkinson,  at  the  same  period,  had  obtained  a  licence  irom  Sultan 
Belim  to  trade  vrith  the  Ottomans.  But  the  great  expansion  of  English 
commerce  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  StUl,  the  commercial  principle 
was  asserting  itself.  In  the  time  of  Henry  Till.,  one  great  impediment  to 
the  operation  of  accumulated  capital,  was  removed  in  the  practical  repeal  of 
the  laws  against  usury,  hy  limiting  the  rate  of  interest  to  10  per  cent.|  A 
law  of  bankruptcy  was  passed,  which  prorided  for  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
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property  of  debton.*  The  principle  of  the  earlier  NaTig&tion  Acta  was  held 
4o  by  Henry  Till. ;  but  whilst  goods  were  required  to  be  shipped  in  English 
Teasels,  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  port  of  London  to  foreign  ports  wbs 
strictly  regulated.  The  trade  of  London  appears  &om  this  act,  to  have  been 
principally  with  porta  of  Flanders,  Demnark,  the  south  of  France,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,    The  trade  with  Calais  was  under  other  regulations.t 

Much  of  the  interchange  of  the  country  was  transacted,  as  in  earlier 
times,  at  fairs  and  markets.  The  farmer  had  no  price-current  to  guide  him 
as  to  the  riae  or  fell  of  com  and  cattle.  He  went  to  market  for  knowledge 
how  to  buy  and  sell : — 


He  went  to  faira,  to  lay  in  his  annual  stares  :- 


Wluof  of  tha  Almiro  MinduiBti  o[  Uu  SUU;ud-~HaUu. 

At  the  corn-markets,  the  great  complaint  was  of  the  inequality  of  measures. 
"  Every  market-town  hath  in  manner  a  several  bushel ;  and  the  lesaei  it  be, 
the  more  sellers  it  draweth  to  resort  unto  the  same."  ||  Laws  there  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  oue  standard ;  but  the  laws  were  disregarded,  and  the 
principle  of  uniformity  despised,  eren  as  in  some  places  at  the  present  day. 
The  laws  which  limited  the  infamous  system  of  purveyance  were  also  held  in 
contempt  by  the  hosts  of  oppressors,  who  came  into  every  market  vrith  the 
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plea  that  tbey  required  pronsions  for  the  king'a  use.  "  The  purveyor 
ftlloweth  for  R  lamb  worth  two  BbillingB  bat  twelvepence ;  for  a  capon  worth 
twelrepence  flixpence,  and  bo  after  that  rate."  *  There  wae  loss  in  the  piicer 
and  the  payment  for  the  commodity  was  often  delayed,  and  not  recovered 
till  "after  long  salt  to  the  officers,  and  great  costs  sning  for  it."  The- 
great  fairs  were  Sturbridge,  Bristol,  Bartholomew  (in  London),  and  Lynton. 
But  there  were  fairs  throughout  the  land.  "There  is  almost  no  town  in 
England  but  hath  one  or  more  such  marts  holden  yearly  in  the  same."  t 
The  constant  resort  to  markets  and  fairs  made  the  inns  flourieh,  especially  on 
the  great  high  roads.  They  were  under  better  regulation  than  those  of  the 
continent.  The  host  was  not  a  despot  amongst  hia  guests.  Every  man 
might  have  what  be  called  for,  and  be  lodged  in  a  clean  chamber,  of  which  he 
kept  the  key.  The  rooms  were  abundantly  fumiebed,  especially  nith  linen. 
If  the  traveller  lost  anything  while  in  the  inn,  the  landlord  was  reHponaible. 
But  it  wae  believed  that  although  tbe  hoBt  was  honest,  the  tapsters  and 
chamberlains  had  a  private  understanding  with  thieves.  J  The  robber  on  the 
highway  was  the  temir  of  the  solitary  traveller  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  ride  in 
company,  however  doubtful  of  tbe  stranger  who  rode  by  his  side.  There  is- 
no  more  curious  picture  of  the  insecurity  of  the  country  and  tbe  town,  than 
is  presented  in  the  narrative  of  Holmshed,  of  tbe  circumstances  which 
attended  tbe  murder  of  Arden,  of  Feverabam,  in  1551.§  Alice,  tbe  wife  of 
Arden,  desired  to  take  away  tbe  life  of  ber  husband.  She  first  attempted  to 
poison  him ;  and  then  openly  proposed  to  one  Green,  a  serving-man,  who 
had  a  cause  of  hatred  against  Arden,  to  procure  his  death,  Green  bad 
business  in  London,  where  Arden  was  stayiag ;  and  having  to  ride  thither, 
with  valuables  about  him,  desired  a  neighbour  of  Feversham  to  accompany  him 
to  Gravesend ;  and  bo  they  rode  on  together.  "  And  when  they  came  to 
Eainham  Down  they  chanced  to  Bee  three  or  four  serving  men,  who  were- 
coming  from  Leeds  [a  village  with  a  castle,  in  Kent] ;  and  therewith 
Bradshaw  espied,  coming  up  tbe  hill  from  Bochester,  one  Black  Will,  a 
terrible  cruel  ruffian  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  and  another  with,  a  great 
staff  on  bis  neck."  Bradshaw  knew  the  rufSan,  for  he  had  served  with  him 
at  Boulogne ;  and  when  he  described  bis  villHintea  to  Green,  the  revengeful 
serving-man  thought  that  he  had  now  found  one  to  his  purpose.  At  an  inn 
at  Gravesend  at  night,  the  business  was  arranged  over  "  sa^  and  sugar,"  for 
a  promise  of  ten  pounds.  They  reached  London ;  and  there  the  victim  waa 
pointed  out  to  the  blood-seeker,  walking  in  Paul's.  He  would  have  met 
his  death  in  tbe  churchyard  there,  bat  for  the  crowd  of  friends  who  snr- 
ronnded  him.  Arden's  servant  conspired  against  his  master ;  and  agreed  to 
let  Black  Will  into  the  house  where  th^  slept.  But  his  heart  fiuled  him ; 
and  the  ruffian  in  vain  tried  the  bolted  door.  Arden  was  then  to  have  been 
murdered  as  he  rode  home  by  Bainham  Down ;  but  a  third  time  be  was 
saved  by  meeting  with  acquaintance,  who  rode  with  him ;  and  he  reached 
home  safety.  Black  Will,  who  bad  followed  Arden,  was  to  have  accomplished 
the  murder  the  next  morning,  and  was  up  betimes  to  way-lay  bim ;  but  be 
missed  bim  as  he  went  forth,  and  again  missed  him  at  night,  for  he  returned 
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not  "by  the  broom  close,"  for  it  was  late.  Arden  is  at  kat  kilted  io  his 
own  house,  bj  his  wife  and  her  paramour,  assisted  by  the  persevering  ruffian. 
From  the  extreme  minuteness  with  which  the  chronicler  tells  this  story, 
we  may  conclude  that  such  premeditated  guilt  was  not  common.  The 
English  were  too  prone  to  deeds  of  riolenoe  in  moments  of  passion ;  bat 
crimes  like  this  were  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  people.  The  mnrderen 
was  burnt,  and  some  of  her  accomplices  were  hanged.  Green  and  Black  Will 
fled  J  but  they  eventually  met  the  doom  of  the  shedders  of  blood. 

As  wealth  extends,  and  ths  commercisl  relations  of  society  are  more 
complicated,  fraudulent  offences  gradually  become  more  common  than  tbe 
violent  assaults  upon  property  which  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  We 
can  trace  this  principle  In  the  atatute-book  of  Henry  Till.  The  deceits  of 
manufactorers  are  again  and  again  attempted  to  be  prevented  by  special 
enactments.  The  preacher  descants  on  the  wickedness  of  those  who  put  a 
strike  of  good  malt  in  the  bottom  of  the  sack,  two  strikes  of  bad  malt  in  the 
middle,  and  a  good  strike  in  the  sack's  mouth.*  He  exposes  the  cloth-maker, 
who  stretches  his  eighteen  yards  of  cloth  to  twenty-seven,  and  then  thickens 
it  with  "  fiock-powder  "  f — the  "  devil's  dust "  of  modem  times.  But  crimes  of 
a  new  character  were  developing  themselves.  Those  who  stole  property  knew 
the  penalty  of  death  which  await«d  them.  They  devised  a  mode  of  obtaining 
goods  which  a  law,  made  expressly  to  meet  the  offence,  only  pnnished  with 
the  pillory.  Evil  persons,  says  this  statute,  "not  minding  to  get  their 
living  by  truth,"  have  of  late  deceitfully  contrived  "  privy  tokens  and  counter- 
feit letters  in  other  men's  names,  unto  divers  persons  their  special  friends 
and  acquaintances,  by  colour  whereof  the  said  evil-disposed  persona  have 
gotten  great  substance  of  money,  goods,  cattle,  and  jewels  into  their  hands."! 
This  was  the  offence  of  men  who,  &om  the  very  nature  of  the  crime,  must 
have  had  some  intimacy  with  the  wealthy — men  who  kept  up  ialse  appearances, 
like  the  forgers  and  snindlers  of  modern  times.  Such  men  abound  in 
every  age  when  the  middle  classes  of  society  are  pressing  upwards  ;  and  are 
imitating  tbe  luxurious  habits  of  those  who  claim  by  birthright  the  privil^e 
to  waste  their  substance.  The  extravagant  caprices  in  dress  were  ridiculed  by 
the  satirist,  and  caricatured  by  the  engraver : 

"  I  am  ftD  Engliphmaii,  nnd  naked  I  tUni  btre, 
Mnnog  Id  m;  nund  whai  niment  I  aliall  mar  ; 
For  now  I  vill  wear  this,  and  now  I  will  wear  that, 
And  now  I  will  wear— I  cannot  tell  what"  8 

Few  of  the  industrious  classes  had  the  sense  to  dress  as  the  famous  clothier. 
Jack  of  Newbury,  who  is  represented  to  have  gone  before  Henry  VIH.  "  in 
a  plain  mssat  coat,  a  pair  of  white  kersey  slops  [or  breeches],  without  welt 
or  guard  [lace  or  border],  and  stockings  of  the  same  piece,  sewed  to  his 
slops."  II  The  people  lived  luxuriously  in  taverns.  Artisans  would  stake  a 
crown  upon  their  games.  The  houses  were  gay  with  tapestry  and  painted 
cloth.  At  their  banquets  the  guests  pledged  each  other  till  they  were 
drunken,  and  swore  that  tbe  foreigner  should  drink  nith  them,  out  of  their 
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eilrer  cupi.  So  writes  the  French  physician,  envious  and  apitefuL*  One 
fact  he  mentiooH  as  characteristic  of  the  nation  that  be  abuses: — "The 
English  are  joyous  one  vith  another,  and  they  greatly  love  music." 

Having  attempted  a  brief  sketch  of  the  condition  of  society  in  the  rehi> 
tions  of  the  government  to  the  people,  and  exhibited  some  choracteristios  of 
the  rural  and  of  the  urban  population,  ve  proceed  to  complete  our  account  by 


a  notice  of  those  circumrtancea  which  influenced  the  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  nation.  Aud  first  of  the  Clergy,  and  of  the  state  of  religions 
inafa^ction  after  the  great  revolution  which  destroyed  the  regular  ecclesiaatics 
— those  who  had  absorbed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  commu- 
nity,  and  who,  to  a  great  extent,  had  outlived  their  utility.  The  religious 
teaching  of  the  people  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  secular  clergy — bishops, 
vjcars,  and  curates.  The  biahopa  had  all  outwardly  conformed  to  the  great 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  Church ;  but  there  were  several,  as  will  be 
traced  in  the  course  of  our  historical  narrative,  who  were  strongly  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Beformstiou.  Others  were,  as  men  in  possession 
generally  are,  willing  to  live  in  quiet  under  the  existing  state  of  things. 
A  few  were  zealous  in  the  desire  to  carry  forward  the  movement  which  had 
freed  England  from  papal  domination,  into  a  very  complete  abolition  of  all 
those  ceremonies  and  beliefs  which  distinguished  "the  old  learning"  from 
the  new.  The  parsons,  or  holders  of  benefices,  and  their  curates,  were,  in 
many  respects,  in  a  happier  position  than  before  this  change.  No  lordly 
abbot — no  full-fed  monks — paraded  their  abundance  as  a  contrast  to  the 
humble  means  of  the  working  Clergy.  "Whether  in  town  or  conntty,  the 
"poor  parson" — he  who  was  "rich   of  holy  thought  and  work;"  whose 
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pariabioners  "  devoutly  would  he  teach ;"  whomited  ricli  and  poor  ia  sickness 
and  misfoitune,  though  "  wide  was  his  parish ; "  who  "  set  not  his  benefice 
to  hire ; "  who  taught  "  Chriat'B  lore  "  after  "  he  followed  it  himself  " — he,  so 
beaatiiullf  described  by  Chaucer,  was  of  the  old  Engliah  growth ;  and  his 
noble  character  was  unchanged  amongst  many  when  the  Befonnation  came. 
One  circumstance,  connected  with  that  change,  more  truly  dereloped  the  mort 
beautiful  points  of  that  character.  He  became  a  husband  and  a  ^her. 
The  act  of  1648,  "  to  take  away  all  positive  laws  gainst  marriage  of  priests," 
was  a  timid  re-assertion  of  the  rights  of  nature  against  the  dogma  of 
the  church,  which  had  produced,  in  old  times,  such  perilous  contentions.  It 
were  better,  says  this  statute,  that  priests  should  Eve  separate,  and  be 
"  unburdened  iiom  the  care  and  cost  of  finding  wife  and  children ; "  bat, 
nevertheless,  "  all  canons,  constitutions,  and  ordinances  made  by  the  authority 
of  man  only,  which  do  prohibit  or  forbid  marriage  to  any  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual  persons,"  should  be  void  and  of  none  effect.*  And  so  to  the  humble 
parsonage,  covered  with  the  ivy  of  a  hundred  years,  the  priest  might  bring  a 
helpmate;  who  would  make  him  "less  intricated  and  troubled  with  the 


charge  of  household i "  who  would  see  that  his  dairy  was  kept  sweet;  hie 
wool  converted  into  useful  raiment;  his  strawberry  plants  trimmed  and 
watered ;  and  his  bees  hived  in  due  season.  When  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastic  houses  was  going  forward,  some  of  the  secular  clergy  thought  that 
the  restrictions  upon  the  marriage  of  priests  would  naturally  be  removed- 
There  is  a  letter  from  one  John  Foster  to  Cromwell,  in  which  he  says,  that 
he  had  accomplished  marrii^e ;  but  he  learns  that  he  has  done  amiss,  and  hn 

*  2  t  3  Edward  VI.  c.  21. 
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"sent  the  woman  to  her  friends  three  score  miles  &om  me."  He  states  that 
"if  the  king's  grace  could  have  foiind  it  lawful  that  pri.eBtH  might  have  been 
married,  they  would  have  been  to  the  crown  double  and  double  faithful."  * 
This  fidelity  was  assured  in  manj  caees  by  the  statute  of  Edward ;  but  it 
drew  a  broad  line  of  separation  between  those  who  adhered  to  the  otd  dia- 
cipline  of  the  church,  ^d  those  who  desired  a  greater  freedom,  not  incom- 
patible with  a  holy  life. 

The  "  Act  for  the  Uniforqity  of  Service  and  Administration  of  the 
Sacrament  throoghout  the  realm,"  t  belongs  not  to  the  transition  period  of 
which  we  are  treating.  Before  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  prepared 
and  issued  under  this  statute  of  1548,  we  team,  from  its  preamUe,  that  for  a 
long  time  various  forms  of  service  were  used ;  "  and,  braidea  the  same,  now 
of  late  much  more  dirers  and  sundry  forms  and  fiubions  have  been  used  in 
the  cathedrala  and  pariah  churches."  In  June,  15i4i,  there  was  a  King's 
Letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  respecting  the  service  used  in  "  pro- 
cessions ; "  to  which  "  the  people,  partly  for  lack  of  good  instruction  and 
calling  on,  partly  for  that  they  understood  no  piece  of  such  prayers  and 
aufi^ges  as  were  used  to  be  sung  and  said,  have  used  to  come  very  slackly." 
To  remedy  this,  the  king  writes,  "  we  have  set  forth  certain  godly  prayers  and 
aufinges  in  our  native  English  tongue."  The  learned  editor  of  the  volume 
frvm  which  we  quote,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Hunter,  %ays,  "  The  prayers  which 
accompanied  the  King's  Letter  were  the  first  body  of  public  prayerr  for 
gener^  use  in  English  published  with  authority.  They  may  perhaps '  be 
r^arded  as  the  original  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  |  That  there 
should  have  been  the  most  Tiolent  diBBensiona  amongst  the  clergy  and  their 
congregations,  previous  to  the  Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Service,  was  a 
necessary  result  of  the  very  conditions  of  ecclesiastical  tenure.  The  priests 
held  their  benefices  under  the  ancient  tenure  of  Prankalmoigne,  or  of  Free 
Alms ;  by  which  they  w^re  bound  "  to  make  orisons,  prayers,  masses,  and 
other  divine  services  for  the  souls  of  their  grantor  or  feofibr,  and  for  the 
aouls  of  their  heirs  which  are  dead."  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  tenure 
by  Littleton.  The  clergy  who  went  along  with  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion would  naturally  hold  such  prayers  as  contrary  to  their  doctrines; 
although  their  tenure  of  lands  depended  upon  observing  the  wills  of  the 
grantors.  After  the  Beformation  was  established,  it  was  maintained  that  the 
tenure  by  which  the  parochial  clergy  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  held  in 
TrankalmoigQe  remained  undisturbed;  for,  says  Coke,  "the  changing  of 
spiritual  services  into  other  spiritual  services  altereth  neither  the  name  nor 
the  effect  of  the  tenure ;  "  which  "  is  now  reduced  to  a  certainty  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  the  change  being  made  "  by  authority  of 
Parliament."  In  the  state  of  transition  from  the  Latin  mass-book  to  the 
English  Common  Prayer,  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  disquiet  that  must 
occasionally  have  afforded  cause  of  exultation  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
change,  and  of  grief  to  those  who  desired  to  see  the  purified  worship  go 
peacefully  forward.  It  was  a  season  in  which  the  licentious  brought  dis- 
credit upon  religion  itself,  by  indecent  scoffings  at  the  ancient  ceremonies. 

t  3  &  3  Bd.  VI.  c  1. 
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Even  tbe  honeat  enthuBiaatfl  carried  their  hatred  of  superttition  into 
unchristian  irrererence.  Coarse  and  profane  songs  against  the  mass  were 
heard  in  streets  and  taverns.  A  preacher  would  ascend  the  pulpit,  and 
declaim  against  making  the  host  an  object  of  idolatry,  whilst  the  priest  was 
performing  the  ancient  ceremonies  before  the  altar.  Sometimes  the  ma^atnte 
would  pull  the  preacher  out  of  the  pulpit.  Sometimes  the  clergy  would  leave 
the  church,  and  ancient  members  of  the  congregation  would  denounce  him,  and 
cry  out  "  come  from  him,  good  people ;  he  came  from  the  devil."  •  A  statute 
of  1561-2  shows  the  bitter  and  contentious  spirit  of  the  time :  "  Forasmuch 
as  of  late  divers  and  many  outrageous  and  barbarous  behaviours  and  acta  have 
been  used  and  committed  by  divers  ungodly  and  irreligious  persons,  by  quar- 
relling, brawling,  fraying,  and  fighting,  openly  in  churches  and  churchyards."  t 
Latimer  complnins  of  indecencies  at  bunals  :  "  In  the  time  of  popery,  before 


the  gospel  came  amongst  us,  we  went  to  burials  with  weeping  and  wailing,  as 
though  there  were  no  Qod :  but  since  the  gospel  came  unto  us,  I  have  heard 
say  that  in  some  places  they  go  with  the  corses,  grinning  and  flearing,  ao 
though  they  went  to  a  bear-baiting."  J  The  people  rushed  from  one  eitreme 
to  the  other,  as  is  mostly  the  case  iu  seasons  of  change.  Some  inveteratdy 
clung  to  the  old  holidays,  which  was  a  serious  grief  to  the  earnest  reformers. 
They,  like  their  puritan  succesBora,  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
force  of  long-continued  customs ;  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  positive  benefit, 
physical  and  moral,  derived  from  occasional  relaxation  and  merriment.  They 
relied  too  much  upon  their  power  of  making  men  wiser  and  better  by 

*  See  the  sceoont  of  Tbomii  Hancock,  in  Blrjpe'*  Lift  of  Cmnmer.      t  E  Ji  fi  Ed.  VI.  e.  *_ 

t  Semoit  in  1552. 
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iiiBtractiou,  and  nothing  but  inetractioD.  The  good  Latimer  is  not  veiy 
hud  upon  those  who  slept  at  sermons ;  and  he  tells  a  story  of  a  gentlewoman 
of  London  whose  neighhour  met  her  in  the  street,  and  said,  "  Mistress, 
whither  go  ye  P  "  "  Marry,"  said  she,  "  I  am  going  to  St.  Thomas  of  Acres 
to  the  sermon :  I  could  not  sleep  all  this  last  night,  and  I  am  going  now 
thither;  I  never  failed  of  a  good  nap  there."  *  But  he  is  not  bo  placable 
with  what  he  calls  "  no  laughing  matter."  He  had  sent  word  that  he  would 
preach  in  a  certain  place,  in  his  journey  to  London.  It  was  a  holiday. 
When  he  came  there,  the  church-door  was  fast  locked.  "  I  tarried  there 
half-Bii'hour  and  more.  At  last  the  key  was  found ;  and  one  of  the  parish 
comes  to  me  and  says,  '  Sir,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us ;  we  cannot  hear  you  ; 
it  is  Bobin  Hood's  day.  The  parish  are  gone  abroad  to  gather  for  Bobin 
Hood.' "  Bobin  Hood  was  the  chief  person^e  in  the  ancient  celebration 
of  May-day ;  and  the  gathering  for  Bobin  Hood  is  duly  recorded  in  old 
parochial  accounts.f  "When  the  May-pole  was  brought  in,  with  morris- 
dancers  and  taborera,  Bobin  Hood,  and  Little  John,  and  Maid  Marian,  and 
the   Hobby-horse,  and  the  Dragon,  were  the  joy   of  town   and  country. 

■  J 
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Gradually  the  first  reformers  saw  the  wisdom  of  not  being  severe  upon  these 
amusements  of  the  people ;  and  they  ceased  to  be  associated  with  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Bomish  church,  except  by  those  who  looked  with  indignation 
upon  all  pastimes,  however  harmless.  One  of  the  sports,  most  popular  amongst 
all  ranks,  was  far  more  depraving  than  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  ancient 

•  Sisth  Stimon  before  Edward  7L  +  Sse  EUk'a  Bnrad,  vol.  i-  p  H7,   ■ 
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holidnjs — the  Wliitsuu-ales,  and  Hock-tidea,  and  May-day  gatherings.  Bear- 
baiting  waa  the  paseion  of  the  multitude  of  this  period ;  as  cocking  vas 
of  a  later  time ;  and  prize-fighting  in  our  own  day.  An  admirer  of  bear- 
baiting  thns  deecribea  the  scene  of  a  bear-garden  :  "  It  was  a  sport  very 
pleasant  of  tfieae  beasts,  to  see  the  bear  with  his  pink  eyes  leering  after  his 
enemy's  approach;  the  ntmbleneia  and  vait  of  the  dog,  too,  to  take  his 
advantage ;  and  the  force  and  experience  of  the  bear,  again,  to  avoid  the 
assault.  If  he  were  bitten  in  one  place,  how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to 
get  free.  If  he  were  taken  once,  then  what  shiit  with  beating,  with  clawing, 
with  roaring,  tossing  and  tumbling,  he  would  work  to  wind  himself  from  them. 
And  when  he  was  loose,  to  shake  his  ears  twice  or  thrice  with  the  blood  and 
slaver  about  his  visnomy,  was  a  goodly  relief."  *  Burnet  has  diversified  his 
annals  of  the  Beformation,  by  a  story  of  Cranmer's  danger,  in  consequence 
of  a  paper  which  he  had  written  against  the  Six  Articles  &Iling  into 
improper  hands.  He  had  sent  it  from  Lambeth  by  his  secretary,  to  be 
deUvered  to  the  king,  who  had  commanded  the  archbishop  to  write  down  hia 
opinions.  The  people  who  were  with  the  messenger  in  a  wherry  would  go- 
to the  Southwark  side,  to  look  on  a  bear-baiting  near  the  river,  at  which  the 
king  was  present.  The  bear  broke  loose  and  took  to  the  river  with  the  dog» 
after  her.  The  paaaengera  in  the  boat  all  leaped  out  except  the  secretary ,^ 
and  the  bear  climbed  in.  The  boat  was  upset;  the  secretary  half-drowned ^ 
and  the  archbishop's  book  floating  on  the  Thames.  A  priest  got  hold  of  it ; 
and  reading  a  few  sentences  said  that  whosoerer  owned  it  would  be  hanged  for 
his  pains.  The  power  of  Cromwell  was  called  into  action  to  recover  the 
dangerous  volume  ;  and  so,  says  Burnet,  "  Cranmer  escaped  this  hazard." 

The  "  Act  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,"  which  forbade  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  the  New  Testament  to  the  "  lower  sort,"  t  also  declares 
the  expediency  of  suppressing,  by  laws  dreadful  and  penal,  "  all  such  books, 
writings,  sermons,  disputations,  ballads,  plays,  rhymes,  songs,  teachings,  and 
instructions,  as  he  pestiferous  and  noisome."  J  Every  printer,  book-binder, 
or  bookseller,  uttering  such  hooks,  was  to  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  the  first 
ofience,  and  for  the  second  to  lose  all  his  ^ods  and  to  he  perpetually  impri- 
soned. Tyndale's  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  forbidden  j  and  any  com- 
mentary in  other  translations  was  to  be  blotted,  or  cut  out.  There  was  a 
special  clause  against  persons  not  duly  appointed  reading  the  Bible  aloud  in 
any  church.  The  man  who  sought  to  know  the  truth  might  muse  over  the 
chained  volume ;  but  he  wasnot  toreadany  portion  of  it  to  the  less  instructed 
by-standere.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen  might  read  the  Bible  aloud  to  their 
fiunilies.  Ladies  might  only  read  it  privately ;  and  so,  also,  might  merchants. 
The  qualified  permission  to  read  the  Scriptures,  thus  extended  to  all  but  arti- 
ficers, prentices,  journeymen,  and  aerring-men,  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
ability  to  read  was  very  general.  But  we  must  not  hastily  assume  this  ;  for, 
in  a  statute  of  1547,  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  allowed  to  a  Lord  or  Peer  of 
the  realm,  "  though  he  cannot  read."  §  The  opinion  of  Henry's  statute,  that 
"  the  lower  sort,"  especially,  are  incapable  of  comprehending  what  is  of  uni'- 
versal  application,  is  an  old  fallacy  still  cherished  amongst  us.     There  waf>  n 
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-Cambridge  friar,  just  before  the  auppreBsioa  of  tbe  monaBteries,  who  denouDced 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  hj  tbo  vulgar ;  for  the  baker,  he  uid,  who  ibuod  it 
written  that  a  little  leaven  would  corrupt  the  whole  lump,  would  give  us  bad 
bread ;  and  the  ploughman  would  be  afraid  to  labour,  when  he  learnt  that  if 
■be  looked  back  from  hie  plough  he  were  unfit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 
In  the  statute  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  we  have  a.  glimpse  of 
what  was  the  popular  reading  which  the  government  tolerated.  "  Chronicles, 
Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer's  books,  Gower's  books,  and  Stories  of  men's 
lires,  shall  not  be  comprehended  in  the  prohibition  of  this  Act."  This  was 
substantial  and  agreeable  nourishment  for  a  people  of  vigorous  minds — 
history,  biography,  and  the  most  captivating  fictions  told  in  nervous  verse  ; 
added  to  the  primers,  or  selections  from  the  Scriptures,  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  read  without  restriction.    "With  these  materials  of  knowledge,  such 
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«  people  would  be  educating  itself  to  become  "a  nation  not  slow  and  dull, 
but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit ;  acute  to  invent,  subtle  and 
sinewy  to  discourse."  t  Some  of  the  books  which  belonged  to  this  early  age 
of  English  printing  are  still  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Our  Bible  is 
founded  with  little  change  upon  the  translations  of  Cranmer's  time.  Those 
who  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  old  homely  idiom,  prefer  Lord  Bemers' 
Froissart  to  the  more  refined,  but  feebler,  modem  version.  We  still  read  the 
ballads  of  this  period  with  genuine  admiration.  Stemhold's  Psalms  are  not 
wholly  banished  from  our  churches  by  daintier  rhymes ;  and  many  a  country 
congregation  still  lifts  up  its  voice  in  the  noble  verse  which  Diyden  praised.^ 

*  CKlpio'i  Life  of  LatimsT.  +  Hilt«l^  "AnopagiUca." 

t  "On  Cfaenibi  and  OD  Cberabinu 
Pnll  royallj  Hs  rode. 
And  OQ  the  wioga  of  ■!!  the  iriiuli 

Cuna  tjiag  all  abroad."  ^-.  ■ 
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The  statute  of  1542-3  recognisefl  another,  and  perhaps  the  moat  important, 
branch  of  popular  intellectual  amusement :  "  It  shall  be  lawful  to  all  and 
eyery  person  and  pertoni  to  act  forth  Bongs,  playa,  and  interludes,  to  be  used 
and  exercised  within  this  realm  and  other  the  king's  dominions,  for  the 
rebuking  and  reproaching  of  Tices,  and  the  setting  forth  of  virtue ;  so  alwBVS 


the  said  songs,  plays,  or  interludes  meddle  not  with  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  set  forth  by  the  king's  majesty."  It  was 
lawful  to  represent  upon  moveable  stages,  and  in  inn-yards — upon  the  village 
green  and  the  city  market-place — Mysteries  and  Miracle  Flays  founded  upon 
the  leading  events  of  Scripture-history.  The  Creation  and  the  Fall ;  the 
Flood  and  the  Israelites  in  Egypt ;  the  Salutation  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds ;  Christ  before  Fitate,  the  Besurrection,  and  the  Ascension ; 
Doomsday, — such  were  the  subjects  that  occur  amongst  the  "  Corentr; 
Mysteries,"  and  the  "  Chester  Plays,"     We  shrink  from  the  apparent  pro 
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laaeaew  of  exMbiting  s  perBonaUon  of  tbe  Bedeemer  to  the  gaze  of  a  Tvlgar 
crowd  J  but  ve  foi^et  that  the  same  incoogmitj  is  orerlooked  when  the 
sublime  strains  of  Handel  or  MendelsBohn  are  poured  forth  by  a  Judas 
3ifaocab»as  or  an  Elijah  in  a  coat  of  the  last  fashion.  The  people  of  the 
fifteenth  century  behdd  snch  exhibitions  in  the  most  simple  and  aincere  spirit. 
Thejr  were  ongmally  performed  in  churches ;  and  the  great  festival  days  were 
selected  for  their  performance.  The  priests  were  in  many  cases  the  pei^ 
&Rnera.  Sir  Bobert  Cooke,  ricar  of  Hawgley,  in  1687,  bequeathes  to  his 
brother .Bobert,  " all  my  play^hooks." *  "Before  the  Buppreasion  of  the 
monasteries,"  writes  Dugdole,  "this  city  [Coyentry]  was  very famoua  for  the 
pageants  that  were  played  therein  upon  Corpua-Chrieti  day ;  whi(^  occasion- 
ing very  great  confluence  of  people  thither  irom  &r  and  near,  was  of  no 
amall  benefit  thereto ;  which  pageants  being  acted  with  mighty  state  and 
nverence  by  the  friars  of  thui  house,  had  theatres  fw  the  several  scenes, 
very  large  and  high,  placed  upon  wheels."  There  were  interludes,  of  a  less 
serious  character,  which  afforded  diversion  in  banqueting-ball  or  bam.  The 
court  plays  were  probably  more  dull  than  those  of  the  people,  if  we  may 
judge  by  one  acted  before  Sdward  YI.,  and  recorded  in  his  journal.  It  was 
"  a  Talk  between  one  that  was  called  Biches  and  the  other  Youth,  whether  of 
them  was  better.  After  some  pretty  reasoning,  there  came  in  six  champions 
of  either  side."  The  secular  drama,  with  its  "pretty  reasoning,"  or  coarse 
jokes,  was  still  in  the  weakest  conditionofits  rickety  infancy.  But,  whether 
before  or  after  the  beginnings  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  change,  we  may  trace 
&om  the  most  authentic  sources  how  completely  the  charm  of  impersonation 
waa  associated  with  the  amusements  of  the  people.  When  the  dramatic 
principle  had  passed  out  of  its  religious  character  into  its  secular  condition- 
when  it  became  the  most  potent  form  of  poetical  expression — its  universality 
produced  a  literature  unequalled  in  any  country.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  was  little  more  than  the  interval  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  between 
the  "  Gammer  Gurton's  Ifeedle "  of  William  Still,  the  bishop,  and  the 
"  Iiove's  Labour's  Lost  "  of  William  Shakspere,  the  actor — one  a  specimen 
of  meaningless  vulgarity ;  the  other  of  high  poetry  luid  refined  wit.  However 
we  may  refer  this  marvellous  progress  to  individual  genius,  we  may  be 
satisfied  that  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  except  amongst  a  people  ot 
high  capacity  and  no  contemptible  acquirements, — a  people  that  had  kept 
their  minds  fresh  under  many  adverse  conditions ;  for  the  ancient  spirit  of 
liberty  still  survived,  and  its  fruit  was  a  healthy  national  intellect. 

The  education  of  the  young  was  the  business  of  the  Church  under  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  system  of  Bugland.  There  were  schools  attached  to 
many  of  the  abbeys.  "In  the  town  of  St.  Bdmund,  the  abbot  purahaaed 
stone-houses,  and  assigned  them  for  the  use  of  the  schools ;  so  that  thereby 
the  poor  clerks  should  be  for  ever  free  from  house-rents ;  toward  payment 
whereof  all  the  scholars,  whether  able  or  unable,  were  compelled  twice  in  the 
year  to  subscribe  a  penny  or  an  hal^nny."  t  ^is  good  work  of  the  abbot 
was  done  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Many  grammar-schools 
were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  Pious  men  and  women  bequeathed 
small  sums  for  the  aid  of  schools  and  exhibitions.    In  ISOi,  Anne  Bi^tt,  by 
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her  last  will,  proiideB  that  forty  shUIings  hy  year  "be  giTen  among  poor 
acholan,  to  help  them  to  their  eihibitjon-  and  learning,  those  that  be  good 
and  honest."  *  Alter  the  monastic  scbook  vere  swept  away,  we  find  a 
humble  schoolmaster  of  the  same  town  of  Bury,  who  leaves  very  little  money 
And  few  goods,  making  a  contribution  to  the  future  aerrice  of  the  school  in 
which  he  had  taught :  "  I  do  give  for  implements,  to  remain  unto  the  school, 
the  hangings  in  my  chamber,  one  table,  one  joined  form,  one  sede,  Fliue  d« 
naturali  historia,  Yii^lius  cum  commento,  Oratius  cum  commento,  Ovidina 
cum  commento."  t  Bury  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  individual 
desire  throughout  the  land  to  promote  education.  The  Foundation  schools  of 
Edward  VI. — the  small  contribution,  out  of  a  large  spoil,  to  public  uses — have 
to  be  noticed  hereftfter.  One  of  the  most  famous  endowments  of  that  reign 
may  howefer  be  mentioned  here,  to  point  out  that  the  condition  of  the 
humblest  in  the  social  scale  was  not  entirely  diar^arded.  The  original 
object  of  Christ's  Hospital  was,  "  to  take  the  child  out  of  the  street,  which 
was  the  seed  and  increase  of  beggary,  by  reason  of  idle  bringing-up,  and  to 
nourish  the  same  child  in  some  good  learning  and  exercise  profitable  to  tite 
common  weale."  But  still,  after  the  monastic  institutions  were  broken  up, 
the  preacher  evermore  cried  out,  "  Truly  it  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  schools 

so  neglected,  scholars  not  nuuntained Schools  are  not  maintained, 

scholars  have  not  exhibition."  %  The  course  of  a  poor  lad's  education  is  told 
by  Tusser  in  his  quaint  rhymes.  He  was  forced  from  his  home  at  Bivenhall, 
in  Essex,  to  become  a  chorister  at  'Wallingford.  The  schoolboy's  life  was  a 
hard  one  J — "toused  ears" — "bobbed  lips" — "robes  how  l«ire" — "bread 
how  stale."  He  was  dragged  about  from  choir  to  choir;  but  was  advanced 
to  be  a  schobr  at  Paul's,  and  thence  went  to  Eton ;  "  to  learn  straightways 
the  Latin  phmae."  At  once  he  had  "  fifty-three  stripes  "  for  a  small  fault. 
At  last  he  became  a  student  of  Trinity,  at  Cambridge — where  he  was  in 
peace.  Severe  diadpUne  of  children  was  the  characteristic  of  an  age  in 
which  men,  and  boys,  and  even  girls,  were  governed  more  by  terror  than  by 
love.  Peter  Carewe,  when  he  ran  away  from  school,  was  led  home  in  chains 
like  a  dog ;  and  was  coupled  to  a  hound  in  a  filthy  outhouse.§  Lady  Jaae 
Grey  described  to  Ascbam  how,  in  the  presence  of  her  parents,  she  was  com- 
pelled  to  deport  herself  in  every  action  of  life  according  to  the  stricteiA 
rules  •,  "  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened,  yea  presently, 
■some  times,  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bohs,  and  other  ways  which  I  will  not 
name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them,  so  without  measure  misordered  that  I  think 
myself  in  hell."  The  poor  lady,  however,  considered  the  severity  as  a 
blessing,  for  it  taught  her  to  value  the  exceptional  kindness  of  her  school-- 
master.;  "  who  teacheth  me,  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allure- 
moits  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing  vhilea  lam  with  him."  || 
The  same  learned  education  was  bestowed  upon  young  women  of  high  rank, 
as  upon  the  youths.  The  daughters  of  Henry  VIII.  were  as  ezcelleut 
linguists,  and  as  well-informed,  as  their  precocious  brother.  But  female 
«ducation  was  carefully  attended  to,  as  we  know  from  the  Paston  and  oth« 
letters,  a  long  time  previovis.    In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  art 
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of  Printing  hod  given  an  impulse  to  all  education.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
hod  made  great  advanceB  in  philological  studies.  Greek  was  taught  at 
Cambridge  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  Viil. ;  and  in  the  statutes  of  the 
new  cathedrals  established  in  1541,  a  grammaT-school  was  to  be  attached  to 
each,  with  a  head-maater,  "  learned  in  Latin  and  GIreek."  *  The  higher 
public  schools,  and  the  universities,  were  mostly  filled  by  the  sons  of  yeomen 
and  traders — themselvea  very  oilen  of  "  gentle  lineage."  The  means  of  most 
scholars  were  very  scanty.  Some  did  not  scruple  to  solicit  alma,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  mendicant  &iars.  The  statute  of  1531  classes  amongst 
vagabonds,  "  scholars  of  the  univeraitiea  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  go 
about  begging,  not  being  authorised  under  the  seal  of  the  said  universities." 
But,  severe  as  was  the  discipline,  and  many  the  privations,  of  the  lad  of 
humble  means  who  was  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  learning,  the  desire  for 
academical  inBtructioQ  kept  the  schools  and  universitieB  always  full.  Some 
desired  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  gentleman. 
But  the  Church  required  a  constant  supply  of  new  men  for  its  offices,  and  it 
readily  found  them,  however  scanty  the  endowments  of  tha  greater  number 
of  the  clergy.  The  prizes  of  the  clerical  profession  had  become  fewer,  but 
there  were  still  rich  preferments  for  the  ablest  men.  Th«  ecclesiastics  who 
were  conversant  with  languages— the  lawyers  who  had  acquirements  beyond 
the  technicalities  of  their  profession — became  ambassadors  and  secretaries. 
"Whatever  were  the  faults  of  Henry's  character,  and  however  servile  the 
ministers  of  his  will,  he  was  always  surrounded  with  able  men.  The  solid 
nature  of  the  knowledge  of  the  period,  however  narrow,  may  be  collected 
irom  the  correspondence  of  the  confidential  servants  of  Henry's  long  reign. 
There  are  few  amongst  them  who  fail  to  display  an  acute  power  of  observa- 
tion, a  keen  judgment  of  political  complications,  and  a  strong  common  sense, 
in  their  official  correspondence.  That  their  state-craft  was  too  often  a 
system  of  ignorant  expedients,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  contending 
forces  of  despotism  and  popular  rights.  The  tendencies  of  society  were  very 
difficult  to  understand ;  and  those  who  saw  more  clearly  than  the  rest  did  not 
always  dare  to  speak  their  minds.  The  governing  classes  were  far  from  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  the  good  of  the  people  is  the  end  and  object 
of  all  government. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  moat  beneficial  application  of 
Science  to  the  welfare  of  man,  the  knowledge  of  Medicine  and  Sui^ery, 
made  extraordinary  advances.  The  College  of  Physicians  was  founded  in 
1518.  By  a  statute  of  1523  their  charter  of  incorporation  was  confirmed  ; 
uid  to  them  was  committed  the  power  of  examination,  not  ouly  for  London 
but  for  the  whole  realm,  except  for  those  who  were  graduates  of  the  uni- 
versities, so  that  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  should  be  limited  to  "  those 
persoM  that  be  profound,  sad,  and  discreet;  groundly  learned  and  deeply 
studied  in  physic."  t  The  previous  act  of  1512,  "  concerning  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,"  indicates  the  necessity  of  some  exercise  of  authority  to  secure  the 
most  skilful  practitioners  that  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  would  allow.  It 
says  that  a  great  multitude  of  ignorant  persons — "common  artificers,  as  smiths, 
weavers,  and  women  " — some  of  whom  "  can  [know]  no  letters  on  the  book — 
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daily  exercise  tlie  Bcience  uid  cimjung  of  physic  and  iurgery."  The  remedy 
for  this  evil  sppears  to  bare  been  very  equivocal ;  for  the  practitioner  was  to 
be  licensed  by  the  bishop  of  litmdoii  or  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  When  an 
incorporated  body  of  physicians,  with  Linacre,  a  nun  of  real  knowledge,  at 
their  head,  gave  Ucences  in  their  own  branch,  a  vast  step  was  made  towards 
lessening  "  the  grievous  hurt,  damage,  and  destruction  of  many  of  the  king's 
liege  people."*  The  Surgeons  at  this  time  separated  themselves  from  the 
Barber-Surgeons,  who  were  a  company  incorporated  by  Edward  lY.  Sow  the 
barber  and  the  surgeon  carried  on  their  operations  under  the  ancient  system 
may  he  inferred  from  this  extract  from  a  barber's  will  of  1558  :  "  Itepi.  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  said  John,  my  son,  six  hanging  basons  of  latten,  ten 
shaving  cloths,  one  hone,  and  my  case  with  knives,  whole.  Item.  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  said  John,  my  son,  my  brazen  mortar  and  my  leaden  mortar, 
with  the  pestles;  the  bed  whole  complete  that  holiethia;  three  barber's 
chairs,  a  diying  bason  as  it  standeth,  my  case  with  instruments  pertuning  to 
surgery,  with  all  my  glasses  and  boxes  belonging  to  the  Bame."t  The 
Sui^ons  of  London  vent  on  in  their  exclusively  scientific  pursuits  without 
being  incorporated.  The  Barber-Surgeons  shaved,  and  drew  teeth,  and  bled, 
and  attempted  cures,  under  their  corporate  privileges.  In  1540  the  two 
bodies  were  united  by  statute,  as  the  Company  of  Barbers  and  Surgeons. 
But  their  vocations  were  to  be  separate.  Surgeons  were  not  to  exercise 
"  the  feat  or  craft  of  barbery  or  shaving."  Barbers  who  continned  to  have 
shaving-shops  were  forbidden  to  "  occupy  letting  of  blood,  or  any  other  thing 
belonging  to  surgery,  drawing  of  teeth  only  except."  J  Under  this  act  the- 
value  of  dissection  was  first  legally  recognised ;  and  surgeons  were  empowered 
to  take  annually  four  bodies  of  male&ctors  to  anatomise.  Yesalius,  the 
great  anatomist  of  that  age,  had  run  many  risks  in  obtaining  bodies  for 
dissection;  and  the  English  government  wisely  permitted  this  indispensable 
privilege.  The  people,  as  might  be  expected,  placed  as  much  confidence  in 
the  wise  women  who  administered  decoctians  and  ointments  as  in  the  regular 
follower  of  Qalen  and  Hippocrates.  By  a  statute  of  1543,  the  act  of  1512 
is  repealed,  as  far  as  it  sanctioned  the  interference  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
with  uneducated  pretenders ;  and  "  divers  honest  persons,  as  well  men  as 
women,  whom  God  bath  endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature,  kind, 
and  operation  of  certain  herbs,  roots,  and  waters,"  are  to  be  permitted  to 
prescribe  for  outward  sores  and  swellings,  for  "  the  web  and  pin  "  of  the  eye, 
for  scalds  and  bums,  for  agues,  and  even  for  the  most  dangerous  adSictions, 
such  aa  the  atone,  without  suit  or  vexation. §  The  belief  in  empirical  remedies 
was  not  confined  to  the  humbler  classes.  Lord  Audley,  in  1553,  sends  to 
Cecil,  who  was  seriously  ill,  recipes  for  two  medicines  which  he  had  proved 
upon  himself  and  his  wife.  One  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  healing 
virtues  of  a  sow-pig,  nine  days  old,  distilled  vrith  many  herbs  and  spices. 
The  other  is  more  ample :  "  Item.  Take  a  porpin,  otherwise  called  in  English 
hedgehog,  and  quarter  him  in  pieces,  and  put  the  said  beast  in  a  still  with 
these  ingredients ;  item,  a  quart  of  red  wine,  a  pint  of  rose  water,  a  quart  of 
sugar,  cinnamon  and  great  ruains,  one  date,  twelve  nepe  [turnips].  ||     If 
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Doctor  Andrew  Borde  was  a  type  of  his  class,  ereii  the  learned  phyaician  did 
not  diedaiQ  to  make  his  knovledge  popular  bj  some  of  the  arta  of  the  monste- 
binlc.  Dr.  Borde  held  forth  at  nuixlceta  and  fairs,  raryiiig  liia  orations  with 
the  most  bombastic  phrases  and  the  commonest  jokes.  Heame,  the  anti- 
quaiy,  ascribes  to  his  fitcetions  practice  the  origin  of  the  term  Merry  Andrew. 
The  physicians  of  the  period,  after  the  ecclesiaatical  revolution,  availed  them- 
selves  of  one  great  relic  of  the  old  popular  belief, — they  became  the  guardians 
of  the  holy  wells  instead  of  the  monks.  Sir  William  Bassett,  one  of  Cromwell's 
commissioners,  in  1S86,  "locked  up  and  sealed  the  baths  and  wells  at  Boztoui" 
and  took  away  the  image  of  Saint  Anne,  who  presided  over  the  healing  waters. 
When  Harrison  wrote,  Buxton  was  again  in  fashion;  and,  of  baths  and  hot-wells 
generally,  he  tells  us  that  "  no  man,  especially  such  as  be  able  to  entertain 
them,  doth  enter  into  these  baths  before  he  consult  with  the  phyeiciao." 

The  tastes  of  the  general  population  of  England  were  not  carried  forward, 
at  in  Italy,  by  a  familiarity  with  the  highest  works  in  sculpture  and  painting. 
The  grand  cathedrals,  with  their  maasiva  columns,  their  elaborate  carvings, 
and  their  painted  windows,  were  in  harmony  with  the  traditional  devotion 
of  a  reflective  people ;  but  a  pleasurable  sense  of  the  beautiful  had  not 
been  cultivated  by  any  native  excellence  in  the  arts  of  design.  Tet  as 
Charles  T.  gave  a  lustre  to  his  court  in  appreciating  the  genius  of  Titian, 
and  Francis  I.  paid  homage  to  the  greatness  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Henry 
Till,  had  his  &vourite  painter  in  a  foreigner  of  eminent  merit,  Holbein. 
But  this  master,  in  many  essentials  so  admirable,  produced  few  works  which 
could  have  raised  our  national  taste.  His  best  paintings  were  portraits ;  and, 
as  such,  were  seen  only  in  palaces  and  mansiona.  At  the  present  day,  we 
know  far  more  of  Holbein's  works  than  the  people  of  his  time.  We  see  some 
of  the  most  curious  of  them  in  the  gallery  of  Hampton  Court.  The  men 
and  women  of  that  period  are  there  marshaled  before  us,  with  their  quaint 
and  picturesque  costumes.  We  behold  the  king,  in  his  ruddy  childhood,  and 
his  bluff  manhood.  We  look  upon  him  in  his  domestic  relations,  with  his 
last  queen,  and  his  son  on  one  side,  and  his  daughters  on  the  other.  The 
Court  Fool,  with  an  ape  on  his  shoulders,  completes  the  group — a  stem  and 
melancholy  Fool.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Surrey — a  personage  with  little 
poetry  in  his  countenance— hard  and  repulsive.  !^zabeth  is  there  in  another 
picture — not  the  Eliiabeth  of  ruffs  and  jewels — superb  and  wrinkled — but  a 
fresh  girl,  dressed  in  a  plain  crimson  gown,  with  a  book  in  her  hand — meek 
and  diffident.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen  the  pictorial  records  of  two  leading 
events  of  Henry's  reign — the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Oold  and  the  Battle  of 
Spurs.  Francis  I,  ia  here  too,  vrith  a  coarse,  sensual  face — ^the  very 
opposite  to  our  notion  of  a  chivalrous  character.  From  these  pictures  we 
may  gather  images  more  durable  than  words  can  convey,  of  some  of  the 
leading  persons  of  this  period.  We  have  endeavoured  to  speak  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure  of  these  works  of  art  with  impartiality.  His  character  and  his 
actions  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  love  or  to  reverence  his  memory.  But 
he  must  ever  fill  a  prominent  position  in  English  history — 
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